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SUCCESS 


It’s  doing  your  job  the  best  you  can 
And  being  just  to  your  fellow-man ; 

It’s  making  money  but  holding  friends, 

And  staying  true  to  your  aims  and  ends ; 

It’s  figuring  how  and  learning  why, 

And  looking  forward  and  thinking  high ; 

And  dreaming  a  little  and  doing  much ; 

It’s  always  keeping  in  closest  touch 
With  what  is  fittest  in  word  and  deed; 

It’s  being  thorough  yet  making  speed ; 

It’s  daring  blithely  the  field  of  chance 
While  making  labor  a  brave  romance ; 

It’s  going  onward  despite  defeat, 

And  fighting  stanchly  but  keeping  sweet; 

It’s  being  clean  and  it’s  playing  fair ; 

It’s  laughing  lightly  at  Dame  Despair ; 

It’s  looking  up  at  the  stars  above 
And  drinking  deeply  of  life  and  love ; 

It’s  struggling  on  with  the  will  to  win 
But  taking  loss  with  a  cheerful  grin ; 

It’s  sharing  sorrow  and  work  and  mirth, 

And  making  better  this  good  old  earth ; 

It’s  serving,  striving  through  strain  and  stress ; 

It’s  doing  your  noblest — that’s  Success. 

— The  Rambler . 
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How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
Who  never  come  back  at  night! 

And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  never  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 

But  oft  for  our  own 
The  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 

—From  Our  Own ,  by  Margaret  T.  Sangster. 
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FOREWORD 


This  book  has  been  written  in  faith.. 

The  writer  has  faith  in  the  average  American.  The 
writer  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  might  of  right  and  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  common  people.  His  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  covers  every  state  in  the  Union  and  includes 
people  of  all  stations  in  life.  From  the  humblest  to  the 
highest  he  has  found  them,  as  a  rule,  sound  at  heart.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  desire  the  right  and 
wise  thing  done. 

The  writer  has  faith  in  Congress.  He  has  a  high  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  men  in  both  houses 
and  on  both  sides  of  each  chamber.  This  opinion  is  based 
on  sixteen  years  of  close  communion  with  them,  fourteen 
years  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  two 
years  immediately  following  as  Assistant  P ostmaster  Gen¬ 
eral.  This  intimate  acquaintance  enhanced  his  confidence  in 
and  his  respect  for  his  country’s  legislators. 

The  writer  has  faith  in  the  cause  he  here  advocates. 
Born  under  the  Union  Jack,  which  he  loves  next  to  Old 
Glory,  he  was  brought  up  an  anti-protectionist.  Coming 
to  the  United  States  shortly  before  reaching  manhood,  he 
cast  his  first  and  every  subsequent  vote  for  protection,  and 
his  faith  in  the  protective  tariff  system  has  grown  with  his 
years  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  believes  that  the 
time  has  come  for  taking  up  unfalteringly  _  the  fight  for 
amply  adequate  protection  for  every  American  industry, 
present  and  potential,  as  the  carefully  considered,  deliber¬ 
ately  chosen,  permanent  policy  of  the  Great  Republic. 

The  writer  has  faith  that  the  vast  maj  ority  of  employers 
and  employees  sincerely  wish  to  do  right  by  each  other  and 
by  the  public,  and  that  through  the  open  shop  (without 
prejudice  for  or  against  labor  unions)  they  can  best  main¬ 
tain  fair  and  friendly  relations;  and  he  believes  firmly  that 
the  nation  will  be  better  off  if  hereafter  immigration  is  care- 
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fully  selected  in  the  countries  of  origin  on  the  basis  of  char¬ 
acter  and  capacity  to  become  good  citizens. 

The  writer  has  faith  in  “the  meeting  of  minds,”  and 
therefore  he  gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of  testimony  on  each 
subject  from  expert  witnesses,  according  to  each  witness  the 
credit  properly  his. 

Throughout  his  public  life  the  writer  took  as  his  guiding 
motto,  “Tell  the  truth  and  trust  the  people.”  He  still  be¬ 
lieves  that  that  is  not  only  the  best  politics  (he  was  elected 
to  Congress  more  times  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of 
the  district)  but  also  the  highest  patriotism.  In  that  spirit 
this  book  has  been  written.  Truth  is  so  strong  that  it  asks 
no  favors ;  all  it  asks  is  clear  statement.  That  is  what  he  has 
tried  to  give  in  this  book. 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,”  this 
book  is  sent  forth  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  help  bring 
to  the  land  of  our  life  and  love  the  great  possibilities  of 
which  this  mighty  nation  is  capable. 

The  slogan  of  this  book  is  “Have  faith  in  America.” 

James  Thompson-  McCleary. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

December  7,  1920. 


PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding : 

For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of 
silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rubies ;  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches 
and  honor. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace. — III:  13-17. 
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PRELIMINARY  SECTION 


SOME  WORTH-WHILE  UTTERANCES 

“  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom” 


EXPERIENCE  FROM  IDEAS 

George  Santayana  says:  “The  great  difficulty  in  education  is 
to  get  experience  out  of  ideas.”  This  is  not  so  difficult  when  these 
ideas  are  incarnate.  We  never  really  grasp  a  truth,  never  really 
chew  it,  swallow  it,  digest  it  and  assimilate  it,  making  it  flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  until  we  see  it  in  a  human  being.  Then 
it  ceases  to  be  a  dead  thing  like  a  stone,  even  a  beautiful  dead  thing 
like  a  diamond,  and  becomes  a  living  thing,  energizing  us  as  food 
picks  up  a  hungry  man,  as  wine  revives  the  spent,  or  as  a  draft  of 
fresh  autumn  air  invigorates  the  secret  engine  of  energy  within  us. 

Some  make  light  of  the  reading  of  many  books  and  say  we  really 
learn  only  by  doing.  That  is  true  only  so  far  as  our  dullness  makes 
it  true.  Books,  the  great  books,  are  the  records  of  experience.  The 
wise  reader  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  many  a  bruise  by  getting  ready¬ 
made  the  experience  of  great  minds.  Fortunate  is  he  if  he  can 
make  this  his  own. 

It  may  be  that  the  measure  of  a  man’s  greatness  is  his  ability  to 
save  time  and  energy  by  utilizing  the  experience  of  others. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  us  who  has  not  at  times  lamented  the  fact 
that  his  life  is  so  wholly  engulfed  in  the  commonplace  that  he  has 
not  some  great  and  wise  and  far-seeing  friend  to  whom  he  can  go, 
and  from  the  height  of  such  companionship  get  a  better  perspective 
of  his  world  and  his  destiny. 

Your  books  are  such  friends.  They  stand  mutely  before  you, 
ready  to  welcome  you  at  any  moment.  They  wait  on  you  as  courtiers 
around  a  king. 

You  can  walk  and  talk  with  A1  Ghazali,  the  philosopher  of  Bagdad ; 
you  can  hear  the  calm  wisdom  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  share  the 
imperial  mind  of  Francis  Bacon.  *  *  * 

All  these  have  written  of  themselves.  And  greater  than  any 
descriptions  of  mountains  and  marvels  which  one  may  have 
beheld  or  fancied  is  the  true  account  of  that  most  dazzling  of  all 
miracles — Self. 

And  he  who  is  fully  advised  of  the  experiments  of  his  forefathers, 
the  careful  student  of  history  who  gathers  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him,  will  go  surest  footed  and  go  longest  winded. 

For  we  are  the  Sum  of  a  row  of  figures  running  back  to  Adam. 

We  are  the  precipitation  of  a  chemical  compound  that  has  been 
mixed  and  standing  before  the  Pyramids.  Our  chemic  formula  has 
been  continued  upon  the  plains  of  Syria,  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Revolutions  that  have  risen  and  subsided  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe. — Dr.  Frank  Crane. 
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EVERY  CITIZEN’S  DUTY 

TO  BE  ACTIVE  IN  POLITICS 


It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  political  times  that  the  country  so 
generally  refused  to  view  the  last  election  as  a  sporting  event;  that 
it  talked  concrete  issues  instead  of  glittering  generalities;  that  it 
voted  its  conclusions  instead  of  its  prejudices;  that  it  put  country 
above  party.  *  *  *  It  will  surprise  those  who  have  not  tried  it  to 
see  the  effect  that  an  expression  in  strength  by  organized  and  in¬ 
formed  voters  will  have  on  any  duly  elected  officeholder.  In  the 
past  such  expressions  have  come  almost  altogether  from  special 
groups  and  classes.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  in  the  future 
these  expressions  should  not  come  from  the  larger  group  that  wants 
all-American  instead  of  special-class  legislation. 

Nothing  has  done  more  mischief  in  our  political  life  than  the  nega¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  smug  mollusks  who  lean  back  in  their  shells  and 
exclaim  “  I  never  mix  in  our  dirty  politics!  ”  and  of  the  little-neck 
clams  who  snap  shut  the  lid  with  11 1  never  talk  politics!  This 
attitude  is  based  on  a  total  failure  to  comprehend  the  causes  that 
make  politics  dirty,  and  their  relation  to  our  daily  lives.  The  failure 
of  qualified  voters  to  mix  in  politics  is  precisely  what  makes  them 
dirty;  their  refusal  to  discuss  politics  is  what  makes  them  corrupt. 
Of  course,  these  self-satisfied  people  do  mix  in  politics,  do  discuss 
them  every  day  of  their  lives— when  they  protest  against  the  poor 
pavement  in  their  street;  against  the  slums  and  plague  spots  in  their 
city ;  against  the  ease  with  which  burglars  loot  their  houses ;  against 
the  flagrant  bootlegging  and  lawbreaking  that  are  going  on  under 
their  noses;  against  the  raise  in  their  rent;  against  the  high  cost  of 
food ;  against  the  price  of  coal ;  against  the  strike  that  forces  them  to 
walk  to  work;  against  the  hordes  of  new  immigrants  that  keep  coming 
to  compete  for  their  jobs ;  against  the  heartbreaking  nick  that,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  taxation  makes  in  their  pay.  All  these  things 
are  politics  and  these  things  and  others  like  them  are  all  there  is  to 
politics.  Yet  there  are  still  people  who  say  they  are  not  interested 
in  politics ;  others  who  are  interested  in  them  only  once  in  four  years. 

There  is  a  class  of  politicians  who  want  nothing  better  than  to 
keep  these  people  in  this  frame  of  mind;  who  like  to  have  them 
safely  herded  in  the  grand  stand,  fatuously  cheering  and  betting  on 
ponies  without  any  real  information  on  them.  They  are  strong  for 
the  mollusk,  and  next  to  him  for  the  man  who  has  been  a  lifelong 
Republican,  or  who  has  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  who 
has  never  been  a  worker  inside  the  party,  trying  conscientiously  in 
victory  to  make  it  stand  for  something  more  than  an  appetite  for 
office,  and  in  defeat  for  an  ideal  of  better  govemment.-Editonal, 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 


“DUTY”  THE  WATCHWORD  FOR  ALL 


The  significant  feature  of  recent  utterances  from  public  men  is 
the  emphasis  they  place  on  the  need,  the  imperative  need,  for  service 
in  the  public  interest  by  all  of  us.  During  the  war,  service  was  in 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country — service  in  battle,  service  in  shop, 
service  in  office  and  in  home.  Selfishness  stood  far  in  the 
background.  *  *  * 

As  a  people,  we  could  not  understand  that  the  problems  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  great  war  are  as  acute  and  as  baffling  as  were  the 
problems  of  war — in  some  respects  more  so.  We  could  not  realize 
that  the  whole  world,  not  one  or  two  nations,  had  to  be  brought 
together  in  new  settlements  and  new  relations ;  that  the  sword  could 
not  be  turned  into  the  plowshare  without  a  helping  hand  from  those 
who  had  sheathed  it. 

But  the  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  take  official  responsi¬ 
bility  for  shaping  our  new  policies,  who  are  to  be  in  a  sense  the  look¬ 
outs  on  our  nation’s  bridge,  see  plainly  the  period  of  test  ahead  of 
the  country — indeed,  ahead  of  the  world — and  not  one  of  them  has 
failed  to  say  over  and  over  again  that  the  need  of  individual  service, 
of  unselfish  service,  by  you  and  by  me — by  every  patriotic  citizen — 
is  as  great  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 

We  cannot  travel  back  to  peace  by  any  primrose  path.  Order 
does  not  so  easily  come  out  of  chaos ;  the  factory,  the  counting  room 
and  the  store  cannot  be  a  shell  into  which  we  can  withdraw,  looking 
only  after  our  own  interests  and  leaving  to  others  the  burden  of 
caring  for  the  nation’s  interests  as  a  whole.  We  must  do  our  part 
to  win  the  rewards  of  peace  for  our  country  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  did  our  part  to  win  the  victory  in  war.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way. — Henry  L.  Stoddard  in  New  York  Mail. 


I  rejoice  in  the  inheritance  of  a  Christian  belief.  I  don’t  mind 
saying  it  that  I  gladly  go  to  God  Almighty  for  strength  in  confronting 
the  responsibilities  that  face  me.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  my 
conception  of  what  government  ought  to  be,  to  bring  into  practise  in 
American  government  the  thoughts  that  emanate  from  leading  minds. 
I  don’t  think  a  government  can  be  wholly  just  that  has  not  in  some 
way  a  contact  with  Omnipotence.  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  answer 
every  desire  of  the  American  people  without  surrender  of  a  single 
thing  we  hold  dear  in  heritage. — Warren  G.  Harding. 


I  believe  Senator  Harding  is  not  only  honest  and  conscientious 
but  a  man  whose  whole  purpose  is  to  do  the  very  best  thing  for  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  will  agree  as  to  what  is 
best,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  do  his  best  the  American  people  can  trust 
him  and  be  hopeful. — William  J.  Bryan. 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS  ON  WASHINGTON 

As  the  years  go  by  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  ever  issued  from  the  hand  of  man.  Drawn  up  in  the  infancy 
of  our  republic,  and  amid  the  fears  and  suspicions  and  oppositions  of 
many  patriotic  men,  it  has  weathered  the  storm  periods  of  American 
public  life,  and  has  proved  elastic  enough  to  withstand  every  strain 
put  upon  it  by  party  spirit,  western  development,  world-wide  immi¬ 
gration,  wars  little  and  great,  far-reaching  social  and  economic 
changes,  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  growth  of  individual  wealth 
and  the  vagaries  of  endless  reformers.  *  *  * 

When  George  Washington  obtained  its  final  adoption,  largely  out 
of  respect  for  his  judgment  and  as  a  tribute  of  confidence  in  him,  he 
made  all  mankind  his  debtor  forever,  for  the  constitution  has  proved 
the  bulwark  of  every  right  and  every  fair  promise  that  the  American 
Revolution  stood  for.  With  the  constitution  came  the  solidarity  and 
the  union  which  has  marked  our  progress  up  to  now ;  without  it  we 
would  have  remained  thirteen  independent  colonies,  with  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  prejudices  peculiar  to  each.  For  all  times  to  come  may  it 
remain  the  instrument  safeguarding  our  national  life  and  insuring 
us  the  liberties  and  freedom  which  it  guarantees. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  religious  liberty  was 
here  secured  to  all  men  as  a  right  under  federal  protection. 

That  was  indeed  a  big  thing,  a  mighty  thing  for  a  man  to  do,  to 
write  into  the  fundamentals  of  a  government  enactments  that  would 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  and  traditional  prejudices.  But  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  did,  so  that  not  only  was  religious 
intolerance  branded  as  something  un-American,  but  future  American 
citizens  came  to  our  shores,  full-hearted  and  well  disposed,  and  the 
whole  world  was  made  a  debtor  to  the  wise  founders  of  this  charter 
of  human  rights  and  human  interests.  *  *  * 

I  fear  no  enemy  from  without.  The  enemy  I  fear  is  he  who,  for¬ 
getting  human  nature  and  the  history  of  Europe,  would  raise  the 
question  of  another’s  religious  belief,  and  introduce  strife  and  discord 
into  the  life  of  our  country.  *  *  *  Fortunately  our  common  law 
protects  every  American  in  his  religious  belief,  as  it  protects  him 
in  his  civil  rights,  so  that  whatever  offenses  may  be  occasionally 
committed  here  in  this  respect,  are  local  and  temporary,  and  are 
universally  regarded  as  un-American  and  are  for  this  reason  short¬ 
lived.  The  great  wrongs  which  men  have  suffered  elsewhere  in 
this  respect  of  religion  are  here  unthinkable.  *  *  * 

During  his  administration  Washington  gave  force  and  direction 
to  the  written  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proved,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  its  existence,  how  practical  a  document  it  was  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  affairs  of  government  and  men.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  all  my  fellow  citizens  will  find  in  the  liberty  and  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  peace  and  security,  and  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  George  Washington,  virtues  and  qualities  worthy  of  the 
highest  imitation.— (Copyright,  1921,  by  the  Metropolitan  Publishing 
Co.  and  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Review.  All  rights  reserved.) 
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MACAULAY’S  FAMOUS  PROPHECY 

In  1857,  Thomas  B.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay,  the  great 
English  historian,  wrote  a  letter  to  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Virginia,  who 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson  and  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York,  from  which  letter  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

“  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic 
must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy  liberty  or  civilization,  or  both.  You 
may  think  that  your  country  enjoys  an  exemption  from  these  evils. 

I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  Your 
fate  I  believe  to  be  certain,  though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  cause. 
As  long  as  you  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land,  your  laboring  population  will  be  far  more  at  ease  than  the  labor¬ 
ing  population  of  the  old  world,  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  politics  may  continue  to  exist  without  causing  any  fatal  calamity. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  New  England  will  be  as  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  as  Old  England.  Wages  will  be  as  low,  and  will  fluctuate  with 
you  as  with  us.  You  will  have  your  Manchesters  and  Birminghams, 
and  in  those  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  artisans  will  assuredly  sometimes  be  out  of  work.  Then  your 
institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to  the  test.  *  *  * 

“  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  government  will  never  be  able  to  re¬ 
strain  a  distressed  and  discontented  majority;  for  with  you  the  major¬ 
ity  is  the  government,  and  has  the  rich,  who  are  always  a  minority, 
absolutely  at  its  mercy.  The  day  will  come  when  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom  has  more  than  half 
a  breakfast  or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a 
legislature.  On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience,  respect 
for  vested  right,  strict  observance  of  public  faith.  On  the  other  is  a 
demagogue,  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and  usurers, 
and  asking  why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne 
and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want 
of  necessaries.  Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
by  a  working  man  who  hears  his  children  cry  for  more  bread? 

“  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some  such  season  of  ad¬ 
versity  as  I  have  described,  do  things  which  will  prevent  prosperity 
from  returning;  that  you  will  act  like  people  who  should,  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  devour  all  the  seed  com,  and  thus  make  the  next  year  not 
of  scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine.  There  will  be  I  fear  spoliation. 
The  spoliation  will  increase  the  distress;  the  distress  will  produce 
spoliation.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  constitution  is  all 
sail  and  no  anchor. 
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“  As  I  said  before,  when  a  society  has  entered  on  this  downward 
progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some 
Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong 
hand  or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste 
by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  empire  was  in 
the  fifth,  with  this  difference— that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who 
ravished  the  Roman  empire  came  from  without,  while  your  Huns 
and  Vandals  will  have  been  engaged  within  your  own  country  by 
your  own  institutions.” 

(Shall  Macaulay’s  prophecy  come  true  ?  Not  if  we  are  loyal  to 
our  own  best  selves.  But  “  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ”  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  best  of  prayers.  We  need  both  wisdom  and 
strength,  wisdom  to  know  the  right  and  strength  to  do  it. — J.  T.  M.) 


Let  nothing  distract  us ;  let  no  discordant  voice  intrude  to  em¬ 
barrass  us  in  the  solution  of  the  mighty  problems  which  involve  such 
vast  consequences  to  ourselves  and  posterity.  Let  us  remember  that 
God  bestows  supreme  opportunity  upon  no  nation  which  is  not  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  supreme  duly. — McKinley  at  St.  Louis,  1898. 


NO  ALIEN  PLOTTING,  NO  DUAL  CITIZENSHIP 

Let  us  make  it  entirely  clear  that  we  have  no  place  for  so-called 
citizens  of  German  birth  or  lineage,  or  of  any  other  origin,  who, 
false  to  their  vows,  seek  to  prejudice  American  action  for  the  benefit 
of  an  alien  government,  or  who  would  determine  an  American 
question  for  a  foreign  reason.  We  shall  henceforth  permit  no  such 
thing  as  dual  citizenship  in  America. 

We  earnestly  protest  against  the  debasement  of  our  American 
citizenship  to  promote  political  or  warlike  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  a  friendly  people.  Under  no  subterfuge  can  this  country 
be  used  by  persons  of  alien  lineage  to  harbor  intrigue  against  them. 
The  American  people  are  weary  of  foreign  propaganda.  Old  World 
prejudices  and  inherited  antagonisms  have  no  place  on  American  soil. 

We  welcome  all  who  leave  these  behind  and  who  honestly  come 
among  us  to  adopt  America  as  their  own,  but  we  equally  abhor  all 
who  come  here  to  carry  on  racial  strife  and  who,  under  the  cloak  of 
American  citizenship,  ignore  their  obligations  to  the  detriment  of 

American  institutions.  „  x  , 

May  all  those  patriotic  men  who  fought  and  all  who  loyally  stood 
behind  them  pledge  anew  the  fulfillment  of  their  obligations  to  the 
nation,  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  again  avow  eternal  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  upon  which  this  great 
Nation  rests. — General  John  J.  Pershing. 
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LINCOLN’S  VIEWS  WHEN  TWENTY-EIGHT 

YEARS  OLD 


In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun,  we,  the 
American  people,  find  our  account  running  the  date  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  possession  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of 
territory,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  under  the  government  of  a  system  of  political  institutions 
conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells  us. 

We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in 
the  acquirement  or  establishment  of  them;  they  are  a  legacy,  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave  and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented 
and  departed,  race  of  our  ancestors. 

Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed  it)  to  possess  them¬ 
selves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  uprear 
upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights;  ’tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned  by 
the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
untom  by  usurpation — to  the  latest  generation  that  fate  shall  permit 
the  world  to  know.  This  task  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to 
ourselves,  duty  to  posterity  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all 
imperatively  require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 

How,  then,  shall  we  perform  it?  At  what  point  shall  we  expect 
the  approach  of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  it? 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean 
and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own 
excepted)  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  com¬ 
mander,  could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer, 
if  it  ever  reaches  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its 
author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  through 
all  time,  or  die  by  suicide.  *  *  * 

I  know  the  American  people  are  much  attached  to  their  govern¬ 
ment;  I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake;  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently  before  they  would  ever  think 
of  exchanging  it  for  another — yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the 
laws  be  continually  disregarded  and  despised,  if  their  rights  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons  and  property  are  held  by  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affections  from  the 
government  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  to  that  sooner  or  later 
it  must  come. 
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Here,  then,  is  one  point  from  which  danger  must  be  expected. 
The  question  recurs,  “  How  shall  we  fortify  against  it?  ” 

The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
’76  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so 
to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  property  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children’s  liberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries  and  in  colleges ;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  in  spelling 
books  and  in  almanacs ;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation ;  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues  and  colors  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

They  [the  revolutionary  fathers]  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
liberty;  and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple  must 
fall  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other 
pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has 
helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy. 
Reason — cold,  calculating  unimpassioned  reason — must  furnish  all 
the  materials  for  our  future  support  and  defense.  Let  those  materials 
be  molded  into  general  intelligence,  sound  morality,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  and  that  we  improved 
to  the  last,  that  we  revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that  we  remained 
free  to  the  last,  that  during  his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile 
foot  to  pass  over  or  desecrate  his  resting  place,  shall  be  that  which, 
to  learn,  the  last  trumpet  shall  awaken  our  Washington. 

Upon  this  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its 
basis ;  and,  as  truly  as  it  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institution, 
“the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” — From  a  too  little 
known  speech  delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Lyceum,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  in  1837. 


LET  US  HAVE  FAITH 

We  need  many  things  in  the  next  four  years — laws,  international 
understandings,  financial  readjustments,  better  industrial  relations. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  need  to  remember  that  every  material  problem 
is  a  spiritual  problem  at  bottom;  that  in  its  solution  not  a  formula 
but  a  spirit  is  needed.  And  every  President  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  us  what  Lincoln  would  surely  ask — common  sense,  patience, 
tolerance,  good  humor,  and  an  overmastering  faith. — Collier’s  Weekly. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT’S  WISE  COUNSEL 

(From  Foreword  to  his  Autobiography) 


It  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  nation  as  for  the  individual,  what 
is  most  important  is  to  insist  on  the  vital  need  of  combining  certain 
sets  of  qualities  which  separately  are  common  enough,  and,  alas, 
useless  enough.  Practical  efficiency  is  common,  and  lofty  idealism 
not  uncommon;  it  is  the  combination  that  is  necessary,  and  the 
combination  is  rare.  Love  of  peace  is  common  enough  among  weak, 
shortsighted,  timid  and  lazy  persons;  and  on  the  other  hand,  courage 
is  found  among  many  men  of  evil  temper  and  bad  character.  Neither 
quality  shall  by  itself  avail. 

Justice  among  the  nations  of  mankind,  and  the  uplifting  of  human¬ 
ity,  can  be  brought  about  only  by  those  strong  and  daring  men  who 
with  wisdom  love  peace,  but  who  love  righteousness  more  than  peace. 
Facing  the  immense  complexity  of  modem  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  there  is  need  to  use  freely  and  unhesitatingly  the  collec¬ 
tive  power  of  all  of  us;  and  yet  no  exercise  of  collective  power  will 
ever  avail  if  the  average  individual  does  not  keep  his  or  her  sense  of 
personal  duty,  initiative  and  responsibility. 

There  is  need  to  develop  all  the  virtues  that  have  the  state  for 
their  sphere  of  action ;  but  these  virtues  are  as  dust  in  a  windy  street 
unless  back  of  them  lie  the  strong  and  tender  virtues  of  a  family  life 
based  on  the  love  of  the  one  man  for  the  one  woman  and  on  their 
joyous  and  fearless  acceptance  of  their  common  obligation  to  the 
children  that  are  theirs. 

There  must  be  the  keenest  sense  of  duty,  and  with  it  must  go 
the  joy  of  living ;  there  must  be  shame  at  the  thought  of  shirking  the 
hard  work  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  delight  in  the  many- 
sided  beauty  of  life.  With  soul  of  flame  and  temper  of  steel,  we  must 
act  as  our  coolest  judgment  bids  us.  We  must  exercise  the  largest 
charity  towards  the  wrongdoer  that  is  compatible  with  relentless 
war  against  the  wrong-doing.  We  must  be  just  to  others,  generous 
to  others,  and  yet  we  must  realize  that  it  is  a  shameful  and  wicked 
thing  not  to  withstand  oppression  with  high  heart  and  ready  hand. 
With  gentleness  and  tenderness  there  must  go  dauntless  bravery 
and  grim  acceptance  of  labor  and  hardship  and  peril.  All  for  each 
and  each  for  all,  is  a  good  motto;  but  only  on  condition  that  each 
works  with  might  and  main  to  so  maintain  himself  as  not  to  be  a 
burden  to  others. 

We  of  the  great  modem  democracies  must  strive  unceasingly  to 
make  our  several  countries  lands  in  which  a  poor  man  who  works 
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hard  can  live  comfortably  and  honestly,  and  in  which  a  rich  man 
cannot  live  dishonestly  nor  in  slothful  avoidance  of  duty.  And  yet 
we  must  judge  rich  man  and  poor  man  alike  by  a  standard  which 
rests  on  conduct  and  not  on  caste ;  and  we  must  frown  with  the  same 
stem  severity  on  the  mean  and  vicious  envy  which  hates  and  would 
plunder  a  man  because  he  is  well  off,  and  on  the  brutal  and  selfish 
arrogance  which  looks  down  on  and  exploits  the  man  with  whom 
life  has  gone  hard. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Sagamore  Hill,  October  i,  1913. 

Unless  this  country  is  made  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in, 
it  won’t  be  a  good  place  for  any  of  us  to  live  in. — Roosevelt. 

The  poorest  motto  upon  which  an  American  can  act  is  the  motto 
of  “Some  men  down,”  and  the  safest  to  follow  is  that  of  “All  men  up.” 
— Roosevelt  at  opening  of  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901. 

The  government  should  not  be  for  a  man  because  he  is  rich,  nor 
against  him  because  he  is  rich ;  it  should  not  be  for  a  man  because 
he  is  poor,  nor  against  him  because  he  is  poor;  it  should  be  for  him 
if  he  is  right  and  against  him  if  he  is  wrong,  whether  he  is  rich  or 
poor. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  is  foolish  to  pride  ourselves  upon  our  progress  and  prosperity, 
upon  our  commanding  position  in  the  international  industrial  world,, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  nothing  but  denunciation  for  the  men  to 
whose  commanding  position  we  in  part  owe  this  very  progress  and 
prosperity,  this  commanding  position.— Roosevelt  at  Cincinnati,  1902.. 


“No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife  and 
all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby.” — Owen  Meredith’s 
Lucile  (written  in  Washington). 


Because  trade  union  restrictions  are  inconceivably  wasteful  and 
all  too  conceivably  vexatious,  it  does  not  follow  that  trade  unions 
should  be  “  destroyed.”  Few  people  can  have  the  wish  and  far 
fewer  the  purpose,  for  they  know  that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible. 
Sensible  folk  are  aware  that  trade  unions  have  achieved  incalculable 
good,  in  which  society  as  a  whole  has  its  share.  If  here  and  there  an 
employer  is  found  who  interprets  the  open  shop  as  a  shop  that  is 
closed  to  union  men,  the  fact  is  regrettable  though  humanly  explain¬ 
able,  but  even  at  the  worst  it  is  very  far  from  indicating  a  wish  to 
destroy  organized  labor.  During  the  war  labor  called  the  tune. 
To-day  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  a  common  inspiration  pro¬ 
duces  identical  language  and  methods  throughout  the  nation.  But 
in  the  larger  sense  the  cause  of  employer  and  employed  is  the  same 
and  can  best  be  served  by  steady  and  economic  production.  The 
present  suffering  of  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  if  the  unions  learn  this 
lesson.  Labor  can  only  be  paid  out  of  what  it  creates,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  efficiency  of  each  is  a  gain  for  all.— New  York  Times. 


THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  TO-DAY  MAY  BE  THE 
EMPLOYERS  OF  TO-MORROW 

In  the  United  States  capital  must  not  and  will  not  give  cause  for 
offense  to  labor;  in  the  United  States  labor  must  not  and  will  not 
destroy  itself  by  trying  to  wreck  capital.  There  has  been  great  prog¬ 
ress  in  America  with  regard  to  these  relationships  during  recent  years. 

Employer  and  employed  are  not  here  spoken  of  as  master  and 
servant ;  they  are  associates,  and  both  find  the  relationship  a  pleasant 
one.  Each  is  obligated  to  consider  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  those  he  works  with.  Interdependence  is  complete  and  perfectly 
admitted.  This  is  not  a  theopr ;  it  is  a  practice.  Capital  understands 
not  only  the  honesty  of  the  situation,  but  also  its  wisdom. 

The  majorities,  the  vast  majorities,  on  both  sides  are  not  only 
fairminded,  but  also  considerate ;  they  love  justice,  liberty  and  peace ; 
above  all  they  love  progress. 

I  know  the  workmen  of  America.  They  are  intelligent  beyond 
any  others  in  the  world.  A  Bolshevist  must  certainly  be  an  individual 
with  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  The  American  workman 
has  more  which  might  be  lost,  in  the  grand  aggregate,  than  any  other 
workman  in  the  world,  or  for  that  matter  anybody  else  in  the  United 
States.  *  *  * 

An  immense  majority  of  those  who  reach  prosperity  begin  life 
in  humble  circumstances;  an  immense  majority  of  those  who  com¬ 
mence  life  in  humble  circumstances  glory  in  the  fact  that  in  this 
favored  nation  they  may  rise,  through  moderate  economy,  persever¬ 
ance  and  intelligence,  to  at  least  comfortable  independence.  *  *  * 

More  and  more  it  is  being  demonstrated  in  Arnerica  that,  by 
reason  of  opportunities  afforded  in  our  well-fashioned  republic,  and 
under  the  protection  completely  afforded  by  our  laws,  wealth  and 
position  inevitably  are  distributed.  Families  in  one  decade  poor 
and  without  influence,  in  the  next  loom  leaders  in  prosperity  and 
power,  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  initiative  and  ability. 
In  America,  the  workmen  of  today  are  the  employers  of  tomorrow. 
I  have  been  immensely  interested  in  this  characteristically  American 
tendency  and  have  inquired  into  it.  Practically  all  the  successful 
men  in  the  industry  with  which  I  am  associated,  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel,  began  life  without  pecuniary  advantage, 
or  any  influence  save  that  which  they  themselves  created  through 
faithful  and  honest  performance  of  their  duty  as  it  came  to  hand. 
This  fact  is  undeniable. 

The  country  has  grown  through  intelligent  cooperative  individual¬ 
ism.  Individualism  of  itself  is  not  enough.  It  must  be  intelligent 
and  willing  to  cooperate.  “  The  old  basic  principle,”  to  quote  from 
an  address  made  some  years  ago  by  a  business  man,  “  of  individual¬ 
ism  was  based  on  a  distrust  of  one’s  competitors;  on  the  feeling  that, 
to  succeed  yourself,  you  must  crush  your  rivals;  and  on  the  solid 
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belief  that  they  were  mean  enough  to  feel  the  same  toward  you. 
As  a  result,  every  man  went  out  knifing  for  his  competitors ;  an  indus¬ 
trial  panic  ran  like  wildfire.  The  smaller  concern  went  down  to 
ruin,  and  the  stronger,  which  worried  through  to  harbor,  required 
financial  experts  to  heal  or  hide  its  wounds.  No  one  benefited  by 
this — all  suffered,  manufacturer  and  consumer  alike.” 

The  day  of  such  individualism  has  passed.  As  business  has 
grown  larger,  it  has  grown  wiser.  It  believes  in  cooperation.  It 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  regulation  and  restraint  of  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  harm  and  injury  to  the  public  interest ;  but 
it  does  not  agree  that  the  way  to  prevent  harm  is  to  destroy  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  may  be,  and  generally  are,  utilized  for  the  promotion  of 
good.  There  has  been  in  the  past  too  much  complaint  and  too  much 
action  that  was  based  on  mere  theory.  As  a  nation  we  are  becoming 
wiser  and  more  practical.  We  acknowledge  that  the  power  to  accom¬ 
plish  good  may,  and  often  does,  involve  the  opportunity  to  do  harm; 
therefore,  we  would  restrain  the  latter  and  encourage  the  former.  *  *  * 

But  regulation  is  something  very  different  from  destruction.  We 
cannot  be  prosperous  while  destroying  the  economic  foundation  of 
prosperity.  The  first  and  fundamental  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  is  the  economic  conditions, 
though  there  are  other  things  as  important  to  be  considered.  Pros¬ 
perity  should  be  fostered;  business  success,  large  business  as  well 
as  small,  should  be  protected,  encouraged  and  assisted  in  every 
honest  way.  *  *  *  It  behooves  the  employers  to  give  constant  and 
intelligent  thought  to  the  rights,  necessities  and  welfare  of  the 
employees.  *  *  *  And  the  employees  are  just  as  dependent  on 

the  employer.  *  *  *  And  the  general  public  should  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  does  appreciate  the  importance  of  according  to  all  classes  fair, 
just  and  honest  consideration  and  treatment.  No  wrong  or  unrea¬ 
sonable  basis  will  be  permanent. 

The  large  majority  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  business 
success,  large  and  small,  so  long  as  it  is  decently  and  fairly  conducted. 
The  leading  men  throughout  the  land  do  not  now  hesitate  to  announce 
publicly  their  inclination  to  protect  and  promote  the  business  interests 
of  the  country  and  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  make  this  practical, 
for  they  know  there  is  a  general  sentiment  to  sustain  them.  Business 
interests,  if  and  when  deserving,  may  expect  hereafter  to  receive  due 
consideration  and  fair  treatment  by  the  public  and  the  Government. 

And  I  further  hope  that  we  shall  avoid  the  danger  of  discriminatory 
legislation  in  this  country.  Any  legislation  that  is  calculated  to 
create  dissensions,  or  to  favorably  affect  one  class,  as  it  is  called  in 
general  terms,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  harmful  and  vicious; 
and,  carried  to  its  natural  results,  may  endanger  the  national  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  Harmony  between  all  classes  of  people  concerning  the 
problems  in  which  all  have  a  direct  and  personal  interest  is  essential 
to  the  best  results  for  all. — Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  New  York,  in  Leslie’s  Weekly. 
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LABOR  AND  CAPITAL— PARTNERS 

Labor  and  Capital  are  rather  abstract  words  with  which  to  de¬ 
scribe  those  vital  forces,  which  working  together  become  productively 
useful  to  mankind.  Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  Labor  and 
Capital  are  men  with  muscle  and  men  with  money  human  beings, 
imbued  with  the  same  weaknesses  and  virtues,  the  same  cravings 
and  aspirations. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  relations  of  men  engaged  in  industry 
are  human  relations.  Men  do  not  live  merely  to  toil;  they  also  live 
to  play,  to  mingle  with  their  fellows,  to  love,  to  worship.  The  test 
of  the  success  of  our  social  organization  is  the  extent  to  which  every 
man  is  free  to  realize  his  highest  and  best  self;  and  in  considering 
any  economic  or  political  problem,  that  fundamental  fact  should  be 
recognized.  If  in  the  conduct  of  industry,  therefore,  the  manager 
ever  keeps  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  employees  he  is  dealing 
with  human  beings,  with  flesh  and  blood,  with  hearts  and  souls; 
and  if,  likewise,  the  workmen  realize  that  managers  and  investors  are 
themselves  also  human  beings,  how  much  bitterness  will  be  avoided ! 

Are  the  interests  of  these  human  beings  with  labor  to  sell  and 
with  capital  to  employ  necessarily  antagonistic  or  necessarily  mutual? 
Must  the  advance  of  one  retard  the  progress  of  the  other?  Should 
their  attitude  toward  each  other  be  that  of  enemies  or  of  partners? 
The  answer  one  makes  to  these  fundamental  questions  must  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  for  any  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  Labor 
and  Capital. 

Our  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  industrial  problem  is  due  too 
often  to  a  failure  to  understand  the  true  interests  of  Labor  and 
Capital.  And  I  suspect  this  lack  of  understanding  is  just  as  prevalent 
among  representatives  of  Capital  as  among  representatives  of  Labor. 
In  any  event  the  conception  one  has  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
these  interests  will  naturally  determine  one’s  attitude  toward  every 
phase  of  their  relationship. 

Much  of  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  absolutely  limited,  and  that  if  one 
man  gets  more,  another  necessarily  gets  less.  Hence  there  are  those 
who  hold  that  if  Labor’s  wages  are  increased  or  its  working  conditions 
improved,  Capital  suffers  because  it  must  deprive  itself  of  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  bill.  Some  employers  go  so  far  as  to  justify  them¬ 
selves  in  appropriating  from  the  product  of  industry  all  that  remains 
after  Labor  has  received  the  smallest  amount  which  it  can  be  induced 
or  forced  to  accept;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  men  who  hold 
that  Labor  is  the  producer  of  all  wealth,  hence  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
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product,  and  that  whatever  is  taken  by  Capital  is  stolen  from  Labor. 

If  this  theory  is  sound,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  relation 
between  Labor  and  Capital  is  fundamentally  one  of  antagonism, 
and  that  each  should  consolidate  and  arm  its  forces,  dividing  the 
products  of  industry  between  them  in  proportion  as  their  selfishness 
is  enforced  by  their  power. 

But  all  such  counsel  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  riches  available 
to  man  are  practically  without  limit ;  that  the  world’s  wealth  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed  and  undergoing  mutation,  and  that  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  process  both  Labor  and  Capital  are  indispensable.  If 
these  great  forces  cooperate,  the  products  of  industry  are  steadily 
increased;  whereas,  if  they  fight,  the  production  of  wealth  is  certain 
to  be  either  retarded  or  stopped  altogether,  and  the  well-springs  of 
material  progress  choked.  The  problem  of  promoting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  Capital  may  well  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
most  vital  problem  of  modern  civilization.  Peace  may  be  established 
among  the  nations  of  the  world;  but  if  the  underlying  factors  of 
material  growth  within  each  nation  are  themselves  at  war,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  all  progress  are  undermined. 

Capital  cannot  move  a  wheel  without  Labor,  nor  Labor  advance 
beyond  a  mere  primitive  existence  without  Capital.  But  with  Labor 
and  Capital  as  partners,  wealth  is  created  and  ever  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  made  possible.  In  the  development  of  this  partnership,  the 
greatest  social  service  is  rendered  by  that  man  who  so  cooperates 
in  the  organization  of  industry  as  to  afford  to  the  largest  number  of 
men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-development,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  every  man  of  those  benefits  which  his  own  work  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  civilization.  This  is  better  than  charity  or  philanthropy; 
it  helps  men  to  help  themselves  and  widens  the  horizon  of  life. 

Through  such  a  process  the  laborer  is  constantly  becoming  the 
capitalist,  and  the  accumulated  fruits  of  present  industry  are  made 
the  basis  of  further  progress.  The  world  puts  its  richest  prizes  at  the 
feet  of  great  organizing  ability,  enterprise,  and  foresight,  because 
such  qualities  are  rare  and  yet  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
the  vast  natural  resources  which  otherwise  would  lie  useless  on  the 
earth’s  surface  or  in  its  hidden  depths.  It  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
facts  of  industrial  history  that  the  most  successful  enterprises  have 
been  those  which  have  been  so  well  organized  and  so  efficient  in 
eliminating  waste,  that  the  laborers  were  paid  high  wages,  the  con¬ 
suming  public — upon  whose  patronage  the  success  of  every  enter¬ 
prise  depends — enjoyed  declining  prices,  and  the  owners  realized 
large  profits. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1916. 
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REPUBLIC  OR  DEMOCRACY— WHICH  ? 


The  American  people,  we  have  been  assured,  entered  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy — not  Republicanism.  If  this 
statement  were  the  fact  of  the  case,  the  future  would  hold  in  store 
for  us  a  grievous  disappointment:  The  world  can  be  made  safe  for 
republicanism;  it  cannot  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  *  *  * 

I  will  draw  the  distinction  between  Republicanism  and  Democracy 
in  such  terms  as  will  best  serve  to  exhibit  the  profound  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  which  exist  between  them  as  systems  of  government. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  republicanism  is  that  legislators 
shall  be  representatives;  the  distinguishing  feature  of  democracy  is 
that  legislators  shall  be  delegates. 

A  legislative  representative  is  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  devote 
his  own  knowledge,  his  own  abilities,  his  own  judgment  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs ;  a  delegate  is  a  man  sent  to  the  capitol  by  the 
majority  of  voters  to  register  their  will. 

In  voting  for  or  against  a  measure,  a  representative  is  guided  by 
his  own  opinion,  reached  after  legislative  debate ;  a  delegate  is  guided 
by  the  opinions  of  other  people,  reached  before  legislative  debate. 

Assuming  equal  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  each,  a  represen¬ 
tative  best  discharges  his  duties  by  being  independent;  a  delegate 
by  being  subservient. 

Legislation  passed  by  representatives  is  an  expression  of  judg¬ 
ment;  legislation  passed  by  delegates  is  an  expression  of  will.  *  *  * 

Macaulay’s  words  [in  his  canvass  for  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1832,  quoted  in  part  on  the  opposite  page]  present  in  the  most  concise 
phraseology  the  principles  upon  which  alone  representative  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  operated  successfully,  if  it  is  assumed  that  its  chief 
concern  is  the  prudent,  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  public 
affairs. — Alleyne  Ireland  in  North  American  Review,  September,  1920. 


We  must  adopt,  not  a  small  or  cautiously  meager  advance  in  our 
tariff  rates,  but  one  *  *  *  sufficiently  high  to  protect  our  own 
industries.  And,  in  addition,  to  insure  public  welfare  and  prosperity, 
we  must  give  to  our  railroads  such  appropriate  rights  and  control 
of  their  property  *  *  *  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  not  only  subsis¬ 
tence  and  maintenance  but  a  margin  of  profit  and  accumulated  capital 
that  a  reasonable  and  just  public  policy  toward  them  will  bring. — 
Thomas  B.  Walker,  Minneapolis. 
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MACAULAY  ON  PREELECTION  PLEDGES 

The  practice  of  begging  for  votes  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  absurd, 
pernicious  and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  true  principles  of 
representative  government.  To  request  an  honest  man  to  vote 
according  to  his  conscience  is  superfluous.  To  request  him  to  vote 
against  his  conscience  is  an  insult. 

I  trust  that  the  great  and  intelligent  body  of  people  who  have 
obtained  the  elective  franchise  will  see  that  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  be  given,  like  rooms  in  an  almshouse,  to 
urgency  of  solicitation;  and  that  the  man  who  surrenders  his  vote 
to  caresses  and  supplications  forgets  his  duty  as  much  as  if  he  sold 
it  for  a  bank-note.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  an  Englishman  will 
think  it  as  great  an  affront  to  be  courted  and  fawned  upon  in  his 
capacity  of  elector  as  in  his  capacity  of  juryman. 

My  conduct  is  before  the  electors  of  Leeds.  My  opinions  shall 
on  all  occasions  be  stated  to  them  with  perfect  frankness.  If  they 
approve  that  conduct,  if  they  concur  in  those  opinions,  they  ought, 
not  for  my  sake  but  for  their  own,  to  choose  me  as  their  member. 
*  *  *  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  touching  a  question  that  has  lately 
been  much  canvassed;  I  mean  the  question  of  pledges.  In  this 
letter,  and  in  every  letter  that  I  have  written  to  my  friends  at  Leeds, 
I  have  plainly  stated  my  opinions.  But  I  think  it,  at  this  juncture, 
my  duty  to  declare  that  I  will  give  no  pledges.  *  *  *  Just  as  a 
physician  understands  medicine  better  than  an  ordinary  man,  just 
as  a  shoemaker  makes  shoes  better  than  an  ordinary  man,  so  a 
person  whose  life  is  passed  in  transacting  affairs  of  State  becomes 
a  better  statesman  than  an  ordinary  man. 

In  politics,  as  well  as  every  other  department  of  life,  the  public 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  checking  those  who  serve  it.  If  a  man 
finds  that  he  derives  no  benefit  from  the  prescription  of  his  physician, 
he  calls  in  another.  *  *  *  But  when  he  has  called  in  a  physician  of 
whom  he  hears  a  good  report,  and  whose  general  practice  he  believes 
to  be  judicious,  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  to  tie  down  that  physician 
to  order  particular  pills  and  particular  draughts— Thomas  B. 
Macaulay,  Candidate  for  Commons  in  1832  for  Leeds. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Judged  in  the  light  of  its  history,  democracy  never  produced  a 
permanent,  stable  and  responsible  government  until  its  inherent 
possibilities  were  vindicated  by  its  constitutional  development  in 
the  American  colonies  after  the  War  for  Independence.  Without 
the  expedients  that  were  then  for  the  first  time  adopted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  responsible  government  by  the  people,  it  would  have 
proved  a  failure  in  America  as  it  had  elsewhere.  The  period  between 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1789,  was  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in 
which  the  whole  theory  of  self-government,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  was  held  to  be  in  doubt. 

There  are  definite  points  of  difference  between  the  earlier  forms 
of  democracy  and  that  which  came  into  being  in  the  United  States 
with  the  adoption  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions.  American 
democracy  rests  upon  three  fundamental  postulates,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  standards  of  judgment  by  which  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  democracy  is  to  be  determined:  (1)  that  all 
rightful  governmental  authority  is  derived  from  the  people  by  definite 
delegation  to  certain  specified  officers  of  government;  (2)  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  rightly  ordained  and  controlled  by  representatives  of  the 
whole  people,  and  not  by  a  particular  group ;  and  (3)  that  the  inherent 
rights  and  liberties  of  every  citizen  are  under  the  guaranteed  judicial 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws. 

It  was  upon  these  three  postulates  that  a  form  of  government  was, 
for  the  first  time,  constituted  in  the  United  States,  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  example  and  model  for  what  is  known  as  Constitutional 
Government  throughout  the  world.  Wherever  the  three  postulates 
named  have  been  actually  accepted  in  practice,  a  sound,  stable  and 
responsible  government  has  been  brought  into  being ;  and  wherever 
any  one  of  them  has  been  disregarded,  there  has  resulted  instability, 
irresponsibility,  and  either  chronic  revolution  or  reversion  to  some 
form  of  autocratic  rule. 

There  is,  as  every  student  of  political  history  knows,  another 
quite  different  conception  of  government  which  delights  to  call  itself 
democratic.  *  *  *  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  this  type  of  democracy 
is  the  belief  that  the  human  will  can  change  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
that  division  can  take  the  place  of  production,  and  that  the  forces 
which  have  produced  our  national  prosperity  will  continue  to  operate 
when  the  incentives  to  enterprise  and  thrift  that  have  produced  it 
are  withdrawn  by  public  action. — David  Jayne  Hill  in  North  American 
Review,  September,  1920. 
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WHY  WE  ENTERED  THE  WORLD  WAR 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  won  the  war,  but  we  helped  mightily 
and  recorded  undying  glory  to  American  arms  and  gave  the  world  a 
new  understanding  of  the  American  spirit  and  a  new  measure  of 
American  resources. 

Whatever  the  world  may  have  thought  of  us  before,  however 
incorrectly  we  may  have  been  appraised,  the  world  has  come  to 
know  that  selfishness  is  not  a  trait  of  our  national  character,  that 
commercialism  does  not  engross  us,  that  neutrality  was  conceived 
in  fairness — not  in  fear — and  that  when  our  national  rights  are  threat¬ 
ened  and  our  nationals  are  sacrificed,  America  is  resolved  to  defend, 
and  ever  will.  More,  we  gave  to  humanity  an  example  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  which  it  only  half  appraised  before  misunderstandings  led 
to  confusion. 

We  helped  to  win  the  war,  unaided  and  unmortgaged.  We  fought 
with  the  allied  Powers,  but  we  were  only  an  associated  Power  and 
were  never  committed,  if  fully  aware  of  them,  to  the  compacts  of 
the  alliance. 

History  will  record  it  correctly,  no  matter  how  much  beautiful 
sentiment  has  beclouded  our  purposes  in  the  world  war.  We  did 
not  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  though  we  were  its 
best  exemplars.  Nor  did  we  fight  for  humanity’s  sake,  no  matter 
how  such  a  cause  impelled.  Democracy  was  threatened  and  human¬ 
ity  was  dying  long  before  American  indignation  called  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  defence.  But  we  fought  for  the  one  supreme  cause  which 
inspires  men  to  offer  all  for  country  and  the  flag,  and  we  fought  as 
becomes  a  free  America  and  dropped  the  hatred  and  stifled  greed 

when  the  victory  for  defence  was  won. 

We  proved  anew  that  here  is  free  and  ample  America,  which 
does  not  ask  but  freely  gives.  We  were  American  in  name  before 
the  world  war  made  us  American  in  fact,  not  a  collection  of  peoples 
but  one  people  with  one  purpose,  one  confidence,  one  pride,  one 
aspiration  and  one  flag.-Warren  G.  Harding  in  Armistice  Day 
(1920)  address  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 


My  country,  ’tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing.— Smith. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  OF  A  BUSINESS  OPTIMIST 

The  supreme  virtue  of  the  existing  situation  is  that  it  is  compelling 
every  man  in  America  to  examine  thoroughly  his  costs  of  doing 
business  and  his  cost  of  living,  and  the  result  is  to  force  all  business 
and  individuals  to  economize  and  to  save. 

I  hear  men  say  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour  is  the  liquidation 
of  labor.  In  saying  this  many  have  in  mind  the  high  wages  now  being 
paid  to  labor  and  industry,  and  mean  that  labor  must  adjust  itself 
to  a  new  standard  of  living. 

Now,  the  laboring  man  is  primarily  interested  not  in  the  amount 
of  money  paid  to  him,  but  what  his  money  will  buy.  If  the  cost  of 
living  comes  down  there  is  no  question  that  our  American  laboring 
man  can  maintain  his  present  standard  of  living  even  though  his 
wages  as  stated  in  dollars  amount  to  a  lesser  sum  than  before. 

The  laboring  man  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  for  the  contribution 
he  makes  to  the  value  of  an  article.  The  laboring  man  should  be 
taken  into  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  employers.  He  should  be 
so  sure  of  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces  that  he 
will  work  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Certain  it  is  that  unless  the  great  body  of  men  throughout  the 
world  work  with  might  and  main  to  restore  that  which  has  been  lost 
by  the  destructiveness  of  war,  this  world  will  sink  to  a  lower  level 
of  civilization  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Certain  it  is, 
too,  that  labor  must  work  as  it  has  never  worked  before  if  it  is  to 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods  to  make  possible  the  standard 
of  wages  which  have  been  enjoyed  during  these  years  of  inflation 
and  of  supreme  prosperity.  Not  merely  increased  production,  but 
increased  efficiency  in  production  is  essential. 

When,  therefore,  our  business  men  thoroughly  study  and  cope 
with  these  problems  of  economy  and  make  up  their  minds  to  go  ahead 
and  to  produce  to  the  utmost  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  realize  in  the  years  of  inflation,  then  our 
course  will  have  been  set  toward  a  haven  of  safety  and  progress. 

Economy  in  Government  expenditures  is  also  of  vital  importance. 
If  Government  sets  the  example  of  waste  and  extravagance  those 
evils  will  persist  in  the  private  lives  and  private  business  of  the 
nation’s  citizens. 
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There  is  need  of  immediate  revision  of  our  tax  laws.  While  the 
war  lasted  we  have  put  up  with  a  makeshift  policy,  badly  conceived 
and  badly  executed.  Now  that  the  time  for  real  adjustment  has 
come  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  to  see  to  it  that  taxes  are  not  imposed 
which  encourage  extravagance  and  take  from  industry  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  invest  its  earnings.  Only  by  such  investments  can  factories 
be  kept  running,  and  the  more  factories  kept  running  at  full  time, 
the  more  men  will  be  required  to  work,  the  greater  will  be  their 
output  and  the  higher  their  wages. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  Government  to  work  with  business,  to 
encourage  it  and  protect  it.  Government  cannot  guarantee  wages; 
it  cannot  guarantee  employment.  Laws  that  pretend  to  do  this  are 
harmful  to  the  working  man.  They  offer  a  quack  panacea  that,  like 
all  quack  remedies,  fail  to  cure  and  have  injurious  after  effects. 

Efficient  production  is  the  only  guarantee  of  employment  and  of 
higher  wages.  Never  in  our  lifetime  have  the  shelves  of  the  world 
been  so  bare.  *  *  *  In  Europe  and  throughout  the  world  there  is 
a  demand  for  everything  we  can  make.  *  *  * 

It  is  a  very  drastic  process  through  which  we  are  going.  The  dose 
is  distinctly  unpleasant.  But  when  a  doctor  is  called  in  to  treat  a 
patient,  the  first  task  he  undertakes  is  to  remove  from  the  body  the 
utmost  number  of  impurities.  Then  he  begins  to  build  the  patient  up. 

We  are  getting  relieved  of  the  impurities  in  our  business  life. 
The  process  is  not  complete  yet.  It  may  take  some  little  time  longer. 
But  the  patient  will  in  time  be  cured,  and  when  he  is  cured  the  great 
body  of  American  business  will  emerge  with  a  vigor  and  an  energy 
the  world  has  never  known  before. — C.  M.  Schwab,  at  Pennsylvania 
Society  Dinner,  New  York,  Dec.  n,  1920. 


The  question  of  vital  moment  is  not  whether  labor  or  capital 
shall  be  in  the  saddle,  but  whether  the  rights  of  every  man,  rich 
and  poor,  shall  be  protected  against  the  menace  of  privilege.  The 
equality  of  all  before  the  law  used  to  be  admitted.  But  we  have 
laws  now  which  make  special  exemptions  in  favor  of  special  groups 
of  the  population.  What  is  a  crime  for  a  member  of  one  group  is  a 
blessed  privilege  for  a  member  of  another  group.  And  the  tin-horn 
politicians  are  encouraging  the  favored  groups  to  insist  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  privileges. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 
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WISHES  OF  LEADERS  FOR  1921  EXPRESSED 
TO  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

America  for  the  Americans,  ever  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  suf¬ 
fering  Europe,  but  as  little  sectional  and  sentimental  flapdoodles  as 
may  comport  with  rational  patriotism. — Henry  Watterson,  Louisville. 

Confidence  in  each  other  and  our  fellow  man — a  return  to  the 
golden  rule.  That  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  this  country  could 
have  during  the  coming  year. — S.  M.  Vauclain,  President,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia. 

I  think  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  this  country  in 
the  new  year  would  be  to  stop  interfering  in  European  politics  and 
strictly  attend  to  our  own  business,  “with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all.” — James  Speyer,  banker,  New  York. 

To  be  really  blest,  we  need  definite  organized  steps  of  cooperation 
between  our  great  national  organizations  of  farmers,  workers, 
bankers,  merchants  and  employers  for  the  constructive  solution  of  our 
many  great  economic  complexities. — Herbert  Hoover,  Washington. 

The  greatest  blessing  that  could  come  to  America  during  1921 
would  be  a  universal  recognition  and  a  real  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  as  between  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  between  man  and 
man  in  every-day  affairs,  as  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
and  all  who  stand  in  between. — E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington. 

The  greatest  blessings  which  this  country  could  enjoy  during  the 
coming  year  would  be  peace  and  government  under  the  constitution, 
characterized  by  respect  for  law  and  order.  Then  we  would  have 
the  constituted,  authorized,  rigid  national  and  personal  economy, 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  square  deal  and  the  human  element  as  the 
controlling  forces  in  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital. — 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Chicago. 
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The  greatest  blessing  for  the  United  States  during  the  coming 
year  would  be  that  the  impulses  of  thrift,  industry  and  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  might  control  all  our  industrial  efforts  and  so  bring  us  back 
to  a  condition  of  general  comfort  and  prosperity. — Frederick  H. 
Gillett,  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
whole  world  in  fact,  in  1921,  is  a  realization  that  we  all  “  brithers  be 
that  in  working  for  “  ithers  ”  we  are  most  efficaciously  working  for 
ourselves;  that  the  chance  of  our  prospering  individually  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  prosperity  is  general. — A.  B.  Hepburn,  Chairman,  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York. 

As  I  view  it,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  this  country  in 
1921  is  the  adoption  of  a  really  sincere  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  capital.  *  *  *  Eliminate  the  “  get  even  ”  spirit. 
That  is  the  cure,  and  the  only  cure.  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  are 
essentially  fair  and  generous. — W.  B.  Joyce,  President,  National 
Surety  Company,  New  York. 

As  we  have  learned  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  business, 
so  we  are  beginning  to  realize — only  vaguely,  perhaps,  but  surely, 
nevertheless — that  altruism  and  idealism  have  a  very  practical  appli¬ 
cation  in  this  world  and  yield  material  dividends.  There  is  pressing 
need  for  bringing  them  to  earth  and  practicing  them  for  profit,  if 
you  will,  rather  than  theorizing  about  them  as  possibilities  of  some 
far  distant  millennium. — Frank  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President,  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  New  York. 

The  best  New  Year’s  gift,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  world  could 
receive  today  would  be  the  establishment  of  peace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  among  men.  Particularly  do  I  have  in  mind  goodwill  among 
all  engaged  in  productive  industry,  for  social  and  political  problems 
arise,  in  the  main,  from  industrial  problems.  Labor,  capital,  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  public  all  have  a  common  interest.  Without  recognition 
of  that  common  interest,  the  problems  of  the  world,  more  pressing 
than  any  this  generation  has  ever  known,  cannot  be  solved.  With 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  solution  of  all  of  them  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  historic  year,  is  possible. — Frank  Hedley,  President,  Inter¬ 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York. 
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EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

All  that  any  person  has  a  right  to  ask  is  a  reasonably  fair  show 
for  his  white  alley.  Much  is  being  said  by  men  who  demand  equality 
of  opportunity.  Many  of  them  make  this  demand  in  perfect  good 
faith,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  equity  in  their  souls.  Others  demand 
it  simply  as  a  mouth-filling  phrase,  appealing  to  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable  in  the  hearts  of  others.  With  many  who  are  loudest  in 
their  demand  the  thing  itself  is  the  last  thing  on  earth  that  they  want. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  want  equality  of  opportunity;  what 
they  really  want  is  equality  of  result.  And  they  appear  to  be  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  secure  equality  of  result  is  to  deny 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Five  boys  are  starting  to  run  a  race.  Will  not  the  judges  of  the 
race  have  performed  their  full  duty  when  they  see  that  the  start  is 
a  fair  one,  that  the  track  is  kept  free  from  unfair  obstruction,  and 
that  no  runner  fouls  another?  Suppose  that  after  the  boys  have 
been  running  a  few  minutes,  one  of  them  forges  to  the  front  and  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  will  win  the  race,  leaving  the  others  far  in 
the  rear.  Suppose  that  the  judges  determine  that  the  swiftest 
runner  shall  be  hobbled  “  to  give  the  other  boys  a  chance.”  Suppose 
they  do  hobble  him,  will  he  have  had  a  fair  show?  Will  he  have 
had  his  equality  of  opportunity?  Suppose  that  the  judges  should 
determine  that  all  the  boys  shall  cross  the  winning  line  at  exactly  the 
same  instant,  how  can  that  result  be  brought  about?  Clearly  in  only 
one  way — by  hobbling  each  boy  in  direct  proportion  to  his  speed.  In 
other  words,  the  only  way  to  bring  them  in  together  is  to  deny  each 
boy  any  show  of  winning,  to  deny  each  boy  his  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  illustrates  my  general  proposition  that  equality  of 
result  can  be  obtained  only  by  denying  equality  of  opportunity. 
Those  who  stand  for  equality  of  result  should  frankly  say  so  and 
not  pretent  to  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity. 

Equality  of  opportunity  implies  the  right  to  inequality  of  result, 
and  with  equality  of  opportunity  or  anything  approaching  it,  there 
always  will  be  inequality  of  result.  And  why?  Because  God  does 
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not  create  men  equal.  They  are  not  equal  physically.  They  are  not 
equal  mentally.  They  are  not  equal  morally.  And  no  one  knew  this 
better  than  that  great  Virginian  who  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  when  he  said  therein  “  All  men  are.  created 
equal,”  he  did  not  mean  that  they  were  equal  in  any  of  their  endow¬ 
ments,  but  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  a  fair  show  before  the 
law.  What  Jefferson  stood  for  was  real  equality  of  opportunity  as 
nearly  as  that  is  humanly  possible.  Equality  of  opportunity  means 
that  the  man  of  one  talent  and  the  man  of  many  talents  should 
each  have  a  fair  chance  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  of  which 
he  is  capable  and  secure  therefor  the  fair  reward. 

Suppose  that  in  any  community  it  became  the  settled  policy  that 
no  boy  be  permitted  to  win,  what  would  be  the  result?  Inevitably  in 
that  community  boys  would  cease  to  be  good  runners.  Why?  Because 
the  motive  for  struggling  to  acquire  speed  would  be  taken  away.  And 
suppose  that  this  great  nation  of  ours  should  deliberately  adopt  the 
policy  of  hobbling  and  harassing  and  annoying  men  of  capacity,  what 
will  be  the  inevitable  result?  We  will  become  a  nation  of  weaklings, 
of  men  who  cannot  achieve,  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  nations. 

I  have  in  mind  a  country  where  this  deplorable  result  has  been 
reached  along  this  precise  pathway.  The  country  that  I  have  in 
mind  has  been  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  vast  resources,  and 
yet  the  nation  and  its  people  are  poor.  Why?  Because  it  is  the  rule 
in  that  country  that  the  man  who  begins  to  achieve  success  has  to 
meet  not  only  the  envy  and  detraction  which  seem  inevitable  in  such 
cases,  but  success  seems  to  be  regarded  as  sin,  and  the  government 
itself  lays  its  heavy  hand  upon  him  and  takes  away  from  him  unfairly 
what  he  has  fairly  won.  The  result  I  have  told  you.  The  country  is 
poor,  but  not  all  are  equally  poor.  Even  there  the  strong  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  much  better  than  the  weak.  The  chief 
sufferers  are  the  weak  and  not  the  strong.  Conversely,  the  chief 
gainers  of  fair  treatment  would  be  the  weak  rather  than  the  strong. 
The  weak  need  the  strong  vastly  more  than  the  strong  need  the  weak. 
— James  T.  McCleary,  from  address  at  Dedication  of  Pilgrim  Monu¬ 
ment  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  August  5,  1910. 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE:  BOTH  WAYS 


This  age  of  ours  is  characterized  by  the  humanitarian  spirit  which 
manifests  itself  in  numberless  movements  and  reforms.  We  have 
discovered  that  society  is  an  organism ;  that  each  member  is  related 
to  the  whole  and  the  whole  to  all  its  parts.  That  this  relation  shall 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged  is  the  idea  that  is  more  or  less 
loosely  expressed  by  the  phrase,  “  Social  Justice.”  Those  who  use  it 
mean  that  every  person  in  the  community  shall  have  his  dues,  shall 
have  what  belongs  to  him — the  wages,  the  position,  the  rights,  the 
privileges,  he  ought  to  have.  This  is  what  the  advocates  of  Social 
Justice  are  trying  to  get  at,  are  trying  to  bring  about.  The  impulse 
behind  it  is  certainly  commendable ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  with  the  gospel  of  brotherhood.  *  *  * 

There  are  those  who  will  always  need  help  in  some  way.  Strength 
can  never  shake  off  its  debt  to  weakness.  By  personal  charity  or  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  multitudes  must  be  carried.  *  *  *  One  of  the  tasks  of 
Social  Justice  will  be  to  find  out  the  causes  that  have  produced  depen¬ 
dence.  *  *  *  These  reasons  are  more  important  than  remedies. 
Sympathy  that  expends  itself  in  tears  is  weak  as  the  weakness  over 
which  it  weeps.  *  *  * 

In  another  field  are  those  who  do  not  seem  to  get  on  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  work.  *  *  *  Here  again  the  seekers  after  justice 
have  a  task — the  task  of  determining  whether  the  primary  cause  in 
these  cases  is  a  defect  of  character  and  ability  or  a  fault  of  society. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  double  danger  here :  that  we  demand  more  than 
justice  for  the  supposed  victim,  and  accord  less  than  justice  to  the 
community.  *  *  *  The  exuberance  of  the  reforming  spirit  does  not 
always  discriminate.  *  *  * 

Sober  and  accurate  exposure  of  economic  wrongs  may  be  of  im¬ 
mense  value;  but  muck-raking  for  circulation  purposes,  with  no  con¬ 
cern  for  the  industries  attacked  or  even  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers, 
is  cruel  and  devilish.  Of  this  latter  sort  are  many  of  those  “  startling 
revelations  ”  which  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
each  other  and  in  human  nature  itself.  While  the  earthquake  is 
rocking,  let  us  try  to  keep  our  heads.  Certain  great  principles  are 
fixed  and  eternal.  We  must  keep  them  in  mind.  *  *  * 

Common  honesty  and  common  decency  impose  their  obligations 
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upon  those  who  need  justice  most,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  men.  *  *  * 
We  may  pity  the  weakness  which  could  not  stand  in  the  hour  of 
temptation;  we  may  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  sin;  but 
even  while  our  hearts  break  at  the  tragedy,  we  must  affirm  the  ever¬ 
lasting  obligations  of  honesty  and  virtue.  On  any  other  basis, 
society  itself  falls  to  pieces.  *  *  * 

Whatever  the  responsibility  of  society,  the  individual  cannot  es¬ 
cape  his  own,  and  must  not  shift  the  responsibility  he  ought  to  bear 
himself  upon  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

While  we  are  exhorted  to  “  bear  one  another’s  burdens  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,”  over  against  that  exhortation  stands  the 
declaration  “  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.”  *  *  *  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  much  of  our  recent  legislation  is  to  encourage  the  individual 
to  rely  upon  the  community  or  state  for  that  which  he  ought  to  gain 
for  himself.  The  law  is  undermining  character.  *  *  *  Common¬ 
place  truths  are  better  than  sensational  falsehoods  or  comforting 
delusions.  *  *  *  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  man  who  idles  and 
shirks  is  not  earning  his  wages  but  stealing  them.  *  *  * 

There  must  be  justice  for  the  employer  as  well  as  for  the  employed. 
And  this  one  may  say  in  the  interests  of  labor  itself.  *  *  *  Social  jus¬ 
tice  demands  that  those  receiving  the  “minimum  wage”  be  so  trained 
that  their  work  may  be  worth  it.  *  *  *  The  most  irresponsible  people 
in  the  world  are  the  legislators  who  “  throw  a  fit  into  a  statute  ”  and 
call  it  “  reform,”  while  other  people  have  to  pay  the  bills.  *  *  * 
Some  one  said  “  he  knew  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  because 
he  had  tried  both.”  *  *  *  Bankruptcy  is  no  evidence  of  personal 
integrity.  Failure  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  virtue.  *  *  *  We  may 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  failed,  but  the  man  who  went  ahead, 
where  the  other  saw  nothing,  is  entitled  to  his  due.  *  *  *  You  cannot 
make  a  weak  man  strong  by  trying  to  make  a  strong  man  weak.  *  *  * 
No  one  of  us  can  at  last  deceive  or  defeat  eternal  justice. — Rev. 
Marion  D.  Shutter,  Minneapolis,  address  to  the  National  Founders’ 
Association,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  November  19,  1913. 


Protection  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  every  person  to  find  the 
employment  best  adapted  to  his  or  her  genius  and  capacity,  that  will 
secure  to  each  the  largest  income  or  the  greatest  happiness. — 
U.  S.  Senator  J.  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  American  Economist. 
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FINALLY,  IT  PAYS  TO  BE  RIGHT 


Finally,  in  politics,  in  government,  as  in  all  other  human  relations, 
righteousness  pays ;  it  pays  in  satisfaction  and  it  pays  in  results.  The 
people  believe  in  that  and  they  believe  in  that  alone. 

One  of  the  main  supports  of  a  righteous  government  is  sincerity 
in  its  office  holders,  a  sincerity  that  comes  from  faith,  from  courage, 
from  devotion,  but  most  of  all  from  an  open  mind.  Unless  a  man 
have  these  qualities  he  cannot  lead  in  a  republic.  He  may  be  a 
bigot,  an  autocrat,  an  egotist,  or  an  intellectual  despot  but  he  will 
not  be  a  leader.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  too  proud  to  take  counsel. 
He  called  into  his  Cabinet  his  chief  rivals  in  his  own  party ;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  have  there  representation  from  the  party  that  opposed  him. 
He  had  an  open  mind.  He  could  learn  from  the  humble  but  he  could 
also  disagree  with  the  mighty. 

I  am  well  aware  he  stands  alone,  will  stand  alone,  but  the  qualities 
of  his  mind,  his  attitude  toward  government  policies  does  not  stand 
alone.  It  is  so  simple  that  anyone  may  adopt  it  to  his  profit.  America 
has  grown  very  great.  The  complexity  of  her  problems  both  foreign 
and  domestic  increases  hourly.  Sincerity  requires  that  questions  be 
decided  not  on  preconceived  notions  but  on  the  evidence  on  the  facts 
existing  at  the  time  of  making  the  decision.  With  change  of  condi¬ 
tions,  with  increase  of  information,  the  opinion,  the  action,  of  a  wise 
man  will  change.  *  *  * 

The  government  which  Washington  and  Lincoln  maintained  is  the 
one  solid  structure  of  a  world  in  chaos.  The  exhausted  of  foreign 
lands  lean  upon  it,  the  weak  seek  it  as  their  refuge,  the  oppressed 
regard  it  as  their  home  and  their  salvation.  Washington  struggled 
to  establish  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 
Lincoln  fought  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  should  not  perish  from  this  earth.  Our  sons  and 
brothers  died  that  these  principles  might  endure  here  and  have  a 
new  birth  elsewhere. 

We  see  that  these  things  have  been  accomplished.  We  see  our 

own  land  free,  prosperous,  mighty.  We  see  rising  from  the  rack  and 
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ruin  of  four  heart-breaking  years  of  world  war,  the  principles  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  renewing  hope  like  a  rainbow  after  a  storm. 
We  see  the  divine  right  of  kings  transposed  into  the  divine  right 
of  man.  *  *  * 

Surely  a  holy  purpose  has  guided  us.  Surely  right  and  truth  and 
justice  are  the  cornerstones  of  the  House  of  Faith  in  which  we  live. 
We  would  have  failed  to  triumph,  as  we  did  triumph  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  had  they  been  set  aside.  The  infant  nation  would  not  have 
waxed  in  strength  had  there  been  a  fault  in  the  foundation  the  fathers 
built.  The  Union  would  have  been  shattered  time  and  again  but 
for  sturdy  adherence  to  principles.  The  rising  patriotism  of  our 
time  would  not  have  outmatched  the  forces  of  feudalism  unless 
freedom  had  here  been  supported  and  the  consciousness  of  human 
right  here  been  strengthened  and  protected. 

It  is  this  record  of  the  past  which  gives  us  hope  for  to-day  and 
faith  for  the  future.  We  shall  advance,  as  we  have  advanced,  only 
if  we  guard  jealously  the  fundamental  principles  which  have  made 
our  government  just  and  strong  and  great.  There  have  been  other 
republics.  The  shores  of  time  are  strewn  with  their  wrecks.  They 
fell  because  the  people  lost  the  ability  to  govern  themselves,  because 
of  their  relinquishment  of  power,  because  of  the  gradual  encroach¬ 
ment  of  ambition  upon  liberty. 

It  matters  not  the  method  by  which  the  crash  came.  It  matters 
not  whether  those  who  seized  the  power  did  so  through  the  action 
of  the  people  in  voluntarily  putting  them  in  the  place  where  seizure 
was  possible,  or  that  they  did  so  by  force;  or  that  well-meaning 
authority  permitted  despotism  to  trespass  upon  liberty  without  real¬ 
izing  that  liberty  to  live  must  be  constantly  and  aggressively  asserted. 

Our  government  will  flourish  just  so  long  as  our  citizens  continue 
to  possess  those  qualities  which  make  for  self-government,  to  be 
animated  by  the  purpose  to  do  right  and  justice  to  each  other,  and 
to  insist  that  whatever  is  done  is  done  for  the  general  welfare  and 
not  for  the  promotion  of  private  interests.  It  must  in  deed  as  well 
as  word  be  the  expression  of  the  Golden  Rule,  whether  in  our  relations 
as  citizens  or  our  relations  with  peoples  of  other  lands. — Calvin 
Coolidge  at  Middleboro,  Ky.,  1920. 


\ 
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THE  DREAMERS 

They  are  the  architects  of  greatness.  Their  vision  lies  within 
their  souls.  They  never  see  the  mirages  of  fact,  but  peer  beyond 
the  veils  and  mists  of  doubt  and  pierce  the  walls  of  unborn  time. 

The  world  has  accoladed  them  with  jeer  and  sneer  and  gibe,  for 
worlds  are  made  of  little  men  who  take  but  never  give;  who  share 
but  never  spare ;  who  cheer  a  grudge  and  grudge  a  cheer.  Therefore, 
the  paths  of  progress  have  been  sobs  of  blood  dropped  from  their 
broken  hearts. 

Makers  of  empires,  they  have  fought  for  bigger  things  than  crowns 
and  higher  seats  than  thrones.  Fanfare  and  pageant  and  the  right 
to  rule  or  will  to  love  are  not  the  fires  which  wrought  their  resolutions 
into  steel.  Grief  only  streaks  their  hairs  with  silver,  but  has  never 
grayed  their  hopes.  They  are  the  Argonauts,  the  seekers  of  the 
priceless  fleece — the  Truth. 

Through  all  the  ages  they  have  heard  the  voice  of  destiny  call 
to  them  from  the  unknown  vasts.  They  dare  uncharted  seas,  for 
they  are  the  makers  of  the  charts.  With  only  cloth  of  courage  at 
their  masts  and  with  no  compass  save  their  dreams,  they  sail  away 
undaunted  for  the  far,  blind  shore. 

Their  brains  have  wrought  all  human  miracles.  In  lace  of  stone, 
their  spires  stab  the  old  world’s  skies,  and  with  their  golden  crosses 
kiss  the  sun.  The  belted  wheel,  the  trail  of  steel,  the  churning 
screw,  are  shuttles  in  the  loom  on  which  they  weave  their  magic 
tapestries.  A  flash  out  in  the  night  leaps  leagues  of  snarling  seas 
and  cries  to  shore  for  help,  which,  but  for  one  man’s  dream,  would 
never  come.  Their  tunnels  plough  the  river  bed  and  chain  island 
to  the  Motherland.  Their  wings  of  canvas  beat  the  air  and  add  the 
highways  of  the  eagle  to  the  human  paths.  A  God-hewn  voice 
swells  from  a  disc  of  glue  and  wells  out  through  a  throat  of  brass, 
caught  sweet  and  whole,  to  last  beyond  the  maker  of  the  song, 
because  a  dreamer  dreamt. 

What  would  you  have  of  fancy  or  of  fact  if  hands  were  all  with 
which  men  had  to  build?  Your  homes  are  set  upon  the  land  a  dreamer 
found.  The  pictures  on  its  walls  are  visions  from  a  dreamer’s  soul. 
A  dreamer’s  pain  wails  from  your  violin. 

They  are  the  chosen  few — the  blazers  of  the  way — who  never 
wear  doubt’s  bondage  on  their  eyes;  who  starve  and  chill  and  hurt, 
but  hold  to  courage  and  to  hope,  because  they  know  that  there  is 
always  proof  for  truth  for  those  who  try — that  only  cowardice  and 
lack  of  faith  can  keep  the  seeker  from  his  chosen  goal;  but  if  his 
heart  be  strong  and  if  he  dream  enough  and  dream  it  hard  enough, 
he  can  attain,  no  matter  where  men  failed  before. 

Walls  crumble  and  empires  fall.  The  tidal  wave  sweeps  from  the 
sea  and  tears  a  fortress  from  its  rocks.  The  rotting  nations  drop 
from  off  Time’s  bough,  and  only  things  the  dreamers  make  live  on. 
They  are  the  Eternal  Conquerors;  their  vassals  are  the  years. — 
Herbert  Kaufman  in  The  Efficient  Age. 
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GOOD  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 


When  a  man  or  a  concern  wants  help,  empty  words  don’t  satisfy. 
Deeds  talk  best. 

A  man  who  is  now  president  of  one  of  the  strongest  banks  in 
New  York  was  formerly  in  business  in  Louisville.  Whenever  a  bank 
failed  in  any  part  of  the  state  he  wired  the  other  banks  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  call  upon  his  bank  for  any  assistance  that  might  be  desired. 
These  telegrams  usually  were  posted  prominently  in  the  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  receiving  them,  and  their  effect  often  was  completely  re¬ 
assuring.  Also,  this  little  act  of  thoughtfulness  brought  many  valuable 
accounts  to  the  young  banker’s  own  institution.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  his  Louisville  bank  that  caused  New  York  to 
draft  him  for  a  high  place.  That  banker  was  Percy  H.  Johnston,  now 
president  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

When  the  bottom  fell  out  of  business  last  summer  some  concerns 
immediately  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  those  doing  business  with 
them.  Others  insisted  on  the  last  ounce  of  their  pound  of  flesh.  One 
large  company,  for  example,  sent  a  kindly  letter  to  all  its  customers 
telling  them  that,  as  prices  were  tumbling  and  business  had  become 
demoralized,  it  would  regard  all  orders  as  canceled  unless  a  fresh 
request  was  received  to  make  shipments.  Other  corporations  are 
bringing  long  strings  of  legal  suits  to  compel  customers  to  accept 
full  shipments  and  to  pay  war-time  prices. 

Banks,  too,  have  been  tested  and  tried  during  these  last  stressful 
nine  months. 

Three  years  ago  a  middle  western  manufacturing  company  was 
doing  a  business  of  five  or  six  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  now  doing 
five  or  six  times  as  much.  Also,  its  financial  strength  has  grown 
correspondingly.  This  is  a  record  many  concerns  might  well  envy. 

How  has  it  been  done?  When  the  general  business  collapse  came 
this  company  promptly  put  all  its  customers  at  ease  by  informing 
them  that  it  would  accommodate  itself  exactly  to  their  needs  and 
wishes.  Unlike  a  great  many  enterprises,  it  did  not  immediately  pull 
in  its  horns  and  kill  all  efforts  to  attract  business.  Instead,  it  went 
ahead  full  steam  with  its  advertising  and  its  other  sales  plans. 

Then,  last  month,  it  issued  a  remarkable  letter,  in  which  the  last 
paragraph  read:  “Believing  that  the  country  is  sound  and  that  our 
faith,  backed  by  vigorous  action  in  close  cooperation,  will  result  in 
mutual  good,  we  are  prepared  to  extend  such  additional  credit  help 
as  may  be  necessary— not  because  we  are  imbued  with  any  uncom¬ 
mon  spirit,  but  because  the  situation  calls  for  such  mutual  effort  and 
common  sense,  because,  in  a  word,  that  is  our  idea  of  good  business. 
The  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  V.  L.  Alward,  vice  president.”  (St. 

Louis.)  .  ,  ,  , 

Is  it  astonishing  that  the  company  is  by  far  the  largest  concern  in 
its  line,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world?  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  cite  such  instances  where  wise  policy  has  brought  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  results. — B.  C.  Forbes. 
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THE  RICHEST  WOMAN  IN  CHICAGO 


Mother  is  the  richest  woman  in  Chicago.  Her  restaurant  is 
on  the  corner  of  State  and  Ninth  Streets.  Her  real  name  is  Mrs. 
Greenstein,  and  she  and  her  husband  came  to  this  country  from 
Russia  years  and  years  ago.  For  thirteen  years  a  little  farther 
south,  she  and  her  husband  kept  a  saloon.  They  had  seven  children. 
Not  one  of  these  children  received  less  than  a  high-school  education. 
The  two  youngest  boys  are  now  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  One 
will  receive  his  degree  next  June.  *  *  * 

The  restaurant  that  Mother  runs  is  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the 
old  saloon.  Some  way  that  saloon  always  prospered.  The  men 
who  worked  down  that  way  flocked  to  eat  the  good  things  which 
Mother  cooked.  She  is  a  good  cook  and  even  now  she  will  serve 
you  with  brown  fried  potatoes,  a  T-bone  steak  and  coffee  for  forty 
cents.  The  vegetable  soup  that  she  makes  is  five  cents  a  bowl. 
It  is  the  sort  that  has  all  kinds  of  vegetables  floating  around  in  a 
strong  meat  stock.  It  is  home  made,  because  Mother,  herself, 
cooks  all  the  food.  Her  kitchen  is  just  one  corner  of  the  room 
partitioned  away  from  the  rest  and  judging  from  the  size  and  from 
the  white  neatness  of  it,  you  would  never  think  that  Mother  could 
do  what  she  does  each  morning.  *  *  *  To  the  men  that  starve 
down  in  South  State  Street  she  is  Mother.  The  reason  is  plain.  Not 
one  hungry  man  has  she  ever  turned  away  without  food.  *  *  * 

In  the  morning  there  are  no  cloths  on  the  tables.  They  are  just 
cleanly  scrubbed.  At  noon  the  cloths  go  on,  but  I  did  not  see  any 
napkins.  Never  mind.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  front  windowTis 
stuck  a  printed  bill.  Here  it  is : 

ATTENTION! 

Starting  Monday,  December  20th 
“MOTHER”  WILL  SERVE 
Hot  Coffee  and  Rolls 
— FREE— 

of  charge,  from  5  A.M.  to  7  A.M. 

There  is  not  a  glimmer  of  dawn  at  four  in  the  morning.  From 
out  of  the  half  haze  of  darkness  that  lies  in  the  side  streets  men 
who  are  starving  begin  to  gather.  In  a  long  line  they  gather  and 
wait  for  the  moment  when  Mr.  Greenstein  opens  the  restaurant 
front  doors.  From  the  street  lamp  that  is  near  the  light  streams 
upon  their  weary  faces.  Out  of  a  job !  Out  of  a  job !  You  can  read 
it  in  their  eyes,  hear  it  in  their  low  voices  as  they  patiently  wait. 
Inside  her  little  kitchen  Mother  makes  the  great  pots  of  coffee  and 
slices  the  bread  in  great  heaped-up  platesful.  Full  pint  bowls  are 
there  for  the  coffee  and  a  man  may  have  a  dozen  if  he  wants  them. 
Never  an  oath  do  you  hear  and  but  few  complaints.  White  haired, 
aged  men  are  there  in  the  long  line  and  lads  still  in  their  teens. 
Husky  boys  in  their  twenties  that  served  gallantly  overseas  and  now 
face  the  gaunt  wolf  starvation  that  is  a  million  times  worse  than  the 
trenches  of  France.  *  *  * 
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Mr.  Greenstein  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  One  by  one  the 
men  file  past  the  little  window  where  Mother  sets  out  the  great  bowls 
of  coffee.  The  heaped-up  plates  of  bread  are  already  on  the  table. 
One  by  one  the  men  take  their  seats.  There  is  little  talking.  These 
men  are  starving.  It  is  good  coffee.  Mother  puts  good  sugar  and 
real  milk  into  it.  There  in  her  little  kitchen,  clad  in  her  blue  gingham 
dress,  she  hands  out  the  coffee  that  she  has  made.  This  morning, 
I  was  there.  I  saw  it  all  with  my  own  eyes.  In  the  little  kitchen 
I  stood  while  she  handed  out  the  bowls.  *  *  * 

Mother  talks  little  about  it.  Her  speech  is  somewhat  broken. 
“  In  December,”  she  said,  “  they  used  to  come  and  look  in.  I  could 
not  look  at  their  gray  faces  and  let  them  go  away  hungry.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  They  were  hungry;  I  have  plenty.  My  children 
have  positions  or  they  are  in  school.  I  have  health.  There  is  God. 
Sometimes  I  get  a  little  tired.  You  see  I  get  up  at  three  to  get  over 
here  by  four.  At  seven  the  regular  day’s  business  begins.  It  means 
a  great  deal  to  a  man  to  begin  the  day  with  food  in  his  stomach. 
They  have  more  heart  to  look  for  jobs  and  it  keeps  them  from 
doing  wrong.”  *  *  * 

One  of  the  men  who  eats  his  breakfast  there  every  morning, 
stood  at  the  deep  sink  washing  the  bowls  as  the  men  carried  them 
around  to  a  sort  of  slide  and  dumped  them.  He  put  a  dozen  or  so 
on  the  table  and  from  a  great  pot,  Mother  poured  the  coffee.  I 
helped  carry  them  to  the  shelf.  The  neatness  of  both  Mother  and 
the  kitchen  became  every  moment  more  apparent.  There  was  almost 
no  disorder  even  when  the  line  grew  into  hundreds.  *  *  * 

“Mother,”  said  I,  “you  are  the  richest  woman  in  Chicago!” 
“  Yes,”  said  Mother  calmly.  “  I  have  all  I  want.  I  do  this  for  God. 
They  are  all  working  men.  Not  a  bum  out  there.  Most  of  them 
machinists.  It  is  this  way.  America  has  been  good  to  me.  Why 
should  I  not  be  good  to  America?  ”  *  *  * 

“  They  will  be  grateful  to  you,”  said  I  aimlessly.  It  was  a  silly 
thing  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  great  light  that  shines  in  the  face  of 
the  woman.  She  did  not  pause  in  her  work.  “  I  want  no  gratitude,” 
she  replied,  “  any  more  than  I  want  donations.  This  is  my  work. 
It  is  hard,  but  every  one  should  know  how  to  work  hard.  Besides, 
you  always  come  back  to  the  same  thing — they  are  hungry!  ”  *  *  * 
At  seven  the  most  of  the  men  are  gone.  They  are  on  the  street 
making  the  rounds  of  the  places  where  they  hope  to  work.  After 
that  they  wander  aimlessly  about,  certain  only  of  one  thing — that 
in  the  morning,  Mother  will  be  at  her  post  in  the  little  kitchen  and 
that  in  such  fashion,  starvation  will  not  be  complete.  *  *  * 

Said  the  University  son  of  Mother,  “  We  are  used  to  the  idea 
of  serving  people.  I  come  every  Sunday  and  help  out.  We  grew 
up  with  the  idea  that  life  is  not  just  for  one  of  us  but  for  everybody 
that  we  can  help.” — Jean  Comerford  in  The  Republican ,  Chicago. 

Who  saves  his  country  saves  all  things, 

And  all  things  saved  do  bless  him ; 

Who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things  die, 

And  all  things  dying,  curse  him. 

— The  Republican,  Chicago. 
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Where  the  gaunt  and  shell-worn  stumps  of  the  forests,  monarchs 
of  other  days,  stand  like  grim-visaged  sentinels  in  the  deepening 
twilight;  where  the  wild  flowers,  pink  and  white  and  palest  blue, 
ramble  in  gentle  confusion,  breathing  a  sweet  and  silent  benediction; 
where  the  lonesome  note  of  the  thrush  floats  out  on  the  hushed  air 
of  the  evening,  the  sorrow  and  hope  of  centuries  in  its  song:  they 
sleep  in  peace — our  best  beloved  and  our  best. 

From  factory  and  farm;  from  wide,  green  fields  and  crowded 
cities;  from  fair,  quiet  valleys  and  the  dust  of  towns — they  came. 
They  dropped  their  plows  and  their  pens;  they  left  their  books  and 
waving  crops;  they  ceased  their  laughter  and  their  song-making. 
With  hearts  inspired  with  the  courage  of  youth;  with  pulses  afire 
with  the  glory  of  right;  proudly  they  went,  as  freemen  go :  they  heard 
the  call  and  swiftly  they  answered. 

For  them  we  do  not  sorrow ;  for  them  we  have  no  tears ;  for  them 
we  do  not  mourn  with  aching  hearts  and  tearful  eyes.  Only  a  great 
pride  is  ours — pride  and  undying  love — that  from  our  shores  sprang 
forth  a  host  of  torch-bearers,  an  army  of  God.  Great  towering 
cities  shall  be  their  monuments.  The  lips  of  children  yet  unborn 
shall  breathe  their  names  in  love.  The  very  breath  of  God  shall 
bless  them:  in  the  shaded  fields  of  peace  where  sleep  our  dead. — 
Martha  L.  Wilchinski,  New  York,  Armistice  Day,  1920. 

FIRST  PSALM 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  His  law  doth 
he  meditate  day  and  night. 

And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

The  ungodly  are  not  so :  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away. 

Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment  nor 
sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous:  but  the  way 

of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 
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PART  I 

WHAT  IS  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION  ? 


A  problem  well  stated 
is  half  solved 


PROTECTION  PROMOTES  PURE  PATRIOTISM 


Humanity  is  primarily  selfial — part  of  it  is  selfish.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  clear  when  we  differentiate  between  self  protection  and  self 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  others. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  care  first  for  one’s  own  interests,  one’s 
family,  one’s  business.  All  animals  care  for  their  own  young,  not 
only  first  but  generally  exclusively. 

But  as  we  give  consideration  to  industrialism  and  government, 
and  analyze  the  motives  of  men  as  they  create  and  produce  and 
construct,  we  find  that  the  most  selfial  are  the  most  loyal,  not  only 
to  self  and  family  interests,  but  to  all  their  fellow  men. 

Self  protection  is  not  only  natural  and  normal  but  duteous.  We 
guard  our  homes  with  locks  and  bolts.  We  guard  our  cities  through 
our  fire  and  police  departments.  We  guard  our  country  with  walls 
of  defense  and  our  Army  and  Navy.  We  guard  our  health  and  morals 
with  rules  and  conventions,  and  we  guard — or  should  guard — our 
financial  and  industrial  interests  with  laws  of  exchange  and  duties 
on  imports  of  competitive  products.  *  *  * 

The  protectionist  is  not  selfish,  because  he  is  not  exclusive. 
When  he  asks  for  a  tariff  that  will,  in  large  part,  shut  out  competitive 
products,  he  is  asking  for  protection  not  only  for  himself  and  his 
neighbor,  but  for  his  city  and  state  and  country.  The  protectionist 
asks  for  an  equitable  tariff  because  he  knows  that  our  interde¬ 
pendence  enables  us  to'  enjoy  protection  not  as  individuals  but  as 
a  people,  each  and  all  reaping  a  share  of  the  benefit  and  advantage 
that  must  accrue. 

The  free-trader,  on  the  other  hand,  is  selfishness  personified, 
because  he  would  not  only,  if  he  could,  gain  a  personal  advantage, 
but  gain  it  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  man  and  his  country. — 
Francis  Curtis  in  the  American  Economist. 


I  am  only  one — but  I  am  one. 

I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can  do  something. 

What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do. 

What  I  ought  to  do,  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do. 

—Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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CHAPTER  I 


NO  SUCH  THING  AS  INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADE 

Nothing  promotes  right  thinking  and  helps  to  just  con¬ 
clusions  more  than  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  Nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  error  than  loose  and  careless  use  of 
terms.  Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  confuse  men’s 
minds  on  the  tariff  question  than  the  general  misuse  of  the 
term  “free  trade.” 

Literally  and  properly,  free  trade  signifies  freedom  from 
customs  duties  on  goods  taken  from  one  place  to  another. 
Thus,  on  goods  going  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana,  from 
New  York  to  California— from  any  of  our  states  to  another 
— no  custom  duties  are  collected.  At  our  state  lines  there 
are  no  custom  houses.  Among  the  states  composing  the 
United  States  of  America  we  have  really  and  truly  free 
trade.  This  condition  prevails  also  among  the  provinces 
constituting  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  among  the  states 
composing  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  among  the  self- 
governing  units  which  composed  the  former  German  Em¬ 
pire,  and  generally  within  each  country  however  it  may 
be  composed. 

The  idea  is  prevalent  in  this  country  that  Great  Britain 
has  international  free  trade,  that  she  admits  all  foreign 
products  free  of  duty,  that  she  has  no  custom  houses  at 
her  ports.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  idea. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  international  free  trade. 
That  is — with  only  such  unimportant  exceptions  as  the 
little  principality  of  Monaco,  whose  revenues  are  derived 
from  the  gambling  tables  at  Monte  Carlo — there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  admits  free  of  duty  all  articles 
of  foreign  production. 

The  Democratic  party  has  had  few  if  any  abler  leaders 
on  the  floor  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  than 
John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi,  a  man  of  exceptional 
breadth  of  information.  Yet  even  Mr.  Williams,  now 
United  States  Senator,  in  a  carefully  prepared  magazine 
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article,  having  the  suggestive  title  “What  Democracy  Now 
Stands  For,”  published  early  in  1904,  used  the  following 
language:  “In  this  country,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  income  tax  case,  founded  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  about  direct 
taxes,  the  goal  cannot  be,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain,  free 
trade.  ‘A  tariff  for  revenue  to  carry  on  a  government 
economically  and  effectively  administered’  becomes  the 
American  Tariff  reformer’s  goal.”  (Italics  ours.) 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  leading  editorial  on  the  tariff  move¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  back  toward  protection,  one  of  the 
foremost  Democratic  newspapers  of  the  United  States  said : 
“The  principle  of  free  trade  is  so  firmly  settled  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  mind  as  an  object  of  its  economic  gospel,  and  the  idea  of 
duties  on  imports  is  so  unfamiliar  and  so  abhorrent,  that  an 
immediate  election  [on  the  tariff  issue]  would  pretty  nearly 
wipe  the  Conservative  party  out  of  existence.” 

When  speakers  and  writers  of  such  high  character  and 
recognized  ability  make  such  statements  as  the  foregoing, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  average  American  citi¬ 
zen,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  look  the  matter  up,  thinks 
of  Great  Britain  as  having  free  trade  with  the  world  at 
large  in  the  sense  in  which  it  prevails  among  the  states  of 
this  Union. 


BRITISH  CUSTOM  HOUSE  COLLECTIOX 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that,  in  proportion  to  population, 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  rule,  raises  more  money  each  year 
from  duties  on  imports  than  does  the  United  States. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  year  of  the  last  British 
census,  1911.  The  Statesman’s  Yearbook,  the  standard 
British  authority  on  government  statistics,  shows  that  the 
custom  house  duties  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
their  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1911,  amounted  to  33,687,- 
000  pounds  sterling,  or  in  round  numbers,  $165,000,000.  By 
the  census  of  1911,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  45,365,599.  So  in  1911  the  British  duties  on  imports 
were  about  $3.63  per  capita. 

In  our  corresponding  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1911, 
we  collected  from  duties  on  imports  $309,581,944.  The 
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census  office  estimates  of  our  population  in  1911  (our  census 
had  been  taken  in  1910)  gave  us  93,792,509  people.  So  our 
collections  of  custom  house  duties  in  1911  figured  up  $3.30 
per  capita.  That  is,  in  1911  the  United  Kingdom  collected 
through  her ‘custom  house  tariff  duties  33  cents  per  capita 
more  than  we  collected  through  tariff  duties  in  the 
United  States. 

Nor  is  this  exceptional;  it  illustrates  the  rule  above 
stated.  For  instance,  taking  the  twenty-year  period,  1892- 
1911  inclusive,  the  average  British  per  capita  collections 
per  annum  through  tariff  duties  was  $3.42,  while  our  average 
per  capita  per  annum  during  the  same  period  was  only  $2.73. 
From  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  point  that  could  be 
cited,  will  appear  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  Great  Britain 
has  or  ever  had  free  trade. 

Bringing  the  figures  down  to  date,  the  customs  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  her  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1920,  were  149,360,000  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
$700,000,000— far  more  actual  revenue  than  was  produced 
by  any  tariff  law  ever  enacted  in  the  United  States.  Estimat¬ 
ing  her  population  at  48,000,000  (which  is  too  high)  the  col¬ 
lections  footed  up-  over  fourteen  dollars  per  capita.  Our 
custom  house  collections  for  our  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1920,  were  $322,902,649.  Our  population  being  over 
100,000,000,  we  see  that  the  British  custom  house  collections 
were  about  five  times  as  large  per  capita  as  ours.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  law  of  1913  is  not  a  really 
protective  tariff  law,  but  simply  inadequately  protective, 
and  that  such  a  tariff  law  is  never  a  good  revenue  producer. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  year  by  year,  as  a  rule,  the  United 
Kingdom  collects  more  money  per  capita  through  her  cus¬ 
tom  houses  than  we  do,  and  that  it  is  simply  trifling  with 
words  to  say  that  she  ever  had  free  trade. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  does  admit  free 
of  duty  a  great  many  articles  from  foreign  countries.  That 
is  true  ;  but  so  do  practically  all  other  countries.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  we 
admitted  into  the  United  States  absolutely  free  of  duty 
foreign  products  to  the  enormous  value  of  $794,452,255,  as 
against  $738,614,905  that  were  dutiable.  In  other  words, 
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much  more  than  half  in  value  of  our  importations  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  This  was  under  a  Republican  only 
moderately  protective  tariff  law.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  1920,  under  the  Democratic  tariff  law 
enacted  in  1913,  the  duty-free  imports  had  a  foreign  value 
of  $3,405,449,794,  while  the  dutiable  imports  were  valued  at 
$1,833,171,874.  That  is,  over  65  per  cent,  of  the  entire  im¬ 
portations  came  in  duty-free.  But  we  hadn’t  free  trade. 

Great  Britain  has  not  now  and  never  has  had  a  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  which  could  be  properly  called  free  trade.  How  does 
the  British  tariff  system  differ  from  that  of  the  United 
States?  What  should  her  tariff  plan  be  called?  How  did 
it  come  to  be  miscalled  “free  trade”?  We  shall  see. 


william  McKinley  on  protection 

What  is  a  protective  tariff?  It  is  a  Tariff  upon  foreign  imports  so 
adjusted  as  to  secure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  judiciously  imposed 
upon  those  foreign  products  the  like  of  which  are  produced  at  home, 
or  the  like  of  which  we  are  capable  of  producing  at  home.  It  imposes 
the  duty  on  the  foreign  competing  product.  It  makes  it  bear  the 
burden  of  duty,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  luxuries  only  excepted,  permits 
the  non-competing  foreign  product  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  Articles 
of  common  use,  comfort,  and  necessity  which  we  cannot  produce 
here  it  sends  to  the  people  untaxed  and  free  from  custom  house 
exaction.  Tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  drugs  are  such  articles,  and,  under 
our  system,  are  upon  the  free  list.  It  says  to  our  foreign  competitor, 
if  you  want  to  bring  your  merchandise  here,  your  farm  products  here, 
your  coal  and  iron  ore,  your  wool,  your  salt,  your  pottery,  your  glass, 
your  cottons  and  woolens,  and  sell  alongside  of  our  producers  in  our 
market,  we  will  make  your  product  bear  a  duty — in  effect,  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it.  Our  kind  of  Tariff  makes  the  competing 
foreign  article  carry  the  burden,  draw  the  load,  supply  the  revenue ; 
and  in  performing  this  essential  office  it  encourages  at  the  same  time 
our  own  industries  and  protects  our  own  people  in  their  chosen 
employments.  That  is  the  mission  and  purpose  of  a  Protective  Tariff. 
— Speech  in  Congress,  May  18,  1888. 
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BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  TARIFF  SYSTEMS 

COMPARED 

As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  raises,  as  a  rule,  each  year 
more  money  per  capita  from  customs  tariff  duties  than  does 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  both  countries  enormous  quantities  of  foreign 
products  are  admitted  absolutely  free  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  both  countries  duties  on  imports  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  national  revenue.  The  difference  in  the 
tariff  policies  of  the  two  countries  is  to  be  found  in  the 
selection  that  each  makes  of  articles  for  its  “free”  list  and 
for  its  “dutiable”  list. 

Broadly  stated,  the  distinction  between  the  two  tariff 
policies  is  as  follows :  In  the  United  States  we  usually  levy 
duties  on  imported  articles  the  like  of  which  we  ourselves 
do  or  can  produce  economically  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  our  home  market.  That  is,  we  usually  lay  the 
duties  on  imported  articles  which  compete  in  our  home  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  products  of  our  own  people.  But — except  in 
time  of  war,  when  all  sources  of  national  revenue  must  be 
utilized— we  admit  free  of  duty  all  articles,  except  luxuries, 
that  we  cannot  so  produce  in  this  country. 

Until  1915,  in  Great  Britain  the  policy  was  almost  exactly 
the  reverse  of  ours.  British  tariff  duties  were  laid  on  non- 
competing  articles,  while  nearly  all  competing  articles, 
except  luxuries,  were  admitted  free  of  duty. 

For  instance,  tea — which  is  not  produced  in  either 
country  and  therefore  comes  into  both  countries  as  a  non- 
competing  article — is  on  our  free  list  and  on  the  British 
dutiable  list.  On  the  other  hand,  woolen  cloth — which  is 
produced  in  both  countries  and  thus  comes  into  both 
countries  as  a  competing  article — is  on  our  dutiable  list  and 
on  the  British  free  list. 

As  has  been  stated,  Great  Britain  admitted  free  of  duty 
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many  articles  the'  like  of  which  her  people  produce,  I  or  the 
sake  of  national  revenue,  however,  she  found  it  necessary 
to  levy  customs  duties  on  some  competing  articles.  But  while 
so  doing  for  years,  before  1915,  she  carefully  eliminated  pro¬ 
tection  to  her  own  producers  of  these  articles.  Her  con¬ 
trolling  thought  in  levying  tariff  duties  was  to  make  sure 
that  her  own  producers  had  no  advantage  in  the  British 
market  over  their  foreign  competitors  in  that  market.  How 
did  she  do  this?  She  did  it  by  requiring  her  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  few  dutiable  competing  articles  to  pay  an 
excise  or  internal  revenue  tax  sufficient  to  offset  any  ad¬ 
vantage  the  domestic  producers  might  obtain  in  the  British 
market  through  the  customs  duty  paid  by  their  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  Her  tariff  system  was  intended  to  be  strictly  ‘  ‘  for 
revenue  only.”  But  be  it  noted  again,  she  has  for  centuries 
had  a  tariff  system,  and  has  never  had  free  trade. 

Ask  a  Brazilian  coffee  producer  which  of  the  two 
countries,  this  country  or  Great  Britain,  has  free  trade  and 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  will  answer,  “The  United 
States.”  Ask  him  why  he  gives  such  an  answer  and  he  will 
say,  “When  I  send  my  coffee  to  Great  Britain  I  must  pay 
a  duty  at  the  British  custom  house  to  secure  admission  for 
my  coffee  into  that  country ;  but  when  I  send  my  coffee  to 
the  United  States  it  is  admitted  absolutely  free  of  duty. 
From  my  point  of  view  the  United  States  has  free  trade 
and  Great  Britain  has  not.”  Ask  a  Chinese  tea  producer 
which  of  the  two  countries  has  free  trade  and  he  will  make 
the  same  answer  as  the  result  of  the  same  experience.  The 
Chinaman’s  answer  may  be  more  emphatic  than  the  Bra¬ 
zilian’s,  because  the  British  duty  on  tea  is  much  higher  than 
that  on  coffee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  United  Kingdom  nor 
the  United  States  has  free  trade.  Both  countries  admit 
free  of  duty  vast  quantities  of  foreign  goods,  but  both 
countries  also  collect  large  revenues  from  duties  levied  on 
other  classes  of  imports. 

In  both  countries  the  tariff  system  was  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  national 
government.  But  in  levying  the  customs  duties  in  the  United 
States  care  has  usually  been  taken  to  give  our  own  producers 
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an  advantage  over  their  foreign  competitors  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market,  and  thus  promote  the  upbuilding  and  maintain¬ 
ing  of  American  industries.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  levying  the  customs  duties  care  was  taken  (until 
1915)  not  to  give  British  producers  any  advantage  in  their 
home  market  over  their  foreign  competitors  in  that  market. 

A  tariff  system  like  that  which  has  generally  prevailed  in 
the  United  States,  under  which  import  duties  are  in  times 
of  peace  laid  only  on  competing  articles  and  luxuries,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  thus  produces  revenue  plus  protection,  is  properly 
called  a,  protective  tariff  system. 

A  tariff  system  like  that  which  (prior  to  1915)  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Great  Britain,  under  which  import  duties  are  in 
times  of  peace  laid  almost  entirely  on  non-competing  articles 
and  luxuries,  a  system  which  thus  produces  revenue  minus 
protection,  should,  it  is  suggested,  in  the  interest  of  clear 
thinking  be  called  a  non-protective  tariff  system.  It  may 
also  be  properly  called  a  tariff  ‘‘for  revenue  only.” 

Protective  Tariff  System 
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THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  G.  A.  R. 

The  American  Legion  is  finding  its  place  and  its  purpose  in  this 
country’s  national  life.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  but  in  a  broader  field.  Loyalty  to  this  government,  love  of 
the  flag,  the  real  meaning  of  our  institutions  and  their  preservation, 
respect  for  law  and  good  government,  have  for  fifty  years  been  the 
high  purpose  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

In  this  they  have  been  most  effective.  Their  mantle  has  dropped 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  stalwart  young  men  of  the  American  Legion. 
It  is  a  proud  inheritance  and  is  in  safe  keeping.  But  while  the  labors 
of  the  older  organizations  were  almost  wholly  confined  within  our 
own  country,  that  of  the  legion  broadens  to  the  international  field. 

It  concerns  not  alone  relations  to  this  government  in  isolation,  but 
to  this  government  suddenly  thrust  into  world  affairs.  It  concerns 
not  alone  an  American’s  relation  to  this  government,  but  that  of 
his  relation,  as  an  American,  to  the  government  and  people  of  his 
blood  origin. 

A  man’s  individual  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  his  individual  sym¬ 
pathies,  his  love  of  a  former  homeland,  may  be  his  own  affair.  His 
actions  as  a  citizen,  are  the  common  concern  of  all  and  must  conform 
to  not  merely  verbal,  but  heart  loyalty.  Citizenship  is  not  a  jug 
handle,  nor  is  it  an  instrument  to  be  used  merely  as  a  cloak  to 
hide  another  loyalty. 

The  American  Legion  finds  its  work  marked  out  for  it  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  war.  It  is  big  enough  a  job.  It  is  a  fighting  job  worthy  of 
its  fighting  spirit.  It  is  one  which  needs  organized  unity  and  the 
legion  is  the  one  body  ready,  fit  and  competent  to  undertake  and  do  it. 
— Washington  Herald. 


RESTORING  AMERICAN  RIGHTS 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  United  States  government  is 
liberated  from  any  understandings  except  those  sanctioned  by  the 
people.  The  present  President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  believer 
in  secret  arrangements  secretly  arrived  at.  He  does  not  regard  him¬ 
self  as  the  guardian  of  an  incompetent  nation,  but  rather  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  people,  who  have  given  him  plain  directions  concerning  his 
duty.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  and  all  other  treaties  made  by  the 
United  States  are  before  the  President.  *  *  *  The  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  does  not  require  the  United  States  to  impose  tolls  upon  its 
own  ships  passing  through  the  Panama  canal.  No  moral  or  legal 
engagement  of  any  kind  calls  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  American  rights. 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  and  the  President  to  reestablish  the 
right  of  Americans  to  use  the  American  canal  without  charge. — 
Washington  Post. 


The  best  friend  of  Truth  is  Time. — Sarah  T.  McCleary. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WHY  DO  WE  HAVE  ANY  CUSTOMS  TARIFF? 

In  advocating-  actual  international  free  trade  in  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  an  eminent  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  declared  that  from  the  beginning  the 
custom  house  had  been  “nothing  but  a  den  of  thieves.” 
And  unnumbered  hosts  of  men  have  used  the  expression 
‘  ‘  robber  tariff.  ’  ’ 

In  view  of  such  expressions  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Why  do  we  have  such  a  thing  as  the  customs  tariff?  Is  it 
a  wicked  device  imposed  upon  us  by  some  unfriendly 
power?  If  so,  that  fact  should  be  clearly  understood  and 
proper  action  should  be  taken.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  customs  tariff  a  wisely  devised,  though  admittedly  im¬ 
perfect,  instrument  for  accomplishing  useful  ends?  If  so, 
that  should  be  made  clear  and  loose  talk  against  it  should 
be  fittingly  condemned. 

A  constituent  once  said  to  the  writer,  “I  can  bring  goods 
into  Minnesota  from  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  from  Iowa  on 
the  south,  or  from  the  Dakotas  on  the  west,  without  having 
to  pay  any  duty  on  them.  Why  should  I  have  to  pay  a 
custom  house  duty  on  goods  from  Canada  on  the  north?” 
This  question  was  asked  in  entire  sincerity.  It  was  a  sensi¬ 
ble  question.  It  went  to  the  root  of  the  whole  subject.  No 
person  is  prepared  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  tariff 
who  has  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  question  of  why  this 
country  has  such  a  thing  at  all  as  a  customs  tariff. 

The  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  France,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  non-federal  govern¬ 
ments,  use  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  raising  national  revenue 
shows  that  it  has  merits  of  its  own.  But  in  this  federal 
republic  we  have  special  reasons  for  using  it.  What 
are  they? 

The  name  of  our  country  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
“United  States”  means  simply  states  united.  We  have  a 
federal  system  of  government,  a  national  government  com- 
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PROTECTION  OUR  PROPER  PERMANENT  POLICY 

posed  of  self-governing  parts  called  States.  Every  person 
living  in  this  country  lives  under  two  governments,  that  of 
the  state  and  that  of  the  nation.  Each  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  must  have  money  with  which  to  meet  its  legitimate 
expenses.  But  a  government  has  no  more  right  to  take 
money  out  of  your  pocket  without  earning  it  than  one  of 
your  neighbors  would  have.  What  service  does  the  state 
render  to  the  citizen  which  gives  it  a  moral  right  to  take 
money  from  him  in  the  form  of  taxes  ?  What  service  does 
the  United  States  render  which  gives  it  a  similar  right! 

THE  STATE  PROTECTS  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY 

As  has  been  well  said,  “All  the  wealth  in  the  world 
would  be  without  value  to  a  man  if  his  wife  were  a  widow.  ” 
The  condition  that  gives  value  to  all  other  things  is  Life. 
What  is  it  that  gives  security  to  our  lives  ?  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  virtue  of  our  neighbors.  Our  neighbors,  almost 
without  exception,  not  only  do  not  wish  to  harm  us  but 
would  come  to  our  defense  if  harm  threatened  us.  But 
there  is  an  occasional  person  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said. 
He  must  be  compelled  to  keep  the  peace.  What  is  the 
strong  arm  that  restrains  him  and  that  punishes  him  if  he 
attacks  the  person  of  another?  It  is  the  arm  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  of  the  United  States?  As  to 
Americans  abroad,  yes;  but  as  to  our  people  at  home,  no. 
Broadly  speaking,  our  persons  in  this  country  are  protected 
by  the  government  of  the  state.  If  in  any  state  in  the 
Union  some  one  were  to  attack  you  with  the  intent  of  taking 
your  life  lie  would  be  arrested  by  a  state  officer  such  as  a 
sheriff  or  a  constable,  not  by  a  United  States  marshal.  He 
would  be  tried  in  a  state  court,  not  in  a  United  States 
court.  If  found  guilty,  lie  would,  under  judgment  of  that 
court,  be  punished  by  confinement  in  a  state  prison,  not  in 
a  United  States  penitentiary.  Speaking  broadly,  then, 
under  our  federal  system  of  government  it  is  the  state  and 
not  the  nation  that  protects  our  persons. 

Speaking  broadly  again,  it  is  the  state  and  not  the 
United  States  that  protects  our  property,  using  the  term 
property  in  its  ordinary,  every-day  sense  to  cover  houses 
and  lands,  horses  and  cattle,  money  and  such  things.  If  a 
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man  were  to  steal  yonr  horse  he  would  be  arrested  by  a 
state  officer  on  a  warrant  issued  in  the  name  of  the  state. 
He  would  be  tried  in  a  state  court,  and  under  judgment  of 
that  court  he  would  be  confined  in  a  state  prison.  The 
national  government  would  take  no  hand  in  the  matter. 

THE  NATION  SUPERVISES  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

What  does  the  nation  do  for  us  ?  Why  was  this  country 
called  “the  United  States”?  Why  did  the  states  unite 
at  all?  The  states  certainly  did  not  unite  because  they  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so,  for  the  antagonisms  among  them  were  intense 
and  almost  irreconcilable.  They  united  because  they  had  to. 
Why?  Because  only  in  such  union  could  they  find  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  “To 
provide  for  the  common  defense”  was  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Union,  and  it 
remains  to-day  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  Union.  All  other  considerations  are  secondary. 

Fundamentally  the  nation  looks  outward,  not  inward.  It 
is  the  United  States,  and  not  the  states  individually,  that 
looks  after  our  international  relations.  So  it  is  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  individual  states,  that  has  an  army 
and  a  navy.  The  words  “army  and  navy”  suggest  war. 
But  the  normal  condition  of  every  country  is  that  of  peace. 
What  are  our  peace  relations  with  other  countries?  Pri¬ 
marily  those  of  commerce.  Normally  we  buy  from  them 
what  we  need  and  cannot  produce,  and  we  sell  to  them  the 
surplus  of  our  products  beyond  our  needs. 

Who  supervises  this  international  trade  ?  Who  deepens 
the  harbors?  Who  erects  and  maintains  the  lighthouses? 
Who  places  the  life-saving  stations  along  the  coast?  The 
several  states?  No*;  it  is  the  United  States.  In  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  is  found  the  great  field  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  nation,  that  is,  the  service  from  which  an 
income  can  be  derived.  Having  found  the  nation’s  field 
of  service,  we  have  thereby  found  its  natural  and  proper 
source  of  revenue. 

A  lawyer  does  not  get  his  income  from  giving  medical 
treatment,  nor  a  doctor  from  giving  legal  counsel.  Each 
one  rightfully  gets  his  pay  in  the  field  where  he  renders  his 
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service.  So  it  is  with  the  state  and  the  nation.  As  it  is  the 
state  that  protects  our  persons  and  our  property,  it  is  the 
state  which  has  the  moral  and  constitutional  right  to  levy 
taxes  on  our  persons  and  our  property.  As  the  United 
States  does  not  render  this  service,  it  has  no  moral  or  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  charge  for  such  service  in  the  way  of 
taxes.  As  the  several  states  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
international  commerce,  they  have  no  right  to  put  any  tax 
upon  international  commerce.  All  service  in  that  field  is 
rendered  by  the  United  States,  so  it  is  the  United  States  that 
has  the  moral  and  constitutional  right  to  raise  revenues 
through  or  from  foreign  commerce. 

NATIONAL  REVENUE  THROUGH  TARIFF 

International  commerce  covers  goods  going  out  of  the 
country  and  goods  coming  into  the  country.  In  most 
countries  the  national  government  has  authority  to  levy 
duties  on  both  exports  and  imports.  But  under  our  federal 
Constitution,  for  reasons  which  space  limits  forbid  stating 
here,  our  national  government  is  denied  the  right  to  levy 
duties  on  exports.  All  the  money  that  it  raises  from  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  therefore,  must  be  levied  on  imports. 

We  have  the  tariff  in  this  country,  then,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  our  national  government  requires  each  vear 
for  the  payment  of  its  legitimate  peace  expenses  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  second,  because  this  is  a  federal 
republic  composed  of  self-governing  states,  a  Union  in  which 
the  states  protect  persons  and  property,  and  therefore  have 
the  right  of  direct  taxation  on  persons  and  property,  while 
the  United  States  renders  its  peace  service  chiefly  in  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce  and  properly  derives  income  from 
foreign  commerce. 

This  division  of  duties  and  rights  between  the  States 
and  the  Nation,  this  wonderful  wedding  of  local  libertv 
and  national  strength,  is  one  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
oui  f eder al  system.  This  was  recognized  when  our  national 
Constitution  was  framed.  The  very  first  power  granted  to 
Congress  by  that  Constitution  was  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties  on  imports. 

So  we  have  had  customs  duties  and  custom  houses  from 
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the  foundation  of  our  national  government  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  them  as  long  as  this  nation  endures  as  a 
federal  republic.  As  the  Democratic  national  platform  of 
1884  well  said,  “From  the  foundation  of  this  government 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom  house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  federal  revenue;  such  they  must  continue  to  be.” 

It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  therefore,  to  discuss  inter¬ 
national  free  trade  or  to  argue  for  or  against  it.  No  matter 
what  party  is  in  power  it  will  remain  true  that  this  govern¬ 
ment  will  need  annually  for  its  legitimate  peace  expenses 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  likewise  remain 
true  that  a  large  part  of  that  revenue  must  be  raised  from 
duties  on  imports  unless  and  until  we  calmly  decide  to  make 
the  tariff  rates  so  high  on  competing  products,  so  amply 
adequately  protective,  as  to  be  prohibitive,  for  which  an 
exceedingly  good  argument  can  be  made. 


Not  only  is  the  per  capita  of  customs  duties  collected  by  the  United 
Kingdom  greatly  in  excess  of  that  collected  by  this  country,  but  it 
practically  all  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  consumers, 
because  levied,  for  the  most  part,  on  non-competitive  goods,  that  is 
on  goods  not  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  follows  that  “  the 
(English)  Tariff  is  added  to  the  cost  which  the  consumer  must  pay,” 
if  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a  British  consumer.  If  he  be  an 
American  consumer  the  Tariff  lowers  the  cost  to  that  of  the  protected 
domestic  article  and  thus  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  tax.  On 
the  contrary  the  consumer  benefits  by  the  imposition  of  the  Tariff. 
That  has  been  the  case,  in  the  long  run,  without  exception. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for,  in  many  instances,  the  selling  price  of  our 
domestic  article  is  lower  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  article.  Wire 
nails,  for  instance,  were  selling  at  one  and  three-quarter  cents  per 
pound  at  the  same  time  that  the  duty  on  imported  wire  nails  was 
two  cents  per  pound.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  price  of 
domestic  steel  rails  was  $28  per  ton  for  a  series  of  years,  while  the 
Tariff  on  imported  rails  was  also  $28  per  ton.  The  Tariff  benefits 
the  consumer  fully  as  much  as  it  does  the  producer. — American 
Economist. 
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A  NON-PARTISAN  TARIFF 

The  emphasis  upon  the  application  of  a  non-partisan  spirit  to 
the  settlement  of  tariff  questions,  particularly  as  they  affect  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  South,  which  was  made  by  John  Henry  Kirby  in  his 
address  before  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  at  its  special  meeting 
at  Houston,  is  timely  and  sounds  a  note  that  should  be  dominant  in 
the  attitude  of  all  interests  in  the  country  toward  the  tariff  question. 
It  has  always  been  unfortunate  that  the  tariff  should  be  a  partisan 
question  in  this  country  and  that  our  tariff  policies  should  be  fixed 
in  a  partisan  spirit.  That  the  South  has  suffered  greatly  on  this 
account  in  the  past  is  notorious,  and  one  needs  only  to  consider  a 
single  product — wool — at  the  present  moment  to  appreciate  what 
bearing  this  question  may  have  upon  our  interests  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  world  situation,  following  the  war,  has  changed  the 
status  of  this  question  in  so  many  respects  that  no  mere  doctrinaire 
attitude  is  applicable,  and  a  partisan  attitude,  whether  the  old  “  pro¬ 
tection  ”  attitude  of  the  Republicans  or  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  Democrats,  would  be  positively  mischievous.  No  cut  and  dried 
program  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  present  situation.  It  must  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country, 
taking  every  aspect  of  it  into  consideration.  The  work  begun  by  the 
Southern  Tariff  Association  is  of  great  importance  and  its  study  of 
tariff  problems  as  they  affect  the  interest  of  the  South  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  value— Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  that  many  Southern  members  of 
Congress  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  deviating  from  the 
time-worn  custom  of  voting  against  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  the  South  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  party  loyalty,  and  are  pledging 
their  efforts  to  assist  in  a  tariff  revision  that  will  benefit  the  producer, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  of  raw  material.  These  men  realize 
that  in  voting  for  protection  on  farm  products,  they  will  violate  none 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  but  rather  are 
carrying  out  the  ideas  of  those  who  founded  it.  For  precedent  they 
have  but  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  find  the  illustrious 
records  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  James  Buchanan,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Silas  Wright  and  many  others  who  have  been  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  and  who  helped  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  it  was  built—  Southern  Tariff  Advocate,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

The  Southern  Tariff  Advocate  is,  of  course,  non-partisan.  Some 
of  the  ablest  protectionists  the  country  has  known  have  been  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  Southern  Tariff  Advocate  has  a  distinct  mission  and 
can  be  of  enormous  value  in  the  development  of  the  South  and  the 
bringing  to  the  section  of  such  prosperity  as  it  has  never  before 
known. — Manufacturers ’  Record ,  Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OUR  TARIFF  QUESTION  STATED 

For  sixteen  years,  from  1893  to  1909,  John  Sharp  Wil¬ 
liams,  now  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  served 
in  our  National  House  of  Representatives.  During  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  that  service  he  was  the  Democratic  leader  in 
the  House.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  exceptional  ability.  He  is  a  student  of  economics  as 
well  as  of  politics.  His  utterances  are  usually  marked  by 
clearness  of  thought  and  candor  of  expression. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  fifty-ninth  Congress,  with  a  con¬ 
gressional  election  impending,  and  under  a  due  sense  of 
his  responsibility  as  the  House  leader  of  a  great  party,  Mr. 
Williams  made  in  Congress  an  extended  speech  on  the  tariff. 
In  the  course  of  that  speech,  he  said:  “The  Democratic 
party,  while  it  has  used  the  words  ‘free  trade’  in  a  loose 
manner  in  several  platforms,  has  never  yet  enacted  or 
attempted  to  enact  a  free  trade  tariff  law.  It  could  not, 
under  our  constitutional  limitations,  if  it  wanted  to.”  A 
little  further  on  in  the  same  speech  he  said:  “The  present 
British  tariff  is  a  tariff  for  free  trade.  ’  ’ 

The  expression  “a  free  trade  tariff  law”  is  just  about  as 
transparent  as  thick  mud.  The  expression  ‘ 1  a  tariff  for  free 
trade”  is  just  about  as  thinkable  as  would  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘  ‘  a  white  blackbird.  ’  ’  Each  expression  involves  a  con¬ 
tradiction  of  terms.  Free  trade  and  a  customs  tariff  cannot 
co-exist.  A  country  may  have  either,  but  it  cannot  have 
both.  A  ‘  ‘ free  trade  tariff  law ”  is  an  impossibility. 

Although  other  men,  less  gifted,  have  used  this  phrase, 
Mr.  Williams  is  too  clearheaded  not  to  understand  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  expressions,  and  he  is  too  well  informed  not 
to  know  that  Great  Britain  does  not  now  concede  and  never 
has  conceded  to  foreign  countries  the  right  to  take  into  the 
United  Kingdom  all  kinds  of  goods  free  of  duty. 

As  a  political  leader  Mr.  Williams  may  have  felt  it  neces- 
sarv  to  speak  for  political  effect.  For  political  reasons  he 
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probably  felt  it  advisable  to  do  as  be  frankly  admitted  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  repeatedly  done  in  national  plat¬ 
forms,  namely,  use  the  term  free  trade  “loosely.”  He 
probably  felt  under  the  necessity  of  using  “terminalogical 
inexactitudes”  to  accomplish  a  political  result.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  an  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  such  as  Mr.  Williams  emphatically  is, 
would  be  justified  under  such  circumstances  in  resorting  to 
such  an  expedient. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  such  expressions 
from  such  a  man,  the  fact  that  he  uttered  them  is  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  a  clear  statement  of  our  tariff  question. 
As  students  of  algebra  understand,  a  problem  properlv 
stated  is  half  solved. 


The  tariff  question  in  this  country,  then,  is  not  that  of 
choosing  .  between  haying  custom  houses  and  not  having 
them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  choice  between  a  tariff 
on  the  one  hand  and  no  tariff  on  the  other.  Our  tariff  ques- 

Jlon,^  ,V°trd!t  a11’  “Sha11  we  or  sha11  we  not  have  a  customs 
an  ft .  That  question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  lono- 
before  any  person  now  living  was  bom.  It  was  definitelv 
settled  when  our  national  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
tariff  is  a  part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  government. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  federal  system.  We 
shall  continue  to  collect  through  the  custom  house  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  as  long  as  this  “indissoluble  union  of 
indestructible  states”  continues  to  exist,  or  until  we  con- 

dude  to  make  the  tariff  on  competing  articles  so  high  as  to 
be  prohibitive. 

The  distinction  between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  non- 
protective  tariff  is  not  based  on  the  rate  of  customs  duty 
imposed.  A  high  rate  may  be  non-protective,  and  a  low 
rate  may  be  protective.  In  this  country  a  five  hundred 
pei  cent,  duty  on  tea  would  be  non-protective,  because  we 
have  no  tea  industry  in  this  country,  while  a  one  per  cent, 
duty  on  wool  would  be  to'  that  extent  protective. 

,  ^  non-protective  tariff  is  distinguished  from  a  protective 

tanff  not  by  the  rate  of  duty  but  by  the  selection  of  articles 
on  which  the  duty  is  placed.  If  the  duties  are  placed  on 
non-competmg  articles  the  tariff  is  non-protective,  and  if  the 
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duties  are  placed  on  competing  articles  the  tariff  is  pro¬ 
tective,  whether  the  rates  of  duty  in  either  case  be  high  or 
low.  Whether  or  not  a  given  rate  of  duty  on  a  com¬ 
peting  article  is  adequately  and  effectively  protective  is 
another  and  different  question.  A  fence  is  still  a  fence, 
whether  it  is  high  enough  to  be  really  useful  or  not. 

It  is  begging  the  question  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  “for  revenue.’ ’  In  any  case  the  tariff 
(unless  it  is  made  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive)  produces 
revenue  and  is  “for  revenue.”  On  that  there  never  was 
and  never  can  be  an  issue.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  such  a 
thing  as  “a  tariff  for  revenue  only  with  incidental  protec¬ 
tion.”  Such  an  expression  is  wholly  void  of  meaning. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  tariff  question  in  this  country? 
It  is  this,  “Shall  we  levy  our  customs  duties,  as  the  British 
did  from  1846  till  1915,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
national  revenue ;  or  shall  we  so  levy  those  duties  that  while 
raising  this  revenue  we  shall  also  afford  adequate  protection 
to  American  industries?” 

Not  the  existence  of  the  tariff  but  the  kind  of  the  tariff, 
is  the  question  at  issue.  In  other  words,  our  fundamental 
tariff  question  is,  ‘  ‘  Shall  our  tariff  be  adequately  protective 
or  shall  it  be  non-protective?  ’  ’  All  other  questions  concern¬ 
ing  our  tariff  system  are  mere  questions  of  detail. 


WORK 

It  is  impossible  to  achieve  by  doing  less  than  one’s  best. 

It  matters  not  whether  one’s  job  be  to  stoke  a  furnace,  pound  a 
typewriter,  handle  tools,  tend  looms,  dig  coal,  run  an  engine,  answer 
correspondence,  teach  children,  sweep  the  streets,  preach,  plow, 
sell  goods  or  edit  a  publication,  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  way  that 
ennobles  character  or  in  a  way  that  degrades  it. 

Not  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  is  done,  counts.  No  man  or  woman  who  is  doing  superior 
work  ever  feels  superior  to  that  work.  It  is  he  who  is  doing  work  in  a 
way  that  is  not  worth  doing  who  feels  that  the  work  is  not  worth  doing. 

Were  Carlyle  alive  today  he  could  not  write  a  truer  or  more  timely 
word  than  this:  “  Work  is  the  grand  cure  for  all  the  maladies  and 
miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind— honest  work  which  you  intend 
getting  done.” — Forbes  Magazine. 
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SCHOONMAKER’S  PLEA  FOR  “THE  PEDDLERS’ 

LICENSE” 

Now,  this  is  the  whole  question:  Shall  the  peddlers  of  the  entire 
outside  world  be  permitted  and  invited  by  law  to  come  into  our 
domestic  market  and  sell,  without  paying  any  tax  for  the  privilege, 
in  competition  with  our  own  countrymen,  who  are  taxed  all  the  time? 

If  but  one  peddler  came,  simple  justice  would  require  that  he  pay 
a  fair  sum  for  the  license  to  sell,  although  his  contribution  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  might  be  insignificant.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  foreign  peddlers  come,  however.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
license,  or  tariff,  fees  they  were  obliged  under  the  protective  policy 
to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  before  they  could  sell 
their  foreign-made  goods  in  competition  with  our  American-made 
products,  often  exceeded  $300,000,000  a  year.  This  sum  was  all 
surrendered  from  the  total  of  the  foreign  peddlers’  profits,  and  it 
all  went  into  our  treasury  and  thus  reduced  our  own  taxation 
$300,000,000  a  year.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  our  government  needed 
that  much  less  and  taxed  us  that  much  less.  If  it  had  not  been  in 
our  income,  the  American  taxpayer  would  have  had  to  make  it  up. 
It  represented  the  annual  value  of  the  franchise  for  selling  foreign 
competing  goods  in  the  American  market.  It  was  the  sum  of  the 
peddlers’  license  paid  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  peddlers  gladly  paid  it  for  the  trade  they  got  here, 
and  cheerfully  sacrificed  it  from  their  profits  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  competing  with  us  at  market  rates.  After  paying  it,  these  same 
peddlers  still  made  more  than  our  own  people  did  selling  the  same 
things. 

If  these  peddlers  escape  paying  this  license,  or  tariff  fee,  they 
will  soon  drive  their  American  competitors  out  of  business,  control 
our  markets  and  make  us  pay  whatever  they  choose  for  everything 
we  buy  from  them  after  that.  To  remove  this  tariff  or  peddlers’ 
license  is  simply  donating  $300,000,000  a  year  to  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  and  producers  as  an  inducement  to  come  and  take  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  from  the  American  taxpayers.  *  *  *  Their  taxes  will  be 
increased  in  exact  proportion  as  their  ability  to  pay  will  be  diminished 
by  this  free  and  subsidized  foreign  competition. — F.  X.  Schoonmaker, 
in  his  “  The  Peddlers’  License.”  (This  pamphlet,  full  of  interest 
and  information,  is  published  by  the  Chappie  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.) 
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CHAPTER  V 


LET  THE  ISSUE  BE  CLEARLY  DEFINED 

How  did  the  British  tariff  system  come  to  be  miscalled 
“free  trade”? 

For  centuries  prior  to  1846  Great  Britain  had  had  the 
protective  tariff  system.  For  many  years  before  1846  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobden  and  his  followers  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
British  government  to  change  its  fiscal  policy  from  that 
of  a  protective  tariff  to  that  of  a  non-protective  tariff. 
How  and  why  this  was  done  will  be  told  in  another  chapter. 

Cobden  and  his  friends,  apparently  doubting  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  secure  popular  approval  on  the  merits  of  their  case, 
searched  for  a  catch  phrase  as  “a  vote-getter.”  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  fiscal  change  seemed  not  to  dare  to  raise  frankly 
the  issue  of  a  non-protective  tariff  to  take  the  place  of  a 
protective  tariff.  For  campaign  purposes  they  called,  and 
their  followers  continue  to  call,  their  proposition  by  the 
misleading  title,  Free  Trade.  The  name  was  adopted 
to  deceive  and  has  always  done  so.  Among  its  victims  have 
always  been  a  large  majority  of  its  advocates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  United  States  in  1896 
a  great  national  campaign  was  waged  in  favor  of  what  was 
seductively  called  “Free  Silver.”  A  man  who  heard  the 
presidential  candidate  favoring  that  policy  make  a  speech 
is  reported  to  have  said,  “Mr.  Bryan,  I  have  listened  to 
your  speech  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  You  are 
evidently  the  friend  of  the  poor  man.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  you  will  be  elected.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
When  you  get  into  the  White  House  and  give  us  free  silver, 
will  you  send  it  to  us  or  will  we  have  to  go  after  it?”  Of 
course,  Mr.  Bryan  never  said  that  he  proposed  to  coin  silver 
and  give  it  out  ‘ ‘ free”  to  any  one  who  might  desire  it.  And 
yet  his  campaign  shibboleth,  Free  Silver,  carried  the  im¬ 
pression  to  the  thoughtless  that  in  some  way  money  was  to 
be  made  easier  to  get  hold  of.  The  very  name  ‘  ‘  Free  Silver  ’  ’ 
was  worth  to  him  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes. 
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Just  so  in  England,  the  slogan  “free  trade”  secured  the 
votes  of  hosts  of  men  on  the  assumption  that  through  it  in 
some  way  the  burdens  of  life  would  be  lightened  and  the 
good  things  of  life  would  be  made  easier  to  obtain. 

NAME  ADOPTED  TO  DECEIVE  VOTERS 

The  term  “free  trade”  was  adopted  in  England  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  non-protective  tariff.  Its  use  in  this  country 
has  had  the  same  misleading  effect.  Most  people,  especially 
the  less  thoughtful,  feel  an  instinctive  aversion  to  taxation 
of  all  kinds.  The  term  “free  trade”  creates  the  impression 
that  the  policy  so  named  means  freedom  from  taxation. 
Even  some  quite  noted  writers  of  text-books  on  economics, 
books  that  have  been  and  probably  still  are  used  in  col¬ 
leges,  have  apparently  based  their  entire  argument  on  the 
idea  that  absolute  free  trade,  such  as  exists  among  the 
states  of  this  Union,  is  feasible  or  desirable  among  nations, 
requiring  for  this  country  only  an  act  of  Congress  repealing 
all  tariff  laws  and  closing  all  custom  houses. 

IT  MISLED  A  TEXAS  CONGRESSMAN 

In  this  connection,  it  is  really  amusing  to  note  how  often, 
being  thus  misled  by  the  term  “free  trade,”  advocates  of 
the  non-protective  tariff  use  illustrations  that  condemn  it. 
For  instance,  a  Texas  congressman,  speaking  recently  in 
his  home  city,  said :  ‘  ‘  Suppose  we  should  put  a  wall  around 
this  city  and  charge  at  the  gates  ten  cents  on  every  pound 
of  butter  brought  in  here.  Wouldn’t  the  farmer  add  that 
ten  cents  to  the  price  of  his  butter,  and  wouldn’t  we  have 
to  pay  ten  cents  a  pound  more  for  butter  than  we  do  now? 
Wouldn’t  that  duty  levied  on  butter  be  a  tax,  and  wouldn’t 
it  be  paid  by  the  consumer?  That  illustrates  the  crushing 
burden  which  the  protective  tariff  imposes  on  the  people  of 
this  country.” 

That  congressman  is  known  to  the  writer  as  an  upright 
and  able  man.  He  used  the  illustration  in  perfect  good 
faith,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  really 
making  an  argument  against  the  non-protective  tariff  sys- 
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tem,  the  very  system  he  was  advocating'  under  the  name 
“free  trade.”  A  brief  analysis  will  show  this. 

Butter  is  not  produced  in  cities  but  in  the  country.  So 
a  duty  imposed  on  butter  at  the  city  gate  would  be  laid 
on  a  non-competing'  article — the  method  of  the  non-pro- 
tective  tariff,  the  method  of  the  tariff  “for  revenue  only,” 
the  British  method  miscalled  ‘  ‘  free  trade.  ’  ’  Under  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system  that  butter,  being  non-competing  with 
any  city  industry,  would  be  on  the  free  list  at  the  city  gate. 

Unconsciously  this  Texas  congressman  was  arguing  the 
case  of  Tariff  versus  No  Tariff,  the  case  of  Tariff  against 
leal  Free  Trade,  as  though  that  was  in  any  sense  involved 
in  any  practical  discussion  of  our  national  tariff  question. 
This  shows  how  misleading,  even  to  leaders  of  thought,  is 
the  use  of  the  term  “free  trade”  in  the  discussion  of  this 
national  problem.  Even  President  Cleveland  was  appar¬ 
ently  muddled  in  the  same  way  when  writing  his  famous 
tariff  message  of  1887. 

UNDISPUTED  FACTS 

_  All  that  any  one  has  a.  right  to  ask  in  any  contest  is  a 
fair  fight.  Any  man  who  desires  truth  and  righteousness 
to  prevail  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  remove  all  ele¬ 
ments  that  prejudice  the  case.  The  opponents  of  our  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system,  who  advocate  instead  a  non-protective 
tariff,  should  have  sufficient  faith  in  their  cause  and  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  to  decide  that  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff,  so  full  of  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  to 
the  American  people,  shall  be  fought  out  on  its  merits.  To 
that  end,  they  should  desire  to  have  things  called  by  their 
proper  names. 

Among  lawyers  it  is  a  common  practice  in  submitting  a 
law  point  to  the  court  to  do  so  on  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts.  In  submitting  the  case  of  the  tariff  to  the  American 
people,  this  course  seems  both  fair  and  possible. 

Does  any  one  deny  that  our  national  government  re¬ 
quires  and  must  have  for  its  legitimate  peace  expenses  every 
year  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ? 

Does  any  one  deny  that  from  the  foundation  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  the  customs  tariff  has  been  one  of  our  national 
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government’s  chief  sources  of  revenue  and  that  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  will  probably  continue  so  to  be  ?  * 

Does  any  one  deny,  then,  that  in  the  interest  of  just 
judgment  the  misleading  term  “free  trade”  should  be 
entirely  blotted  out  of  our  tariff  debates,  and  that  the 
contest  should  be  frankly  stated  as  being  between  two 
forms  of  tariff,  between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  non- 
protective  tariff? 


We  are  fellow  employees,  our  duties  and  responsibilities  varying 
only  in  degree.  I  need  your  help  and  I  wish  to  help  you.  If  the  business 
of  the  company  is  to  be  properly  conducted,  each  must  help  the  other, 
for  ours  is  a  cooperative  job.  Individual  success  is  not  possible  here. 
Success  for  any  one  of  us  means  first  success  for  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  and  therein  lies  the  only  hope  for  your  personal  success  and 
mine.  We  are  going  to  have  a  happy  and  prosperous  year— because 
we  are  going  to  get  together  and  create  it  for  ourselves.— President 
Theodore  F.  Merseles  to  officers  and  employees  of  M.  W.  &  Co. 


SUCCESSFUL  MEN 


The  successful  men  are  ambitious,  industrious,  determined. 
They  take  great  satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done.  Increased  efficiency 
pleases  them.  They  know  that  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  the 
faithful  worker  cannot  long  be  denied  the  success  he  deserves.  The 
philosophy  of  the  radical  appeals  to  the  shiftless,  the  slacker  and  the 
er-d°-wells.  Because  this  Journal  is  published  in  your  interests, 
fellow  worker,  it  advises  attention  to  that  job.  Make  yourself  felt 
in  the  shop.  Let  the  foreman  see  that  you  are  determined  to  make 
good.  Never  mind  the  clock.  The  time  will  go  faster  if  you  pay 
attention  to  business.  The  red  prophet  will  tell  you  to  ease  up 
Then  when  they  finally  get  you,  as  they  have  the  Russian  workers, 
they  will  work  you  twelve  hours  per  day.  You  will  serve  the  general 

interest  of  your  so-called  “  class  ”  by  making  a  success  of  yourself. _ 

Labor  and  Industrial  Journal. 


The  Constitution  intended  customs  duties  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
federal  revenue  in  time  of  peace.  Other  sources  of  national  income  were 
authorized  simply  to  supplement  this  fundamental  one  when  necessary  For 
over  half  a  century  now  internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  made  a  lar»e  source 
of  federal  income.  But  it  is  worthy  of  careful  note  that  from  1817  until  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  fact  until  1863,  the  national  government 
Juft  excises  or  internal  revenue  taxes  almost  wholly  unused. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution 
authorizing  Congress  to  levy  income  and  other  taxes,  the  importance  of  the 
tariff  as  a  revenue  producer  has  been  diminished.  This  lias  at  the  same  time 

ever  before  ^  making  the  tariff  more  adequately  protective  than 
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SOME  UNDERBRUSH  CLEARED  A  WAY- 
SOME  MISAPPREHENSIONS 
REMOVED 


It  is  easier  to  answer  forty  reasons  than 
to  remove  one  prejudice 


WHERE  KINGS  AND  QUEENS  ARE  MADE 

The  foreign  minister  of  Albania  left  Rome  not  long  since  after 
an  unsuccessful  quest  for  a  king.  Some  time  before  leaving,  the 
Albanian  minister  told  an  American  newspaperman  that  Albania, 
after  its  previous  unhappy  experience  with  kings,  would  have  to  be 
rather  careful  in  this  matter  of  choosing  its  rulers.  “We  should 
prefer  an  Anglo-Saxon,”  he  said  “  especially  an  American.  But  you 
have  no  royalty.  It  is  a  great  pity.” 

So !  No  American  royalty?  How  came  you  by  that  misinformation , 
Mr.  Albanian  Minister?  Is  it  possible  you  haven’t  heard  of  Eddie 
Meyers,  of  Pierce  county,  Nebraska,  U.  S.  A.?  Eddie  Meyers  calls 
himself  “  just  a  plain  plug  blacksmith  ’’—but  talk  about  your  royalty ! 
He’s  got  as  good  blood  coursing  through  his  veins  as  was  ever  pumped 
by  the  heart  of  any  of  the  old  world’s  most  stiff-necked  grandees.  *  *  * 

Title?  He  comes  of  stock  that  Europe’s  bluest  blue-bloods 
cannot  possibly  out-rank— he  is  a  Grand  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Health  and  Decency.  And  there  isn’t  an  heiress  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  rich  enough  to  buy  either  his  stomach  or  his  honor. 

Each  twilight  of  each  day  sees  something  good  Eddie  has  accom¬ 
plished,  and  every  piece  of  work  he  turns  out  leaves  his  customer  with 
the  feeling  that  Eddie’s  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  reliability 
is  richly  deserved  and  his  friendships  and  bank  account  royally  won. 

And  Eddie’s  got  a  wonderful  little  wife.  She’s  stuck  to  him  now 
well-nigh  on  to  twenty-two  years,  and  Eddie  admits  she  must  be  a 
dandy  to  have  gotten  away  with  that.  Anyway,  she’s  a  right  regal 
queen,  and  like  most  other  queens  in  this  world,  she  goes  about 
her  many  daily  duties  uncrowned.  Royalty?  Why,  minister  alive 
who  or  what  can  possibly  be  more  royal? 

After  a  hard  day’s  work  Eddie  comes  home  to  his  palace,  and  my* 
how  good  everything  does  taste  and  look  and  feel,  and  how  inviting 
and  comfy  is  the  royal  living  room  with  the  big  chair  that  in  a  pinch 
will  hold  two  and  most  every  day  does— you  see,  the  whole  establish¬ 
ment  was  fussed  over  and  fixed  up  by  the  queen  herself  and  it  was 
all  done  for  her  great,  big,  strong,  wonderful  king! 

Eddie’s  got  a  fine,  tall  son,  now  grown  to  maturity,  and  a  regular 
prince !  And  he’s  got  a  beautiful  little  daughter,  too,  who  one  of  these 
days  is  going  to  be  another  prince’s  princess.  And  they’ll  both  ride 
off,  Lord  and  Lady  of  all  the  Universe,  every  inch  of  them  as  much  a 
monarch  as  that  of  any  scion  of  any  of  Europe’s  leading,  touch-me- 
not  dynasties.  *  *  * 

And  Mr.  Minister,  let’s  whisper  in  your  ear,  we  neglected  to  say 
that  Eddie  Meyers  and  h:s  wife  are  only  two  of  a  few  million  American 
kings  and  queens  who  don’t  weigh  themselves  down  with  gold  braid 
and  secret  service  men.  Right  here  is  the  place  where  kings  and 
queens  are  in  the  making— on  a  scale  you  never  dreamed  was  possi- 
^USt  grow  indigenous; it,s  in  the  climate,  in  the  soil,  yes,  in 
the  blood.  And  you  can  find  kings  and  queens,  as  many  of  them  as 
you  want,  scattered  in  America’s  every  nook,  corner  and  cranny 
— Herman  J.  Stich,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledaer 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL 

In  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1892,  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  that  splendid  American  citizen,  Grover 
Cleveland,  was  nominated  and  elected  for  his  second  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  following1  unequivocal 
statement  was  made:  “We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only.” 

So  far  as  the  tariff  controversy  is  concerned,  the  im¬ 
portant  word  in  the  above  declaration  is  the  word  “only.” 
A  tariff  for  revenue  only  is  a  tariff  like  that  Great  Britain 
long  had  until  1915,  having  in  it  no  atom  of  protection.  In 
other  words,  the  above  quoted  declaration  means  that  a  tariff 
law  for  revenue  plus  any  protection  is  unconstitutional. 

And  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1912  stated  the 
same  doctrine  in  the  following  language :  “We  declare  it  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution  has  no  right  or 
power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revenue.  *  *  *  We  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  support  us  in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.” 

If  a  protective  tariff  law  cannot  constitutionally  be 
enacted,  that  ends  tariff  debate.  So  it  is  vital  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  this  question  of  constitutionality  be  definitely  de¬ 
termined  at  the  outset.  Let  us  see  what  the  Constitution 
itself  says  on  the  subject. 

WHAT  THE  CONSTITUTION  SAYS 

In  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  are  enumer¬ 
ated  the  powers  granted  to  Congress.  It  is  profoundly 
significant  that  the  very  first  of  these  powers  is  as  follows : 
“  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
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the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.” 

And  Section  10  of  the  same  article  provides :  “No  state 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  *  * 

and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  the  Congress.” 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on 
imports  is  thus  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  And  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the 
kind  of  imports  that  may  be  made  dutiable.  Congress  has 
full  power  to  lay  the  duties  on  competing  articles  only,  or 
on  non-competing  articles  only,  or  on  both.  Congress  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  exercise  this  power  in  such  manner  as  to  it 
seems  likely  to  “provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States.” 

Furthermore,  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  in 
this  matter  is  placed  beyond  question  by  the  authority 
granted  to  it  in  clause  three  of  the  same  section,  in  which 
Congress  is  empowered  “to  regulate  trade  with  foreign 
nations.” 


MADISON  ’s  FAMOUS  LETTER  TO  CABELL 

James  Madison  of  Virginia  has  well  been  called  “the 
Father  of  the  Constitution.”  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  convention  that  framed  it  and  was  potent 
in  securing  its  ratification.  He  served  eight  years  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  eight  years  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
Jefferson’s  administration,  and  then  eight  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  His  matured  views  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  of  the  Constitution  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  exceptional  weight. 

Eleven  years  after  retiring  to  private  life,  under  date  of 
September  18,  1828,  Madison  wrote  a  letter  to  Joseph  C. 
Cabell  in  which  he  covered  this  subject  completely.  The 
following  extracts  from  this  letter  will  show  the  gist  and 
sequence  of  his  argument : 
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Your  late  letter  reminds  me  of  our  conversation  on  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  manufactures ;  and  of  my  promise  to  sketch  the  grounds 
of  the  confident  opinion  I  had  expressed,  that  it  was  among  the 
powers  vested  in  that  body.  *  *  * 

It  is  a  simple  question!  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  whether  ‘  ‘  the  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  nations,  ’  ’ 
as  a  distinct  and  substantive  item  in  the  enumerated  powers,  em¬ 
braces  the  object  of  encouraging  by  duties,  restrictions,  and  pro¬ 
hibitions,  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the  country.  And  the 
affirmative  must  be  inferred  from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “  to  regulate  trade,”  must  be 
sought  in  the  general  use  of  it ;  in  other  words,  in  the  objects  to  which 
the  power  wias  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  when  the 
phrase  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  power  has  been  understood  and  used  by  all  commercial 
and  manufacturing  nations,  as  embracing  the  object  of  encouraging 
manufactures.  It  is  believed  that  not  a  single  exception  can  be 
named.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose 
commercial  vocabulary  is  the  parent  of  ours.  A  primary  object  of 
her  commercial  regulations  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  her  manufactures. 

3.  Such  was  understood  to  be  a  proper  use  of  the  power  by  the 
states  most  prepared  for  manufacturing  industry,  whilst  retaining 
the  powter  over  their  foreign  trade. 

4.  Such  a  use  of  the  power,  by  Congress,  accords  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  and  expectation  of  the  states,  in  transferring  the  power  over 
trade  from  themselves  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

5.  If  Congress  have  not  the  power,  it  is  annihilated  for  the 
nation ;  a  policy  without  example  in  any  other  nation.  *  *  * 

6.  If  revenue  be  the  sole  object  of  a  legitimate  impost,  and  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  articles  be  not  within  the  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  trade,  it  would  follow  that  no  monopolizing  or  unequal  regu¬ 
lations  with  foreign  nations  could  be  counteracted;  that  neither 
staple  articles  of  subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the 
public  safety,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  insured  or  fos¬ 
tered  at  home,  by  regulations  of  commerce,  the  usual  and  most  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  providing  for  both.  *  *  * 

7.  That  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was  an  object  of 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  is  proved  by  the  use  made  of  the  power 
for  that  object  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution ;  when  among  the  members  present  were  so  many  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Federal  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  State  Conventions  which  ratified  it; 
each  of  these  classes  consisting  also  of  members  who  had  opposed, 
and  who  had  espoused,  the  Constitution  in  its  actual  form.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  printed  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that 
occasion  that  the  power  whs  denied  by  any  of  them. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  FIKST  CONGRESS 

The  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  was  to  as¬ 
semble  on  March  4,  1789,  but  it  did  not  actually  begin  its 
legislative  proceedings  until  April  8.  On  that  date  the  very 
first  bill  of  a  general  character  introduced  was  one  beginning 
with  the  following  preamble:  “Whereas  it  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported :  Be  it  enacted,”  etc.  (Italics  ours.) 

This  is  the  bill  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  above 
quoted  from  Madison’s  letter.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
Madison  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  bill 
Madison  said :  “  The  States  that  are  most  advanced  in  popu¬ 
lation,  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their  par¬ 
ticular  interests  attended  to  in  some  degree.  While  these 
States  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade, 
they  had  the  power  to  protect  and  cherish  such  institutions. 
By  adopting  the  present  Constitution  they  have  thrown  the 
exercise  of  this  power  into  other  hands ;  they  must  have  done 
this  with  an  expectation  that  those  interests  would  not  be 
neglected  here.  ’  ’ 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  President  and  thus  became 
the  law  of  the  land  on  July  4,  1789.  This  law  was  then 
very  suggestively  called  “our  second  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.”  And  who  was  President  at  that  time  and  sig¬ 
nified  his  approval  of  this  bill  by  signing  it?  It  was  that 
great  man  who  had  presided  over  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution,  George  Washington.  Would  Washington 
have  approved  a  bill  that  was  unconstitutional? 

JACKSON  ’S  STRONG  ARGUMENT 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  question  was  ever  seriously  raised 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff  until  about 
1825.  By  1830,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  later,  the 
question  had  become  very  prominent.  At  that  time  Andrew 
Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States.  In  his  sec¬ 
ond  annual  message  to  Congress,  on  December  7,  1830 
Jackson  made  a  short  but  very  strong  statement  in  favor 
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of  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff.  That  part  of 
his  message  reads  as  follows : 

The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to 
the  several  States.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  identical  with  that  power  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  the  one  without  the  other.  The  States  have  delegated 
their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  general  government,  with¬ 
out  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reser¬ 
vation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws. 

This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  States,  the 
right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in 
them ;  and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  would  thus  pre¬ 
sent  the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their 
own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  destructive 
policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations. 

This  surely  cannot  be  the  case;  this  indispensable  power,  thus 
surrendered  by  the  States,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress. 

In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  have 
each  repeatedly  recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the 
Constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the  continued 
acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of 
the  people. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  CONSTITUTION 

On  March  11,  1861,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  agreed  to.  Section 
8  of  Article  I  of  that  document  read  as  follows :  “Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  for  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  and  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States.  But  no  bounties  shall  be  granted  from 
the  Treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations 
from  foreign  nations  he  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch 
of  industry.”  (Italics  ours.) 

The  Confederate  Constitution  thus  clearly  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  provided  for  a  non-protective  tariff,  and  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  could  easily  have 
done  the  same  had  they  so  desired.  Can  it  be  that  it  is  the 
Confederate  Constitution  that  the  Democratic  platform 
declarations  for  a  tariff  “for  revenue  only  ”  have  in  mind? 
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The  limits  of  this  book  forbid  an  extended  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  tariff  question.  Nor  is  such  a  discussion 
necessary  to  the  demonstration  of  the  truth.  By  the  plain 
language  of  the  National  Constitution  itself,  by  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  it  by  the  men  who  framed  it,  by  the  fact 
that  no  tariff  law  has  ever  been  even  challenged  in  court  as 
unconstitutional  because  of  being  protective,  though  every 
one  of  our  tariff  laws  has  had  in  it  some  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion,  the  declaration  that  only  a  non-protective  tariff  is 
constitutional  may  be  regarded  as  completely  answered. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION¬ 
ALITY  OF  PROTECTION 

I  have  already  said  that  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  in  broad  and  general  terms.  There  is  also  conferred 
on  Congress  the  whole  power  of  regulating  commerce,  in  another 
distinct  provision.  Is  it  not  clear  and  palpable,  sir— can  any  man 
say  it  is  not  a  case  beyond  doubt — that,  under  these  two  powers, 
Congress  may  justly  discriminate,  in  laying  duties,  for  the  purpose  of 
countervailing  the  policy  of  foreign  nations  or  of  favoring  our  own 
home  productions? 

Sir,  what  ought  to  conclude  this  question  forever,  as  it  would 
seem  to  me,  is,  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  imposition 
of  duties  are,  in  all  commercial  nations,  powers  avowedly  and 
constantly  exercised  for  this  very  end.  That  undeniable  truth 
ought  to  settle  the  questions;  because  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
considered,  when  it  uses  well-known  language,  as  using  it  in  its 
well-known  sense. 

But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  it  has.  been,  from  the  very 
first,  fully  believed  that  this  power  of  discrimination  was  conferred 
on  Congress,  and  the  Constitution  was  itself  recommended,  urged 
upon  the  people,  and  enthusiastically  insisted  on  in  some  of  the 
states,  for  that  very  reason.  *  *  *  The  papers  of  the  day,  the 
resolution  of  public  meetings,  the  debates  in  the  conventions,  all  that 
we  open  our  eyes  upon  in  the  history  of  the  times  prove  it.  *  *  * 
I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history!  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  this  country  from  1787  to 
1789,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  say  that  protection 
of  American  labor  and  industry  was  not  a  leading,  I  might  almost 
say  the  leading  motive,  South  as  weU  as  North,  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  government— Speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  16,  1833. 
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REVENUE  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  PROTECTION 

Ik  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  1892  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  is  used:  “We  denounce  the  Republican  pro¬ 
tection  as  a  fraud — a  robbery  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.” 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1904,  our  Democratic  brethren, 
omitting  the  adjective  “Republican,”  again  harshly  ar¬ 
raigned  a  protective  tariff,  by  whomsoever  framed,  in  the 
following  unequivocal  language:  “We  denounce  protection 
as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich  the  few.” 

If  protection  is  robbery,  it  is  morally  wrong.  If  the 
Democratic  party  really  thinks  that  protection  is  robbery, 
that  party  when  entrusted  with  power  is  morally  obligated 
to  frame  a  tariff  law  in  which  there  shall  be  no  atom  of 
protection  to  any  American  industry. 

From  the  fact  that  every  Democratic  tariff  law  has  con¬ 
tained  in  it  some  measure  of  protection,  the  sincerity  of 
Democratic  declarations  like  this  might  be  questioned.  But 
it  is  kinder  and  more  conducive  to  a  righteous  decision  of 
this  question  to  believe  that  our  Democratic  brethren  regard 
a  tariff  “for  revenue  only”  as  ideal  but  impracticable,  as 
a  thing  desirable  but  unattainable.  They  may  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  order  to  raise  enough  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  government,  “incidental”  protection  is  necessary. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that,  so  far  as  fur¬ 
nishing  revenue  is  concerned,  the  British  system  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  is  entirely  practicable  in  this  country.  If 
protection  is  robbery,  our  Democratic  brethren  need  not 
commit  even  petty  larceny  in  order  to  secure  as  fully  as 
under  a  protective  tariff  the  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
legitimate  peace  expenses  of  the  national  government 
“effectively  but  economically  administered.” 

underwood's  dilemma 

On  April  21,  1911,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama, 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  speak- 
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ing  in  the  House  in  favor  of  the  pending  trade  agreement 
with  Canada,  made  the  following  remarkable  statement: 

The  Democratic  party  does  not  intend  to  abandon  the 
custom  houses,  but  favors  a  policy  of  levying  customs  duties 
for  revenue  purposes  only,  at  rates  that  will  not  destroy  fair 
and  honest  competition  in  the  home  market.  This  position 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  reduction  of  tariff  taxes  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  to  a  point 
where  fair  competition  will  bring  about  reasonable  prices 
and  destroy  monopolistic  tendencies.” 

Quoting  and  commenting  on  this  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Underwood’s  speech,  a  leading  Democratic  paper  of  New 
York  City,  which  was  strongly  against  the  protective  tariff 
policy,  said  in  its  leading  editorial  of  April  27,  1911 :  “Some 
of  this  is  patter,  of  course.  It  would  be  difficult  for  Mr. 
Underwood  to  explain  what  he  means  by  ‘rates  that  will 
not  destroy  fair  and  honest  competition  in  the  home  mar- 

r  \  ^S°  ^ie  wou^  n°t  ^  easy  to  explain  how  reduction 
of  duties  would  ‘destroy  monopolistic  tendencies.’  Tariff 
rates  imply  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  even  though  it 
is  declared  that  the  only  purpose  of  imposing  them  is  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  ’  ’  (Italics  ours" ) 
The  paper  (tu°teci  iias  f°r  decades  ranked  high  amono- 
the  really  great  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  "its  frank¬ 
ness  and  fairness  are  shown  in  its  candid  criticism  above 
quoted,  of  the  bewildering  statements  of  Mr.  Underwood 
whose  general  attitude  on  the  tariff  question  it  sustained.  ’ 
When  a  paper  so  ably  edited  deliberately  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘  ‘  Tariff  rates  imply  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
even  though  it  is  declared  that  the  only  purpose  of  imposing 
them  is  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  ” 
the  necessity  of  this  chapter  becomes  apparent. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRUTHS 

Let  us  see  what  the  truth  really  is.  The  declared  value 
of  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  $1,653,264  934  Of 
these  imports  those  admitted  free  of  duty  were  valued  -it 
$881,670,830,  while  the  dutiable  imports  were  ™lued  at 
$771,594,104.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  goods  admitted  free 
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of  duty  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  goods  on  which 
duty  was  required  to  he  paid.  The  tariff  law  then  in  exist¬ 
ence  being  protective  in  principle,  the  goods  admitted  free 
of  duty  may  be  regarded  as  practically  all  non-competing. 

Under  both  the  protective  tariff  system  and  the  non-pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system,  duties  are  charged  on  “luxuries” 
whether  they  are  competing  or  non-competing  in  character. 
For  some  years  “luxuries”  have  not  been  reported  as  such 
in  our  government  statistics  of  imports.  But  in  the 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  for  December, 
1905,  the  value  of  “luxuries”  imported  during  the  calendar 
year  1905  was  given  at  $146,804,389,  so  the  value  of  “lux¬ 
uries  ’  ’  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  may 
fairly  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  $150,000,000. 

Of  our  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
therefore,  there  would  be  dutiable  under  the  non-protective 
tariff  system  non-competing  articles  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $850,000,000  and  “luxuries”  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $150,000,000.  In  other  words,  of  the  foreign  goods 
coming  into  this  country  during  that  fiscal  year  there  were 
imports  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  that  would 
have  been  dutiable  under  a  non-protective  tariff  system,  as 
against  only  $771,000,000  worth  that  were  dutiable  under 
the  protective  tariff  system.  And  each  year  the  combined 
value  of  non-competing  articles  and  “luxuries”  (dutiable 
under  a  non-protective  tariff  system)  far  exceeds  the  com¬ 
bined  value  of  competing  articles  and  “luxuries,”  which  are 
dutiable  under  the  protective  tariff  system. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  may  be  noted  that  during 
her  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  the  United  Kingdom 
collected,  with  only  partial  “protection,”  custom  house 
duties  of  about  $700,000,000,  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the 
custom  house  collections  under  any  law  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  under  a  non-protective  tariff  system  we 
could  raise  through  the  customs  house  all  the  money  for  the 
national  government  that  has  ever  been  raised  under  the 
protective  tariff  system  and  at  a  lower  average  rate  of  duty 
than  has  ever  prevailed  under  that  system.  Whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so  is  the  very  crux  of  the  tariff  question. 
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I  am  a  recent  convert  to  a  protective  tariff.  I  have  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat  all  of  the  years  of  my  life  and  still  count  myself  one,  although 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present  National  Administration.  I  believed 
in  a  “  tariff  for  revenue  only  ”  for  some  years  after  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cattle  and  iron  and  steel  business.  Prior  to  the  war  my 
iron  and  steel  business  suffered  from  Belgian  competition.  Iron  and 
steel  make  excellent  ballast  and  due  to  that  fact  the  ocean  freight 
rate  from  Antwerp  to  Galveston  was  less  than  the  railway  rate  from 
Fort  Worth  to  Galveston.  So  firm  was  my  faith  in  a  “  tariff  for 
revenue  only  ”  that  this  did  not  even  jar  me. 

The  fact  is  I  cannot  tell  just  when  I  changed  or  what  considera¬ 
tions  influenced  me;  but  it  was  some  time  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  My  iron  and  steel  competition  then  came  from  a  steel 
plant  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  reputed  to  be  German-owned.  I  believed 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  our  great  steel  and  other  industries  had  been 
fostered  and  built  up  by  a  protective  tariff.  I  saw  these  industries 
furnishing  munitions  and  supplies  to  the  Allies,  who  were  unprepared 
and  sorely  pressed.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  other  country  from  which 
they  could  get  them.  I  realized  what  a  catastrophe  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  world  and  to  us  but  for  our  tariff-protected  industries — 
our  protective  tariff  policy,  against  which  I  had  so  often  railed. 

And  then  I  saw  the  German  army  superbly  organized,  prepared 
and  equipped;  and  the  German  nation  fighting  the  world,  proud  and 
haughty  and  unafraid ;  and  that  inspiring  the  confidence  of  this  army 
and  people  were  years  of  the  most  careful  preparation  for  war, 
mammoth  steel  and  other  industries,  all  on  a  war  basis — lacking 
only  the  one  essential — raw  material.  I  saw  the  English  grimly 
prepare  for  a  long  and  bloody  war,  relying  upon  starvation  for  victory. 
The  embargo  and  the  submarine  warfare  in  reprisal  were  both  for 
the  purpose  of  starvation.  I  realized  then,  as  I  never  realized  before, 
the  great  strength  of  our  country,  having  within  its  boundaries  all 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  basic  elements  of  life  and  strength  to 
armies  and  people  in  war  and  peace.  I  realized  then  that  our  sugar 
rationing  was  in  part  due  to  a  mistaken  tariff  policy.  I  realized  then 
how  important  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  to  protect  its  indus¬ 
tries  and  agriculture  against  the  competition  of  cheap  labor  or  more 
favorable  conditions. 

Since  I  have  permitted  myself  to  question  the  soundness  of  my 
early  political  doctrines,  I  have  become  a  strong  protectionist.  My 
iron  and  steel  business  is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  European  com¬ 
petition  on  account  of  the  after-war  conditions  in  those  countries 
and  it  may  not  need  tariff  protection  for  some  years.  But  the  farmers 
and  livestock  producers  now  need  it  far  more  than  does  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  need  will  grow  as  time  advances.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  cattleman,  sheepman,  com,  wheat,  rice,  peanut, 
sugar-cane  and  cotton  growers.  These  are  all  basic  industries 
necessary  to  our  prosperity  in  peace  and  strength  in  war. — George 
W.  Armstrong,  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  Southern  Tariff  Advocate  (1920). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PRODUCERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1892,  in  their  effort  to 
break  down  the  protective  tariff  system,  the  anti-protec¬ 
tionists  overemphasized  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
They  had  all  sorts  of  data  prepared  to  show  how  everything 
that  one  ate,  everything  that  one  drank,  everything  that  one 
wore,  everything  on  the  table  before  him  at  dinner,  every¬ 
thing  in  his  bedroom,  the  materials  of  the  house  itself  and 
everything  in  the  house,  from  basement  to  garret,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  field  outside,  in  fact  everything  that  one  touched 
from  the'  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy  to  the  cerements  of 
old  age,  were  “all  tariff  taxed”  and  “consumers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  too  much  for  what  they  buy.”  Throughout 
that  entire  campaign,  so  far  as  the  argument  of  anti-protec¬ 
tionists  was  concerned,  there  were  no  producers  in  the 
United  States.  Voters  were  all  talked  to  as  consumers  and 
as  consumers  only.  4 4  Robber  tariff  ’  ’  was  a  favorite  expres- 
sion  of  the  opponents  of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

The  fervent  appeal  to  consumers  to  break  down  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  on  things  that  they  had  to  buy  prevailed,  the 
anti-protectionists  were  given  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  for  four  long  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  sat  down  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  sorrowing  over 
what  they  had  done.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  who 
had  been  so  busy  working  that  they  had  not  had  time  to 
think  on  great  public  questions,  and  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  cry  about 4  4  things  costing  too  much,  ’  ’  now  found 
themselves  with  nothing  to  do  but  think.  And  they  made 
a  great  discovery,  namely,  that  nothing  is  cheap  for  us 
in  this  country  that  is  bought  by  leaving  American  ma¬ 
terial  unused  and  American  workingmen  unemployed. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  being  able  to  buy  cheap  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  considered,  that  cheapness  brought  about  through  the 
breaking  down  of  protective  tariff  laws  is  a  mighty  un¬ 
comfortable  thing  to  have,  the  Democratic  party,  which  had 
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been  addressing  all  its  arguments  to  the  people  as  con¬ 
sumers,  shifted  its  position  completely  and  tried  to  get  as  far 
away  from  its  old  battle  ground  as  possible.  In  1896  it 
veered  square  around  and  addressed  its  whole  argument  to 
the  people  as  producers.  It  showed  agility  if  not  ability.  In 
1892  things  were  “too  dear”;  in  1896  they  were  “too 
cheap.”  .  In  the  campaign  of  1892  the  cry  had  been  “they 
are  making  you  pay  too  much  for  the  things  you  have  to 
buy.”  In  the  campaign  of  1896  the  cry  of  this  same  party 
was  “you  are  not  getting  enough  for  the  things  you  have  to 
sell.”  To  the  workingman  they  spoke  of  low  wages  and  little 
employment.  To  the  farmer  they  pointed  at  the  low  prices 
that  he  was  getting  for  his  corn  and  his  cotton,  for  his  wheat, 
his  oats  and  his  barley,  for  his  butter  and  his  eggs,  for  his 
cattle  and  his  hogs,  for  his  wool  and  his  sheep.  As  a 
remedy”  they  proposed  to  cut  the  dollar  into  two  equal 
parts  and  call  each  part  a  dollar! 

And  twenty  years  later,  in  1912,  they  got  back  to  the 
old  cry  of  1892.  The  trouble  with  the  Democratic  party  is 
that  it  seems  incapable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  mew  of 
national  questions.  In  1892  its  campaign  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  every  voter  was  a  consumer  and  a  consumer 
only.  In  1896  its  campaign  was  based  upon  the  idea  that 
every  voter  was  a  producer  and  a  producer  only.  What  is 
the  real  truth1?  A  minute  of  sober  thought  will  reveal  it. 
Every  man  who  earns  an  honest  living  is  both  a  producer 
and  a  consumer,  and  all  his  views  of  political  wisdom  should 
bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

WHAT  ABE  “the  BEAL  INTEBESTS  OF  THE  MANY”? 

The  favorite  argument  of  anti-protectionists  is  based 
upon  the  general  statement  that  “The  interests  of  the  many 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  few.  ’  ’  This 
proposition  is  correct ;  but,  like  many  another  truthful  state¬ 
ment,  the  wisdom  of  it  lies  in  its  application. 

As  stated  by  anti-protectionists  of  the  higher  class,  this 
argument  runs  about  this  way:  “Here  is  an  article  the 
making  of  which  employs  in  this  country  fifty  thousand 
people.  But  it  is  used  by  ten  millions  of  our  citizens.  Is 
it  right  or  fair  to  tax  the  ten  millions  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  fifty  thousand?  Is  it  right  that  the  taxing  power  of 
the  government  should  be  used  to  make  this  article  more 
expensive  to  the  ten  millions  in  order  that  fifty  thousand 
may  have  better  wages?”  And  many  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people  have  been  misled  by  the  course  of  reasoning. 

Away  back  in  the  primitive  days  each  family  was  prac¬ 
tically  self-contained.  It  produced  almost  everything  that 
it  consumed.  But  under  modern  conditions,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  “division  of  labor,”  each  worker  devotes 
himself  to  the  doing  of  one  thing,  and  depends  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  to  provide  the  other  things  that  he  needs. 
Under  this  arrangement,  of  course,  consumers  of  any  given 
thing  far  outnumber  the  producers  of  that  thing. 

It  is  true  that  as  to  any  article  that  can  be  named  there 
are  scores  or  hundreds  of  consumers  for  every  producer  of 
it.  But  there  are  two  other  facts  in  this  connection  which 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  order  to  reach  a  wise 
conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered, 
as  before  stated,  that  every  man  who  earns  an  honest  liv¬ 
ing  is  both  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  There  are  two 
things  about  this  man  which  the  anti-protectionists  seem 
incapable  of  seeing.  One  is  that  he  must  be  a  producer 
before  he  can  be  a  consumer.  He  cannot  spend  until  he 
has  earned.  In  the  second  place,  he  must  produce  more  of 
his  product  than  he  and  all  dependent  upon  him  consume 
of  all  other  products.  If  he  is  going  to  get  along  in  the  world 
his  earnings  must  be  greater  than  his  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  his  interests  as  a  producer  are  greater  than  his  inter¬ 
ests  as  a  consumer.  It  is  more  important  to  a  man  to  be 
steadily  employed  at  good  wages  than  it  is  to  be  able  to  buy 
cheaply.  If  steadily  employed  at  good  wages  he  can,  by 
exercising  judgment  and  self-control,  govern  the  matter  of 
his  expenditures  and  keep  them  within  his  income ;  but  to 
the  man  who  is  out  of  employment  and  has  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  it  is  simply  tantalizing  to  say  that  things  are  cheap. 

Extending  this  view  to  include  all  our  people,  it  is  clear 
that  this  nation  as  a  whole,  if  it  is  to  progress,  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  tfian  it  consumes.  That  is,  the  aggregate  of 
national  production  must  exceed  the  aggregate  of  national 
consumption.  In  other  words,  for  the  national  good  it  is 
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more  important  that  production  be  encouraged  than  that 
consumption  be  made  cheap,  and  with  efficient  production  the 
products  will  become  really  cheap — that  is,  they  will  come 
within  the  reach  of  more  and  more  people.* 

In  a  family  composed  of  husband,  wife  and  eight  children, 
there  is  one  *  ‘  producer  ”  to  ten  ‘  ‘  consumers.  ’  ’  W ould  disas¬ 
ter  to  the  one  producer  help  or  hurt  the  ten  consumers? 
Suppose  a  smiling  stranger  should  promise  the  wife  that  he 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  if  she  would  consent  to  have 
the  husband’s  job  taken  away  or  his  wages  reduced;  what 
answer  would  a  sensible  wife  make?  To  the  man  who  is 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  work,  “bargain  sales”  of 
desirable  goods  at  low  prices  that  meet  his  eyes  as  he  trudges 
wearily  along  are  simply  tantalizing.  He  understands  the 
philosophy  of  Lincoln’s  statement,  “It  is  easier  to  pay  a  big 
bill  if  you  have  the  money  than  a  little  one  if  you  haven’t.” 
And,  finally,  as  is  shown  elsewhere,  under  a  protective 
tariff  that  is  amply  adequate,  producers  get  higher  actual 
wages  and  consumers  get  lower  actual  prices. 


THE  MELLON  INSTITUTE 

One  of  the  great  engineering  schools  is  the  Mellon  Industrial 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  endowed  by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  When  war  opened,  the  government  needed  aluminum,  whose 
price  had  gone  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Mellon  is  a  power  in  the  aluminum 
field,  and  through  his  efforts  the  government  was  informed  that  it 
could  have  all  the  aluminum  it  needed  and  at  any  price  it  named. 
Also  the  Mellon  Institute  was  turned  over  to  the  government’s  use 
for  research,  etc.,  without  a  dollar  of  charges.  Looks  as  if  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  fairly  patriotic. — Topeka  Capital. 

*  The  surplus  becomes  “capital,”  in  the  material  sense,  that  is,  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  to  be  used  in  still  further  promoting  efficient  production,  thereby 
bringing  still  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  within  the  reach  and  enjoyment  of 
more  and  ever  more  of  our  people — making  even  the  poor  ever  more  comfort¬ 
able.  That  is  the  way  in  which  material  capital  is  built  up  and  the  service 
it  renders  when  accumulated.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  capital  is  the  friend 
of  the  poor  man.  Its  owner  cannot  eat  more  than  three  meals  a  day,  sleep  in 
more  than  one  bed  at  a  time,  wear  more  than  one  suit  of  clothes  at  "a  time,  or 
get  more  out  of  wealth  than  a  mere  living.  The  rest  of  his  wealth,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  is  necessarily  placed  at  the  service  of  his  fellow-man. 
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This  idea  of  an  extensive  domestic  market  for  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  first  consequence.  It  is,  of  all  things,  that  which 
most  effectually  conduces  to  a  flourishing  state  of  Agriculture.  *  *  * 
To  secure  such  a  market,  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  to  promote 
manufacturing  establishments.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  of  manu¬ 
factories  not  only  furnishes  a  market  for  those  articles  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  produced  in  abundance  in  a  country,  but  like¬ 
wise  creates  a  demand  for  such  as  were  either  unknown  or  produced 
in  inconsiderable  quantities.  *  *  *  It  is  the  interest  of  a  community, 
with  a  view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  manufactures.  In  a  national  view  a  temporary  enhance¬ 
ment  of  price  must  always  be  well  compensated  by  a  permanent 
reduction  of  it.  *  *  * 

The  substitution  of  foreign  for  domestic  manufactures  is  a  transfer 
to  foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment 
of  machinery  in  the  modes  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed 
with  most  utility  and  to  the  greatest  extent.  *  *  *  Though  it  were 
true  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling 
the  competition  of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics  was  an  increase  of 
price,  it  is  universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect 
with  every  successful  manufacture. 

When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and 
has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons, 
it  invariably  becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges 
which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be  af¬ 
forded  cheaper,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold 
cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which 
it  is  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes  place  soon 
does  away  with  everything  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing  and 
with  experience.— From  Report  on  Manufactures,  1791. 


RESOLVED,  That  a  request  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  urging  a  provision  in  the 
general  tariff  for  application  of  additional  duties  on  products  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  that  directly  or  indirectly  discriminate  against 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  that  of  other  countries. — 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TYPICAL  SET  OF  “OPEN  SHOP”  PRINCIPLES 

We,  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
Chicago,  declare  the  following  to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern 
us  in  our  relation  with  our  employees : 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned 
out  by  our  workmen,  we  must  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the 
men  we  consider  competent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  shall  be  prosecuted,  the  question 
of  the  competency  of  the  man  being  determined  solely  by  us.  While 
disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of 
labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any  interference  with  the 
management  of  our  business. 

2.  This  Association  disapproves  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes.  This  Association  will  not  counte¬ 
nance  a  lockout,  unless  all  reasonable  means  of  adjustment  have 
failed ;  neither  will  the  members  of  this  Association  deal  with  striking 
employees  in  a  body. 

3.  Eveiy  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required 
to  work  peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  his  fellow  employees, 
and  to  work  loyally  for  the  interests  of  his  employer. 

4.  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers  and  handymen  to  be 
employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

5.  We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any  restrictions  on  the 
management,  methods,  or  production  of  our  shops,  and  will  require 
a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay.  Employees  will  be  paid  by  the 
hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piece  work  or  contract,  as  the 
employers  may  elect. 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave  our  employ  whenever 
he  sees  fit,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any 
workman  when  he  sees  fit. 

7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  success¬ 
ful  conduct  of  our  business,  we  cannot  permit  the  operation  of  our 
business  thereunder  to  be  interfered  with.  In  case  of  disagreement 
concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  declaration,  and  not 
affecting  the  economic  integrity  of  the  industry,  we  advise  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  meet  such  of  their  employees  who  may  be  affected  by  such 
disagreement  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

8.  In  the  payment  of  hourly  wages  or  in  the  operation  of  piece 
work,  premium  plan,  or  contract  system,  this  Association  will  not 
countenance  any  conditions  of  wages  which  are  not  just,  or  which 
will  not  allow  a  workman  a  fair  wage  in  proportion  to  his  efficiency 
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CHAPTER  IX 

WHO  PAYS  THE  TARIFF  DUTIES? 

In  his  famous  tariff  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
in  December,  1887,  President  Cleveland  said  that  the  tariff 
is  a  tax,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  always  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  and  paid  by  the  consumer. 

A  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  Minnesota, 
trying  to  justify  to  an  audience  President  Cleveland’s  dic¬ 
tum  about  the  tariff  being  always  a  tax  on  the  consumer, 
said:  “If  one  of  you  should  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
while  there  should  buy  some  presents  for  friends  at  home, 
you  would  discover  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  right.  For  when 
you  reached  New  York  on  your  return  you  would  either 
have  to  smuggle  in  the  goods  thus  purchased  or  else  you 
would  have  to  pay  upon  them  the  duty  fixed  by  law.  After 
this  personal  experience  it  would  be  idle  for  any  man  to 
tell  you  that  the  exact  custom  house  duty  was  not  added  to 
the  European  price.  This  shows  that  the  tariff  is  always  a 
tax,  and  that  this  tax  is  always  paid  by  the  consumer.” 

Even  if  the  truth  of  the  Cleveland  dictum  were  admitted 
without  argument,  the  answer  might  well  be,  “What  of  it? 
Much  money  is  needed  for  the  support  of  our  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  every  good  citizen  is  willing  to  contribute  his 
fair  share  toward  the  revenue  required.” 

IS  THE  CLEVELAND  DICTUM  TRUE? 

But  is  the  Cleveland  dictum  true?  Is  the  tariff  always 
a  tax?  Is  the  amount  of  the  tariff  always  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  article?  Is  this  added  cost  always  paid  by  the 
consumer?  If,  for  example,  our  government  should  place 
a  duty  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  pound  on  butter,  does  any 
one  believe  that  butter  in  this  country  would  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  pound  more  than  it  now  costs  ?  Certainly  not. 

On  page  83  of  the  Democratic  Text-Book  for  1912  we 
find  the  following:  “In  arriving  at  the  estimate  of  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  consumers  from  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bill  shown  in 
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this  statement,  it  has  been  the  plan  to  reckon  that  the  duty 
is  50  per  cent.,  effective  in  increasing  prices,  except  for 
sugar,  where,  according  to  the  testimony,  the  full  amount  of 
the  duty  is  passed  into  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers.” 

And  on  page  140  we  find  this:  “The  mere  fact  that  a 
duty  even  of  several  hundred  per  cent,  is  levied  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products  does  not  increase  by  one  per  cent,  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  for  it.” 

Here  we  have  admissions  showing  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  abandoned  the  Cleveland  theory  that  tariff  is  a 
tax,  the  precise  amount  of  which  is  always  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  article.  Admittedly,  then,  the  Cleveland  dictum  is  not 
always  true?  Is  it  ever  true?  If  so,  how  far  and  why? 
The  correct  answering  of  these  questions  will  remove  many 
difficulties  in  solving  later  problems  of  detail. 

IF  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD  WERE  BLOTTED  OUT 

Suppose,  first,  that  all  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  this  country  being  left 
wholly  undisturbed,  how  would  that  affect  the  prices  of 
things  in  this  country? 

As  to  things  the  like  of  which  we  cannot  produce  at  all 
in  the  United  States,  the  source  of  supply  being  cut  off, 
such  articles  on  hand  here  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  soar  in  price  to  points  that  no 
one  can  state  with  exactness,  varying  with  urgency  of  the 
need  of  them.  Only  the  very  wealthy  could  gratify  their 
taste  for  such  foreign  products  most  in  demand.  And  when 
this  supply  became  exhausted  these  articles  could  not  be 
had  at  any  price. 

Prices  of  articles  of  which  we  could  but  did  not  produce 
our  own  supply  would  at  first  be  higher,  but  would  gradu¬ 
ally  fall  to  the  present  general  level,  or  lower,  as  we  devel- 
oped  capacity  to  supply  our  needs.  This  we  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  period  of  the  Jefferson  Embargo  and  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain— 1806  to  1816. 

As  to  articles  which  we  ourselves  produce  in  quantity 
just  about  equal  to  our  own  requirements,  the  supply  and 
demand  being  unchanged,  prices  would  probably  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  as  they  are  now. 
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The  prices  of  articles  which  we  produce  in  excess  of  our 
own  requirements  would  probably  fall  below  the  present 
general  level,  because  the  foreign  part  of  the  market  for 
them  would  be  cut  off. 

IF  FOREIGN  GOODS  WERE  COMPLETELY  SHUT  OUT 

Suppose,  second,  that  instead  of  blotting  out  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  should  lay  on  every  kind  of  article  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  duty,  one  so  heavy  as  to  make  importations  impossible, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Under  these  circumstances  the 
results  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
blotted  out,  except  that  articles  of  which  we  produce  a  sur¬ 
plus  would  probably  command  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  in  the  first  case,  because,  exportation  being  in  this  case 
possible,  there  would  be  for  them  some  foreign  demand  in 
addition  to  the  domestic  demand. 

Suppose,  third,  that  instead  of  either  blotting  out  or 
shutting  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  heavy  but  not  pro¬ 
hibitive  duty  should  be  placed  on  every  kind  of  import, 
whether  competing  or  non-competing,  what  would  be  the 
result?  In  trying  to  answer  this  question  let  us  obviate 
prejudice  and  help  clear  thinking  by  taking  a  new  viewpoint, 
by  putting  ourselves  on  the  outside  instead  of  on  the  inside 
of  the  country  under  consideration. 

Let  us  assume  that  France  has  put  this  heavy  duty  on 
everything  imported,  and  that  some  of  us  Americans  are 
seeking  entrance  to  the  French  market.  Our  ship  reaches 
a  French  port  laden  with  all  kinds  of  goods.  At  the  French 
custom  house  we  must,  of  course,  pay  the  duty  on  each 
article.  This  done,  our  cargo  is  released  to  be  sold  in  France. 
How  much  of  the  money  that  we  have  paid  at  the  custom 
house  can  we  get  back  when  we  come  to  sell  the  goods  to  the 
French  people?  Obviously  that  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  competition  that  we  meet  in  the  French  market. 

On  those  goods  that  are  not  produced  at  all  in  France, 
but  are  in  demand  there,  we  may  be  able  to  charge  a  price 
that  will  largely  if  not  wholly  reimburse  us  for  the  cost  of 
the  goods,  including  transportation  and  what  we  paid  at  the 
custom  house,  and  give  us  in  addition  a  handsome  profit.  In 
this  case  there  is  truth  in  the  Cleveland  dictum  that  the  tariff 
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is  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods 
and  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  tariff  ‘‘for  revenue  only”  the  tariff  is  a  tax  on 
the  consumer. 

But  consider  now  goods  such  as  France  can  and  does 
produce  herself  economically  and  in  ample  quantity  to 
supply  her  home  market.  We  would  probably  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  at  all  our  goods  of  this  class.  As  for  re¬ 
couping  ourselves  for  what  we  paid  at  the  custom  house, 
we  would  probably  be  able  to  get  little,  if  any,  of  it  back 
again.  We  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  no  profit  or  with 
a  smaller  profit  than  we  had  hoped  for  when  we  shipped 
the  goods.  We  might  even  have  to  put  up  with  a  loss.  In 
this  case  (that  is,  under  a  protective  tariff  system),  we,  “the 
foreigner,”  would  pay  the  tariff  tax. 

HOME  COMPETITION-  CONTROLS  PRICES 

The  trouble  with  the  congressional  candidate  above 
quoted  is  now  clear.  He  seemed  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  back  the  money  paid  for  the  goods,  either 
that  paid  at  the  custom  house  or  that  paid  elsewhere,  the 
importer  must  sell  the  goods;  and  therefore  he  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  realize  that  his  illustration,  in  which  the  homecoming 
importer  does  not  sell  the  goods,  was  absolutely  pointless. 

Whoever  takes  the  goods  through  the  custom  house  must, 
of  course,  then  and  there  pay  the  duty  on  them.  Whether 
and  to  what  extent  he  can  get  back  the  duty  or  any  of  the 
other  money  that  lie  paid  for  the  goods,  will  depend  on 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand — how  much  competition  he 
finds  in  the  market.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  an  import 
duty  on  prices  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  competition 
between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  supply. 

Under  a  non-protective  tariff  system  (a  tariff  “for  rev¬ 
enue  only”),  the  duty  being  laid  on  imported  articles  with 
which  there  is  no  domestic  competition,  the  tariff  is  a  tax 
which  is  largely  or  wholly  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  being- 
paid  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  articles. 

Under  a  protective  tariff  system,  the  duty  being  laid  on 
foreign  articles  which  after  importation  must  face  domestic 
competition,  the  tariff  is  still  a  tax,  but  (except  as  to  lux- 
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uries)  it  is  paid  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  foreign  producer, 
the  proportion  of  it  paid  by  him  being  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  domestic  market  is  supplied  economically 
by  domestic  producers.  On  account  of  the  protective  tariff, 
the  foreigner  shipping  in  competing  goods,  except  luxuries, 
must  in  actual  life  accept  less  profit.  If  not  satisfied  with 
that  he  must  cease  shipping  goods  into  the  protected  market. 
If  still  determined  to  sell  in  the  protected  market,  he  must 
move  his  factory  into  the  protected  country  or  build  a  new 
one  there.  This  is  often  done. 

OPINIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  WRITERS 

In  a  speech  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  June  17, 
1844,  Henry  Clay  illustrated  this  old  fallacy  of  the  anti- 
protectionists  that  the  tariff  always  increases  the  cost  of 
an  article  to  the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  by 
citing  the  case  of  one  of  their  speakers,  who  arrested  the 
regular  flow  of  his  eloquence  long  enough  to  ask  a  man  in 
front  of  him,  “My  friend,  do  you  know  that  these  tariff 
monopolists  make  you  pay  six  cents  per  yard  more  than  you 
should  for  that  shirt  you  have  on?”  To  which  the  surprised 
auditor  replied,  “I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  since  you  say  it; 
but  I  have  no  learning  and  do  not  quite  understand  it,  since 
I  paid  only  five  and  one-half  cents  a  yard  for  it.” 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  of  the  Birmingham  (England) 
University,  states  in  his  book,  The  Tariff  Problem ,  pages 
168  and  169:  “Undoubtedly  the  burden  of  import  duties 
often  falls  entirely  on  the  importing  consumer.  That  it 
always  falls  entirely  on  the  consumer  is  still,  in  the  language 
of  Professor  Edgeworth,  ‘the  common  free  trade  opinion.’ 
But  in  this  extreme  form  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  held  by  all 
the  more  eminent  economists.  *  *  *  It  is  not  a  little  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  voices  for  the  proposition  are  all  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  controversialists,  and  the  voices  against  are  all  of 
economists  of  high  reputation.  *  *  *  So  that  the  doc¬ 

trine  that  under  certain  circumstances  an  import  duty  may 
be  paid  in  part  by  the  foreign  exporter  may  now  be  called 
the  orthodox  view,  if  by  orthodoxy  we  mean  the  views  com¬ 
monly  held  to  be  authoritative.” 

J.  A.  Hobson,  formerly  editor  of  the  British  Free  Trade 
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Union’s  publications,  states  his  carefully- reached  con¬ 
clusions  early  in  his  book,  International  Trade,  page  76, 
thus :  “The  only  case  where  the  consumer  would  bear  this 
full  expense  is  where  an  import  duty  was  imposed  upon  a 
necessary  of  life  none  of  which  could  be  produced  at  home.  ” 

A.  C.  Pigou,  who  was  one  of  the  fourteen  British  pro¬ 
fessors  of  political  economy  who  signed  the  manifesto 
against  the  protective  tariff  proposals  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  in  August,  1903,  makes  this  significant  statement  in  his 
Protective  and  Preferential  Import  Duties,  page  23 :  “Econ¬ 
omists  are  agreed  that  a  part  of  the  direct  burden  of  import 
duties  is,  in  general,  shifted  permanently  onto  foreigners.” 

Professor  Senior,  in  his  Outlines  of  Political  Economy, 
page  184,  confirms  this  view,  saying:  “A  part  of  the  taxes 
received  by  the  government  of  one  country  is  often  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  another.” 

Even  The  Free  Trader — the  organ  of  the  British  Cob- 
den  Club  and  of  the  Free  Trade  Union — has  abandoned 
the  time-honored  fallacy  of  the  anti-protectionist,  frankly 
saying  in  the  issue  for  February,  1908:  “The  consumer 
ought  to  pay  the  entire  duty  only  in  cases  where  the  whole 
supply  of  a  commodity  is  imported.  *  *  #  The  normal 

effect  of  a  duty  upon  prices  cannot  be  the  same  where  an 
elastic  portion  of  the  supply  is  produced  at  home  as  when 
the  article  is  entirely  of  foreign  production.  ” 

In  his  letter  of  December  15, 1878,  to  the  Tariff  Revision 
Committee  of  the  German  Federal  Council,  Bismarck  said: 
‘  ‘  On  articles  which  the  country  is  able  to  produce  in  quantity 
and  quality  adequate  to  the  home  consumption,  the  foreign 
producer  will  alone  have  to  bear  the  duty  in  order  that  he 
may  compete  in  the  German  market  *  *  *  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  his  profit  to  the  extent  of  this  amount.  ’  ’ 

In  a  speech  at  Manchester,  England,  November  5,  1903, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said : 
“You  know  that  last  year  I  imposed  a  shilling  duty  upon 
corn.  Part  of  that  duty  was  certainly  paid  by  some  of  the 
great  railway  companies  in  the  United  States,  who  lowered 
their  rates  to  a  certain  extent  in  order  to  relieve  the  flour 
producers  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  in  order  to 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  home  producer  here.  ’  ’ 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  BUSINESS  MEN 

These  views  are  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  practical 
business  men. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Newcastle  (England)  Chronicle  of  De¬ 
cember  28,  1909,  Ernest  Jar  dine,  Member  of  Parliament 
for  East  Somerset  and  a  manufacturer  of  lace-making 
machinery  at  Nottingham,  England,  and  who  was  exporting 
machines  to  the  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  other 
countries,  said:  “In  America,  they  do  not  make  any 
machines  at  all,  so  that  if  the  Englishman  sends  them  to  that 
country  the  Americans  pay  all  the  duty.  But  lace  machines 
are  also  sent  to  France,  and  there  they  make  a  good  machine, 
so  that  I  have  to  adjust  my  prices  to  those  at  which  the 
machines  are  sold  in  France.  I  can  assure  you  that  in 
France,  where  competition  exists  in  machines,  the  English¬ 
man  pays  the  whole  of  the  duty  or  else  loses  the  market. 
He  also  sends  to  Germany  and  again  pays  the  whole  of  the 
duty,  for  the  Germans  produce  a  good  cheap  machine.  The 
Germans  pay  none  of  the  duty,  although  there  is  a  high 
tariff  on  imported  machinery.”  (All  italics  ours.) 

Mr.  Henry  Frank,  formerly  president  of  the  British 
Wholesale  Tobacconists’  Association,  in  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  August  23,  1909, 
said:  “I  am  a  wholesale  cigar  merchant,  and  some  ten  years 
ago  I  invited  tenders  for  the  manufacture  of  a  brand  of 
cigars  which  I  was  then  putting  on  the  market,  with  the 
result  that  the  order  was  obtained  by  a  Belgian  firm.  In 
1904,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  revised  the  tariff  by  putting  an  additional  6d. 
per  lb.  duty  on  imported  cigars.  I  thereupon  wrote  to  the 
Belgian  manufacturers,  pointing  out  that  if  th’ey  wished  to 
retain  the  order  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  reduce 
their  price  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  and  rather  than  risk 
losing  the  order  they  decided  to  curtail  their  profits  and 
make  the  reduction.  Thus  ‘the  foreigner  paid  the  tax.’  ” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Ltd.,  held  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  December  2,  1909,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Archibald  Coats,  said:  “Theorists  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  consumer  pays  the  import  duties,  but  that 
has  not  been  our  experience.  There  are  many  important 
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markets  where  local  manufacturers  are  protected  by  import 
duties,  and  in  which  we  have  for  over  20  years  had  to  submit 
not  only  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  turnover,  but  also  to 
greatly  reduced  profits,  as  we  could  not  increase  our  prices 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  neither  could  we  afford  to  lose 
the  business  altogether,  and  for  many  years  we  did  not  for 
special  reasons  consider  it  expedient  to  erect  works  in  these 
countries.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  our  com¬ 
petitors  charged  more  for  their  production  on  account  of 
their  being  protected.”  To  avoid  paying  our  tariff  duties, 
the  Coats  Company  has  built  and  operates  a  plant  in 
this  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  our  protective  tariff 
compels  foreign  producers  coming  into  our  market  with 
competing  products  to  accept  smaller  profits  here  than 
they  get  elsewhere,  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission,  being  part  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Company,  relative  to  the  operations  of  European 
makers  of  plate  glass,  gives  an  American  business  man’s 
view:  “Various  manufacturing  powers  in  Europe  have  com¬ 
bined  into  one  strong  international  syndicate  in  order  to 
regulate  and  divide  among  themselves  the  world’s  market. 
Only  the  United  States  is  left  out  of  this  protecting  combi¬ 
nation.  This  market  (the  United  States)  is  therefore  a 
desirable  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  of  European  pro¬ 
duction,  and  exceptionally  low  prices  are  being  made  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  for  glass  intended  for  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  present  European  price  for  pol¬ 
ished  plate  glass  cut  to  size  is,  for  the  United  States,  40 
per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  discount  from  a  certain  price  list; 
for  England,  10  per  cent,  discount  from  the  same  price  list.  ” 

On  page  92  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  letter 
received  from  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  one  of  the  great  merchants 
of  New  England,  with  stores  in  Boston  and  Providence,  con¬ 
firming  the  views  of  the  others  here  quoted. 

OTHER  SIMILAR  EXPRESSIONS 

This  testimony  of  writers,  economists  and  business  men, 
which  testimony  could  be  extended  indefinite^,  is  confirmed 
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by  the  following'  from  the  London  (England)  Trade  Review 
of  September,  1892.  Two  years  earlier  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  had  been  enacted  in  this  country,  and  several  European 
countries  had  revised  their  tariff  laws  toward  more  effective 
protection.  The  Review  is  purely  a  trade  paper.  This 
editorial  was  written  to  set  forth  a  business  situation,  not 
to  promote  any  political  view,  and  it  will  properly  be  given 
great  weight:  “The  board  of  trade  returns  for  the  past 
seven  months  are  significant,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  found 
on  analysis  that  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  productions 
exported  has  fallen  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  quan¬ 
tity.  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  recent  additions  to  for¬ 
eign  and  colonial  tariffs  have  compelled  the  producers  of  this 
country  (England)  to  sacrifice  prices  in  certain  cases  about 
equal  in  amount  to  the  rise  in  these  tariffs. 

“One  effect  of  protection,  such  as  foreign  countries  are 
now  presenting  and  enforcing  against  our  efforts,  is  that 
they  often  get  what  they  want  of  our  goods  at  reduced  prices 
and  a  contribution  to  their  revenues  at  the  same  time.  If 
there  were  no  such  tariffs  the  reverse  effects  would  follow. 
Our  manufacturers  could  demand  better  prices;  the  revenue 
of  these  States  (as  in  ours)  would  be  chiefly  a  burden  on  their 
own  industries  and  entirely  borne  by  their  own  people. 

“But  as  it  is,  these  protectionist  countries  take  their 
taxes  out  of  foreigners  using  their  markets  and  get  the 
benefit  of  both  foreign  and  home  competition.  ’  ’  ( Italics  ours. ) 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Morrison  20-per- 
cent.-horizontal-reduction  tariff  bill  in  the  Forty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  showed  that  Englishmen 
thoroughly  understood  who  would  have  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  bill  if  it  had  passed,  saying  of  it  editorially: 
“A  bill  to  establish  in  America  what  the  English  call  free 
trade  has  just  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  four.  The  measure  was  of  enor¬ 
mous  importance  for  English  manufacturers,  as  it  would 
have  enabled  them  to  export  goods  to  the  States  without  the 
crushing  tariff  now  imposed ;  and  its  fate  was  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  Englishmen.  Were  it  passed  it  would 
have  been  worth  100,000,000  pounds  [$486,000,000]  per 
annum  to  British  manufacturers.”  (Italics  ours.) 
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In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered  that  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law  in  1894,  its 
author  was  enthusiastically  received  and  splendidly  enter¬ 
tained  in  London. 

The  fact  that  this  winter  (1920-21)  there  is  necessity  for 
prompt  action  by  Congress  to  prevent  “dumping”  before 
the  new  tariff  law  is  enacted  shows  that  the  foreigners  know 
who  pays  the  duties  under  a  protective  tariff  system.  Why 
should  they  want  to  hurry  goods  into  this  country  while  the 
tariff  rates  are  low?  They  know,  if  we  do  not.  But  Con¬ 
gress  knows  and  will  try  to  head  them  off. 

THE  SEASONABLE  CONCLUSION 

Reason,  confirmed  by  experience,  shows  that  under  a  non- 
protective  tariff  like  that  of  Great  Britain  (the  duties 
being  laid  on  non-competing  articles,  and  there  being  no 
domestic  production  to  regulate  the  price)  the  tariff  is  a 
tax,  part  or  all  of  which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  under  a  protective 
tariff  (the  duties  being  laid  on  competing  articles,  and  the 
domestic  market  thus  controlling  the  price)  the  tariff  is 
still  a  tax,  but  it  is  largely  or  wholly  paid  by  the  foreigner 
and  is  not  added  to  the  cost  of  the  article  or  paid  by  the 
consumer,  except  in  the  case  of  special  goods,  really  “non- 
competing”  luxuries,  used  by  the  wealthy,  who  insist  on 
having  “imported  goods,”  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  them, 
tariff  and  all.  Summarized  in  general  terms  the  truth  is  this  : 
Under  the  non-protective  system  the  tariff  is  a  tax  on  the 
domestic  consumer,  while  under  the  protective  system  the 
tariff  is  a  tax  on  the  foreign  producer. 


I  wish  we  could  immediately  create  a  few  hundred  millionaires. 
They  would  spend  their  money  in  the  country,  and  this  expenditure 
would  give  fruit  to  labor  all  around.  They  could  not  eat  their  money 
themselves;  they  would  have  to  spend  the  interest  of  it.  Be  glad, 
then,  when  people  become  rich  with  us.  The  community  at  large, 
and  not  only  the  tax  authority,  is  sure  to  benefit. — Bismarck. 
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Early  in  life  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries, 
some  of  which  are  competitors  of  ours.  It  became  evident  to  me  that 
free  trade  would  be  fatal  to  the  welfare,  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  people.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  national  policy  short  of 
complete  protection  to  our  people  without  lessening  their  prosperity. 

*  *  *  Competition  levels  all  things  and  the  result  of  free  trade  will 
be  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  people  to  that  of  their  competitors. 

*  *  *  To  maintain  ourselves  without  the  debasing  leveling  of  com¬ 
peting  with  peoples  of  lower  and  different  standards  of  life,  we  must 
use  the  tariff  as  a  protection  of  our  people.  *  *  * 

What  we  need  to  do  for  the  nation  is  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
protection  to  home  labor  and  industry  as  a  definite  national  policy 
and  then  take  the  matter  entirely  out  of  politics.  *  *  *  We  must 
always  maintain  the  advantage  in  favor  of  our  own  people.  In  other 
words,  tariff  is  an  economic  question,  and  it  will  be  fatal  to  us  to 
treat  it  as  a  political  question.  This  has  the  effect  of  changing  the 
policy  of  our  government  with  the  change  of  administration,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  discouragement  to  capital,  loss  to  skilled 
labor  and  a  source  of  great  national  waste.  What  business  man  or 
concern,  having  to  change  management  every  four  or  eight  years, 
will  subscribe  to  two  methods  of  doing  business  and  permit  each  new 
manager  to  change  at  will  from  one  method  to  the  other,  when  such 
changes  mean  loss,  waste  and  confusion?  *  *  * 

There  should  be  imposed  upon  all  articles  entering  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  similar  home  articles  that  amount  of  tariff  tax  necessary 
to  enable  our  capital  to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  while  paying 
labor  such  a  wage  as  will  permit  them  to  live  as  Americans  should 
live  and  to  train  and  educate  their  children  so  as  to  make  them  useful 
citizens.  *  *  * 

So  much  importance  do  I  attach  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  course 
that  I  have  proclaimed  that  no  party  caucus  shall  ever  lead  me  from 
the  duty  which  I  assume  in  serving  my  people  as  their  Senator  to 
vote  for  any  measure  which  shall  be  against  their  best  interest, 

*  *  *  so  as  to  surround  all  classes  of  people  by  that  protection 
which  a  wise  government  should  extend  to  its  people. — U.  S.  Senator 
E.  S.  Broussard  of  Louisiana. 
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SELLING  GOODS  ABROAD  CHEAPER  THAN  AT 

HOME 

Alone ^  among1  nations,  the  United  States  never  levies 
tariff  duties  on  exports.  Our  Constitution  forbids  such 
duties.  We  levy  tariff  duties  only  on  imports.  And  under 
all  of  our  tariff  laws,  Democratic  or  Republican,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  imports  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Advocates  of  the  non-protective  tariff  system  (miscalled 
“free  trade”)  are  sorely  tempted  to  try  to  stir  up  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  protective  tariff  system  by  saying  that 
under  it,  and  because  of  it,  American  goods  are  sold  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  cheaper  than  in  this  country. 

If  the  statements  usually  made  in  this  connection  were 
“the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,” 
such  resentment  would  be  entirely  justified.  If  such  sales 
were  confined  to  dutiable  articles  and  were  the  rule  in  our 
export  business,  it  would  be  natural  and  right  to  feel  that 
the  protective  tariff  system  works  against  the  interest  of 
the  American  people.  If  it  were  at  all  true,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  that  “the  protective  tariff  wall  is  used  by  American 
producers  as  a  shield  behind  which  they  profiteer  on  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers,”  if  this  were  in  any  sense  true,  such  mis¬ 
treatment  of  our  own  people  would  be  a  serious  indictment 
of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

WOEFULLY  MISINFOBMED 

It  may  be  and  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  many  of  those 
who  make  these  charges  do  so  in  entire  sincerity  and  honesty. 
If  so,  they  are  woefully  misinformed. 

The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  contention  is 
that  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  some  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  a  statement  that  is  partly 
true  is  much  more  dangerous  than  one  that  is  wholly  false. 
The  latter  no  truthful  person  would  intentionally  make;  but 
the  former  is  often  innocently  made  by  people  of  the  highest 
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personal  character,  by  people  whose  good  names  help  give 
credence  to  the  story.  Let  us  try  to  find  the  real  truth  in  this 
rather  puzzling  matter. 

At  the  very  beginning  let  us  resolve  not  to  make  one  of 
the  most  natural  of  mistakes,  that  of  reasoning  by  excep¬ 
tions.  Exceptions  are  noted  and  remembered  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  exceptions.  If  it  snowed  in  Wisconsin 
on  January  4th,  few  a  month  later  could  remember  either 
the  fact  or  the  date  of  the  snow-fall;  but  if  it  snowed  on 
July  4th  no  one  would  ever  forget  either  the  fact  or  the  date. 
But  no  sensible  person  would  therefore  say,  “It  always 
snows  in  Wisconsin  on  the  Fourth  of  July.” 

Careful  investigation  will  show  that  sales  from  anv 
country  at  prices  lower  than  those  prevailing  at  home  have 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tariff  system  of 
the  exporting  country. 

If,  on  investigation,  it  is  found  that  such  sales  occur 
within  countries  as  well  as  between  countries,  and  that  they 
occur  in  sales  of  goods  on  which  the  exporting  countries 
charge  no  import  duties  (so-called  “free-trade”  countries), 
it  will  be  clear  to  any  thinking  person  that  such  sales  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff  systems  of  the  exporting 
countries.  This  will  now  be  shown.  It  will  also  be  shown 
that  such  sales,  so  far  from  being  the  rule  in  any  country, 
are  the  rare  exception,  the  almost  universal  rule  being  that 
goods  are  sold  abroad  at  higher  prices  than  those  prevailing 
at  home.  This  hardly  needs  to  be  proved.  One  moment’s 
thought  will  show  any  one  that  it  is  the  hope  of  some  larger 
reward  that  induces  the  exporter  to  go  to  the  extra  risk 
and  expense  involved  in  sending  his  goods  for  sale  in 
distant  markets. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Minneapolis  flour  is  sometimes  (but  not  always  or  even 
usually)  sold  in  Des  Moines  cheaper  than  in  Minneapolis. 
What  is  the  tariff  between  Minnesota  and  Iowa?  There  is 
none.  What,  then,  has  the  fact  of  such  occasional  sales  of 
Minnesota  flour  in  Iowa  to  do  with  the  tariff  system  of  the 
United  States?  Obviously  nothing  whatever. 

In  the  London,  England,  Ironmonger  of  October  22, 1904, 
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is  an  article  on  “Steel  Conditions  in  Great  Britain,”  in 
which  article  occurs  the  following  statement  of  a  well-known 
fact:  “The  Scotch  and  English  makers  are  notorious  for 
selling  all  kinds  of  shipbuilding  material,  in  Belfast  espe¬ 
cially,  at  shillings  a  ton  below  what  they  exact  at  their  own 
doors,  and  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  [building  of  ships]  has  in 
consequence  gone  to  Belfast  which  on  fair  terms  would  be 
constructed  in  Scotland  or  England.  ’  ’  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  Englishman’s  complaint  is  against  practices  occurring 
in  “free-trade”  England.  What  is  the  tariff  between  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  and  Ireland"?  There  is  none.  Evidently, 
then,  these  sales  of  Scotch  and  English  steel  in  Ireland 
cheaper  than  at  home  are  not  in  any  sense  due  to  the  tariff 
system  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  tariff  question  there. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  is  sometimes  (but  not  al¬ 
ways  or  even  usually)  sold  for  use  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
cheaper  than  for  use  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  What  is  our  im¬ 
port  duty  on  anthracite  coal?  There  is  none.  Anthracite 
coal  is  on  our  free  list.  What,  then,  have  such  occasional 
sales  to  do  with  the  American  tariff  system?  Clearly 
nothing  at  all. 

American  kerosene  is  sometimes  (but  not  always  or  even 
usually)  sold  for  export  cheaper  than  for  use  in  this  country. 
What  is  our  import  duty  on  kerosene  ?  Nothing.  Kerosene 
is  on  our  free  list.  What,  then,  have  occasional  sales  of  our 
kerosene  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  to  do  with  our  na¬ 
tional  tariff  system?  Absolutely  nothing. 

Before  the  great  war  German  coke  was  often  sold  for 
export  at  prices  lower  than  for  use  at  home,  though,  of 
course,  whenever  practicable,  prices  as  high  or  higher  were 
obtained  abroad  than  at  home.  What  was  the  German  duty 
on  coke?  There  was  none.  Under  the  German  protective 
tariff  system  coke  was  admitted  free  of  duty.  What,  then, 
had  such  sales  of  coke  to  foreigners  cheaper  than  to  home 
folks  to  do  with  the  German  tariff  system?  Evi¬ 
dently  nothing. 

English  steel  is  often  (though  not  always  or  even  usually) 
sold  for  export  cheaper  than  to  consumers  in  England.  What 
is  the  English  import  duty  on  steel?  Nothing.  What,  then, 
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have  these  occasional  sales  of  English  steel  in  foreign  land3 
cheaper  than  in  England  to  do  with  the  English  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  ?  Evidently  nothing  in  the  world. 

Sales  outside  of  the  usual  market  at  prices  lower  than 
those  prevailing  in  the  usual  market,  though  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  sales,  are  being  made 
every  day  in  every  country  and  between  all  countries, 
entirely  independent  of  the  tariff  system  in  operation  in  the 
exporting  countries.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  indefi¬ 
nitely.  But  enough  illustrations  have  been  given,  and  of 
sufficient  variety,  to  establish  the  truth  that  sales  of  goods 
to  people  of  foreign  countries  at  prices  below  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  producing  countries  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tariff  systems  of  the  exporting  countries.  Such  sales 
occur  for  other  reasons  entirely.  What  some  of  those  other 
reasons  are  will  be  shown  later. 

But  some  one  may  say,  “I  have  seen  American  sewing 
machines  sold  in  Europe  cheaper  than  the  same  machine 
sold  for  in  the  United  States.”  That  may  be  time;  but  even 
so  it,  too,  has  “ nothing  to  do  with  the  case.”  As  a  matter 
of  policy  several  American  machine  companies  in  various 
lines  have  built  factories  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of 
their  respective  kinds  of  machines,  and  most  of  the  so-called 
“American”  machines  sold  in  Europe  are  made  there  in  the 
European  branch  factories  of  the  American  companies. 
Moreover,  under  our  existing  tariff  law  of  1913  such  ma¬ 
chinery  is  all  admitted  into  this  country  duty  free. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  sales  abroad  of  dutiable 
articles  cheaper  than  such  articles  are  sold  at  home  also 
occur.  That  is  sometimes  time.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  non- 
dutiable  articles,  such  sales  are  the  rare  exception  and  they, 
too,  “have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.”  Such  sales  also 
are  made  for  business  reasons  wholly  apart  from  the  tariff 
system  of  the  exporting  country. 

WHY  don’t  THEY  DO  IT? 

There  is  another  answer,  however,  to  this  partly  time 
allegation  that  will  be  of  interest  here,  an  answer  that  alone 
would  amply  cover  this  entire  question.  For  many  years 
each  of  our  tariff  laws,  whether  enacted  bv  Democrats  or 
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Republicans,  has  provided  that  American-made  goods 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  may  be  reimported  absolutely 
free  of  duty,  if  when  reimported  they  are  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  as  when  they  were  exported;  that  is, 
they  are  duty-free  unless  foreign  work  has  been  done  on 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  practice  of  selling  American,  goods 
abroad  “at  a  fraction  of  their  prices  in  this  country”  is 
extensive,  what  or  who  is  preventing  professed  “friends  of 
the  common  people”  from  engaging  at  a  handsome  profit  to 
all  concerned  in  the  business  of  reimporting  these  American 
goods  (“sold  abroad  so  much  cheaper  than  at  home”)  for 
sale  here  at  less  than  the  regular  home-market  prices  ?  If 
the  situation  really  were  as  they  picture  it,  we  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  these  “friends  of  the  people”  to  rush  to  the 
rescue.  Why  don’t  they  do  it?  Are  they  reluctant  to  make 
money?  Who  thinks  so?  Can  it  be  that  they  do  not  really 
and  truly  love  the  dear  people  as  devotedly  as  they  profess? 
Would  they  admit  this?  Can  it  be  that  they  do  not  know 
that  they  can  reimport  these  goods  free  of  duty?  If  so, 
what  right  have  they  to  pose  as  leaders  of  the  people  ?  The 
Good  Book  tells  us  what  happens  when  the  blind  undertake 
to  lead  the  blind.  Or  do  they  know,  and  are  they  deliberately 
trying  to  mislead  the  people? 

The  fact  that  no  one  engages  in  the  business  of  reimport¬ 
ing  these  American  goods  that  are  said  to  be  sold  so  much 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home  (though,  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  a  very  few  pretend  they  are  doing  it)  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  sales  are  made  only  in  exceptional  cases 
and  for  reasons  wholly  apart  from  the  tariff. 

HOW  EXTENSIVE  IS  THE  PRACTICE? 

In  concluding  this  chapter  it  may  be  of  interest  to  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the  probable  extent  of  this  practice  in  this 
country.  No  one  can  say  exactly  how  extensive  it  is  with  us, 
but  we  can  come  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

There  have  been  no  recent  official  investigations  of  this 
subject  in  this  or  any  other  country.  For  years  the  world 
has  been  engaged  in  a  great  war  and  is  now  intensely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  its  aftermath.  In  this  connection  it  seems  only 
fair  to  say  that,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  war,  we 
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shall  probably  engage  in  foreign  commerce  somewhat  more 
extensively  than  heretofore.  To  just  what  extent  this  will 
happen  is  for  the  future  to  reveal.  It  will  depend  on  several 
factors,  some  of  which  no  one  can  yet  definitely  forecast. 
But,  for  reasons  given  in  another  chapter,  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which  may  tem¬ 
porarily  imply  some,  but  probably  not  very  much,  change  in 
the  percentage  of  the  kind  of  sales  now  under  consideration. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  official  investigation  of 
this  general  subject  ever  made,  in  this  country  at  least,  was 
conducted  in  1901-2  (when  the  Dinglev  tariff  law  was  in 
effect)  by  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  under  congressional  authority  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  In  the  membership  of  this  Commission  all  views  on 
the  tariff  question  were  ably  represented.  President 
McKinley  appointed  non-protectionists  (so-called  “free 
traders”)  of  known  character  and  standing  as  well  as  pro¬ 
nounced  protectionists,  and  the  final  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  everywhere  accepted  as  the  most  authoritative  review 
of  the  facts  covered. 

This  report  fills  nineteen  large  volumes.  Of  this  space 
only  thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  matter  of  relative 
prices  of  American  products  at  home  and  abroad.  But  this 
is  fairly  proportioned  to  the  relative  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  On  this  line  of  inquiry  the  Commis¬ 
sion  received  reports  from  over  400  organizations  in  this 
country  engaged  in  exporting  American  goods.  At  that  time 
the  reports  covered  reasonably  well  our  entire  export  indus¬ 
try.  As  nearly  as  practicable  the  table  below  shows  in  con¬ 
densed  form  the  results  of  the  investigations  covering  389  of 
the  organizations  in  the  industry.  The  small  remainder  of 
reports  could  not  be  fairly  tabulated,  the  nature  of  the 
information  being  rather  obscure.  (Table  on  page  103.) 

That  is,  of  the  389  organizations,  55  always  sold  their 
goods  abroad  at  prices  higher  than  at  home;  203  never  sold 
abroad  at  prices  lower  than  at  home ;  66  usually  sold  at  the 
same  prices  abroad  as  at  home;  39  usually  sold  at  lower 
pi  ices  abroad  than  at  home;  and  25  sold  at  higher  or  lower 
prices  abroad,  according  to  relative  business  conditions  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  In  other  words,  the 
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Industries  covered 

Number 

report’g 

Always 

higher 

Never 

lower 

Usually 

same 

Usually 

lower 

Vari¬ 

able 

Machinery  and  Metal 
Products . 

195 

27 

97 

32 

22 

17 

Agricultural  Implements  and 
Vehicles . 

38 

9 

22 

4 

3 

Leather  Goods . 

23 

7 

11 

3 

2 

Wood  Manufactures,  Pulp 
and  Paper . 

41 

6 

18 

14 

3 

Textiles . 

16 

2 

13 

1 

Food  Products,  Tobacco .... 

19 

2 

11 

• 

4 

2 

Miscellaneous . 

57 

2 

31 

13 

5 

5 

Totals . 

389 

55 

203 

66 

39 

25 

report  shows  that  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  selling 
organizations  usually  gave  reduced  prices  to  foreign  buyers. 
For  these  sales  there  was  in  each  case  some  special  reason, 
as  shown  later.  Suffice  to  say  here  that  in  every  case  the 
amounts  sold  were  comparatively  small.  So  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  determine  from  the  reports,  it  is  probably  a 
fair  estimate  to  say  that  much  less  than  five  per  cent,  in  value 
of  all  exports  were  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  proportion  yet  remains,  and  will 
remain,  substantially  unchanged. 

HOME  INVESTIGATION 

Each  reader  can  easily  conduct  at  home  a  very  valuable 
investigation  of  the  facts  as  they  are  to-day.  Let  him  first 
ask  himself  (or  herself,  for  women  will  find  the  investigation 
as  interesting  and  instructive  as  will  men)  what  he  would 
naturally  do  if  he  were  selling  anything  of  real  value ;  would 
he  try  to  get  for  it  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  fairly  could? 
When  he  has  answered  this  for  himself  he  has  answered  it 
for  most  other  people.  Then  would  he  try  to  get  his  goods 
sold  nearby  or  would  he  sell  as  far  away  from  home  as  pos¬ 
sible?  Then  if,  in  seeking  to  extend  his  market,  he  thought 
he  might  sell  some  of  his  goods  at  a  distance  from  home, 
would  he  sell  at  the  same  price  as  near  home,  or  would  he 
try  to  get  something  more  to  cover  additional  risk  and 
expense  in  selling  at  a  distance  ?  After  these  preliminaries, 
let  him  compare  in  magazines  of  international  circulation  the 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  articles  advertised  therein. 
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A  good  beginning  would  be  with  the  subscription  prices  of 
such  magazines  themselves.  It  will  be  found  that  only  part 
of  the  advertisers  give  their  foreign  prices.  Why  is  this 
so?  One  good  way  to  find  out  would  be  to  ask  the  companies 
the  question  and  the  reason  for  their  practice.  Other  ways 
of  continuing  these  investigations  will  occur  to  thought¬ 
ful  investigators. 


NOT  WRONG 

Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  many  who  make  the 
arguments  against  the  protective  tariff  considered  in  this 
chapter  convey  the  impression  that  selling  goods  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home  is  not  only  a  sin  peculiar  to  countries 
having  a  protective  tariff,  but  also  that  American  exporters 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  monopoly  of  this  particular  sin. 
This  chapter  will  have  failed  of  its  object  if  it  leaves  any 
intelligent  reader  with  the  slightest  remaining  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  namely,  that  this  practice  is  not  in 
any  sense  wrong,  that  it  arises  in  no  sense  or  in  the  least 
degree  from  the  kind  of  the  tariff  in  operation  in  the  export¬ 
ing  countries,  that  it  arises  wholly  from  business  conditions 
and  is  practiced  when  and  where  necessary  for  good  business 
reasons  by  men  of  the  highest  character  in  all  commercial 
countries.  The  practice  was  in  operation  in  “free  trade” 
England  long  before  our  exporters  began  it,  and  it  prevails 
there  to-day  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  with  us. 

THE  PRACTICE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

To  illustrate,  in  the  London,  England,  Ironmonger  of 
April  22,  1911,  is  a  long  editorial  on  British  foreign  trade, 
from  which  the  following  extract,  particularly  germane  to 
this  inquiry,  is  taken : 

But  there  is  a  special  danger  in  looking  solely  upon  the  export 
trade  as  the  index  of  our  well-being,  which  tends  to  become  more 
pressing  as  time  goes  on.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
export  business  was  far  more  profitable  than  it  is  now ;  when  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  expected  to  obtain,  and  indeed  obtained, 
a  larger  percentage  of  profit  on  goods  sold  for  export  than  on  those 
sold  in  the  home  market.  Foreign  business  was  considered  to 
involve  the  greater  risk  and  trouble,  and  to  outweigh  these  pro¬ 
portionately  higher  charges  were  made  for  goods  sent  out  of  the 
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country.  All  this  is  gradually  changing,  and  in  many  important 
branches  of  trade  the  export  prices  are  now  kept  down  to  a  point 
which  leaves  only  the  smallest  margin  of  profit.  What  are  now 
called  “export  prices”  are  frequently  prices  which  are  accepted 
only  to  relieve  sellers  of  that  portion  of  their  output  for  which  they 
are  unable  to  find  an  outlet  at  home,  but  which  they  are  compelled 
to  produce  in  order  to  work  economically.  (Italics  ours.) 

The  forming  of  associations  of  manufacturers  assists  this  devel¬ 
opment,  and  takes  the  place,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  “tariff  wkil” 
in  protected  countries.  One  illustration  of  the  working  of  this 
process  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  meant.  In  Lancashire  there  is 
an  Association  of  Bar-iron  Manufacturers  which  fixes  the  price  at 
which  that  article  shall  be  supplied  to  the  British  consumer.  At 
the  present  moment  this  price  is  61.  15s.  per  ton.  There  is  also  a 
Bar-iron  Merchants’  Association  which  forbids  the  selling  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  crown  bar  iron  by  any  merchant  except  at  or  above  the  said 
fixed  price.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  Lancashire  iron  trade,  but  as  the  Lancashire  forges  make  a 
great  deal  more  bar  iron  than  can  be  sold  at  the  fixed  price,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  to  sell  large  quantities 
for  export  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  per  ton  below  the  association’s 
price  to  home  buyers,  for  the  law  of  the  association  does  not  apply 
to  export  business. 

In  passing,  one  might  ask  in  what  essential  feature  this  arrange¬ 
ment  differs  from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  manufacturers’  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany  for  getting  rid  of  surplus  steel? 
Is  not  Lancashire  bar  iron,  when  sold  cheaply  for  export,  “dumped” 
upon  foreign  countries  just  as  much  as  steel  billets  from  Germany 
or  the  United  States  are  ‘  ‘  dumped  ’  ’  here  ?  *  *  * 

Bar  iron  is,  of  course,  selected  as  a  mere  illustration  of  our 
argument;  scores  of  other  articles  are  sent  out  in  the  same  way 
either,  as  is  claimed,  without  a  profit  or  at  a  profit  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible,  and  thus  the  figures  of  our  export  trade  are  swollen  by  a 
mass  of  business  which  we  were  better  without.  (Italics  ours.) 

And  this  does  not,  of  course,  at  all  mean  that  the  British 
exporters  are  vicious  and  that  ours  are  virtuous.  What  has 
been  said  simply  shows  that,  as  we  have  the  very  best  market 
in  the  world  at  home,  we  have  less  reason  to  seek  foreign 
markets  than  exporters  have  in  other  countries,  and  our 
exporters  have  therefore  less  inducement  to  engage  in  this 
practice  of  international  underselling,  either  to  secure  new 
markets  or  to  protect  those  already  acquired.  And  no  in¬ 
telligent  reader  will  need  to  be  told  that  in  this  country, 
which  has,  or  should  uniformly  have,  the  most  thoroughly, 
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‘‘protected”  market  in  the  world,  the  practice  of  selling 
abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  naturally  prevails  to  a  far 
less  extent  than  in  any  other  great  commercial  country. 

WHY  ANY  SUCH  SALES? 

Why  can  Minnesota  flour  sometimes  be  bought  in  Iowa 
cheaper  than  in  Minnesota?  Because  occasionally  the  winter 
wheat  millers  of  Kansas  and  the  spring  wheat  millers  of 
Minnesota  get  into  a  fight  for  the  Iowa  market  (where 
wheat-raising  and  flour-milling  have  been  largely  super¬ 
seded  by  other  industries)  and  sell  regardless  of  costs  to  win 
or  keep  that  valuable  market.  So  in  international  trade,  in¬ 
dustrial  war  sometimes  results  in  abnormal  conditions  for 
the  time  being.  Other  reasons  appear  in  the  extract  from 
the  Ironmonger  quoted  above.  Others  are  shown  in  the 
quotation  from  Balfour  on  page  108.  Why  can  you  buy  a 
straw  hat  in  September  cheaper  than  you  can  in  July?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  out  of  season.  Farms  in  European  countries  aver¬ 
age  much  smaller  than  in  this  country,  and  machinery  that  is 
two  or  three  years  old,  not  readily  salable  in  this  country, 
may  be  entirely  satisfactory  on  the  small  farms  in  Europe. 
Other  good  business  reasons  will  appear  as  one  thinks  on  the 
subject.  But  never  does  the  tariff  of  the  exporting  country 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  case. 

PUBLIC  BENEFITED 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  exporter  may,  in  special 
cases,  lose  by  his  venture  into  the  foreign  field — whether  his 
sales  be  made  at,  or  above  or  below  home  prices — his  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public  always  stand  to  gain  by  his  sales. 
However  and  wherever  made,  all  sales  help  to  keep  the 
plants  running  steadily,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  continu¬ 
ous  production  results  not  only  in  better  rewards  for  the 
workers  but  also  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumers  than  can 
result  from  intermittent  production.  So  all  sales,  foreign 
and  domestic,  at  whatever  prices,  help  in  bringing  about 
three  desirable  results : 

1.  The  making  of  the  goods  provides  more  and  better 
employment  for  labor  than  would  be  possible  if  the  goods 
were  not  marketed  somewhere. 
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2.  This,  in  turn,  furnishes  at  home  a  market  for  greater 
amounts  of  other  products  of  farm  and  factory. 

3.  That  large  part  of  the  entire  production  that  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  home  can  be  sold  to  our  own  people  at  lower 
prices  than  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  sales  abroad. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  all  kinds  of  for¬ 
eign  commerce  are  desirable.  Many  kinds  are  desirable,  but 
some  other  kinds  are  positively  detrimental.  How  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  desirable  kinds  and  prevent  the  undesirable  kinds 
will  be  the  subjects  of  other  chapters. 


A  man  with  an  income  of  $1,000  a  year  can  multiply  his  comfort 
many  times  by  doubling  his  income.  A  man  with  $2,500  a  year  can 
at  least  quadruple  his  comfort  by  doubling  his  income.  Probably 
up  to  $10,000  a  year  doubled  income  means  doubled  comfort.  After 
that  the  increment  of  comfort  grows  less  in  proportion  to  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  income  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  victim  is  satiated 
and  even  surfeited  with  everything  that  money  can  procure.  What 
can  a  millionaire  do  for  himself  that  requires  another  million? — 
Adapted  from  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  Socialism  for  Millionaires. 


A  profound  psychological  truth  was  voiced  by  that  Indiana  judge 
who,  while  trying  a  slander  suit,  explained  to  the  defendant 
that  a  defamer  invariably  invites  suspicion  of  his  own  character. 
Impulsive  criticism  of  others  is  always  a  confession.  When 
William  Smith  declares  that  in  adopting  a  certain  policy  John  Jones 
is  a  hypocrite,  Smith  in  fact  announces  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  he  himself  would  be  a  hypocrite. 

The  average  man  has  only  one  rule  for  gauging  another’s  per¬ 
formances.  He  believes  that  the  motives  and  aspirations  that 
actuate  him  are  the  moving  forces  back  of  the  other’s  acts.  The 
almost  irresistible  temptation  is  to  deny  that  any  man  is  bigger 
than  he ;  and  straightway  he  initiates  everybody  into  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  his  own  mediocrity.  Picturing  another,  he  draws  his 
own  portrait. 

That  is  the  chief  reason  why  ugly  and  disparaging  criticism  so 
seldom  does  any  real  harm.  Human  nature  is  canny  and  remem¬ 
bers  its  own  limitations.  We  realize  that  the  “knocker”  is  usually 
a  person  so  unworthy  and  evil-minded  that  he  is  eager  to  pin  the 
label  of  his  own  littleness  on  everybody  else. 

The  Scriptures  are  full  of  sound  psychology.  “Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged,”  may  have  been  a  warning  against  this  species  of 
crude  self -betrayal. — Washington  Post. 
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BALFOUR’S  CLEAR  EXPLANATION 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Foreign  Trade  published  some  years  ago, 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  former  prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  said : 

Now  there  are  three  things  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  a 
manufacturer  or  combination  of  manufacturers  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  peculiarly  desirable. 

The  first  is  to  run  their  works  evenly — that  is  to  say,  without 
undue  pressure  at  one  period,  without  dismissing  workmen  and 
leaving  the  plant  unused  at  another.  The  second  is  to  design  then- 
works  on  the  scale  which  shall  secure  the  greatest  economy  of 
production,  which,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  shall  take 
the  utmost  advantage  of  the  “  law  of  increasing  returns.”  The  third 
is  to  secure  a  footing  in  foreign  markets  which  are  already  occupied. 

Now,  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects  any  manufacturer  or 
combination  of  manufacturers  who  have,  with  the  help  of  protection, 
obtained  a  command  of  their  home  markets,  are  at  an  immense 
advantage  compared  with  their  rivals  in  a  free-trade  country. 

The  unprotected  manufacturer  is  compelled  either  to  restrict  his 
plant  to  a  point  well  within  what  may  sometimes  be  required  of  it 
or  in  ordinary  times  to  leave  it  practically  idle.  Even  a  small  excess 
of  supply  may  lower  the  price  of  his  goods  out  of  all  proportion ;  and 
if  it  does,  he  not  only  loses  heavily  in  respect  to  this  small  margin 
of  overproduction,  but  in  respect  of  his  whole  output. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  plant  erected  to  meet 
an  average  demand  would  reach  the  exact  size  most  conducive  to 
economy  of  manufacture.  Should  it  prove  to  do  so  it  could  only  be 
by  accident.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to  arrange  that  the  plant  shall 
always  be  kept  working  full  time.  If  it  is,  there  must  evidently  be 
recurring  periods,  during  which  overproduction,  with  the  consequent 
evils  just  described,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  manufacturer  under  free- 
trade.  Compare  it  with  the  position  of  his  protected  rival,  who 
controls  his  home  markets.  He  is  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of  over¬ 
production.  If  the  home  demand  slackens,  compelling  him,  if  he 
desires  to  maintain  prices,  to  limit  home  supply,  he  is  not  driven, 
like  his  less  favored  brother,  to  attain  this  result  by  also  limiting 
output.  He  is  not  obliged  to  close  part  of  his  works,  or  to  dismiss 
some  of  his  hands,  or  to  run  his  machinery  on  half  time.  On  the 
contrary,  so  long  as  other  countries  are  good  enough  to  offer  him 
open  markets  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  abroad. 
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SOME  KINDS  OF  COMMERCE  DETRIMENTAL 

Is  it  true  that  some  kinds  of  commerce  are  detrimental? 
If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  segregate  them  from  the  desirable 
kinds,  and  promote  the  one  and  prevent  the  other? 

The  truth  of  the  heading  of  this  chapter  is  not  generally 
— that  is,  not  universally — admitted.  If  it  were,  there  would 
be  little  room  for  tariff  debate.  Following  is  an  editorial 
from  a  newspaper  known  and  respected  in  every  civilized 
country.  It  gives  the  idea  lying  at  the  base  of  the  paper’s 
whole  tariff  policy.  Indeed,  it  states  with  rare  frankness  and 
singular  clearness  the  real  basis  on  which  is  reared  the  entire 
anti-protective  tariff  contention.  Here  is  the  editorial : 

When  will  this  tariff  foolishness  end?  Trade  is  a  good.  Nations 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  in  promoting  commerce.  They  police  the 
seas,  erect  light-houses  and  dig  great  canals  in  aid  of  navigation. 
Every  discovery  in  marine  architecture,  every  increase  in  propelling 
power  that  may  shorten  the  time  or  lessen  the  expense  is  hailed  as  a 
blessing.  Cheap,  quick  and  safe  carriage  of  goods  is  reckoned 
an  advantage. 

Yet  the  same  statesmen  who  construct  harbors  and  light-houses 
to  aid  the  ship  in  reaching  our  ports  levy  burdensome  duties  on  the 
goods  brought  in  the  ship.  What  manner  of  consistency  is  this? 
If  trade  is  bad,  why  expend  those  vast  sums  to  aid  it?  If  trade  is 
good,  why  burden  it  with  tariff  duties?  Are  the  men  who  built  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  same  race  and  country  as  those  who  make 
the  laws  governing  it  ? 

This  short  and  strong  editorial  seems  to  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  the  honest  expression  of  a  good  man  who  sincerely  loves 
his  country  and  feels  what  he  regards  as  well-grounded  re¬ 
sentment  against  a  policy  which  seems  to  him  either  crimi¬ 
nally  wasteful  of  public  funds  or  else  unjustly  and  needlessly 
burdensome  to  the  American  people.  And  to  millions  of 
good  and  patriotic  Americans  the  reasoning  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  conclusive. 
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IS  TRADE  ALWAYS  “a  GOOD”? 

This  same  proposition  has  been  gravely  and  honestly 
uttered  by  able  men  in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  though  rarely  so  well  as  in  this  editorial. 
If  the  editor  is  right,  not  only  is  the  protective  tariff  system 
a  serious  public  menace  and  a  great  national  wrong,  but  so 
also  is  the  n  on-protective  tariff  system,  the  tariff  “for  rev¬ 
enue  only.”  Is  the  view  so  well  expressed  in  the  editorial 
correct  or  incorrect?  In  the  answer  to  this  question  is  in¬ 
volved  the  whole  tariff  controversy. 

“Trade  is  a  good.”  That  is  the  essential  statement  of 
the  editorial.  All  the  rest  is  elucidation.  This  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  claim  of  the  entire  “free  trade”  contention.  “Trade 
is  a  good.  ’  ’  Is  that  true  necessarily  and  always  ?  The  state¬ 
ment  contains  no  qualifications  or  modifications  or  excep¬ 
tions,  and  is  not  intended  to  have  any.  Is  the  statement  true? 

Perhaps  it  will  help  us  if  we  look  at  the  same  proposition 
in  a  more  familiar  field.  What  about  the  truthfulness  of 
this :  “Every  city  and  town  and  village  spends  large  sums  of 
money  promoting  local  business.  They  lay  out  courses  of 
travel;  they  construct  expensive  pavements  for  traffic  and 
pleasure  vehicles ;  they  build  sidewalks  for  people  who  walk ; 
after  every  big  snow  storm  they  put  large  gangs  of  men  at 
work  removing  the  snow  so  as  not  to  impede  traffic;  they 
erect  lights  on  the  streets  and  keep  the  lamps  burning  at 
night  to  help  people  get  around  after  dark.” 

Is  that  so?  Certainly.  Why  are  these  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures  made?  To  promote  trade.  All  kinds  of  trade?  Cer¬ 
tainly.  Then  why  are  there  men  in  blue  uniforms  at  all 
important  street  crossings  and  elsewhere?  Why  are  there 
great  numbers  of  “plain-clothes  men”  in  every  city?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  kinds  of  trade,  there  are  kinds  of  business, 
there  are  kinds  of  traffic,  there  are  kinds  of  commerce  that 
are  clearly  recognized  as  not  “a  good.” 

Is  the  policeman  your  friend  or  your  foe?  Is  the  sight 
of  him  welcome  or  unwelcome  to  you  ?  That  depends  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  ‘  ‘  business  ’  ’  you  are  engaged  in.  In  the  home 
field  we  know  that  trade  is  not  always  “a  good. ”  And  this 

is  equally  true  of  foreign  trade  or  commerce — some  kinds 
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are  good  and  other  kinds  are  not  good.  Statesmanship  care¬ 
fully  discriminates  between  them,  faithfully  promoting  the 
one  and  using  its  best  endeavors  to  prevent  the  other. 

IS  TRADE  “a  good”  IF  WASTEFUL  OF  EFFORT  ? 

“Trade  is  a  good.”  All  kinds  of  trade'?  Not  by  any 
means.  Let  us  examine  this  further.  Suppose  that  the  trade 
is  not  immoral  or  criminal,  but  that  it  is  wasteful  of  effort ; 
is  it  to  be  encouraged  or  discouraged!  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  farmer’s  wife  says  to  her  son,  “Go  over  to 
neighbor  Smith’s  and  get  me  a  dozen  of  eggs,  taking  with 
you  a  dozen  of  our  eggs  to  pay  for  them.”  Is  that  trade 
“a  good”!  That  depends.  If  the  exchange  is  to  the  benefit 
of  both  parties,  by  trading  breeds  to  increase  for  each  the 
number  of  eggs  or  the  quality,  or  both,  then  the  trade  is  “  a 
good.”  But,  if  we  can  conceive  of  two  sensible  farmwives 
making  the  exchange  simply  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
being  busy,  it  would  clearly  not  be  “a  good,”  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  the  farmer  himself  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  it.  Neither 
the  farmer  nor  his  wife  could  be  fooled  by  any  set  of  figures 
that  would  attempt  to  show  prosperity  by  means  simply  of 
‘  ‘  great  volume  of  trade.  ’  ’ 

“Trade  is  a  good.”  Is  it  always  so?  One  of  the  great 
merchants  of  the  world  is  John  Wanamaker  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Another  group  of  great  merchant  princes 
have  stores  on  Broadway  and  on  Fifth  Avenue  near  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  about  a  mile  from  the  Wanamaker 
store.  Suppose  that  one  of  these  great  merchants  were  to 
say  to  Mr.  Wanamaker,  “I’ll  tell  you  how  we  can  increase 
our  volume  of  business.  You  send  me  to-morrow  morning 
twelve  wagonloads  of  women’s  silk  skirts  of  such  a  grade;  in 
the  afternoon  I’ll  send  you  in  exchange  twelve  wagonloads 
of  exactly  similar  goods.  Next  day  we’ll  exchange  twelve 
loads  of  a  certain  grade  of  kid  gloves ;  and  so  on  week  after 
week.  Our  books  will  show  an  immense  increase  in  business. 
We’ll  have  to  buy  more  delivery  wagons,  hire  more  clerks 
and  other  employees.  We’ll  greatly  increase  activity  about 
our  stores.  ’  ’  If  we  could  conceive  a  successful  business  man 
like  any  one  of  these  making  such  a  proposition,  who  can 
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guess,  what  Mr.  Wanamaker  would  say?  Would  he  approve 
the  central  proposition  in  the  editorial,  “trade  is  a  good”? 

Hardly.  He  would  probably  say  something  like  this : 
“No,  friend,  that  would  not  be  business  for  grown  men. 
It  would  not  be  even  sensible  boys’  play.  Neither  we  nor 
any  one  else  would  reap  any  benefit  from  such  wasted  effort. 
Even  the  delivery  men,  though  at  first  they  might  think  it 
‘great’  for  them,  would  soon  tire  and  become  disgusted  with 
such  foolishness.  Volume  of  business  may  mean  very  little 
in  the  way  of  profit  to  either  party  to  the  trade.  In  business, 
quantity  may  or  may  not  be  important,  depending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  quality  is  always  important.  You  and  I 
carry  the  same  kinds  of  goods;  we  are  competitors;  ex¬ 
changes  between  us  might  easily  be  detrimental  to  both — 
the  greater  the  volume  the  greater  the  detriment.  Normal 
trade  is  between  people  producing  or  having  complementary 
things,  not  between  people  having  competing  things.  ” 

As  Amery  well  says  in  his  Fallacies  of  Free  Trade, 
“Trade  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  the  total  volume  of  trade  can  afford 
no  general  index  of  national  prosperity.  *  *  *  The  for- 
eign  trade  of  a  country  bears  no  fixed  proportion  whatever 
to  its  total  production  or  its  total  prosperity.  *  *  *  The 
greater  a  state  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  the  com¬ 
modities  it  can  produce  on  its  own  territory,  the  smaller,  as 
a  general  rule,  will  be  the  proportion  its  foreign  trade 
bears  to  the  total  volume  of  production. 

NATURE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  VITAL 

“Trade  is  a  good.”  So  far  is  this  from  being  always 
true  that  some  kinds  of  trade  are  a  positive  detriment  to  the 
country.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  should  be  found 
that  a  certain  country ’s  exports  of  manufactured  goods  were 
continually  growing  smaller  while  her  imports  of  similar 
manufactured  goods  were  continually  growing  larger;  the 
trade  figures  show  that  her  total  volume  of  foreign  commerce 
in  manufactures  is  growing;  would  that  increased  volume 
of  foreign  commerce  indicate  for  her  prosperity  or  the 

reverse?  In  answering,  we  must  remember  that  the  more 
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and  better  work  a  country’s  people  do  on  her  exports  before 
they  are  shipped  abroad,  the  more  and  better  employment 
is  provided  for  her  people.  With  that  in  mind,  is  the  in¬ 
creased  foreign  trade  herein  described  a  blessing  to  the 
country  or  a  curse  ? 

‘  ‘  Trade  is  a  good.  ’  ’  Taking  the  raw  material  side  of  the 
possibility:  Suppose  that  a  country’s  imports  of  non-com¬ 
peting  raw  material  for  conversion  into  manufactured 
products  are  found  to  be  decreasing,  while  her  exports  of  her 
own  raw  materials  are  found  to  be  increasing,  her  volume  of 
trade  in  raw  materials  growing,  that  her  raw  material  is 
coming  back  in  ever-increasing  quantities  as  manufactured 
products  at  greatly  increased  prices,  would  that  increased 
commerce  be  a  good  sign  for  her  or  a  bad  sign?  It  would  be 
very  bad.  Where,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  the  manufacturing 
of  the  goods  done,  at  home  or  abroad?  Would  that  be  to  the 
advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  her  working  people? 
Would  that  result  in  good  or  evil  to  her  farmers  ?  Would  it 
affect  the  interests  of  her  other  people  for  good  or  for  evil? 
Is  there  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion? 

COMMERCE  MAY  BE  A  NATIONAL  CRIME 

‘  ‘  Trade  is  a  good.  ’  ’  Always  ?  N ot  by  any  means ;  it  may 
be  a  national  crime.  Suppose  that  through  trade  habits  a 
country  learns  to  depend  on  some  other  country  for  products 
necessary  “to  provide  for  the  common  defense”;  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  country  on  which  she  has  learned  to  depend 
should — for  any  reason,  good  or  bad,  war  for  example — 
decline  to  furnish  these  essentials  of  war,  what  would  the 
people  properly  think  of  the  statesmanship  of  those  in 
charge  of  her  national  affairs  who  allowed  her  to  become 
thus  dangerously  dependent?  Would  she  not,  with  good 
reason,  regard  them  as  traitors  (however  unintentionally) 
to  the  country’s  best  interests? 

Can  any  country  afford  to  allow  short-sighted  leaders 
to  get  her  into  such  a  position  industrially  that  she  has 
bartered  away  her  security  in  war,  which  will  always  be 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  prosperity  in  peace? 
Should  not  each  country  aim  to  make  itself  as  nearly  as  pos- 
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sible  self-sufficing  in  war  and  in  peace?  How  can  this  be 
most  safely  and  surely  brought  about?  Answers  will  be 
given  in  later  chapters.  Human  experience  furnishes  the 
key.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  study  history  with  an  open 
mind,  determined  to  learn  and  follow  the  truth,  even  if  re¬ 
sults  lead  us  to  conclusions  different  from  those  previ¬ 
ously  held. 

Adam  Smith’s  famous  Wealth  of  Nations  was  published 
about  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War.  For  many  years 
it  had  great  vogue  among  educated  people  all  over  Europe. 
After  the  war,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  went  to  France  as 
our  national  representative  or  minister,  the  book  was  the 
“best  seller”  of  the  time.  Of  course,  Jefferson  read  it,  and 
equally  of  course,  being  young  and  inexperienced,  he  was 
carried  away  by  its  specious  reasoning.  It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  as  a  young  man  Jefferson  was  called  a  “free 
trader.”  But  experience  taught  him,  as  it  has  taught  so 
many  others,  its  lessons  of  wisdom. 

Among  numerous  quotations  from  his  later  writings  that 
might  be  made  to  show  his  matured  manhood  views,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter — to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his  complete 
works — dated  January  9,  1816,  just  after  the  War  of  1812, 
written  to  Benjamin  Austin,  is  illuminating :  (Italics  ours.) 

You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  our 
dependence  on  England  for  manufactures.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor ;  but  within  the  thirty 
years  that  have  elapsed,  how  are  circumstances  changed !  *  *  * 

Who  in  1785  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which  was  to  render 
the  close  of  that  century  the  disgrace  of  the  history  of  man !  *  *  * 
We  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exists 
both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of 
interchange  with  other  nations;  that  to  be  independent  for  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place 
the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  inde¬ 
pendence  as  to  our  comfort ;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a 
different  opinion  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  nothing 
foreign  when  an  equivalent  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  difference  in  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do 
not  soon  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  that  has  wielded  it 
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SUMMARY 

“Trade  is  a  good.”  Is  it?  Not  by  any  means.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  hind  of  commerce.  Every  encouragement 
should,  of  course,  be  given  to  normal  trade  in  complementary 
articles,  which  trade  helps  and  enriches  both  parties  to  it. 
And  of  such  normal  international  trade,  or  commerce,  there 
is  and  always  will  be  an  abundance.  So  long  as  the  world 
has  varieties  of  climate,  so  long  as  the  tropics  and  the  tem¬ 
perate  and  frigid  zones,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  products 
and  attendant  arts,  continue  to  exist,  so  long  will  there  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ample  opportunity  for  normal  commerce  in  com¬ 
plementary  articles,  each  part  of  the  world  supplying  its 
needs  from  the  abundance  of  other  parts,  each  part  of  the 
world  exchanging  that  of  which  it  has  a  surplus  for  that  of 
which  it  stands  in  need.  Such  international  trade  (barring 
extravagance)  always  does  good  and  never  evil;  that  is  the 
kind  that  may  always  be  properly  regarded  as  “a  good”  to 
be  encouraged. 

But  trade  that  is  morally  wrong  or  economically  unsound, 
trade  that  leaves  the  country  dependent  where  it  might  be 
entirely  independent,  trade  that  shortsightedly  overvalues 
the  article  and  undervalues  the  art  by  which  it  can  always 
be  secured,  trade  that  encourages  us  to  buy  what  we  should 
make  for  ourselves,  is  not  “a  good”  and  does  not  merit 
encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  such  trade  deserves, 
and  with  real  statesmanship  at  the  helm  will  always  get, 
positive  and  determined  discouragement.  Along  that  line 
lies  our  best  hope  for  prosperity  in  peace  and  security  in  war. 


Our  national  wealth  is  not  in  what  we  have  laid  by,  but  in  what 
we  can  do.  *  *  *  Protection  is  for  the  encouragement  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  Nation — the  education  of 
hand  and  mind  in  that  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts,  that  industrial 
development,  that  mastery  of  man  over  matter,  that  dominance  over 
the  powers  of  nature  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  march  and 
progress  of  modem  civilization,  and  which  seems  in  every  decade  to 
revolutionize  the  lives  and  work  of  those  nations  which  are  wise 
enough  to  take  part  in  that  march.— Congressman  R.  Wayne  Parker 
of  New  Jersey. 
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THE  TARIFF  IS  AN  ECONOMIC  QUESTION 

No  nation  can  hope  for,  nor  political  party  expect,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  full  measure  of  productive  activity  of  all  its  people  while 
one  class  is  enjoying  privileges  denied  to  another,  and  government 
regards  part  of  the  people  as  preferred  stock  and  another  part  as 
common  stock.  A  government,  to  maintain  the  cooperation  and 
approbation  of  its  people,  must  guarantee  to  them  protection  in 
endeavor  and  a  fair  deal  in  the  competition  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

A  fair  deal  free  from  any  lines  of  protection,  as  exemplified  by  the 
tariff,  cannot  obtain  in  the  world’s  commerce  until  all  the  people  of 
all  the  world  are  reduced  to  one  common  standard  of  living,  one 
standard  of  working  hours,  one  standard  of  wages  and  one  standard 
of  aspirations.  Therefore,  the  tariff  becomes  an  economic  question, 
the  proper  solution  or  application  of  which  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
inequalities  of  living  conditions,  hours  of  work  and  the  standard 
of  wages.  As  a  concrete  example,  the  sheepmen  of  this  country 
*  *  *  are  paying  from  15  cents  to  30  cents  per  acre  for  the  use  of 
the  land  on  which  to  graze  their  sheep,  while  the  sheep  raisers  of 
Australia  pay  the  Australian  government  1  cent  per  year  per  acre  for 
grazing  privileges  and  their  lease  contracts  are  made  for  terms  of 
years,  running  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  *  *  * 

The  question  of  a  tariff  is  not  a  local  question,  but  is  rather  a 
national  question,  and  should  be  considered  by  Congress  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  producing  revenue  but  as  protection  for  the 
American  laborer  and  producer  against  the  products  of  cheap  labor, 
cheap  lands  and  low-grade  living  conditions  of  foreign  countries. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  Southern  Congressmen  and  Senators  will  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  people  and  join  hands  with  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  and  pass  a  tariff  act  that  will  protect  and  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  all  the  people  and  maintain  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  American  ideals  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  life  and  liberty. — 
W.  N.  Waddell,  Livestock  Sanitary  Commission,  Texas. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  IS  THE  PROGRESSIVE 

A  conservative  is  a  man  who  goes  ahead  looking  carefully  on  all 
sides  to  see  that  he  isn’t  likely  to  get  run  over.  *  *  *  A  conservative 
always  goes  ahead.  How  far  he  goes,  and  how  fast  he  can  go,  are 
always  matters  for  him  to  decide  as  they  come.  *  *  * 

Initiative  is  the  capacity  for  finding  new  paths  and  the  ability  to 
work  into  them.  A  prophet  may  see  a  new  path  but  lack  the  initiative 
to  take  it.  This  capacity  for  getting  on  new  paths,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  see  them,  is  one  of  the  main  things  in  forging  to  success.  *  *  * 
There  are  two  other  qualities  a  man  must  possess  if  he  is  going 
to  make  a  real  success  in  the  world :  He  must  have  integrity  in  the 
larger  sense,  and  he  must  stand  for  what  responsibilities  come  his 
way.  No  executive  has  time  for  dodgers.— William  Alexander  Nash, 
Chairman,  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  New  York,  quoted  by  Helen  C. 
Bennett  in  The  American  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AMPLY  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  CHEAPENS 
MANUFACTURES 

It  is  natural  and  proper  for  people  to  desire  to  buy 
things  at  a  low  price.  Cheapness  suggests  abundance.  But 
there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  nominal  cheapness 
and  actual  cheapness.  Things  may  be  made  cheaper  in  terms 
of  money  without  being  made  cheaper  in  actual  fact. 

If  the  cheapness  should  result  from  hard  times,  through 
the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  reduction  of  employment,  it 
would  be  dearly  bought.  Things  to  eat  and  to  wear  and  to 
be  otherwise  enjoyed,  though  cheaper  in  terms  of  money, 
would  actually  be  harder  to  get.  They  would  be  obtainable 
by  fewer  people.  That  is,  they  would  be  practically  dearer. 
This  necessary  result  of  the  world  war,  aggravated  by  our 
inadequate  protection,  we  are  now  suffering  from  tempo¬ 
rarily.  But  gradually,  and  with  occasional  set-backs,  we 
shall  recover. 

But  if  the  cheapness  is  secured  through  improved  proc¬ 
esses  of  production,  through  Increased  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  through  increased  efficiency,  through  better  man¬ 
agement  and  larger-scale  production,  through  better  distri¬ 
bution,  the  good  things  of  life  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  more  and  more  people.  Cheapness  thus  secured  is 
a  thing  much  to  be  desired.  With  amply  adequate  protection 
restored,  we  shall  soon  recover  from  the  present  depression 
and  secure  this  kind  of  cheapness. 

Actual  experience  shows  that  when  an  amply  adequate 
protective  tariff  has  been  placed  and  kept  on  any  article 
which  we  are  fitted  to  produce  in  this  country  economically 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  or  nearly  supply  the 
needs  of  our  people,  the  result  has  always  been  a  better 
article  at  a  lower  price  than  when  we  were  dependent  for  our 
supply  on  foreign  producers.  In  other  words,  protection 
produces  both  nominal  cheapness  and  real  cheapness ;  goods 
become  cheaper  than  before  in  terms  of  money,  and  wages 
increase  so  that  the  money  can  be  got  more  abundantly. 
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Thus  through  protection  the  good  things  of  life  are  brought 
within  reach  of  more  and  more  of  our  people. 

In  his  famous  Report  on  Manufactures,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  5, 1791,  Alexander  Hamilton  said  on  this  point :  ‘  ‘  Though 
it  were  true  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of  regula¬ 
tions  controlling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domestic 
fabrics  was  an  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true  that 
the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  with  every  successful 
manufacture.  When  a  domestic  manufacture  has  attained 
to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  com¬ 
petent  number  of  persons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper.” 

The  influence  of  a  protective  tariff  in  cheapening  goods 
is  admitted  even  by  Adam  Smith,  the  highest  British  au¬ 
thority  among  anti-protectionists.  In  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
speaking  of  protective  tariffs,  he  says:  “By  means  of  such 
regulations,  indeed,  a  particular  manufacture  may  some¬ 
times  be  acquired  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  otherwise, 
and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country.” 

And  the  same  admission  is  made  by  one  of  the  leading 
American  anti-protectionists  of  recent  times,  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son,  who  says  on  page  254  of  his  Industrial  Progress  of 
the  Nation :  “Although  the  first  effect  of  placing  protective 
duties  on  foreign  imports  must  be  to  keep  the  prices,  both  of 
the  domestic  product  and  of  the  foreign  imports  of  like  kind, 
higher  than  they  would  be  except  for  such  duties,  yet  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  the  system  must  be  to  reduce  such  prices,  and 
to  furnish  a  greater  abundance  to  the  consumer  at  less  cost.  ’  ’ 

OPINIONS  OF  LINCOLN,  CLAY  AND  OTHERS 

In  1846  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Illinois.  In  the  campaign  of  1846  the  tariff  question  had 
been  quite  prominent.  For  years  before  that  campaign 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  making  a  study  of  the  question  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  wise  policy  of  this  country. 
After  his  election  he  made  further  study  of  it  with  the  view 
of  discharging  properly  his  duties  as  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  So  earnest  was  he  in  the  matter  that  he  made  care¬ 
ful  memoranda  of  his  studies  and  his  conclusions.  In  one 
of  the  memoranda  then  made  he  said :  “If  a  duty  amounting 
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to  full  protection  be  levied  upon  any  article  which  can  be 
produced  here  with  as  little  labor  as  elsewhere,  as  iron,  that 
article  will  ultimately  and  at  no  distant  day,  in  consequence 
of  such  duty,  be  sold  to  our  people  cheaper  than  before.” 

And  now  let  us  have  some  testimony  showing  that  the 
opinions  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  are  founded  on  fact, 
that  they  are  in  strict  accord  with  actual  experience. 

In  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  delivered  in 
February,  1832,  Henry  Clay  said :  4  4  The  protection  given  to 
flannels  in  1828  was  fully  adequate.  It  has  enabled  the 
American  manufacturer  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the 
American  market ;  and  now  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mercantile 
house,  showing  the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel  dur¬ 
ing  six  years.  The  average  price  of  them  in  1826  was  thirty- 
eight  and  three-quarters  cents ;  in  1827,  thirty-eight ;  in  1828 
(the  year  of  the  tariff),  forty-six;  in  1829,  thirty-six;  in 
1830  (notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wool), 
thirty-two ;  and  in  1831,  thirty-two  and  one  quarter.  #  * 

Window-glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells 
for  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.” 

In  the  same  debate  John  Holmes,  Senator  from  Maine, 
said :  4  4  If  any  one  rule,  more  than  another,  is  to  be  relied  on, 
it  is  this,  that  as  soon  as  Protection  begins  to  operate,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  operation,  the  tax  is  reflected  back  from 
the  consumer  to  the  producer.  Take  the  case  of  bar  iron  in 
the  years  1818,  1826  and  1830,  when  the  tariffs  of  1816, 
1824  and  1828  were  in  full  operation.  I  recur  to  the  price 
current  in  Boston,  and  select  for  an  example,  ‘Old  Sable.’ 
In  1818  the  duty  was  $9  per  ton,  and  the  price,  including 
the  duty,  $104.  In  1826,  duty,  $18;  price,  including  duty, 
$100.  In  1830,  duty  $22.40;  price,  including  duty,  $96. 
Thus  while  the  duty  has  been  constantly  increasing,  the 
price  of  the  article  taxed  has  been  as  constantly  diminish¬ 
ing.  *  *  •  Again,  take  the  article  of  nails,  the  duty  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  nails,  duty  and  all,  but  five  and  a 
half  cents,  when  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  made 
is  four  and  a  half  cents.  Cheese,  duty  nine  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  best  cheese  may  be  had  for  eight  cents.  ” 
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WHAT  DEMOCRAT  DALLAS  AND  REPUBLICAN  MCKINLEY  SAID 

In  the  same  debate  George  M.  Dallas,  Democratic  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  (who  in  1844  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  Vice-President  of  the  United  States),  said :  “The 
reduction  of  the  prices  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
domestic  competition,  created  and  excited  by  the  protective 
tariff  policy.  Since  1818,  1819  and  1820  the  implements  of 
husbandry  have  sunk  in  price  thus :  axes,  from  twenty-four 
dollars  to  twelve  dollars  by  the  dozen ;  scythes,  spades  and 
common  shovels,  fifty  per  cent.;  iron  hoes,  at  nine  dollars 
by  the  dozen,  have  given  way  to  steel  hoes,  at  four  dollars 
by  the  dozen ;  socket  shovels,  once  sold  at  twelve  dollars  by 
the  dozen,  now  sell  at  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  iron  vises, 
once  at  twenty  cents  by  the  pound,  now  at  ten  cents ;  braziers  ’ 
rods  were,  in  1824,  imported  at  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  by  the  ton,  and  now  are  made  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars ;  and  steam  engines  have  actually,  since  1828, 
fallen  fifty  per  cent,  in  price,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  material  and  labor  of  which  they  are  composed 
has  nearly  doubled.” 

In  Congress  in  1888  William  McKinley  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  comparing  the  price  of  different  grades  of  blanket 
in  1860,  after  a  long  period  of  inadequate  protection,  with 
the  price  in  1888  after  a  long  period  of  protection,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wages  paid  for  making  the  said  blankets : 


PRICES  OF  FIVE-POUND  BLANKETS  IN  1860  AND  1S88 


Year 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

1860 . 

1888 . 

12.00 

1.02 

$2.25 

1.31 

$2.50 

1.45 

$3.50 

1.90 

$3.75 

2.58 

$7.50 

4.35 

$10.00 

5.85 

$13.00 

6.80 

Tariff  savings  to  con¬ 
sumer 

80  98 

$0.94 

$1.05 

$1.60 

$1.17 

$3.15 

$4.15 

$6.20 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK,  FOR  MAKING  ABOVE 


Year 

To 

Spinner 

To 

Weaver 

To  Skilled 
Finisher 

To 

Engineer 

To  Piecer 
Boy 

1860 . 

$6.00 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$6.50 

$1.15 

1888 . 

15.00 

10.00 

16.00 

16.00 

3.60 

Tariff  gain  to  labor  per  week . 

$9.00 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$9.50 

$2.45 

Wages  gainper  cen  t . 

150 

150 

166 

146 

213 
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AMPLE  PROTECTION  CHEAPENS  MANUFACTURES 

Campbell’s  pertinent  illustrations 

On  July  31,  1909,  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill,  then 
pending,  Philip  P.  Campbell,  then  and  now  an  honored  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  from  Kansas,  said  on  this  subject: 

The  declaration  that  imposing  a  Tariff  on  a  foreign  product 
imported  into  the  United  States  that  comes  into  competition  with 
a  like  product  produced  in  the  United  States  increases  the  cost  of 
the  American  article  to  the  American  consumer  is  not  true  and  is 
denied  by  the  results  that  have  followed  the  levying  of  duties  and 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  industries  in  this  country. 

I  have  examined  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
from  the  year  1840  down  to  the  present  year,  and  find  that  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  manufactured  staple  commodities 
entering  into  general  use  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price  rather 
than  increased,  as  a  result  of  establishing  industries  under  a  Pro¬ 
tective  Tariff  in  our  own  country. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  items  to  illustrate  :  English  white  stone  plates, 
seven  inches  across,  sold  in  1870  for  eight  and  one-half  cents  each, 
wholesale.  In  1908  American  plates  of  the  same  size  and  quality 
sold  for  four  and  one-half  cents  each. 

Tin  plate,  made  in  Wales,  sold  here  in  1890,  at  wholesale,  per 
box"  of  108  pounds,  at  $6.75;  in  1908,  American  tin  plate,  same 
grade  and  quality,  for  $3.75. 

Manchester  gingham,  in  1860,  sold  here  for  sixteen  cents  per 
yard;  in  1908,  American  gingham  sold  for  five  cents  per  yard. 
Flannels,  in  1880,  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  yard ;  in  1908,  for  forty- 
six  cents  per  yard.  Half-gallon  glass  pitchers,  made  in  Belgium, 
sold  here  in  1860  for  $8  per  dozen,  and  in  1908,  our  own  make,  made 
in  protected  glass  factories,  sold  at  ninety-six  cents  per  dozen,  and 
glass  is  one  of  the  most  highly  Protected  industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  price  of  all  glass  products,  including  window  glass, 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one-half  under  a  Protective  Tariff. 

Calico,  in  1870,  sold  at  eighteen  cents  per  yard ;  in  1908,  at  five 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  yard.  Print  cloths,  in  1870,  sold  at 
seven  and  three-quarters  cents  per  yard ;  in  1908,  at  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  yard.  Women’s  solid-grain  leather  shoes,  in  1870, 
sold,  wholesale, 'at  $1.37%  per  pair,  and  in  1908  at  ninety-six  and 
three-quarters  cents  per  pair.  Sheffield  knives  and  forks  sold  m 
1870  at  $18  per  gross;  American  knives  and  forks  of  the  same 
grade  sold  in  1908  a  $5.41  per  gross.  Shirtings,  in  1870,  sold  for 
seventeen  cents  per  yard,  and  in  1908  at  eight  and  three-quarters 
cents  per  yard.  All  these  are  wholesale  prices. 

These  reductions  have  been  made  to  the  American  consumer  in 
the  prices  of  these  manufactured  articles  of  general  consumption 
by  levying  Protective  duties  and  establishing  industries  in  our  own 
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country  that  have  supplied  us  with  these  commodities,  and  on  all 
these  items  the  duties  have  been  high  and  are  high  to-day,  and  yet 
the  price  of  all  these  articles,  and  many  others  that  could  be  named, 
has  been  cheapened  under  and  by  a  Protective  Tariff. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  increased  cost  of 
ladies’  hose.  I  stepped  into  a  store  this  morning  on  the  way  to  the 
Capitol  and  purchased  two  pairs — one  of  German  manufacture  and 
one  of  our  own  manufacture.  They  are  of  the  same  grade  and 
quality.  Members  sitting  near  me  here  have  difficulty  in  telling 
which  is  the  German  and  which  is  the  American  hose.  I  paid  fifty 
cents  for  the  German  hose  and  thirty-five  cents  for  the  American 
hose.  The  dealer  from  whom  I  purchased  these  informed  me  that 
when  he  began  doing  business  in  Washington  thirty  years  ago,  he 
sold  few  but  foreign  hose,  and  that  they  ranged  from  eighty-five 
cents  to  $1.25  per  pair  for  the  same  grades  that  I  have  here. 

PROOFS  FROM  ALDRICH  REPORT 

The  Civil  War  cost  the  United  States  more  proportion¬ 
ally  than  the  World  War  did.  From  that  experience  we  can 
learn  much  that  will  help  us  interpret  the  present.  The 
Aldrich  Report  of  1893  shows  the  following  relative  to  prices 
and  wages,  those  of  1860  being  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison. 


Average  Average 

Year  Prices  Wages 

I860 . 100  100 

1865  .  216.8  66.2 

1866  .  191  108.8 

1867  .  172.2  H7  1 

1868  .  160.5  114  9 

1869  .  153.5  H9.5 

1870  .  142.3  133.7 

1875 .  127.6  140  8 

1880 .  106.9  141.5 

18§5 .  93  150.7 

1890  .  92.3  158.9 

1891  .  92.3  160.7 


Here  we  see  again  that  following  peace  there  was  a 
steady  reduction  in  prices  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase 
in  wages.  During  the  World  War,  however,  wages  went 
up  greatly,  instead  of  going  down  as  during  the  Civil  War. 
How  long  it  will  take  to  resume  the  normal  trend  of  upward 
wages  and  downward  prices  will  depend  largely  on  the  joint 
efficiency  of  management  and  men. 
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Illustrations  could  be  continued  indefinitely  to  show  that 
amply  adequate  protection  always  not  only  promotes  pros¬ 
perity  among  producers  but  also  at  the  same  time  secures 
to  the  consumers  lower  prices.  And  the  reason  is  not  hard 
to  understand.  Without  protection  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers,  who  charge  us  “all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear.  ”  We  are  without  defense  against  their  not  unnatural 
desire  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  which  they 
rightly  surmise  will  probably  be  only  temporary. 

Under  adequate  protection  we  do  our  own  work.  When 
it  comes  to  be  thoroughly  understood  that  amply  adequate 
protection  can  be  counted  on  as  our  permanent  policy,  men 
will  have  courage  to  invest  the  large  capital  and  buy  the 
improved  machinery  necessary  to  the  most  efficient  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  make  possible  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Our  people  are  in  the  habit  of  improving  every  process  they 
use.  “Yankee  ingenuity”  is  proverbial  the  world  over.  We 
invent  more  useful  processes,  as  the  patent  office  records 
show,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  With  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  large  scale  production  we  accomplish, 
as  all  experience  shows,  the  double  good  of  increasing  wages 
and  employment  while  reducing  prices  to  the  consumer.  All 
prosper  together. 


Half-heartedness  never  won  a  battle.  Nations  and  parties  with¬ 
out  abiding  principles  and  stern  resolution  to  enforce  them,  even  if 
it  costs  a  continuous  struggle  to  do  so,  and  temporary  sacrifice,  are 
never  in  the  highest  degree  successful  leaders  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.— McKinley  before  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  1898. 


High  tariff  rates,  properly  distributed,  will  bring  general  pros¬ 
perity.  *  *  *  This  prosperity  will  reach  to  all  classes  of  people  and 
will  more  particularly  benefit  those  dependent  on  daily  wages  for 
support.  *  *  *  The  wealth  produced  increases  with  the  amount  of 
accumulated  capital;  and  the  joint  products  of  labor  and  capital  are 
distributed  each  year  more  equitably,  and  more  for  the  advantage 
of  wage-earners  and  small  fortunes  than  for  the  larger  ones. — Thomas 
B.  Walker,  Minneapolis. 
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Having  first  discharged  their  full  duty  to  American  consumers, 
American  cotton  manufacturers  would  not  only  have  the  right  to 
claim  Protection  against  injurious  foreign  competition,  but  would 
set  an  example  for  all  the  world  to  follow,  an  example  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  citizens  of  every  country  have  the  first  right  to  the 
consumption  of  what  they  produce  and  to  the  production  of  what 
they  consume.  Let  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  and  of  all 
countries  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  restricting  exports  to  such 
products  as  can  be  spared  without  injury  to  domestic  consumers, 
and  of  restricting  imports  to  the  articles  for  which  the  productive 
resources  of  the  importing  country  are  not  adapted.  A  regulation  of 
international  trade  on  this  basis  might  cause  a  loss  of  cash  profits 
to  middlemen  and  bankers  here  and  abroad,  and  a  loss  of  business 
to  transportation  companies  land  and  marine,  but  think  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  advantages  to  offset  these  changes  in  the  business  of 
individuals;  think  of  the  saving  in  the  building  and  operations  of 
ships  and  railways,  the  economy  of  dispensing  with  the  vast  number 
now  engaged  in  unnecessary  foreign  trade,  the  resulting  benefits 
to  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  most  important  of  all,  think 
of  the  glorious  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  peace  between 
the  nations  that  a  recognition  of  this  policy  by  the  United  States 
would  mean.  *  *  * 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  World  War  that  began  on  August 
i,  1914,  was  the  lust  for  foreign  markets.  Instead  of  imitating 
German  organization  of  banking,  transportation,  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  export  trade,  Americans 
should  look  at  Germany  today  as  an  awful  example  of  the  certain 
results  of  the  unregulated  greed  for  foreign  markets.  The  struggle 
for  export  trade  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  conflicts  between  the 
armies  and  navies  of  rival  countries—  Textiles  for  October,  1920. 


Business  does  not  become  good  or  bad  by  itself.  There  is  a 
reason  for  all  changes  in  business  conditions.  Something  causes 
business  to  be  good ;  something  causes  business  to  be  bad.  What 
is  it?  Statistics  show  that  when  people  are  industrious,  thrifty  and 
living  as  God  intended  they  should  live,  business  is  normal;  but 
when  they  get  off  either  side  the  straight  and  narrow  path  then  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  erratic.  This  is  shown  in  manufacturing,  new  building 
and  retail  sales  figures.  *  *  *  Business  is  not  determined  by  man’s 
state  of  mind ;  but  it  is  determined  by  man’s  purpose,  motives,  desires 
and  religious  principles.  *  *  *  Business  to-day  is  poor  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  so  until  the  people  again  substitute  industry  for  indolence, 
honesty  for  profiteering,  service  for  selfishness  and  efficiency  for 
indifference.  *  *  *  President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet  have  this  vision. 
Let  the  rest  of  us  get  it  as  quickly  as  we  can.— Roger  W.  Babson 
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DESTRUCTIVE  COMPETITION  IS  THE  MOTHER 

OF  “TRUSTS” 

Some  years  ago  the  cry  was  started  that  the  tariff  is  the 
mother  of  trusts,  and  large  numbers  of  good  and  intelligent 
people  really  think  that  this  is  so.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  so-called  “trusts  ” 
have  long  been  prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  in  lines  on  which 
she  levies  no  tariff.  It  is  clear  that  as  to  these  British  trusts 
the  tariff  cannot  be  their  mother.  •  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
so-called  trusts  in  this  country  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
But  kerosene  oil  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  on  our  free 
list,  so  the  tariff  is  not  the  mother  of  that  trust. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  physicians  have  associa¬ 
tions,  the  members  of  which  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
an  agreed  schedule  of  charges.  What  has  the  customs  tariff 
to  do  with  this  arrangement  among  physicians,  which  might 
be  called  a  “ doctors ’  trust”?  Plainly,  nothing.  And  the 
further  we  investigate  the  surer  we  will  become  that  the 
tariff  is  not  the  cause  of  trusts.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  locate 
the  real  mother  of  the  trust. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  LIVERYMEN 

In  the  district  formerly  represented  in  Congress  by  the 
writer  two  railroads  were  built  some  twenty  odd  years  ago. 
These  two  railroads  cross  each  other  at  a  sharp  angle. 
About  two  miles  south  of  the  junction  each  road  established 
a  station.  These  stations  are  less  than  two  miles  apart. 
Around  each  station  has  grown  up  a  village.  Between  the 
business  men  of  these  two  villages  competition  has  from  the 
beginning  been  very  keen. 

During  one  of  his  political  campaigns  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  one  of  these  villages.  In  order  to 
show  his  good  will  towards  the  other  village,  he  went  over 
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there  after  the  meeting  and  spent  the  night.  To  carry  him 
over  he  hired  a  livery  team.  When  he  got  out  of  the  buggy 
at  the  hotel  in  the  other  village  he  asked  the  liveryman  to 
come  and  get  him  in  the  morning,  as  he  desired  to  take  the 
train  from  the  village  where  he  had  spoken.  Much  to  his 
surprise  the  liveryman  said,  “I  cannot  come  after  you  in 
the  morning.  ’  ’ 

On  being  pressed  for  an  explanation,  the  liveryman  said, 
“Competition  between  the  men  doing  business  in  these  two 
villages  has  been  intense.  Among  liverymen  it  became  so 
destructive  as  to  be  intolerable.  We  burdened  ourselves  with 
the  expense  of  keeping  men  on  the  lookout  for  incoming  trav¬ 
elers,  even  having  representatives  at  other  stations.  At 
times  we  cut  prices  regardless  of  costs.  Our  horses  became 
poor  and  our  buggies  unsafe.  Our  service  finally  became  so 
unsatisfactory  that  business  went  to  other  towns.  Compe¬ 
tition  had  become  so  destructive  as  to  be  unbearable.  So  we 
had  a  meeting  of  the  liverymen  of  the  two  villages  and 
agreed  that  we  would  moderate.our  cut-throat  competition. 
One  of  the  reasonable  rules  that  we  adopted  was  that  the 
liverymen  of  each  village  should  have  the  business  originat¬ 
ing  in  that  village. 

“Under  that  rule  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  me  to  bring 
you  over  here  to-night.  And  if  you  were  going  to  remain 
here  only  a  short  time  and  then  return,  making  a  round 
trip  from  my  town,  I  could  wait  for  you  and  take  you  back. 
But  to-morrow  morning  the  business  which  you  offer  will 
originate  in  this  village.  In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the 
liverymen  of  this  village  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  come 
after  you.  I  have  always  been  a  warm  friend  and  supporter 
of  yours  and  would  enjoy  coming  to  get  you,  but  under  our 
agreement  I  cannot  do  it.  ’  ’ 

Asked  whether  they  found  the  new  arrangement  satis¬ 
factory,  he  answered,  “Yes,  we  can  and  do  give  better  ser¬ 
vice  for  lower  average  prices  and  still  make  money  ourselves. 
We  save  now  what  we  used  to  waste  and  can  afford  to  treat 
our  customers  better.  ’  ’ 

What  name  might  be  given  to  this  arrangement  among 
the  liverymen  of  the  two  villages  ?  Does  it  not  have  everv 
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characteristic  of  what  is  called  a  “ trust’’?  Candidly,  what 
did  the  custom  house  tariff  have  to  do  with  this  liverymen’s 
trust!  Absolutely  nothing,  of  course.  And  did  these  livery¬ 
men  forego  their  right  to  run  their  business  in  their  own 
way  because  they  wanted  to?  No,  they  did  it  because  they 
had  to,  for  self-preservation.  What  was  it  that  drove  them 
to  limit  their  own  liberty?  It  was  competition  so  intense  as 
to  be  destructive  and  unendurable.  And  when  the  matter 
has  been  carefully  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  every 
so-called  trust  is  bom  of  this  same  cause.  Destructive  com¬ 
petition,  then,  is  the  mother  of  so-called  trusts. 

WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  EFFECT  ? 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  competition  in  our  market 
of  removing  the  duty  on  any  “trust-controlled”  product? 
Plainly,  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  competition  in 
that  product  by  the  addition  of  foreign  competition.  If, 
then,  domestic  competition  in  any  product  has  been  so  in¬ 
tense  as  to  necessitate  some  sort  of  living  condition  among 
the  producers  of  that  article,  so  intense  as  to  create  a  do¬ 
mestic  trust,  what  effect  would  the  removal  of  the  duty  have  ? 
Plainly,  its  effect  wmuld  be  to  necessitate  an  international 
trust  in  that  article.  Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  ‘  ‘  trust  made  goods  ”  as  a  means  of  ‘  ‘  crashing  the 
trusts,  ’  ’  would  find  that  instead  of  accomplishing  what  they 
desired  their  plan  would  simply  substitute  international 
trusts  for  domestic  trusts. 

The  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  trust,  then,  is  to  keep  our 
so-called  trusts  domestic  and  subject  to  our  own  regulation, 
if  and  when  regulation  may  seem  necessary  and  wise.  Isn’t 
this  better  for  the  country  than,  by  removing  the  duty,  to 
drive  the  producers  into  an  international  trust  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  laws? 

koosevelt’s  clear  statement 

In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
in  1904,  Theodore  Roosevelt  discussed  briefly  but  thor¬ 
oughly  the  proposition  of  solving  our  trust  problems  by 
removing  the  duty  from  trust-made  goods.  It  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  find  anywhere  else  so  much  good  sense  on  this  subject 
expressed  in  so  few  words.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

At  the  outset  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  attempt 
to  identify  the  question  of  tariff  revision  or  tariff  reduction  with  a 
solution  of  the  trust  question.  This  is  always  a  sign  of  desire  to 
avoid  any  real  effort  to  deal  adequately  with  the  trust  question.  In 
speaking  on  this  point  at  Minneapolis,  on  April  4,  1903,  I  said : 

‘  ‘  The  question  of  tariff  revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly 
apart  from  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  trusts.  No  change  in 
tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial  effect  in  solving  the  so-called 
trust  problem.  Certain  great  trusts  or  great  corporations  are 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff.  Almost  all  the  others  that  are 
of  any  importance  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  numbers  of  smaller 
American  competitors;  and  of  course  a  change  in  the  tariff  which 
would  work  injury  to  the  large  corporation  would  work  not  merely 
injury  but  destruction  to  its  smaller  competitors;  and  equally  of 
course  such  a  change  would  mean  disaster  to  all  the  wage-workers 
connected  with  either  the  large  or  the  small  corporations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  those  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  trust  prob¬ 
lem,  such  a  change  would,  therefore,  merely  mean  that  the  trust  was 
relieved  of  the  competition  of  its  weaker  American  competitors,  and 
thrown  only  into  competition  with  foreign  competitors;  and  that 
the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  competition  would  be  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  wages,  and  would,  therefore,  be  primarily  at  the  cost  of 
labor.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change 
might  confer  upon  them  a  positive  benefit.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  affect  the  trusts  for  weal 
or  for  woe  simply  as  they  affect  the  whole  country.  The  tariff  affects 
trusts  only  as  it  affects  all  other  interests.  It  makes  all  these  inter¬ 
ests,  large  or  small,  profitable;  and  its  benefits  can  be  taken  from 
the  large  only  under  penalty  of  taking  them  from  the  small  also.” 

There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  this.  It  is  but  ten  years  since 
the  last  attempt  was  made,,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tariff,  to 
prevent  some  people  from  prospering  too  much.  The  attempt  was 
entirely  successful.  The  tariff  law  of  that  year  was  among  the 
causes  which  in  that  year  and  for  some  time  afterwards  effectually 
prevented  anybody  from  prospering  too  much,  and  labor  from  pros¬ 
pering  at  all.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  prevent  any  of  the  trusts  from  remaining  prospex-ous  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the  tariff  as  to 
paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  trusts  would  cease  to 
prosper;  but  their  smaller  competitors  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
wage-workers  would  starve,  while  it  would  not  pajr  the  farmer  to 
haul  his  produce  to  market.  The  evils  connected  with  the  trusts 
can  be  reached  only  by  rational  effort,  step  by  step,  along  the  lines 
taken  by  Congress  and  the  Executive  during  the  past  three  years. 
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If  a  tariff  law  is  passed  under  which  the  country  prospers,  as  the 
country  has  prospered  under  the  present  tariff  law,  then  all  classes 
will  share  in  the  prosperity.  If  a  tariff  law  is  passed  aimed  at  pre¬ 
venting  the  prosperity  of  some  of  our  people,  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  this  aim  will  be  achieved  only  by  cutting  down 
the  prosperity  of  all  of  our  people. 

RUTHLESS  COMPETITION"  OR  COOPERATION - WHICH? 

Competition  lias  long-  been  called  “the  life  of  trade,”  and 
in  this  old  saying  there  is  a  measure  of  truth.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  generalizations,  the  statement  cannot  be 
accepted  as  literally  and  absolutely  and  always  true.  Un¬ 
bridled  competition  means  industrial  war,  and  war  always 
implies  waste  and  woe.  Ruthless  competition  respects 
neither  age  nor  sex.  Blind,  selfish  competition  curses  us 
with  sweatshops  and  puts  children  at  work  who  ought  to  be 
in  school.  Unduly  intense  competition  often  results  in 
shoddy  goods  and  in  false  weights.  Unlimited  competition 
does  not  always  result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  often 
in  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  the  shrewdest,  the  least 
scrupulous.  Reasonable  competition  is  a  stimulus  to  effort, 
but  unreasonable  competition  may  paralyze  ambition. 

Is  the  law  of  competition  nature  ’s  first  and  last  word  to 
her  children  ?  Is  humanity  destined  forever  to  struggle  with 
itself?  Is  nature,  “red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  incapable  of 
modification  and  improvement?  And  the  answer  has  well 
been  given.  “Man  is  made  for  cooperation.  Savages  unite 
only  in  war;  civilized  people  unite  in  work.  *  True 

glory  lies  in  work,  not  in  war.  ’  ’ 

Among  savages  there  is  only  one  word  for  “stranger” 
and  ‘  ‘  enemy.  ’  ’  A.  stranger  is  a  priori  an  enemy .  It  is  human 
for  even  brave  men  to  have  a  certain  fear  of  the  unknown, 
even  of  the  unfamiliar.  On  the  other  hand,  man  is  a  social 
being  and  by  nature  inclines  to  work  with  others.  From 
the  little  to  the  large,  from  war  to  peace,  from  competition 
to  cooperation,  has  ever  been  the  order  of  evolution  and 

human  progress.  . 

England  originally  contained  seven  independent  king¬ 
doms,  and  France  and  Spain  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  independent  monarchies  and  dukedoms.  Within  the 
memory  of  living  men  several  kingdoms  were  united  to  form 
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Italy,  and  out  of  more  than  a  score  of  smaller  units  was 
created  the  German  Empire.  Among  the  members  of  these 
unions  and  others  that  will  readily  be  recalled — like  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
war  has  ceased.  Out  of  thirteen  discordant  states  was 
evolved  our  own  Great  Republic,  among  whose  members 
during  more  than  a  century  there  has  been  only  one  war  and 
in  all  human  probability  there  will  never  be  another.  And 
under  these  several  unions  the  respective  countries  have 
advanced  in  peace  and  progress. 

Unless  one  has  looked  it  up,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  not  all  good  people  in  the  early  days  favored  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  national  constitution.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost 
effort  of  strong  and  wise  men  like  Washington  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Madison  and  Marshall,  that  that  instrument,  which  now 
stands  so  high  in  the  admiration  of  the  world,  was  adopted. 
Indeed,  only  ten  states  took  part  in  the  first  election  of 
George  Washington  as  President.  But  time  has  vindicated 
the  far-sighted  wisdom  of  the  men  of  faith  and  vision  who 
founded  our  constitutional  government. 

BUSINESS  NOT  BAD  SIMPLY  BECAUSE  BIG 

The  best  secular  institution  in  the  United  States  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  it — the  Union  itself.  And  thoughtful  people 
are  learning  that  a  business  organization  is  not  bad  simply 
because  it  is  big.  Its  bigness  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the 
essential  to  its  goodness.  The  biggest  business  organization 
in  the  world  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  and  in 
the  steel  industry,  where  all  the  steel  companies  are  best 
known,  the  Corporation  has  the  unrivalled  respect,  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection  of  its  competitors,  its  employees  and  its 
customers,  all  groups  of  whom  gladly  and  proudly  spoke  its 
praises  in  the  well-remembered  suit  for  its  dissolution. 

In  the  early  days  of  “big  business”  short-sighted  men 
saw  in  it  only  a  great  opportunity  for  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  numerous  so-called  “trusts”  were  formed  whose 
only  object  was  the  enrichment  of  their  promoters.  Almost 
invariably  such  combinations  failed,  and  their  promoters, 
and  investors  of  the  same  ilk,  met  with  deserved  losses.  Even 
in  some  of  the  really  useful  big  corporations  it  took  time  for 
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the  lesson  to  be  completely  learned  that  “He  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you  must  be  servant  of  all.  ’  ’  It  is  now  better 
understood  that  reward  should  be  based  on  service. 

Some  kinds  of  business  can  best  be  done  on  a  small  scale. 
The  writer  well  remembers  when  between  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  interurban  travel  was  by  the  big  steam  railways, 
each  of  which  had  on  its  line  between  the  two  cities  many 
stations.  All  those  stations  are  now  closed,  many  of  them 
having  been  removed.  Why  did  this  change  take  place? 
Because  a  better  servant  was  developed — the  Twin  City 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  The  capitalization  of  this  street¬ 
car  system  is  small  compared  with  those  of  the  big  steam 
railways,  but  it  renders  better  local  service  than  they  can 
and  has  driven  them  completely  out  of  this  profitable  field. 

There  is  room  in  the  service  of  this  country  for  both  big 
business  and  little  business,  and  that  form  of  business  will 
survive  that  best  serves  the  people  who  need  such  service. 
Legislators  and  judges  and  executives  will  be  wise  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  Germany  grew  great  by  encouraging 
big  combinations.  England  is  encouraging  them,  and 
Americans  are  coming  to  realize  the  truth  about  their  field 
of  usefulness. 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE’S  OPENING  SPEECH  IN  1914 

Do  the  day’s  work.  If  it  be  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
whoever  objects,  do  it.  If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  corporation  better 
to  serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition,  do  that.  Expect  to 
be  called  a  standpatter,  but  don’t  be  a  standpatter.  Expect  to  be 
called  a  demagogue,  but  don’t  be  a  demagogue.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science.  Don’t  hesitate  to  be  as  reac¬ 
tionary  as  the  multiplication  table.  Don’t  expect  to  build  up  the 
weak  by  pulling  down  the  strong.  Don’t  hurry  to  legislate.  Give 
administration  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  legislation.  To  the 
Senate  of  Massachusetts  on  becoming  its  presiding  officer  as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


Protection  saves  to  the  world  the  useless  expense  and  labor  of 
shipping  products  from  one  country  to  another  and  turns  these  into 
productive  sources  of  wealth. — William  Lawrence,  Ohio,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Economist. 


BIG  BUSINESS  DISCUSSED  BY  A  BIG 
BUSINESS  MAN 


Personal  greed  is  a  very  transient  factor  in  large  business.  After 
one  has  satisfied  his  own  needs,  money  becomes  only  a  means  of 
doing  greater  things;  income  becomes  the  score  of  success — not 
success  itself.  We  have  had  among  us  those  who  have  worked  for 
money  alone,  but  they  have  been  merely  beach  combers  who,  when 
wreckage  was  scarce,  connived  at  or  brought  about  wrecks.  They 
have  never  headed  large  constructive  enterprises.  And  they  have 
been  very  unhappy  men.  The  satisfaction  of  creating  something 
and  seeing  it  grow  is  infinitely  greater  than  any  satisfaction  that  will 
ever  come  from  having  made  a  vast  fortune  out  of  it. 

That  which  drives  men  on  to  great  enterprise  is  not  the  money 
that  comes  from  it  but  the  thrill  of  great  accomplishment.  American 
industry  is  built  on  doing.  Whenever  I  see  a  man  who  is  after 
mere  wealth  I  say  to  myself,  as  the  brakeman  said  of  the  little  dog 
who  was  chasing  a  train:  “  What  the  devil  will  he  do  with  it  when  he 
gets  it?  ”  *  *  * 

Before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
individual  concerns  owned  individual  mines.  No  company  was 
sufficiently  large  to  own  groups  of  mines  of  different  characteristics 
and  qualities.  The  best  steel  results  are  obtained  by  scientific 
mixtures  of  different  sorts  of  ores.  By  consolidating  the  ore  interests 
of  all  of  the  steel  companies  we  were  able  to  give  each  individual 
company  the  ideal  mixtures  for  producing  the  most  economical  and 
the  best  results.  That  was  an  enormous  advantage.  The  transpor¬ 
tation  of  materials  offered  equal  opportunities  to  economize.  Ships 
did  not  have  to  wait  until  a  particular  cargo  could  be  loaded  for  a 
particular  works,  but  they  could  be  kept  steadily  moving  and  assigned 
to  this  or  that  works  while  in  transit.  Mills  that  formerly  had  to 
make  a  great  variety  of  articles  were,  by  reason  of  consolidation, 
enabled  to  run  steadily  on  one  line,  thus  producing  a  greater  tonnage 
and  at  a  very  much  lower  cost.  The  arrangement  made  possible 
equally  great  economies  in  distribution ;  selling  forces  were  consoli¬ 
dated  and  every  one  of  the  inevitable  wastes  of  small  business  was 
lopped  off. 

This  consolidation  did  not  produce  a  monopoly.  It  did  not 
try  to  attain  a  monopoly.  Since  its  foundation  a  number  of  other 
very  large  and  powerful  steel  companies  have  been  founded  and  have 

prospered  and  grown.  The  industry  has  increased  from  a  production 
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of  less  than  one  million  tons  in  1879,  when  I  entered  the  business,  to 
more  than  forty  millions  during  the  big  war  years.  This  production 
of  steel  has  enabled  us  to  build  our  country ;  we  have  had  cheap  steel 
and  plenty  of  it.  A  number  of  small  concerns  with  duplicated  ex¬ 
penses  could  not  have  brought  about  cheap  and  plentiful  steel.  They 
would  have  lost  money  at  prices  that  earn  satisfactory  profits  for  the 
large  companies.  More  than  that,  they  could  not  have  commanded 
the  resources  first  to  discover  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
processes  and  then  to  build  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries.  *  *  * 
In  the  progress  toward  consolidation  of  interests,  various  pro¬ 
moters  from  time  to  time  conceived  that  size  alone  made  strength 
and  that  they  could  create  solid,  substantial,  profitable  business  by 
driving  others  out  of  business — by  acquiring  a  monopoly  and  forcing 
prices  upward.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  trust.  No  man  has  a  clearer 
appreciation  than  myself  of  the  evil  that  lurked  in  the  trust  scheme. 
I  say  “  lurked,”  not  “  lurks.”  It  was  founded  on  misconception  and 
promoted  along  lines  of  self-destruction.  Its  fundamental  principles 
were  the  restriction  of  trade,  the  increase  of  price,  and  the  throttling 
of  competition,  a  trinity  that  would  wreck  any  proposition  or  business, 
political  or  social.  The  big  corporation  of  to-day  has  for  its  guidance 
exactly  the  opposite  principles;  instead  of  restricting  trade  it  expands 
trade  by  creating  new  markets  through  the  reduction  in  price  of  the 
commodities  which  it  produces.  *  *  * 

The  real  enemy  of  the  people  is  the  man  in  business  who  does  not 
know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  he  produces— who  is  careless 
and  wasteful  and  sells  at  a  high  price.  Yet  most  governmental  regu¬ 
lations  seem  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  there  is  some  special 
virtue  in  not  knowing  how  to  do  business!  The  legislators  glorify 
the  inefficient  man  and  would,  while  telling  about  their  solicitude 
for  the  people,  wreck  big  business,  destroy  high  wages,  and  bring 
about  the  highest  possible  instead  of  the  lowest  possible  prices.— 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,*  in 
“  Collier’s.” _ 


If  I  can  leave  rows  of  flaming  stacks  after  I  am  gone,  I  shall 
regard  them  as  a  finer  monument  to  my  memory  than  any  amount 
of  sculptured  marble.— Charles  M.  Schwab,  banquet  speech  at 


Boston,  1920. 


*The  Bethlehem  Corporation  is  wholly  independent  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Cornoration.  Indeed,  the  Bethlehem  is  the  strongest  competitor  of  the  U  S. 
Steel  Before  building  up  the  Bethlehem  Company  Mr.  Schwab  was  President 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  from  this  experience  that  he  is  able  to  speak 
authoritatively  as  above. 
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THRIFT  MAKES  NEW  CROP  OF  INVESTORS 

Henry  L.  Doherty  differs  from  most  millionaires.  He  is  the  only 
New  York  financier  who  lives  below  Wall  street.  His  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  apartment  is  located  in  an  obscure  street,  where  his  only 
neighbors  are  dock  workers,  scrubwomen,  picayune  local  storekeepers 
and  other  humble  toilers.  His  retinue  of  servants  consists  of  one 
husky  negro,  who  combines  the  roles  of  cook,  butler,  housemaid 
and  everything  else.  Nor  does  Mr.  Doherty  sport  as  much  as  a 
Ford  in  the  way  of  automobiles.  Yet  he  lives  most  comfortably, 
with  no  suggestion  of  stinginess.  He  selected  his  unique  abode 
because  it  was  so  near  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Doherty  is  such  an  ardent  believer  in  thrift  and  in  the  wise 
investment  of  money  that  he  is  willing  to  spend  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  much  of  his  own  valuable  time  in  inducing  others  to  be¬ 
come  prudent  savers  and  careful  investors.  Although  his  own  parents 
were  not  at  all  wealthy,  his  mother  devoted  a  large  part  of  her  life 
to  helping  others,  and  young  Henry,  being  often  used  as  a  messenger 
of  mercy,  became  tremendously  impressed  by  the  ugliness,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  immorality  begotten  by  thriftlessness  and  extreme 
poverty.  His  father  died  and  little  Henry  started  selling  newspapers 
before  and  after  school  hours.  Later  he  got  a  job  as  boy-of-all-work 
in  the  local  (Columbus,  O.)  gas  works.  He  utilized  his  time  and 
intelligence  so  diligently  that  before  he  was  thirty  he  won  recog¬ 
nition  as  engineer,  chemist,  scientist  and  inventor  of  notable  improve¬ 
ments  in  making  and  distributing  gas.  Meanwhile  he  saved  system¬ 
atically,  and  when  only  thirty-four  launched  out  on  his  own  account 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  most  of  it,  outside  his  own  savings, 
being  furnished  by  others  who  accepted  Doherty’s  ability  and  integrity 
as  the  only  collateral.  To-day  Doherty  enterprises  stud  the  United 
States,  the  companies  with  which  he  is  identified  far  exceeding  100. 

“America  needs,  more  than  ever  before,  to  cultivate  a  new 
crop  of  investors,”  declares  Mr.  Doherty.  “  The  salvation  of  the 
country  is  not  the  millionaire;  he  is  investing  his  money  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  issued  by  the  government,  the  states,  municipalities 
and  other  public  bodies,  in  order  to  escape  the  heavy  income  sur¬ 
taxes.  If  our  resources  are  to  be  properly  developed,  our  industries 
kept  going  and  our  working  people  fully  employed,  then  we  must 
turn  to  the  wage-earner  to  supply  the  necessary  financial  sinews. 
He  is  the  new  type  of  investor  upon  whom  we  must  pin  our  faith. 

“  But  ‘  faith  without  works  is  dead,’  the  Bible  tells  us.  We  can¬ 
not  raise  an  adequate  new  crop  of  investors  without  expending  the 
effort  necessary  to  do  so.  The  wage-earner  must  be  shown,  in  a 
way  he  can  grasp,  the  tremendous  value  of  the  right  kind  of  thrift. 
He  must  also  be  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  half  billion  spurious 
securities  so  cleverly  palmed  off  on  the  unwary  by  unscrupulous  pro¬ 
moters  every  year  and  sound,  safe  investments.  To-day  America 
has  fewer  savers  per  hundred  of  population  than  any  other  nation. 
I  am  told  that  in  certain  large  steel  mills  workers  were  recently 
reduced  to  distress  by  one  week  of  idleness,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  been  drawing  very  high  pay  for  three  or  four  years.” — 
B.  C.  Forbes. 
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ANOTHER  FLANK  MOVEMENT  AGAINST 
PROTECTION 

The  New  York  Times  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  the  world.  And,  as  a  rule,  its  editorial  utterances  measure 
up  well  with  its  news  columns,  except  when  it  undertakes  to 
discuss  the  tariff  question.  Then  the  Times  often  becomes 
disappointing  to  its  admirers.  In  its  issue  of  June  9,  1920, 
in  discussing  the  speech  of  Senator  Lodge  on  the  preceding 
day  at  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  the 
Times  said: 

“Protective  tariff  legislation  to  guard  our  industries,”  says 
Mr.  Lodge,  ‘  ‘  is  impassible  with  a  Democratic  free  trader  of  socialistic 
proclivities  in  the  White  House.  To  accomplish  such  measures  as 
these  we  must  have,  as  we  intend  to  have,  a  Republican  President 
in  sympathy  with  a  Republican  House  and  Senate.  With  these 
few  lines  Mr.  Lodge  dismissed  the  tariff.  Probably  no  Temporary 
Chairman  of  a  Republican  Convention  has  ever  treated  that  once 
great  subject  with  such  brevity.  Can  Mr.  Lodge  believe  that  even 
with  a  Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican  President  the  tariffs 
of  Dingley  and  of  Aldrich  could  again  be  called  into  existence? 
Within  a  few  years  we  are  going  to  see  great  volumes  of  imports 
of  commodities  we  need  and  can  use.  We  shall  not  exclude  them  by 
high  -duties,  because  it  is  in  that  way  very  largely  that  the  debts 
due  us  from  other  nations  are  going  to  be  paid,  and  the  country  and 
its  industries  will  be  all  the  more  prosperous  during  and  because 
of  these  importations. 

Into  this  short  editorial  have  been  packed  several  serious 
errors.  In  the  first  place,  neither  Senator  Lodge  nor  the 
Republican  party  is  indifferent  to  the  tariff.  But  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  managers  again  successfully  diverted  attention  from 
the  tariff  question,  as  they  always  do  after  a  Democratic 
tariff  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its 
worthlessness.  In  1896,  after  the  first  Wilson  Tariff  Law 
had  brought  disaster  to  the  country,  they  made  such  a  vocif¬ 
erous  demand  for  what  they  called  “Free  Silver”  that  even 
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the  great  apostle  of  Protection,  nominated  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  that  year,  William  McKinley,  had  to  admit  that, 
temporarily,  the  tariff  had  to  be  satisfied  with  second  place 
in  the  campaign.  This  he  did  in  his  telling  demand  for  “an 
honest  dollar  and  a  chance  to  earn  it.”  Later  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  after  the  coinage  fight  had  been  won,  he  felt  able  to 
reverse  the  order  and  demand:  “Let  us  open  the  mills  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mints.” 

In  this  1920  campaign,  after  the  second  “Wilson”  Tariff 
Law  had  been  in  operation  seven  years,  Democratic  man¬ 
agers,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Wilson,  tried  the 
old  dodge  of  diverting  attention  from  their  tariff  failure 
by  demanding  a  “solemn  referendum”  on  the  Wilson  brand 
of  League  of  Nations.  Of  course,  the  Republicans  were 
entirely  willing  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  thus  thrown 
down,  feeling  sure  that  the  Republican  position  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  after  full 
discussion.  But  throughout  the  campaign  the  Republican 
candidates  put  themselves  squarely  on  record  on  the  tariff. 
Early  in  1921  the  pledges  of  the  party  will  be  redeemed. 
And  the  resulting  law  will  bring  back  prosperity,  as  it  always 
has,  after  Democratic  distress  lias  afflicted  the  nation. 

The  Times  ought  to  know  that  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was 
the  best  one  thus  far  enacted  in  this  country;  but  the  new 
law  may  be  expected  to  be  even  better.  We  have  had  twenty- 
three  years  more  of  experience  to  guide  us,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  making  a  wise  law  are  better  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Congress  may  be  expected  to  improve  on  the  best 
heretofore  done,  and  we  believe  that  it  will. 

How  shrewdly  (or  is  it  blindly?)  the  Times  dodges  the 
real  issue  in  the  sentence,  “Within  a  few  years  we  are  going 
to  see  great  volumes  of  imports  of  commodities  we  need  and 
can  use .”  If  we  “need  and  can  use”  them  but  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  them,  we  shall,  of  course,  import  them ;  and  there  will 
be  no  duty  on  them  if  protection  is  in  operation.  But  if  we 
can  produce  them  we  should  not  import  them;  we  should 
employ  our  own  people  in  making  them.  This  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  a  protective  tariff.  Why  didn’t  the  Times  tell 
the  whole  truth?  Didn’t  it  know  the  truth? 
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A  GREAT  BANK’S  FOOLISH  LETTER 

The  Times  idea  that  we  “shall  not  exclude  them  by  high 
duties,  because  it  is  in  that  way  very  largely  that  the  debts 
due  us  from  other  nations  are  going  to  be  paid,”  is  the  nub 
of  its  editorial.  We  are  asked  to  close  up  shop  and  let 
other  people  do  our  work  in  order  that  we  may  collect  what 
is  due  us.  Here  we  have  a  suggestion  on  which  the  changes 
are  likely  to  be  rung  until  and  after  the  passage  of  our  new 
tariff  law.  The  idea  is  worked  out  more  completely  in  a  let¬ 
ter  recently  sent  out  in  large  numbers  by  one  of  the  hanks 
of  New  York  City,  as  follows: 

Renewed  interest  in  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  indicates 
that  some  parts  of  Europe  at  least  are  beginning  to  function  again. 
As  long  as  world  conditions  made  the  tariff  a  more  or  less  academic 
question  we  heard  very  little  about  it.  Now,  it  seems,  the  political 
campaign  and  an  increased  flow  of  manufactured  goods  in  this 
direction  promise  between  them  to  develop  it  into  an  issue.  A 
revival  of  proposals  for  a  protective  tariff  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  important  new  political  alignments.  All  of  those  who  favored 
a  protective  tariff  in  1900  wall  not  espouse  it  to-day.  The  world 
has  turned  around  since  then,  and  where  once  there  was  solidarity 
on  a  question  of  the  tariff  there  is  now  division.  Then  we  were  a 
debtor  nation  and  had  nothing  to  lose  by  shutting  out  foreign  goods. 
Now  we  are  a  creditor  nation  and  have  everything  to  lose  by  shutting 
them  out.  In  addition  to  putting  our  industries  on  their  feet  and 
raising  them  infants  to  giants,  the  tariffs  of  1900  and  before  probably 
enabled  us  to  pay  off  our  trade  balances  without  serious  harm  to  our 
monetary  system.  We  derived  innumerable  advantages  then,  but 
now  many  believe  that  we  will  be  injured  more  than  we  will  be 
helped  if  we  go  back  to  the  principle  of  protection.  Europe  owes 
us  about  $14,000,000,000  and  may  owe  us  a  great  deal  more  before 
she  gets  back  on  her  feet.  There  are  only  two  ways  to  pay  world 
trade  balances — in  goods  and  in  gold.  There  is  only  about 
$7,000,000,000  monetary  gold  in  the  world  and  we  hold  more  than  a 
third  of  that,  so  we  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  If  we  shut  off  the  flow 
of  goods  from  Europe  to  this  country  exchange  would  go  to  even 
lower  levels,  and  we  would  automatically  shut  our  own  goods  out 
of  the  European  markets,  and,  more  important  still,  we  would  never 
get  the  money  Europe  already  owes  us. 

We  are  all  influenced  by  our  friends.  An  examination 
of  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Times  will  show  that  it  has  a 
lot  of  powerful  friends  among  importers  and  shipowners. 
From  the  short-sighted  selfish  standpoint,  it  is  to  the  imme- 
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diate  interests  of  these  people  to  have  this  country  buj  from 
foreign  countries  instead  of  making  what  we  can  produce  for 
ourselves.  And  the  friends  of  the  bank  above  quoted  have 
no  doubt  bought  heavily  of  foreign  securities.  Not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  they  want  these  obligations  met  when  they  are  due. 
But  even  among  importers  and  international  banks  and  ship¬ 
owners  the  great  majority  are  far-sighted  and  patriotic 
enough  not  to  be  caught  by  this  delusive  argument. 

LET  US  EXAMINE  THE  PROPOSITION 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  bank  of  what  is  due  us  abroad  is  correct,  let 
us  consider  what  the  suggestion  means.  Suppose  that 
Europe  owes  us  $14,000,000,000  now,  and  “may  owe  us  a 
great  deal  more  before  she  gets  back  on  her  feet,”  what 
follows!  Suppose  we  “open  our  gates  to  foreign  goods” 
just  as  in  1896  our  Democratic  brethren  urged  us  to  “  open 
our  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  ’  ’  we  will  find  that  one  of 
these  Democratic  dodges  is  about  as  wide  as  the  other. 

Let  us  look  squarely  at  the  proposition.  Suppose  that 
we  undertook  to  recoup  ourselves  for  these  loans  to  Europe 
by  lowering  our  tariff,  or  leaving  it  as  it  is  (for  we  shall  see 
later  how  the  existing  Democratic  tariff  law  “encourages 
imports”),  and  suppose  that  the  foreigner  is  satisfied  with 
twenty  per  cent,  profit  on  his  goods,  we  would  have  to  import 
at  least  $70,000,000,000  of  foreign-made  goods  to  put  the 
foreign  debtors  in  position  to  pay  us  even  the  principal  of 
his  debts.  Even  at  our  present  heart-breaking  rate  of  im¬ 
portation  it  would  take  at  least  fourteen  years  for  the  debts 
to  be  paid,  even  if  no  interest  were  charged.  But  if  even  the 
low  rate  of  five  per  cent,  interest  were  required,  it  would  take 
the  foreigners  at  least  thirty  years  to  pay  up.  Indeed,  no  one 
thinks  that  they  could  accomplish  the  herculean  task 
even  in  a  generation. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  MEANTIME! 

Meantime,  what  would  become  of  our  own  people!  The 
terribly  hard  times  of  1893  to  1897  and  those  of  1914  and 
those  endured  this  winter  would  be  as  a  gentle  zephyr  to 
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a  cyclone,  compared  with  what  our  people  would  suffer  under 
such  conditions.  If  there  were  no  alternative,  we  could  much 
better  afford  to  cancel  all  obligations  from  foreign  countries 
and  charge  them  up  as  part  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the 
World  War.  In  comparatively  few  years  we  would  forget 
that  we  had  ever  made  the  temporary  sacrifice. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  debt  is  owed  to  our  government. 
We  are  properly  being  very  lenient  with  our  European 
brethren  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  interest  even,  and  we 
shall  cheerfully  do  everything  in  our  power,  everything  that 
is  right  and  wise,  to  help  them  back  on  their  feet.  The  war 
was  tremendously  expensive  to  them  and  to  us,  and  it  will 
take  the  world  many  years  to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  were 
inflicted.  We  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  we  should  to  help  the  world,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  commit  suicide  to  accomplish  even  that  worthy  end.  Even 
if  we  were  willing  to  do  that,  we  could  not  thereby  help;  we 
would  only  hinder  in  the  hard  uphill  climb.  W e  can  best  help 
by  cheerfully  doing  in  our  own  way  the  best  we  can,  thus 
encouraging  effort  by  precept  and  by  example. 

We  can  afford  to  do  almost  anything  to  help  our 
European  brethren  except  to  let  them  close  our  factories. 
That  we  cannot  and  will  not  do. 


* 

As  we  were  not  responsible  for  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  been  the  most  essential  factor  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  still  more  terrible  outcome,  we  certainly  are  not  obligated  to 
make  further  contributions  by  throwing  open  our  market  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  welfare.— Thomas  B.  Walker,  Minneapolis. 


The  theory  of  protection  is  the  integration  of  the  whole  country 
as  an  economic  unit,  minimizing  waste  by  excluding  unnecessary 
transportation,  maintaining  unimpaired  the  highest  standard  of  life 
which  the  country  is  capable  of  supporting  and  buying  impartially 
from  all  the  world  whatever  we  cannot  economically  produce. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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WHAT  HARDING  SAID  ABOUT  FOREIGN  DEBTS 

I’m  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  some  of  your  financial  lights  in 
New  York  who  tell  me  that  the  debts  of  the  Allies  to  this  country 
must  be  paid  in  foreign  goods  dumped  on  these  shores.  I  tell  you 
we  can’t  accept  ten  billion  dollars’  worth  of  foreign  goods  without 
closing  down  our  factories  and  turning  workmen  into  the  street. 
Some  of  these  same  financial  geniuses  say  a  little  touch  of  the  bread 
line  would  do  us  no  harm;  it  might  bring  labor  to  reason.  I  say 
such  talk  is  suicidal.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world  we  risk  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  unrest  if  our  people  have  work  and  food.  But 
drive  them  on  to  the  street  and  you  have  a  revolution  on  your  hands. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  think  that 
labor  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  starvation.  But  you  have 
heard  that  sort  of  argument,  and  so  have  I. 

For  my  part  I  mean  to  insist  on  a  sufficient  tariff  to  prevent  Europe 
closing  down  our  factories.  Political  economists  may  tell  you  that 
the  foreign  debt  can  only  be  paid  in  goods.  I  say,  let  the  foreign 
debt  take  care  of  itself.  I’m  not  for  cancelling  national  debts.  These 
need  not  be  cancelled.  But  let  them  be  postponed  as  long  as  you 
please,  provided  they  are  not  paid  by  selling  billions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  over  here  below  our  cost  of  production.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  us  to  keep  our  factories  running  and  never  collect  our 
debts  than  to  collect  our  debts  at  the  cost  of  unemployment,  closed 
factories,  misery  and  very  real  danger  of  revolution. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  tariff  is  to-day  more  than  ever  a  necessary 
American  policy.  Low  tariff  under  the  Wilson  administration  brought 
us  to  dangerous  depression  in  1914.  The  war  came  and  obscured 
the  issue.  But  we  mustn’t  think  for  a  moment  that  the  tariff  as 
an  issue  is  gone.  We  won’t  let  Mr.  Wilson  forget  1914.  The  tariff 
and  the  labor  question  are  closely  woven  together.  And  I  repeat, 
that  the  solving  of  labor  problems  is  of  more  importance  now  than 
anything  else.— Interview  in  Metropolitan  for  November,  1920. 


Invested  capital  is  the  result  of  brains.  All  the  elements  that 
are  assembled  in  a  Corliss  engine,  a  modern  printing  press,  or  an 
airplane  have  lain  in  the  earth  throughout  all  the  ages.  For  countless 
generations  there  has  been  sufficient  human  labor  to  assemble  them, 
yet  they  did  not  appear.  They  came  into  being  only  when  called  by 
the  skill  and  brain  of  men.  The  same  is  true  of  the  plant  whereby 
is  carried  on  all  modern  business.  It  is  on  the  continued  existence 
of  this  power  in  man  which  is  the  result  of  effort  and  training  that  not 
only  the  advance  but  the  maintenance  of  our  present  standards  exists. 
*  *  *  Men  are  so  constituted  that  selfishness  does  not  satisfy  them, 
and  the  only  result  of  attempting  to  evade  their  obligations  to  others 
has  been  to  destroy  themselves. — Calvin  Coolidge  at  Amherst  Dinner. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  IS  NOT  USUALLY 
CONDUCTED  AS  BARTER 

Early  in  January,  1910,  at  Haddington,  England,  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Asquith,  then  prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  England’s  returning  to  a 
protective  tariff,  saying  among  other  things:  “Follow  this 
very  simple  argument.  You  have  excluded  so  many  millions 
of  foreign-manufactured  goods  from  our  shores.  You 
assume  that  these  goods  are  to  be  made  here,  and  that  so 
much  additional  employment  is  going  to  be  given  to  British 
capital  and  British  labor.  What  happens  when  foreign- 
manufactured  goods  come  in  here  ?  Just  ask  yourselves  that 
question — How  are  they  paid  for?  They  do  not  come  here 
for  nothing;  they  are  not  presented  to  us  as  a  free  gift;  they 
were  paid  for  by  the  products  of  British  capital  and  British 
labor,  which  go  in  exchange  for  them.  For  the  capital  and 
for  the  labor,  when  these  goods  are  excluded  from  our 
shores,  there  will  no  longer  be  the  demand  that  there 
was  before.” 

In  March,  1909,  at  the  Constitutional  Club,  London, 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  formerly  prime  minister,  had  made  an 
address  on  this  subject,  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  was  appar¬ 
ently  making  reply.  Among  other  things  said  by  Mr. 
Balfour  was  the  following :  ‘  ‘  There  are  people  who  tell  you 
that,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter.  Exports  pay  for  imports 
and  imports  pay  for  exports,  and  what  does  it  matter  if 
Germany  compels  you,  instead  of  finishing  the  article,  to 
send  it  "to  her  half -finished  and  let  her  finish  it?  It  does 
matter.  *  *  *  It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  country  does  not 
lose  anything  by  its  manufacturers  being  artificially  and 
arbitrarily  turned  from  one  kind  of  employment  to  another 
by  the  action  of  foreign  tariffs.  It  matters  vitally.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  higher  grades  of  manufacture  which  the  foreigners 
are  endeavoring  by  their  fiscal  arrangements  to  capture. 
It  is  the  higher  grades  of  employment  which  it  is  vital  to  us 
not  to  allow  to  leave  these  shores,  and  it  is  no  consolation 
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either  to  the  capitalist,  the  workman,  the  philanthropist,  or 
the  statesman  to  say  that  exports  pay  for  imports  and 
imports  pay  for  exports,  if  in  the  mutations  of  your  trade, 
forced  upon  you  by  foreign  tariffs,  your  workmen  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  their  occupation,  or  to  give  up  their  occupa¬ 
tion  altogether  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.” 

In  1908,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Germany  for  1907, 
the  British  consul  general  at  Berlin  had  said:  “Germany 
chiefly  imports  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  partly  finished 
goods  for  industrial  purposes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  possessions  *  *  *  whilst  to  these  countries 

she  exports  principally  manufactured  goods  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  higher  in  price.”  About  the  same  time,  the 
British  consul  general  at  New  York  had  said:  “There  is 
ground  for  fearing  that  the  British  imports  (into  the  United 
States)  are  yearly  becoming  more  half -finished  goods  rather 
than  finished  manufactures,  a  direct  result  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law.  ’  ’ 


BANKER  SMITH  ’s  ANSWER  TO  ASQUITH 

In  the  London  Times  of  January  10, 1910,  Mr.  Asquith’s 
argument,  given  in  part  above,  was  answered  by  John 
Smith,  at  one  time  general  manager  and  director  of  the 
London  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  since  incorporated  with  the 
Union  of  London  and  Smith’s  Bank,  who  said  in  part: 

The  absurdity  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  argument  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  another  which  refutes  it,  although  constructed  on 
the  same  lines  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  his  own  words,  thus: 
‘  ‘  This  country  has  sent  abroad  so  many  millions  of  goods  to  supply 
the  wants  of  foreign  consumers.  What  happens  when  these  goods 
get  to  their  destination?  Just  ask  yourself  that  question.  How  are 
they  to  be  paid  for  ?  They  are  not  sent  out  for  nothing ;  they  are 
not  presented  to  the  foreigner  as  a  free  gift;  they  are  paid  for  by 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  which  come  here  in  exchange 
for  them.” 

How  then  can  Mr.  Asquith  say  that,  a  tariff  upon  foreign  manu¬ 
factured  goods  will  diminish  the  total  amount  of  our  imports  ?  This 
argument  is  as  sound  as  his,  and  only  seems  to  show  the  utter  irrele¬ 
vancy  of  both  to  Tariff  Reform.  The  real  question  is  not  what  will 
happen  if  you  diminish  the  total  imports  of  this  country,  but  what 
will  happen  if  you  impose  a  tariff  upon  a  certain  class  of  goods, 
namely,  foreign  manufactures.  Surely  the  answer  is,  that,  if  the 
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importation  of  that  class  of  goods  is  diminished,  other  goods  will 
be  imported  instead.  If  it  is  asked  what  ‘  ‘  other  ’  ’  goods  will  be  im¬ 
ported,  the  answer  is,  unmanufactured  goods,  raw  material.  Now 
this  is  the  very  object  which  Tariff  Reformers  have  in  view.  *  *  * 

Unfortunately,  this  theory  that  a  duty  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods  will  diminish  our  total  imports,  and  thereby  diminish  our 
export  of  manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  them,  is  not  confined  to 
men  who  have  imbibed  it  at  the  Universities ;  it  has  percolated  down 
among  the  masses  of  the  community.  *  *  *  And  yet  the  theory 
is  utterly  baseless.  In  order  to  bolster  it  up  another  theory  has 
been  invented,  which  is  equally  so.  It  is  said  that  ‘  ‘  trade  is  barter,  ’  ’ 
the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another ;  and  this  again  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  allegation  that  imports  and  exports  “are  not  paid 
for  in  gold,  ’  ’  the  latter  being  based  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
amount  of  gold  exported  by  any  country  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  imports. 


PURCHASES  ARE  INDEPENDENT  OF  SALES 

To  any  man  acquainted  with  practical  business,  and  whose  views 
have  not  been  distorted  by  his  personal  interests  and  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  all  these  theories  are  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  It  is 
not  true  that  trade  is  barter,  and  that  one  commodity  is  exchanged 
for  another.  There  is  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  where  trade 
is  conducted  on  that  principle.  All  goods  are  sold  for  ‘  ‘  gold,  ’  ’  or  for 
its  equivalent  in  the  money  currency  of  the  country  where  the  trade 
is  carried  on.  In  England  all  goods  are  contracted  for  in  gold,  and 
the  contract  is  carried  out  in  gold  or  bankers’  cheques,  which  are 
payable  in  gold.  *  *  * 

The  object  of  introducing  the  theory  that  “trade  is  barter”  is 
obvious  enough.  For  barter  is  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another ;  it  involves  two  separate  transactions,  simultaneous  in  time, 
and  each  of  which  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  primary  motive  of  every  transaction  in  that  case  is  exchange 
of  specific  commodities  for  each  other;  and  if  one  of  the  two  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exchanged  is  excluded  or  diminished,  the  other  is 
excluded  or  diminished  also.  But  the  basis  of  trade  transactions 
in  civilized  countries  is  not  exchange,  the  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale  are  not  simultaneous,  and  they  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other;  they  are  generally  made  between  entirely  different 
persons  and  between  different  countries. 

For  example,  one  man  buy  si  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  and  another  sells  English  manufactures  to  New  Zealand,  and 
(by  the  operations  of  the  system  of  exchange,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
bill-broker  and  banker)  the  gold  necessary  to  settle  those  inde¬ 
pendent  transactions  is  obtained  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  on 
the  cheapest  terms.  But  the  method  of  payment  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  origin  or  motive  of  either  of  the  transactions. 
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We  buy  goods  from  the  United  States  because  we  want  them ;  and 
New  Zealand  buys  goods  from  us  because  she  wants  them ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  one  set  of  transactions  in  no  way  affects  the  other.  If 
“trade  was  barter”  then  we  should  export  goods  to  the  United 
States  to  the  same  amount  as  we  imported  goods  from  it,  whereas 
we  actually  export  only  one-third;  on  the  other  hand,  we  export  to 
China  three  times  as  much  as  we  import. 

Trade,  therefore,  is  not  barter,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  economic 
sophistry  based  on  the  allegation  that  it  is  falls  to  the  ground.  If 
the  matter  were  not  so  serious  one  might  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  exclusion  of  American  manufactured  goods  will 
diminish  the  amount  of  English  manufactured  goods  which  China 
takes  from  us ;  but,  when  one  reflects  that  this  question  is  vital  to 
our  existence  as  a  great  commercial  country,  it  is  with  feelings  of 
appalling  dread  for  our  national  future  that  one  sees  the  leaders 
of  a  great  party  stoop  to  the  use  of  arguments  so  intrinsically  base¬ 
less  and  misleading. 


WHAT  OUR  AMERICAN  STATISTICS  SHOW 


The  theory  that  other  nations  will  not  buy  from  us  unless 
we  buy  from  them  and  that  those  from  whom  we  buy  will 
buy  from  us,  is  baseless,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1919.  A 
few  of  many  illustrations  are  as  follows ; 

In  1913  they  bought  In  1913  they 


Countries  from  us  sold  to  us 

Belgium  .  $  64,317,469  $  41,458,376 

France .  153,922,526  138,933,883 

Germany  .  351,930,541  184,211,352 

Italy  .  78,675,043  55,322,304 

Netherlands  .  121,552,038  37,638,819 

United  Kingdom .  590,732,398  271,954,987 

Canada  .  403,191,392  142,127,982 

Argentine  .  54,980,415  25,575,667 


These  all  bought  from  us  far  more  than  they  sold 
to  us.  Here  is  another  small  group  (which  could  be  greatly 
enlarged)  illustrating  the  reverse  situation; 


Switzerland  .  $  836,182  $  24,361,740 

Mexico .  48,052,137  81,735,434 

Cuba  .  73,238,834  125,093,740 

Brazil  .  39,901,203  100,947,735 

Chile  .  16,616,912  29,553,823 

Venezuela  .  5,023,532  10,916.934 

China  .  25,299,802  40,120,826 

Japan  .  62,499,819  98,935,957 
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Verily,  we  buy  what  we  think  we  need  and  can  pay  for 
wherever  we  get  it  most  satisfactorily,  and  others  buy  from 
us  on  the  same  principle.  We  know  that  this  is  our  practice 
in  our  personal  affairs.  Most  of  us  sell  one  or  a  few  things ; 
we  buy  many  things.  We  sell  our  services  or  our  goods 
wherever  we  can  find  the  most  satisfactory  market,  and  we 
buy  wherever  we  get  most  satisfactory  service.  And  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  on  the  same  principle,  because  it  is  carried 
on  by  people  and  not  by  nations.  Some  spend  all  they  make ; 
some  spend  more,  wasting  even  their  inheritance ;  and  others 
save  part  of  what  they  earn.  This  is  equally  true  of  trade 
among  people  of  different  countries.  Some  countries  import 
more  than  they  export;  other  countries  export  more  than 
they  import.  The  two  never  balance. 


THE  MENACE  OF  ORIENTAL  COMPETITION 

In  normal  times  we  export  fats  and  import  very  little,  but  during 
the  war  Japan  developed  a  large  export  business  from  the  Orient 
to  the  United  States,  both  in  oil-bearing  seeds  and  nuts  and  in  crude 
and  refined  vegetable  oil.  The  quantity  of  these  imports  almost 
equals  the  production  of  vegetable  oil  in  the  United  States.  To  fur¬ 
ther  congest  our  markets,  England  and  France  gained  possession  of 
most  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  regained  access  to  their 
colonies  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  gave  them  raw  material 
for  re-opening  their  vegetable  oil  mills. 

The  Japanese  were  in  control  of  all  sources  of  supply  in  the  Orient, 
and  as  is  their  custom,  had  contracted  for  almost  the  entire  output 
of  the  Orient  at  a  price  averaging  17V  cents  per  pound  for  vegetable 
oil.  The  financial  panic  in  Japan  has  had  much  to  do  with  low  prices, 
for  we  became  a  dumping  ground  for  oil  and  prices  went  down  from 
26  cents  to  13  cents  per  pound  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  forcing  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  throughout  the  United  States. 

These  conditions  have  all  contributed  toward  forcing  down  prices 
in  the  United  States.  A  protective  tariff  would  have  furnished  a 
complete  remedy  for  the  present  slump  in  prices  and  would  have 
saved  the  cotton  farmer  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  on  this 
year’s  crop. 

The  cottonseed  crushers  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  restore 
prices,  but  the  causes  are  beyond  their  influence. — Pat  S.  Grogan, 
Vice-President  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association. 
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LEADERS  OF  MEN 

What  is  it  in  a  man  that  qualifies  him  for  command?  With  some 
men  we  feel  on  the  instant  that  they  are  born  to  take  charge  of 
things.  Moreover,  they  will  not  timidly  initiate  and  ineffectually 
continue  what  they  have  started,  but  they  will  start  and  carry  on 
and  carry  through  without  abatement  of  that  remarkable  dynamic 
driving  force.  Such  men  are  priceless  and  they  are  few.  The 
leaders  are  rare  because  so  many  want  the  glory  without  the  labor 
of  command;  and  large  matters  of  moment  are  not  intrusted  to 
those  who  first  of  all  are  searching  for  a  name  and  a  fame  for  them¬ 
selves.  Hoover  stands  in  his  unique  position  in  public  regard  because 
public  regard  was  the  last  thing  he  courted.  No  man,  in  fact,  could 
have  undertaken  a  more  unpopular  course  than  he  accepted  when 
he  began  to  conserve  the  food  of  America  that  people  we  never  saw 
and  never  will  know,  thousands  of  miles  away,  might  be  fed. 

The  one  thing  that  gets  a  man  to  a  place  worth  having  by  the 
time  he  dies  is  a  real  and  not  a  posing  and  pedestaled  self-sacrifice. 
The  trouble  with  some  of  the  sacrificial  is  that,  although  the  deed 
may  be  a  pretty  one,  they  put  it  too  much  on  exhibition;  they  cannot 
keep  it  a  secret.  What  does  it  matter  who  does  the  thing  as  compared 
with  doing  the  thing?  Why  do  we  want  to  get  our  names  noted  and 
bruited  here  instead  of  waiting  for  the  recording  angel?  Why  are 
we  restless  when  we  hear  praise  go  to  another?  Why  are  we  put 
out  if  not  invited  to  or  for  all  sorts  of  things?  What  becomes  of  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  when  the  wisher  is  in  the  grave?  Then  all 
that  will  be  remembered  of  him  is  whether  he  did  his  work  and 
whether  he  helped,  and  really  helped,  to  down  the  bad  and  to  exalt 
the  good.  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  his  deathbed  told  Lockhart  that  only 
the  sense  of  having  been  a  good  man  is  a  comfort  at  the  last. 

The  man  who  leads  has  a  cause  that  is  bigger  than  himself  or 
any  of  his  followers.  He  commands  them  just  because  there  is 
something  not  seen  with  the  eyes  that  commands  him.  They  obey 
because  they  know  he  is  devoted  not  to  the  notion  of  overruling  them, 
but  to  the  idea  of  getting  the  right  thing  done.  He  cares  for  their 
good,  too.  They  all  stand,  advance  or  retreat,  gain  or  lose,  together. 
The  captain  is  the  father  of  them  all ;  he  is  torn  with  paternal  solici¬ 
tudes  for  them.  Therefore,  they  follow  when  the  command  is 
“  Forward!  ” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  so-called  progressive  taxation  multiplies  the  obligations  of 
some  citizens  and  relieves  others  entirely.  It  operates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  scatter,  reduce  and  consume  the  greatest  increment  of 
accumulated  capital  for  future  use  by  confiscating  the  larger  earn¬ 
ings  or  income  that  would  otherwise  revert,  in  greatest  part,  to 
increasing  the  available  capital  on  which  the  public  welfare  depends. 
—Thomas  B.  Walker,  Minneapolis. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

WHO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  TARIFF  ? 

There  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  this  country  who 
is  not  personally  interested  in  the  proper  solution  of  our 
tariff  problem.  Not  even  those  who  have  retired  from 
active  business  and  are  living  on  incomes  from  investments 
are  excepted.  Their  capital  is  still  active.  Even  importers 
of  foreign  goods  (an  entirely  wholesome  enterprise  if  the 
goods  are  non-competing  or  luxuries)  and  international 
hankers  are,  if  really  Americans,  deeply  interested  per¬ 
sonally  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

ONE-THIRD  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  WHOLLY  PROTECTED 

Roughly,  about  one-third  of  our  people  have,  by  reason  of 
their  occupations,  absolute  protection  from  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  For  example,  a  bricklayer  in  a  foreign  country  can¬ 
not  build  a  house  in  this  country;  to  do  the  work  he  must 
come  here.  The  same  is  true  of  carpenters.  This  general 
truth  applies  also  to  butchers  and  bakers,  preachers  and 
teachers,  doctors  and  lawyers,  local  bankers  and  merchants, 
clerks  and  stenographers,  chauffeurs  and  railway  men, 
telegraphers  and  telephone  operators,  and  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  specify,  whose  service  to  the  world  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  themselves.  To  render  such  service  in  this 
country,  one  must  be  in  this  country.  The  service  cannot  be 
imported.  Competition  in  this  group  of  our  population  is 
wholly  among  themselves.  But  that  competition  is,  as  a 
rule,  effective  in  securing  the  best  practicable  service  at 
reasonable  prices. 

But  because  they  have  thus  absolute  protection  from  for¬ 
eign  competition  by  the  nature  of  their  service  to  their  fel¬ 
lows,  it  does  not.  at  all  follow  that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  our 
people  who  serve  the  world  by  making  things  that  can  be 
transported  from  place  to  place,  from  country  to  country. 
These  other  two-thirds,  working  in  factories  and  on  farms, 
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may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  only  partially  effective  protec¬ 
tion  through  tariff  duties  on  competing  products.  But 
whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are  bound  by  divine  decree  to  be 
our  brothers’  keepers.  Shortsighted  selfishness  may  tem¬ 
porarily  blind  the  thoughtless  to  this  God-given  law,  but  it 
will  not  brook  disobedience.  Like  the  future  oak  in  the 
acorn,  every  wrong  act  contains  within  itself  the  seed  of  its 
own  punishment.  If  people  cannot  find  adequate  protection 
through  tariff  duties,  they  will  leave  the  imperfectly  pro¬ 
tected  industries  and  try  to  enter  those  having  this  absolute 
natural  protection.  These  callings  will  then  become  over¬ 
crowded,  and  some  who  are  now  satisfactorily  employed  in 
the  absolutely  protected  industries  will  find  themselves 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
prosperity  among  the  other  two-tliirds  will  redound  to  the 
good  of  this  fully  protected  third  of  our  people. 

This  third  of  our  people,  like  the  other  two-thirds,  have 
a  right  to  have  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  properly  safeguarded. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  OTHER  TWO-THIRDS? 

How  about  the  other  two-thirds  of  our  population?  Those 
comprising  one  of  these  thirds  are  rendering  their  service  to 
the  world  by  making  things  in  factories  of  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  sizes.  They  are  obviously  interested,  both 
personally  and  patriotically,  in  having  our  domestic  market 
for  manufactured  goods  protected  to  the  utmost  from  the 
inflow  of  foreign-made  competing  articles  that  have  been 
produced  under  conditions  that  would  be  intolerable  to  our 
self-respecting  factory  workers.  A  protective  tariff,  as 
amply  adequate  as  possible,  is  their  best  business  friend. 
Now  that  the  constitution  has  been  amended  so  as  to  author¬ 
ize  Congress  to  levy  income  and  other  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  national  government,  the  need  of  the  tariff  as  a  rev¬ 
enue  producer  has  been  reduced;  therefore  what?  To  the 
short-sighted  the  answer  is,  that  opens  the  way  for  lower 
duties  or  absolute  “free  trade.”  But  that  view  mil  not 
appeal  to  the  thoughtful,  who  know  that  protection  is  well 
worth  while  for  its  own  sake.  History  shows  that  if  we  had 
no  protective  system  and  did  not  need  the  tariff  as  a  means 
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of  procuring  money  for  proper  national  expenses,  it  would 
be  good  national  policy  to  invent  the  protective  tariff  or 
something  equivalent  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Under  the  new  conditions,  rates  can  now  safely 
be  made  high  enough  to  afford  amply  adequate  protection  to 
our  entire  home  market.  This  ought  to  be  the  controlling 
idea  in  framing  our  new  tariff  law. 

The  final  third  of  our  people  is  composed  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  producing  food  of  the  various  kinds,  some  of  which 
can  be  transported  from  country  to  country.  When,  in 
response  to  popular  clamor,  Rome  introduced  free  food 
products,  only  a  little  while  was  required  to  undermine  the 
virility  of  the  people  and  to  discourage  the  Roman  farmers, 
whose  stalwart  worth  had  been  a  potent  factor  in  building  up 
the  empire — and  Rome  fell.  But  perhaps  things  are  differ¬ 
ent  now.  Let  us  examine  developments  that  have  taken  place 
within  the  lifetime  of  millions  now  living. 

SOME  RECENT  EXPERIENCES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
Kingdom  has  had  a  non-protective  tariff;  since  1879  Ger¬ 
many  has  had  a  protective  tariff.  Let  us  see  how  the 
farmers  of  the  two  countries  have  fared. 

For  centuries  before  1846,  England  had  had  a  protective 
tariff,  as  is  shown  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  From 
about  1820  a  strong  movement  had  been  in  progress  among 
British  manufacturers  to  get  Parliament  to  change  from  the 
protective  to  the  non-protective  tariff  system.  The  most 
aggressive  leader  in  this  movement  was  Richard  Cobden. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  allay  the  natural  fears  of  the  British 
farmers.  On  February  8,  1844,  Cobden  made  in  London  a 
speech  in  which,  among  other  similar  things,  he  said:  ‘‘We 
do  not  contemplate  deriving  one-quarter  less  corn  [meaning 
wheat  and  rye]  from  the  soil  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
anticipate  having  one  pound  less  butter  or  cheese,  or  one 
head  less  cattle  or  sheep.  We  expect  to  have  a  great  increase 
in  production  and  consumption  at  home.” 

At  that  time  the  British  Isles  contained  about  26,800,000 
people.  Of  these  about  24,000,000  were  fed  from  British 
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farms.  That  is,  under  the  protective  system,  covering  the 
products  of  both  farm  and  factory,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  the  kingdom  were  fed  from  British  farms. 
What  is  the  situation  to-day  under  a  non-protective  tariff? 
With  a  population  of  about  48,000,000,  the  farms  of  the 
kingdom  furnish  food  for  not  more  than  5,000,000,  or  a  little 
over  ten  per  cent.  Under  protection  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
food  home-grown;  under  non-protection  only  about  ten  per 
cent!  No  wonder  that,  during  the  submarine  scare  in  the 
great  war,  Balfour  said  that  the  British  Isles  had  less  to 
fear  from  invasion  than  from  starvation. 

Englishmen  of  a  certain  type,  while  perforce  admitting 
the  great  change  for  the  worse  in  British  agriculture  under 
“free  trade,”  declare  that  it  was  and  is  necessary  to  sacri¬ 
fice  domestic  agriculture  in  order  to  promote  manufactures 
and  commerce.  They  argue  that  successful  manufacturing 
is  based  on  cheap  production,  that  cheap  production  is  based 
on  cheap  food,  and  that  cheap  food  can  be  had  in  Great 
Britain  only  by  importing  it.  They  declare  that  manufac¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  cannot  both  flourish  in  the  same  country 
at  the  same  time.  But  easily  obtainable  facts  refute  them. 
Let  us  take  British  figures  for  this. 

The  Third  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  published  by  the  British 
Government  in  1909,  gives  the  following  annual  produc¬ 
tions  of  “bread  corn”  [wheat  and  rye]  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Germany  during  the  preceding  thirty  years : 

PRODUCTION  OF  BREAD  CORN 


Year  United  Kingdom  Germany. 

1880  .  40,134,000  cwts.  144,134,000  cwts. 

1890  .  40,711,000  cwts.  171,184,000  cwts. 

1900  .  29,101,000  cwts.  243,854.000  cwts. 

1908  .  28,891,000  cwts.  285,430,000  cwts. 


The  agricultural  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  46,997,- 
546  acres;  that  of  Germany  was  then  65,189,532  acres,  or 
about  38  per  cent.  more.  Great  Britain’s  soil  is  naturally 
more  productive  than  Germany’s.  Yet  in  1908  Germany 
produced  ten  times  as  much  bread  com  as  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  during  the  period  covered 
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in  the  comparison  (when  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  non- 
protective  tariff  while  Germany  had  a  protective  tariff) 
Germany  doubled  her  production  while  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  fell  off  thirty  per  cent. 

FARM  AND  FACTORY  ARE  FRIENDS,  NOT  FOES 

During  this  period,  as  shown  clearly  in  another  chapter, 
German  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries  gained 
tremendously  on  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany 
during  that  period  ceased  to  be  “a  land  of  poets  and  peas¬ 
ants  ’  ’  and  became  a  great  industrial  nation.  Her  commerce 
grew  from  almost  nothing  to  world-wide  importance,  the 
prows  of  her  steamships  plowed  every  sea.  So  it  is  evident 
that,  far  from  being  necessarily  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
farm  and  factory  can  be  made  mutually  helpful. 

As  this  matter  is  of  supreme  importance,  the  yield  of 
farm  products  in  the  two  countries  for  1907-8  is  given  in 
full,  as  follows : 


Products  United  Kingdom  Germany 

Wheat  and  rye .  1,444,550  tons  14,504,700  tonsi 

Barley .  1,596,600  tons  3,059,900  tons 

Oats  .  3,114,200  tons  7,694,800  tons 

Potatoes  .  7,232,500  tons  46,342,700  tons 

Sugar  from  beets .  None  1,934,858  tons 

Tobacco .  None  28,839  tons 

Milch  cows  .  4,338,748  head  10,966,998  head 

Pio-s  .  3,967,163  head  22,146,532  head 


Sheep  .  31,332,400  head  7,703,710  head 

That  is,  with  land  that  is  less  fertile  naturally  and  only 
a  little  over  a  third  larger  in  area,  Germany  produced  ten 
times  as  much  wheat  and  rye,  more  than  twice  as  much 
barley  and  oats,  more  than  twice  as  many  cows,  nearly  sis 
times  as  many  pigs  and  more  than  six  times  as  many 
potatoes.  In  addition,  Germany  produced  almost  two  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  beet  sugar,  far  more  than  her  people  consumed, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  while  the  United  Kingdom 
produced  none  of  either.  Only  in  the  number  of  sheep,  in 
which  for  centuries  Great  Britain  has  been  a  world  leader, 
did  the  United  Kingdom  excel  Germany. 
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GKEAT  BEIT  AIN"  WAKING  UP 

Intelligent  England  is  waking  up  to  her  danger  and  the 
truth  is  already  dawning  on  her  leaders.  Before  many  years, 
her  well-wishers  sincerely  hope,  she  will  fully  recover  from 
the  folly  into  which  she  was  led  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  and  she  will  take  intelligent  steps  toward  getting  her 
feet  into  the  right  path.  As  is  shown  in  another  chapter, 
the  steps  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  not  unwise  when  taken.  Indeed,  high-spirited  Britons 
were  naturally  attracted  by  the  vision  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  conquest  of  the  world.  Though  the  plans  were  too 
selfish  even  then,  and  did  not  give  due  credit  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  courage  and  sound  sense,  they  were  pardonable 
when  made.  Continuing,  however,  in  a  course  that  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  be  unwise  would  be  unpardonable. 

Already  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to  be  getting  ready 
for  better  arrangements  of  her  national  affairs.  In  a  recent 
plea  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  greater  production  of 
food  at  home,  Premier  Lloyd  George  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  it  was  “a  scandal”  that  the  kingdom  had,  during 
the  last  year,  had  to  import  food  to  the  value  of  500,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  He  is  quoted  as  adding,  “If  we  want  the 
pound  sterling  to  look  the  dollar  or  any  other  monev  denomi¬ 
nation  in  the  face,  we  must  increase  the  production  of  food.” 
To  that  end,  the  newspapers  report  that  the  new  agricul¬ 
tural  bill  gives  power  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  “to  force 
land  into  cultivation  for  guaranteed  prices  for  products  to 
farmers.  ’  ’  That  is  a  move  having  a  right  motive  but  a  wrong 
method.  By  and  by,  remembering  her  own  experiences 
prior  to  1846  and  the  experiences  of  the  world  since  then, 
intelligent  British  thought  may  be  depended  on  to  find  the 
better  way.  Meantime,  the  writer  is  anxious  that  the  United 
States  shall  move  in  that  better  way  with  decision 
and  determination. 

SUMMARY 

From  even  this  brief  examination,  we  find  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  that  lives  in  this  country,  citizens 
and  aliens  alike  if  this  is  their  home,  is  vitally  interested  in 
having  amply  adequate  protection  for  every  American 
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industry  in  town  and  country.  Let  no  one  be  beguiled,  now 
or  hereafter,  from  this  sensible  course  by  appeals  to  his 
shortsighted  selfishness.  That  is  one  kind  of  appeal  that 
Satan  tries  on  all  of  us  every  day  of  our  lives  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  But  we  should  remember  that,  while  one  can  hold 
a  silver  dollar  so  close  to  his  eye  as  to  shut  out  the  sun,  that 
is  no  evidence  that  the  silver  dollar  is  bigger  or  worth  more 
than  the  sun.  Two  classes  of  people  are  in  danger  from 
anti-protection  arguments,  those  who  cannot  see  beyond 
their  own  doorsteps  and  those  who  believe  in  mushy  inter¬ 
national  free  love.  The  tariff  is  a  national  problem  and  it 
can  be  rightly  solved  only  on  national  grounds.  But  reason 
and  experience  alike  teach  that  if  the  nation  prospers  all  of 
her  children  stand  the  best  show  of  prospering  also.  In  the 
good  of  all  is  found  the  best  hope  for  the  good  of  each. 


A  STABLE  TARIFF  POLICY  NEEDED 

No  property  is  safe  while  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vibration  between 
protection  and  free  trade.  If  a  tariff  for  protection  is  right  under 
one  administration  it  is  right  under  all  administrations.  If  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  is  wrong  under  one  administration  it  is  wrong  under 
all  administrations.  If  a  policy  of  free  trade  is  right  any  time,  it  is 
right  all  the  time.  No  industry  can  prosper  protected  half  the  time 
and  free  half  the  time  and  no  country  can  prosper  half  protected  and 
half  free.  We  must  have  a  uniform  and  permanent  tariff  policy  that 
equally  distributes  its  burdens  and  benefits  among  all  industries, 
without  discriminating  against  any  section,  class  or  product.  A 
policy  of  alternate  waves  of  legislative  poverty  and  prosperity  compels 
an  industry  to  lead  a  turbulent  and  reckless  life.  No  conservative 
and  capable  investor  cares  to  own  property  that  depends  entirely 
upon  the  ballot  for  its  value. 

The  history  of  every  political  establishment  in  which  a  principle 
of  uncertainty,  discrimination  and  change  has  prevailed  is  a  history 
of  impotence,  perplexity  and  disorder  from  the  contagion  of  common 
passions  and  interests.  Nothing  but  an  invincible  aversion  to  com¬ 
mon  sense  can  prevent  us  from  finally  adopting  a  permanent  business 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  tariff.— Southern  Tariff  Advocate ,  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 
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ADMIRABLE  TARIFF  DECLARATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Not  a  Patron  in  the  United  States — or  a  fanner  either — but  should 
read  the  impressive  declaration  printed  below  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  statement  made  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  on  January  21  by  Prof. 
T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  Representative  of  the  National  Grange, 
setting  forth  exactly  what  the  American  farmers  feel  concerning  the 
tariff  as  expressed  through  the  Grange  as  their  spokesman.  It  is  an 
impressive  statement  which  will  cause  thinking  folks  everywhere  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  One  does  not  have  to  read  between  the  lines — 
there  is  enough  in  the  words  as  they  are  written.  Here  is  the  Grange 
attitude  on  the  coming  tariff  revision,  outlined  with  a  clearness  that 
has  never  been  surpassed : 

Recognizing  that  human  selfishness  is  one  of  the  great  controlling 
facts  of  human  progress  and  causes  of  human  activity,  but  strong  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  selfishness  which  is  altru¬ 
istic— not  a  paradox  but  a  demonstrable  fact— the  National  Grange 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has  adopted  a  tariff  policy  which  chal¬ 
lenges  attention,  as  Congress  is  about  to  take  up  the  problem  of 
tariff  revision.  The  Grange  in  its  tariff  resolution  sets  down  this 
demand:  “  So  long  as  the  policy  of  the  government  is  a  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  American  industry,  we  demand  a  tariff  which  will 
protect  the  products  of  American  Agriculture  to  the  same  extent 
that  protection  is  given  the  products  of  other  industry.” 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  the  necessity  of  repetition  or 
the  need  of  argument,  within  the  past  four  months  that  evil  times 
cannot  come  to  agriculture,  declining  prices  of  farm  products,  and 
curtailment  of  normal  marketing  operations,  without  evil  times 
speedily  falling  on  manufacturing  and  commerce.  Agriculture  is 
the  greatest  business  of  the  United  States,  not  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  the  most  powerful  business,  for  that  implies  organization  and 
mobilization,  and  of  that  Agriculture  as  yet  has  very  little,  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  the  greatest  invested  capital,  the  largest  number 
of  men  and  women  at  work,  the  largest  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  it,  and  the  largest  turnover,  which  means  purchasing  capacity. 

The  four  months  subsequent  to  July,  1920,  saw  a  decline  in  the 
cash  value  of  the  output  of  the  great  industry  of  agriculture,  which 
if  it  had  happened  in  any  other  industry  in  the  world,  would  have 
precipitated  bankruptcy.  The  decline  in  prices  of  the  actual  commod¬ 
ities  then  on  the  farms,  in  the  harvest  of  1920,  and  the  domestic 
animals  kept  for  meat  production,  and  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
its  products,  amounts  to  several  billion  dollars,  so  that  the  exact 
number  of  billions  does  not  count  very  much.  What  other  industry 


could  have  accepted  a  loss  of  a  single  billion  dollars,  and  still  stood? 

In  the  face  of  this  loss,  agriculture  is  neither  bankrupt  nor  out 
of  the  game.  The  American  farmers  will  go  out,  with  hope  eternal 
in  their  hearts,  in  this  coming  year  of  our  Lord,  1921,  and  grow  the 
crops  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world  during  the  winter  which  is 
twelve  months  away.  God  reigns,  and  the  farmers  are  still  on  the  job. 

But  the  things  that  are  happening  to  the  other  fellows  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  is  making  the  whole  country  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  Twenty-three  banks — at  the  last  count — perhaps 
a  score  more  by  this  time — have  failed  in  one  state  alone.  Some 
whole  industries  are  on  the  one-day-a-week  basis.  New  York  State 
reports  a  twenty  per  cent,  decrease  in  industrial  employment  since 
May,  and  the  situation  is  even  worse  in  many  of  the  industrial  cities 
of  the  country.  One  Congressman  says  there  are  two  million  jobless. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  seriously  considering  putting  up 
bars  against  immigration  for  a  more  or  less  indeterminate  period, 
not  less  than  a  year.  All  of  which  has  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is 
definitely  and  directly  the  slump  in  the  price  of  the  products  of  the 
American  farms  in  this  year  1920. 

Now  back  to  the  tariff  question.  The  Grange,  which  met  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  second  week  in  November,  1920,  drew  together 
there  the  largest  assemblage  of  farmers  ever  gathered  under  one  roof 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  knows  all  about  this  slump  in  prices, 
for  they— the  men  and  women  there— had  personally  experienced 
it  all.  They  took  ten  days  for  calm  consideration  and  out  of  it  all 
came  a  few  resolutions,  not  one  of  which  asked  any  special  conces¬ 
sion  or  activity  of  the  government,  of  business,  or  of  the  public. 
They  did  not  ask  for  cost  plus  a  profit,  for  they  knew  that  they  would 
get  next  year  and  other  years,  just  what  the  market  would  give  them 
for  their  products.  But  they  did  ask  tariff  protection  from  the  cheap 
products  of  foreign  agriculture,  to  the  same  extent  that  the  producers 
of  other  American  products  get  protection  from  the  cheap  production 
of  those  products  in  other  countries. 

Think  through  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  this  request,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  unselfish  and  altruistic  to  the  end.  It  means  first 
that  the  farmers,  although  buyers  at  the  market  prices,  of  everything 
the  protected  American  industries  manufacture,  seek  no  reduction 
in  the  process  of  those  products,  such  as  would  come  from  open 
competition  with  the  world.  Industry  needs  to  note  this  fact.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  number  a  third,  or  more,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  are  the  consumers  of  the  products  of  American  urban 
industries  to  a  value  at  least  proportionate  to  their  numbers.  Yet 
they  ask  no  free  trade  competition  to  enable  them  to  buy  cheaply. 

Second,  it  means  that  farmers  realize  that  their  gravest  danger 
lies  in  the  influence  on  their  own  selling  prices,  of  the  small  com- 
paratively — export  surplus  of  farm  crops  which  the  workers  in  urban 
industries  and  city  dwellers  of  the  nation  do  not  consume.  These 
exportable  surpluses,  coming  in  the  world’s  markets  into  competition 
with  the  cheap  products  of  oriental  and  peasant  labor,  sell  at  prices 
lower  than  American  people  and  American  standards  of  living  are 


perfectly  willing  to  pay.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  surpluses, 
sold  at  these  prices,  inevitably  fixes  a  lower  price  in  America  for 
American  wheat,  com,  cotton  and  meats.  Therefore,  says  the 
Grange  resolution,  by  inference:— “  We  want  urban  industries  to 
get  the  protection  necessary,  if  this  is  the  national  policy,  so  their 
workers  will  consume  all  the  American  farmers  raise.  Then  we  both 
will  be  busy  and  by  the  exchange  of  products  and  dollars  among 
ourselves,  cannot  fail  to  be  prosperous.” 

Third,  it  says  very  plainly  to  those  engaged  in  urban  industries, 
whether  capital  or  labor:  “  Stop,  Look  and  Listen  before  you  go 
further  in  the  policy,  selfish  and  short-sighted,  of  demanding  high 
wages  and  high  profits  for  yourselves,  and  cheap  food  and  low 
prices  to  the  farmers.  A  man  as  ancient  as  Assop  easily  saw  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  the  policy  of  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg.” 

This  general  statement  of  a  policy  of  agricultural  tariffs  will  be 
worked  out  in  details  as  these  matters  come  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  details  will  not  be  based  on  the  selfish  considerations,  often 
associated  with  tariff  demands.  If  this  were  the  case,  agriculture 
would  be  demanding  lower  tariffs  on  what  farmers  are  compelled 
to  buy.  This  is  the  normal  state  of  mind  expected  when  selfishness 
is  the  controlling  motive.  But  when  the  various  schedules  come  up 
in  turn,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  be  asked  to  give  the  producers  of  the  great  American 
agricultural  staples  the  same  opportunity  to  present  the  facts  relative 
to  their  costs  of  production  compared  with  oriental  and  tropical  com¬ 
petition  of  foods  of  equal  value,  and  will  be  requested  to  take  these 
facts  into  the  same  consideration  that  they  give  the  demands  of  the 
makers  of  American  manufacturers  for  protection  against  oriental 
and  European  cheap  technical  and  common  labor.  These  demands 
will  come  especially  from  the  growers  of  wool,  potatoes,  rice,  beans, 
flax,  eggs,  butter  and  other  dairy  products. 

In  seeking,  insofar  as  possible,  to  take  the  class  consciousness 
and  class  selfishness  out  of  all  its  legislative  demands,  the  National 
Grange  has  adopted  a  program  which  it  is  believed,  will  meet  the 
approval  of  thinking  people  in  and  out  of  Congress.  This  tariff  decla¬ 
ration  is  but  one  plank  of  a  program  which  covers  practically  every 
phase  of  national  policy.  The  Grange,  with  a  membership  and  repre¬ 
sentation  covering  upwards  of  a  million  farmers  and  their  families, 
touches  practically  every  American  problem  definitely  and  as  a  matter 
of  first  hand  interest  and  information.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm 
which  has  been  precipitated  by  the  post-war  reconstruction,  and  in 
particular  by  the  very  great  hardship  this  period  has  wrought  on 
farmers  and  farming  in  the  past  year,  the  Grange  has  tried  to  keep 
clearly  and  conservatively  in  mind,  the  general  and  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  of  all  American  industries,  and  to  ask  of  the  federal 
government  only  such  action  as  will,  while  beneficial  to  farmers,  be 
beneficial  also  to  the  whole  people. — The  National  Grange  Monthly 
February,  1921. 
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WHAT  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN  SAID  IN  1816 


When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as 
they  soon  will  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  we  will  no 
longer  experience  these  evils.  The  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market 
for  his  surplus  produce,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a 
certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  diffuse 
itself  to  every  class  in  the  community;  and  instead  of  that  languor 
of  industry  and  individual  distress  now  incident  to  a  state  of  war 
and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community 
will  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  arm  of  government  will  be 
nerved,  and  taxes,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  may  be  greatly  increased;  loans,  so 
uncertain  and  hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on.  Thus  situated,  the 
storm  may  beat  without,  but  within  all  will  be  quiet  and  safe.  *  *  * 

But  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far  established  and 
if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to  their  growth,  where 
is  the  necessity  of  affording  them  protection?  It  is  to  put  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  contingency.  *  *  * 

Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined  and  the  workmen  disperse 
and  turn  to  other  pursuits,  the  country  would  sustain  a  great  loss. 
Such  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  fact  to  a  considerable  extent  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  were  not  protected.  Besides,  circumstances,  if  we  act  with 
wisdom,  are  favorable  to  attract  to  our  country  much  skill  and 
industry.— From  speech  in  Congress  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1816. 

The  greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members. 
This  market  may  exist  at  home  or  abroad,  or  both;  but  it  must  exist 
somewhere  if  society  prospers;  and  wherever  it  does  exist  it  should 
be  competent  to  the  absorption  of  the  entire  surplus  of  production. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign 
market,  but  with  respect  to  their  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt.  The  home  market  is  first  in  order  and  paramount  in 
importance.— Henry  Clay,  speech  in  Congress,  March,  1824. 

Under  the  system  of  protection  every  hour  of  honest  toil  purchases 
more  of  material  comfort  for  the  toiler  than  is  attainable  under  any 
other  system,  the  degree  of  such  advantage  being  contingent  upon 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  application  of  the  protective 
system.  This  advantage  comes  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  classes 
of  toilers,  be  they  weavers,  spinners,  carpenters,  painters,  machin¬ 
ists,  farmers,  doctors,  editors,  or  teachers. — H.  B.  Metcalf,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  in  American  Economist. 

We  deal  too  much  in  the  superlative  of  denunciation  and  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  good  that  is  all  about  us.  Deep  down  under  all 
hastily  formed  public  opinion  are  the  sound  judgment  and  sober 
common  sense  of  millions  of  sturdy  and  reasonable  and  far-seeing 
Americans  who  believe  in  the  strength  of  our  institutions,  in  our 
ability  to  work  out  our  problems,  and  always,  in  the  last  analysis, 
in  our  capacity  for  self-government.— George  B.  Cortelyou,  at 
Urbana,  1905. 
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HARDING  AT  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 

FAIR,  1920 


A  good  many  years  ago  a  Chinese  philosopher  uttered  a  profound 
truth  when  he  said:  “The  well-being  of  a  people  is  like  a  tree; 
agriculture  is  its  root,  manufacture  and  commerce  are  its  branches 
and  its  life;  if  the  root  is  injured  the  leaves  fall,  the  branches  break 
and  the  tree  dies.”  *  *  * 

Then  came  the  civil  war,  and  following  it  the  great  western  migra¬ 
tion  into  the  fertile,  open  plains  of  what  is  now  the  Central  West. 
Through  the  homestead  law  the  government  gave  a  farm  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  world  to  every  man  who  wanted  one.  Railroads  were 
built,  the  prairies  were  plowed  up,  and  almost  over  night  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  of  the  United  States  increased  by  fifty  per  cent. 
Grains  were  produced  and  sold  at  the  bare  cost  of  utilizing  the  soil, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  older  states  to  the  east  were  smothered  by 
this  flood  of  cheap  grain.  *  *  *  In  all  probability,  dating  from  1920, 
we  shall  estimate  our  farm  population  as  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  the  urban  population  will  make  up  the  other  seventy  per  cent. 
*  *  *  Only  a  few  decades  ago,  indeed  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  were  soil-grown  or  farm-produced 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  imports  were  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  In  the  last  half  century,  year  after  year  the  exports 
of  farm-grown  products  have  decreased — except  during  the  world 
war — and  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  increased  until 
again  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  zero  mark  from  the  standpoint 
of  agricultural  supplies  to  the  world.  *  *  * 

By  1905,  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  consuming  power  of 
the  cities  and  industrial  centres  would  soon  be  large  enough  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  producing  power  of  the  farms.  Prices  of  farm  products  began 
to  advance,  and  with  this  advance  came  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
farm  land.  Improved  machinery  increased  the  number  of  acres  one 
man  could  farm,  thereby  decreasing  his  cost  of  production.  The 
expression  “  farm  poor  ”  was  no  longer  heard.  *  *  * 

In  the  meantime,  the  consuming  public  had  become  concerned 
over  the  prospect  of  paying  higher  prices  for  foodstuffs.  Cities  and 
industrial  centres  had  been  built  up  on  ridiculously  cheap  food ; 
indeed  their  building  was  the  first  essential  in  developing  farm  values. 
Then  the  increase  in  price  called  for  readjustment  and  required  wage 
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advances.  Organizations  of  city  business  men  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  farm  affairs  and  preach  the  duty  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

The  splendid  part  played  by  the  farmers  of  the  nation  during  the 
war  probably  never  will  be  understood  or  fully  appreciated  by  our 
people.  More  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  our  fighting  men  came 
from  the  farms,  and,  after  sending  their  sons  to  the  camps,  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  with  the  help  of  the  younger  children,  turned  to  and 
produced  more  food  than  was  ever  before  produced  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  area  of  land.  *  *  * 

We  are  pledged  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions 
shall  make  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  home  market  for 
American  labor,  American  agriculture  and  American  industry.  For 
a  permanent  good  fortune  all  must  have  a  common  interest.  If  we 
are  to  build  up  a  self-sustaining  agriculture  here  at  home,  the  farmer 
must  be  protected  from  unfair  competition  from  those  countries 
where  agriculture  is  still  being  exploited  and  where  the  standards  of 
living  on  the  farm  are  much  lower  than  here.  We  have  asked  for 
higher  American  standards,  let  us  maintain  them.  *  *  * 

The  farmers  of  the  corn  belt,  for  example,  are  already  threatened 
with  unfair  competition  from  the  Argentine,  whose  rich  soil  is  being 
exploited  in  heedless  fashion,  and  where  the  renters  who  farm  it  are 
living  under  conditions  more  miserable  than  the  poorest  tenants  in 
the  United  States.  *  *  *  Now  that  consumption  at  home  is  so 
nearly  reaching  normal  production,  the  American  farmer  has  a  right 
to  insist  that  in  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries  he  shall  have 
the  same  consideration  that  is  accorded  to  other  industries,  and  we 
mean  to  protect  them  all. 


Nobody  can  ever  make  me  believe  the  heart  of  America  is  not 
everlastingly  right.  It  is  the  same  heart  North  and  South  and  East 
and  West. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  come  to  realize  that  we  must 
face  momentous  problems— world  problems,  but  more  particularly  our 
own  problems — and  must  face  them  with  resolute  courage  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  patriotic  determination.  *  *  * 

There  are  sure  to  be  reverses.  There  will  be  endless  discour¬ 
agement,  but  a  confident  America  will  face  them  all  with  good 
courage.  And  we  will  win. — Harding  at  New  Orleans,  1920. 
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WHY  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  ARE 
PROTECTIONISTS 

(Extracts  from  their  letters  to  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  New  York) 

“  When  the  travelling  salesman  sells  foreign-made  goods  to  his 
customers,  he  is  selling  foreign  labor  and  is  an  unwilling  partner  to 
building  up  foreign  business  as  against  American  business — he  is 
selling  both  the  laboring  man  and  himself  out  of  a  job.” — C.  L. 
Winters,  Peoria,  Ill. 

“  Because  of  keen  observation  and  understanding,  commercial 
travelers  see  that  Protection  produces  prosperity,  general  welfare, 
and  good  wages,  stabilizes  our  market,  promotes  trade,  larger  sales, 
more  commissions  and  easier  sales.”— Alton  M.  Worden,  Black  Cat 
Textile  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  *  *  *  As  a  people 
we  should  be  bound  together  with  one  common  purpose.  *  *  *  We 
are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  that  out  of  this  protection  may  come 
strength  and  confidence.” — C.  A.  W.  Bubar,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

“  The  manufacturer,  the  workman  and  the  consumer  should  be 
protected :  the  manufacturer,  that  he  may  be  able  to  sustain  the  high 
standard  of  goods ;  the  workman,  that  he  may  receive  better  salary ; 
the  consumer,  that  he  may  receive  first  class  merchandise  and  be 
protected  from  the  inferior  goods  dumped  into  this  country  and 
accepted  because  of  the  lack  of  observation  by  the  average  American 
public.” — E.  G.  Nock,  Elberton,  Ga. 

“  Without  diversified  lines  of  manufacture  no  country  can  become 
great  commercially  and  self-sustaining.  Let  us  protect  what  we 
already  have  and  encourage  production  in  the  lines  wherein  we  are 
weak.” — Lyle  B.  Chase,  Philadelphia. 

“  Protection  also  encourages  genius.  Invention  and  improvements 
follow  as  a  natural  result;  consequently  *  *  *  we  are  buying  a 
better  article  for  less  money  than  we  did  before  it  was  produced  in 
this  Country.” — E.  S.  Colwell,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“  Protection  is  needed  for  developed  industries,  as  well  as  for 
infant  industries,  because  cheap  labor  conditions  still  prevail  abroad, 
and  until  they  are  abolished  (which  they  never  will  be)  just  so  long 
will  a  protective  tariff  be  required  for  all  our  industries.”— James  S. 
Clark,  Philadelphia. 

“  I  am  reminded  of  McKinley’s  statement  during  the  campaign 
of  1896:  ‘  Open  the  Mills  and  not  the  Mints.’  Today  the  slogan 
should  be:  ‘Open  the  Mills  and  not  the  Ports.’” — A.  H.  Rice, 
Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

“  Protection  stimulates  manufacture  at  home,  gives  employment 
to  a  greater  number  and  at  better  wages,  increases  the  buying  power 
of  people  generally,  and  creates  a  greater  demand  for  the  things  the 
traveler  sells.” — J.  W.  Henry,  Georgetown,  Ill. 

“  At  this  time  protection  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  American  manufacturer  against  foreign  goods  being  dumped  on 
this  market  at  the  close  of  the  war.” — C.  R.  Lloyd,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
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PART  III 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  EUROPE 

EXPERIENCES  OF  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE, 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  FRANCE 
AND  GERMANY 


History  is  the  eye  of  prophecy 


BRAZIL’S  AMAZING  EXPANSION 

It  is  to  Brazil,  on  the  South  American  continent,  that  history 
probably  will  concede  the  pre-eminent  place  as  an  exhibit  of  what  a 
war  thousands  of  miles  away  and  on  another  continent  can  force  a 
nation  to  do,  even  though  that  nation  previously  had  been  thought 
to  lack  initiative,  full  blown  commercial  and  industrial  experience 
and  capital. 

Brazil  has  a  territory  of  3,290,000  square  miles,  larger  than  the 
United  States  excluding  Alaska,  but  the  population  is  only  one-quarter 
as  great  as  ours.  In  1913  Brazil  was  dependent  largely  on  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  manufactured  articles.  In  return 
she  exported  raw  materials.  Unlike  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East,  she  gained  nothing  in  foreign  trade  from  the  war.  In  1913  her 
imports  were  $326,000,000  and  her  exports  $313,000,000.  In  1918 
her  imports  were  $247,351,000  and  her  exports  $284,275,000,  with 
prices  higher  all  around,  which  made  the  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
her  foreign  trade  much  greater  than  the  shrinkage  in  price.  But 
Brazil  gained  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

The  change  which  came  over  Brazil  was  principally  internal. 
Unable,  on  account  of  England’s  preoccupation  in  the  war  and  to  the 
lack  of  ocean  tonnage,  to  obtain  manufactures  from  abroad,  Brazil 
set  to  work  to  satisfy  her  own  needs.  Cotton  had  been  raised  and 
used  by  the  natives  before  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Europeans. 
Yet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  republic  obtained  most  of  its  cotton 
goods  from  England.  In  the  principal  manufacturing  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  1913  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  $2,000,000 
and  the  domestic  manufactures  to  $2,750,000.  In  1918  imports 
stood  at  $2,750,000,  but  manufactures  of  cotton  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  more  than  $25,000,000. 

This  increase  of  ten  to  twelve  times  in  domestic  production  held 
true  in  many  manufactured  commodities.  In  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war  official  reports  show  that  700  new  factories  were  estab¬ 
lished,  328  in  Sao  Paulo  alone,  to  produce  chemicals,  furniture,  paper, 
leather  goods,  machinery,  toys  and  almost  every  other  conceivable 
necessary  of  civilization,  goods  which  Brazil  had  obtained  previously 
by  importation.  The  report  setting  forth  Brazil’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  goes  into  exhaustive  details  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
economic  structure  of  that  country  has  undergone  a  drastic  change. 
These  transformations  were  evident  at  the  time  they  took  place,  but 
what  they  actually  meant  was  not  fully  grasped  while  the  plants 
were  all  engaged  in  production  to  meet  demand.  Now  that  reaction 
has  overtaken  Brazil  she,  like  her  contemporaries,  can  contemplate 
in  the  cold  clear  light  of  right  perspective  that  almost  magic  period  of 
expansion  and  the  responsibilities  it  has  brought  to  her  people  and 
to  the  Government. 

Brazil  has  more  factories  and  a  larger  manufacturing  capacity 
than  all  other  South  American  coun tries  combined.  Rich  in  natural 
resources  and  only  at  the  threshold  of  development,  Brazil  has  it 
within  her  power  to  become  one  of  the  leading  commercial  nations 
of  the  world. — New  York  Herald. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


SIGNIFICANT  LESSONS  PROM  THE  HANSEATIC 

LEAGUE 

In  the  thirteenth  century  national  governments  were  all 
small  and  weak.  The  sea  was  infested  by  pirates  and  the 
land  by  robbers.  In  1241  the  two  cities  of  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defense.  Before  the 
close  of  that  century  this  league  embraced  all  important 
places  on  the  Baltic  and  North  seas  and  the  rivers  flowing 
into  them,  about  85  cities  in  all.  This  confederation  adopted 
the  name  “Hansa,”  low  German  for  league,  and  is  usually 
called  by  the  tautological  name  “The  Hanseatic  League.” 

This  league  existed  for  about  three  centuries.  It  gradu¬ 
ally  achieved  great  wealth  and  power.  For  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  it  treated  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  as 
vassals.  It  colonized  and  civilized  the  whole  southeastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  held  the 
crown  of  England  in  pawn  for  loans.  To  build  up  its  ship¬ 
ping  it  adopted  the  maritime  policy  of  Venice,  later 
adopted  by  England,  by  enacting  that  all  Hanseatic  goods 
should  be  carried  in  Hanseatic  ships.  To  protect  its  com¬ 
merce  it  created  a  powerful  navy,  and  it  sometimes  loaned 
ships  of  war  to  kings.  It  was  courted  by  all  the  potentates 
of  Europe. 

During  the  period  of  its  power  it  did  several  things 
worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  world.  It 
cleared  the  seas  of  pirates.  At  a  time  when  coinage  was 
debased  in  many  lands  its  commercial  honor  was  held  so 
high  that  its  coins  were  readily  accepted  everywhere.  It 
gave  to  the  world  the  fine  word  “sterling,”  the  Eng¬ 
lish  term  “pound  sterling”  being  derived  from  “Easter¬ 
ling,”  the  name  by  which  these  Hansard  traders  were 
known  in  England. 

In  1252  the  Hansards  established  a  factory  at  Bruges  in 
Belgium.  In  1272  they  established  one  at  Novgorod  in 
Russia  and  another  at  Bergen  in  Norway.  They  encouraged 
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agriculture  in  Poland,  sheep  raising  in  England,  iron  pro¬ 
duction  in  Sweden,  and  manufacturing  at  the  three  places 
where  they  had  factories.  They  promoted  the  idea  that  the 
people  of  Europe  should  “buy  where  they  can  buy  the 
cheapest”  without  regard  to  other  considerations.  What 
they  wanted  was  the  commission  of  the  middleman,  and  so 
the  farther  apart  were  the  producers  and  the  consumers  the 
better  for  the  Hansards. 

The  Hanseatic  league  has  passed  away,  the  “free 
cities”  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck  being  among  the 
few  reminders  of  it.  The  mighty  organization  that  long 
ruled  the  seas  is  now  known  only  to  students  of  history.  Why 
did  this  league,  so  eminently  worthy  in  many  ways,  die  out  1 
For  two  reasons  chiefly:  The  Hansards  lacked  nationality , 
and  their  industrial  life  was  not  a  balanced  one.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  league  was  essentially  commerce.  It  illustrated 
the  dictum  of  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations :  “A 
merchant  is  not  necessarily  a  citizen  of  any  particular 
country7-.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade.  ’  ’ 

Poland  as  a  nation  later  passed  from  the  map,  and  its 
nationality  has  only  recently  been  restored.  For  centuries 
Poland  had  nationality,  but  it  lacked  diversity  of  industry, 
as  it  does  yet.  In  the  language  of  Friederich  List,  the  great 
German  economist  who  in  1844  wrote  an  epoch-making  book 
on  the  tariff:  “Her  aristocracy  preferred  to  export  the 
paltry  fruits  of  serf  labor  to  foreign  markets  and  obtain  in 
return  the  cheap  and  fine  goods  made  by  foreign  countries.  ’  ’ 
For  that  reason  primarily  Poland  fell. 

By  contrast,  England  (which  had  nationality)  about  that 
time  began  the  policy  of  building  up  diversified  industry. 
Her  statesman-king  Edward  III  concluded  that  his  people 
could  do  something  more  useful  to  themselves  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  country  than  to  export  raw  wool  and  import 
woolen  cloth.  So  he  induced  Flemish  weavers  to  migrate  to 
England,  as  shown  more  fully  in  another  chapter,  by  putting 
on  wool  a  prohibitive  export  duty  and  forbidding  in  England 
the  wearing  of  foreign-made  woolens.  Then  England  began 
to  grow  rich  and  great. 
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CHARLES  H.  SABIN’S  GROUNDS  FOR  OPTIMISM 

There  is  so  much  in  the  present  situation  to  inspire  confidence 
and  hope  for  the  future  that  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  for  anyone 
to  paint  the  picture  so  blackly,  through  either  ignorance  or  intent, 
that  these  vital  facts  are  obscured.  To  cite  a  few  pertinent  facts: 
This  country  will  harvest  this  year  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  its 
history;  its  transportation  congestion  has  been  relieved  and  its  rail¬ 
road  system  is  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  on  a  sound  financial 
and  operating  basis;  we  have  passed  through  a  national  election 
and  assured  four  years  of  sane  administration  of  public  affairs;  our 
banking  system  has  withstood  the  greatest  credit  strain  in  its  history 
and  is  on  a  sound  and  workable  basis;  the  accumulated  surplus  of 
five  years  of  splendid  prosperity  is  stored  in  many  ways  for  our 
continued  use ;  the  markets  of  the  world  demand  our  products  and  a 
great  mercantile  marine  is  prepared  to  transport  them;  this  country 
has  not  been  over-built  or  over-extended  in  any  of  its  underlying 
activities,  and  faces  no  program  of  readjustment  along  these  lines 
such  as  usually  precipitates  panic  conditions.  We  are  in  the  soundest 
financial,  industrial  and  political  condition  of  any  important  nation 
in  the  world. — The  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  in  The  Guaranty  News. 


AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS 

When  the  tendency  in  Europe  is  to  greater  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  in  business,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  country  the  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  has  been  demonstrated  anew  by 
a  canvass  of  newspaper  editors.  About  a  year  ago  a  press  agency 
submitted  the  question:  “  What  is  the  sentiment  in  your  community 
on  government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads?  ”  Forty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  editors  answered,  and  81  per  cent,  of  them  were 
against  public  ownership,  u  per  cent,  for,  and  8  per  cent,  in  doubt. 

Recently  a  canvass  has  been  made  on  the  question:  “Does 
public  opinion  favor  ownership  and  operation  of  industries  by  the 
Federal  ownership?  ”  Forty-one  per  cent,  answered  and  87  per  cent, 
were  against,  10  per  cent,  for,  and  3  per  cent,  in  doubt.  Opinion 
is  thus  more  decidedly  against  public  operation  of  other  industries 
than  against  that  of  railroads,  and  those  in  doubt  are  only  3  as  against 
8  per  cent. 

In  the  ratio  of  about  nine  to  one  the  American  people  are  in  favor 
of  the  American  plan  of  leaving  industry  to  private  enterprise.  This 
verdict  is  given  in  the  presence  of  wrecked  industry  in  Russia,  of  a 
nation-wide  strike  following  government  control  of  coal  mines  in 
Britain,  and  of  paralysis  of  Italian  industry  when  workmen,  backed 
by  the  Government,  seize  control.  The  waste  and  failure  which 
have  followed  experiments  of  the  Wilson  Administration  in  the  same 
field  also  form  an  object  lesson.  Americans  will  not  try  on  themselves 
experiments  which  have  failed  so  lamentably  in  other  countries. — 
Portland  Oregonian. 
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PATRIOTIC  RESOLUTIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITYT 
WORKING  GIRLS’  VACATION  ASSOCIATION 


We  believe  that  loyalty  to  America  and  to  American  ideals  is 
the  first  duty  of  every  citizen ; 

That  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  work  for  his  or  her  living  and  to 
acquire  property  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  unassailable  by  any  theory  of  force ; 

That  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  imposes  upon  the  citizen  a 
direct  obligation  and  duty  to  support  the  Constitution ; 

That  the  rights  of  the  public  are  superior  to  the  rights  of  any 
citizen  or  class ; 

That  our  American  democracy  should  never  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  minority; 

That  cooperation  and  various  methods  of  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  between  employer  and  employee  are  essential  to  their  mutual 
welfare  and  to  that  of  the  public ; 

That  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to  render  loyal  services 
to  the  State,  to  the  community  and  to  the  employer  imposes  an  equal 
responsibility  upon  the  State,  the  community  and  the  employer  to 
return  value  received ;  and 

That  the  evils  and  injustices  of  this  world  cannot  be  remedied 
by  doctrines  and  propaganda  which  encourage  violence  or  foment 
hostilities  as  between  classes,  but  may  best  be  corrected  by  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence. 


GERMAN  LABOR  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

We  cannot  work  with  the  Bolsheviki.  Their  every  word  and  every 
act  reflect  a  desire  to  dictate.  Modern  men  and  women  will  not  be 
trampled  upon  by  tyrants  of  any  school  of  thought.  Militarism  is 
bad  and  even  intolerable,  but  Bolshevism  is  no  less  so.  Bolshevism, 
indeed,  has  qualities  and  results  that  are  even  worse — anarchy, 
robbery,  and  barbarism. 

Germany  accepts  democracy.  Germany  would  build  its  future 
state  up  on  the  instructed  will  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  fight 
militarism  and  so-called  proletariatism  with  equal  resolution.  Our 
call  is  to  labor  throughout  the  world,  and  we  say,  “  Close  your  ranks 
for  support  of  the  principles  of  democracy.”  *  *  *  We  think  that 
trade  unions  in  all  countries  are  far  from  favoring  Bolshevism  and 
should  organize  to  fight  its  unspeakable  follies  and  perils. — Herr 
Grassmann,  Labor  Leader. 
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HOW  AND  WHY  ENGLAND  ABANDONED 
PROTECTION 

Seven  centuries  ago  Great  Britain  was  almost  wholly  an 
agricultural  country  and  very  poor.  Though  possessed  of 
vast  iron  mines,  even  iron  was  imported  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  for  the  use  of  English  blacksmiths.  She  produced 
much  wool  but  no  woolens.  “All  the  world  was  clothed  in 
English  wool  wrought  by  Flemish  weavers. 

Strangers  manufactured  for  her,  acted  as  her  merchants 
in  her  large  cities,  and  filled  her  ports  with  their  ships.” 
The  proverb  then  current  was :  ‘  ‘  The  stranger  buys  of  the 
Englishman  the  fox’s  skin  for  a  groat  and  sells  him  the  tail 
for  a  shilling.” 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  without  domestic 
manufactures  and  commerce,  even  agriculture  in  England 
was  backward.  “The  tillage  of  fields  was  very  imperfect, 
producing  extremely  scanty  crops;  the  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry  were  crude ;  oxen  were  so  badly  fed  that  it  required 
six  of  them  to  draw  a  plough,  which  barely  turned  up  half 
an  acre  in  a  summer’s  day.  *  #  *  As  the  cultivation  of 
artificial  grasses  and  turnips  was  unknown,  winter  prov¬ 
ender  for  cattle  was  very  scarce;  hence  many  were  killed 
before  they  were  fat.  *  *  *  The  roots  that  now  smoke 

on  our  table,  cabbages,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  were  unknown 
in  England.” 

Cloth  was  so  expensive  that  ordinary  linen  shirts  were 
devised  by  will  from  one  generation  to  another.  “In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  iron  for  the  tires  of 
wagons  and  carts  was  so. dear  in  England  that  many  wheels 
were  not  tired,  and  iron  teeth  for  English  harrows  were 
unknown.  *  *  *  There  were  few  chimneys  even  in  the 

capital  towns;  the  fire  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
issued  out  of  the  roof  or  door  or  window.”  Glass  windows 
were  practically  unknown.  The  people  slept  on  straw  pal¬ 
lets,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  Even  Queen  Elizabeth 
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had  no  carpets  on  her  floors.  History  records  it  as  an 
achievement  that  “In  1560  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings, 
knit  in  England,  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth.”  The 
result?  In  the  five  hundred  years  from  1075  to  1575  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  was  but  little  more  than 
doubled.  Customs,  chiefly  on  exports,  were  levied  simply  to 
fill  the  King’s  purse — “for  revenue  only.” 

BEGINNINGS  OE  PROTECTION  IN  ENGLAND 

From  the  time  when,  in  1337,  England’s  far-seeing  king, 
Edward  III,  laid  the  prohibitive  export  duty  of  forty  shil¬ 
lings  a  sack  on  wool,  and  thereby  compelled  Flemish  wool- 
workers  to  migrate  to  England,  thus  promoting  in  England 
the  woolen  goods  industry,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  a  period  of  over  five  hundred  years,  the 
English  government,  with  some  backsliding  but  with  grad¬ 
ually  growing  clearness  of  vision,  acted  more  and  more  upon 
the  theory  that  by  wise  revenue  arrangements  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  can  do  much  to  direct,  protect  and  upbuild 
its  industries.  As  Friedrich  List,  the  Great  German  econ¬ 
omist,  well  said :  “From  every  country  of  the  Continent  this 
island  borrowed  its  peculiar  aptitudes  and  planted  them 
under  the  shelter  of  her  tariffs  upon  her  own  soil.  *  *  * 

Once  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  industry  she  fostered  and 
nourished  it  for  centuries.  ’  ’ 

It  was  not  until  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  end¬ 
ing  in  1603,  however,  that  the  policy  of  levying  customs 
duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  home  industries  became 
the  well-defined  policy  of  England.  Under  the  protective 
policy,  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  to  England,  among  other 
things,  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  cutlery.  Within  the 
next  century,  through  the  same  policy,  were  introduced 
many  manufactures  such  as  those  of  silks,  felts,  gloves  and 
fine  iron  wares.  Protection  laid  the  foundations  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  other 
great  manufacturing  centers  in  England.  Protection  more 
extreme  than  was  ever  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  absolute  prohibition,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  giant  industries  of  Great  Britain  were 
established  and  developed.  Under  protection  she  became 
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the  richest  country  in  the  world,  with  fleets  whose  sails 
whitened  every  sea. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  her  protective  tariff  system, 
new  inventions  and  improvements  in  methods  were  natur¬ 
ally  developed  there.  Between  1738  and  1800  ten  epoch- 
making  inventions  and  a  great  multitude  of  minor  ones  were 
patented  in  Great  Britain.  Among  these  were  the  spinning 
jenny,  invented  by  James  Hargreaves  and  named  after  his 
wife,  soon  improved  by  Arkwright  and  Compton,  and  the 
power  loom  invented  by  Edward  Cartwright.  During  that 
period  also  was  developed  the  steam  engine,  the  invention 
of  a  Briton,  James  Watt.  In  order  that  England’s  rivals 
might  not  profit  by  these  improvements,  people  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  to  send  or  carry  out  of  England  any  pat¬ 
ented  machines  or  designs  for  their  manufacture.  They 
could  not  be  sent  even  to  England’s  colonies.  Out  of  these 
inventions  grew  the  factory  system  devised  by  Richard 
Arkwright,  another  Englishman,  which  gave  greatly  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  to  manufacture  and  thereby  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  the  product. 

From  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  backward  of  European 
nations,  England  under  protection  became  the  richest  and 
most  advanced. 

INTRODUCING  THE  NON-PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

But  in  1846,  under  the  lead  of  Richard  Cobden  and 
others,  known  as  “the  Manchester  School,”  the  United 
Kingdom  took  her  first  big  step  toward  the  abandonment  of 
her  ancient  policy  of  protection  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  under  which  wheat  and  other  farm  products  had  been 
dutiable.  Until  that  time,  says  the  Report  on  Agriculture 
by  the  British  Tariff  Commission,  1906,  “the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  had  been  the  central  feature  of  a  policy 
the  objects  of  which  were  national  strength  and  security, 
the  increase  of  employment  and  the  provision  of  a  plentiful 
subsistence  for  the  people.  The  so-called  Corn  Laws  formed 
only  one  group  amongst  the  various  measures  which  were 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  *  *  *  Under 

this  historic  policy  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  made 
great  progress ;  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  home- 
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grown  corn  [wheat  and  rye]  provided  for  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.  *  *  *  In  the  period  1831  to  1833  home-grown 

supplies  provided  food  for  96  per  cent,  of  her  population, 
or  for  nearly  twenty-four  million  persons.” 

Cobden  and  most  of  the  other  leaders  in  the  fight  against 
the  Corn  Laws  were  manufacturers.  They  were  aiming  to 
make  Great  Britain  the  workshop  of  the  world,  with  a 
monopoly,  if  possible,  of  the  world’s  manufacture.  She  had 
brought  out  great  inventions.  She  had  skilled  workmen. 
She  was  then  by  far  the  richest  country  on  earth.  But  her 
workingmen  felt  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth 
they  were  helping  to  create,  and  were  demanding  an  increase 
of  wages.  Great  Britain  was  determined  to  undersell  the 
world  in  manufactures,  break  down  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  in  other  countries,  increase  her  leadership  as  the 
great  manufacturing  country  of  the  world  and  obtain  a 
world-monopoly  of  manufacturing,  if  possible.  To  insure 
cheap  production  she  felt  compelled  to  keep  wages  down. 

Instead  of  granting  an  increase  of  pay  to  her  working¬ 
men,  she  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  promised  to  satisfv 
them  as  amounting  to  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  reduce  to 
the  utmost  their  cost  of  living.  To  that  end,  in  1846,  she 
removed  her  duties  on  wheat  and  many  other  food  products. 

In  1837  the  crops  were  bad  and  the  price  of  food  was 
veiy  high.  In  1838  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  for¬ 
mally  organized.  This  was  a  league  primarily  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  At  great  expense  this  League  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  “campaign  of  education.  ”  Among  the  farmers  the 
argument  was  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  higher  under 
“free  trade”  than  it  had  been  under  protection,  “owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  employment  in  factories.”  Thev 
appealed  to  the  vanity  of  the  British  farmer,  too  telling 
him  how  much  more  skillful  he  was  than  the  farmers  of 
other  countries,  and  how,  with  his  superior  knowledge  of 
scientific  farming,  he  could  defy  all  competition.  In  1842 
the  League  gave  prizes  for  “the  best  practical  essays  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Corn  Law  on  tenant 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  and  the  advantages  those  classes 
would  derive  from  its  total  and  immediate  repeal.”  The 
essay  that  took  first  prize  was  written  by  George  Hope 
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On  page  13  of  this  essay,  Mr.  Hope  said  to  the  farmers: 
“Upon  this  subject  of  protection,  let  me  remind  yon  that 
you  have,  always  secured  to  you,  the  natural  protection 
of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  corn  from  distant  countries.” 
Even  as  late  as  1876  Thorold  Rogers  declared  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica,  in  his  article  on  “Free  Trade,”  that 
British  agriculture  was  safe  from  foreign  attack. 

But  the  real  object  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  to 
secure  cheaper  food  products,  and  in  the  manufacturing 
centers  and  among  the  commercial  classes  the  battle  cry  of 
its  members  was  “Cheap  bread  and  the  removal  of  taxes 
from  the  food  of  the  poor.”  In  1845  came  the  opportunity 
for  which  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  been  working 
and  waiting.  The  wheat  harvest  that  year  was  a  failure. 
The  price  of  food  went  up  and  the  poor  suffered.  The 
League  attributed  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  distress 
in  the  country  to  the  Corn  Laws — to  the  tariff  on  food 
products. 

CURTISS  OX  HOW  IT  WAS  DONE 

.  The  following  account  of  the  method  by  which  Great 
Britain  took  her  great  step  toward  the  abandomnent  of 
protection  is  taken  from  that  rich  mine  of  information, 
Protection  and  Prosperity,  by  George  B.  Curtiss : 

The  following  year,  1846,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  British  legislation.  The  session  of  Parliament  opened 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  address  upon  the  Queen’s  speech  made  an  important  announce¬ 
ment  when  he  said:  “My  opinions  on  the  subject  of  protection 
have  undergone  a  change.  ’  ’  This  was  followed  by  the  presentation, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  of  the  famous  measure  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  bill  provided  for  the  repeal  of  all  protective  duties  on 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  vegetables,  maize  and  buckwheat,  retain¬ 
ing  them  under  a  sliding  scale  of  diminishing  duties  until  1849, 
when  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the  farm  should  take  effect.  It 
repealed  the  duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  beef,  bacon,  animal  food, 
vegetables  and  poultry,  while  it  continued  a  small  duty  on  butter, 
cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish,  for  revenue  purposes.  The  chief  textile 
fabrics,  cottons,  woolens  and  linen,  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  as 
were  also  the  principal  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  while  protection  was  wholly  taken  from  the 
agriculturists,  only  those  manufactured  articles  were  placed  on  the 
free  list  in  which  the  English  people  held  an  undoubted  supremacy. 
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The  duty  on  silk  manufactures  was  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  Those  industries  in  which  machinery  had  not  been 
fully  introduced  were  still  accorded  a  moderate  degree  of 
protection.  *  *  * 

While  it  is  commonly  stated  that  free  trade  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1846,  yet  this  is  true  only  in  part.  Protection  was 
withdrawn  from  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  kingdom,  duties 
were  removed  from  raw  materials,  and  from  the  products  of  the 
great  textile,  iron  and  steel  industries ;  at  the  same  time,  a  moderate, 
and,  what  was  regarded  as  adequate,  protection  was  maintained  in 
favor  of  many  minor  industries.  The  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted 
yarns  were  removed  in  1853,  at  which  time  a  further  reduction  of 
the  tariff  was  made  under  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
question  of  the  modification  in  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  they 
proposed  to  abolish  all  duties  on  articles  of  manufacture,  “except 
such  as  are  in  the  last  stage  as  finished  articles,  and  are  commonly 
connected  with  hand  labor ;  in  regard  to  which  cases,  we  have  thought 
it  more  prudent  and  proper  to  proceed  in  the  mode  not  of  abolition, 
but  of  reduction.  ’  ’  A  duty  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
was  continued  on  some  articles,  with  the  exception  of  silk,  which 
was  fifteen  per  cent.,  until  1861  and  1862,  when  all  duties  were 
swept  away,  and  the  work  which  was  begun  by  Cobden  and  his 
associates,  and  carried  through  Parliament  under  the  nominal  leader¬ 
ship  of  Peel,  was  consummated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

STRONG  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CHANGE 

Tlie  repeal  of  tlie  Coin  Laws  was  not  accomplished  with¬ 
out  opposition.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  said :  ‘  ‘  The  effect  of 
free  trade  may  be  to  increase  the  exports,  but  the  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  manufactures  will  fall  oft'  in  equal  proportion 
as  agriculturists  will  be  deprived  of  funds  wherewith  to 
purchase  them.” 

Lord  Derby,  speaking  in  defense  of  agriculture  said 
concerning  the  Corn  Laws  of  1842:  “The  object  of  this 
and  every  Corn  Law  I  take  it  to  be,  to  place  this  country  in 
a  state  of  virtual  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  its 
supply  of  food.  *  *  *  Protection  has  fully  effected  its 
object.  By  its  means  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  demand  of  our  increasing  population  ” 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  1846,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  with  prophetic  vis¬ 
ion,  said :  “It  may  be  in  vain  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their 
intoxication,  to  tell  them  that  there  will  be  an  awakenin°"  of 
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bitterness.  It  may  be  idle  now,  in  the  spring-tide  of  their 
economic  frenzy,  to  warn  them  that  there  will  be  an  ebb 
of  trouble.  But  the  dark  and  inevitable  hour  will  arrive : 
then — when  their  spirit  is  softened  by  misfortune — they  will 
recur  to  those  principles  which  made  England  great.  They 
may  then  perchance  remember,  not  with  unkindness,  those 
who,  betrayed  and  deserted,  were  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  struggle  for  the  good  old  cause — the  cause  with 
which  are  associated  principles  the  most  popular,  sentiments 
the  most  entirely  rational — the  cause  of  labor,  the  cause  of 
the  people,  the  cause  of  England.” 

When,  during  the  late  World  War,  Great  Britain’s  food 
supply  was  threatened  by  German  submarines,  this  remark¬ 
able  prediction  must  have  often  been  recalled  by  well- 
informed  Britons. 

That  Cobden  was  aware  of  the  importance  to  any  nation 
of  having  an  ample  domestic  food  supply  is  shown  by  a 
speech  that  he  made  on  October  29,  1862,  when  among  other 
things  he  said:  “And  I  will  say  this,  that  I  doubt  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  great  body  of  industrial  people  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  continually  live  in  dependence  upon  foreign  powers 
for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw  material,  knowing  that  a 
system  of  warfare  exists  by  which  at  any  moment,  without 
notice,  without  any  help  on  their  part  or  means  of  preven¬ 
tion,  they  are  liable  to  have  the  raw  material  and  the  food 
withdrawal  from  them.” 

MOTIVE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 

Knowing  Great  Britain’s  secure  insular  position,  the 
tremendous  impetus  that  she  had  acquired  during  centuries 
of  development  under  the  protective  tariff  system— the 
enormous  wealth  she  had  accumulated,  the  low  rates  of 
interest  of  which  her  manufacturers  had  therefore  the 
benefit,  her  vast  supply  of  the  fundamental  raw  materials 
coal  and  iron,  tin  and  wool,  the  skill  which  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  her  workmen,  her  mighty  shipping  interests  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  navigation  policy  begun  by  the  far- 
seeing  Cromwell — British  manufacturers  felt  that  if  they 
could  get  the  rest  of  mankind  to  adopt  what  they  seductively 
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called  “free  trade,”  they  could  take  the  raw  material  of  the 
world  at  a  low  price,  convert  it  into  manufactured  products, 
and  return  it  at  handsome  profits  to  the  countries  produc¬ 
ing  the  raw  material.  National  pride  was  appealed  to. 
England’s  people  were  taught  that  she  would  thus  become 
not  simply  mistress  of  the  sea  but  also  practically  mistress 
of  the  world,  for  whom  all  the  rest  of  mankind  would  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of  water. 

The  motive  of  the  whole  movement  was  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Goderich  in  addressing  the  House  of  Lords  :  ‘  ‘  Other 
nations  know,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite  and  those 
who  act  with  him,  that  what  we  mean  by  free  trade  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantage  we 
enjoy,  to  get  the  monopoly  of  all  their  markets  for  our 
manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all,  from  ever 
becoming  manufacturing  nations.” 

In  his  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes,  Frederick 
Engle  said:  “England  was  to  become  the  workshop  of  the 
world;  all  other  countries  were  to  become  for  England  what 
Ireland  already  was — markets  for  her  manufactured  goods, 
supplying  her  in  return  with  raw  materials  and  food.  Eng¬ 
land,  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  an  agricultural 
world,  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  corn  and  cotton- 
growing  Irelands  revolving  around  her,  the  industrial  sun. 
What  a  glorious  prospect!” 

HOW  CONVINCE  OTHER  NATIONS? 

The  problem  was  how  to  get  other  nations  to  abandon 
protection.  For  years  prior  to  1846  talented  writers  had 
been  employed  by  the  Cobdenites,  the  products  of  whose 
pens  were  distributed  extensively  not  only  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  but  also  throughout  other  countries.  After 
1846  the  campaign  in  protective  countries  for  what  was 
attractively  labeled  “free  trade”  was  pushed  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor.  “Buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest”  be¬ 
came  the  campaign  slogan  with  which  protective  tariffs  in 
other  countries  were  to  be  broken  down  and  their  industries 
destroyed.  As  we  have  seen,  England  had  by  1853  removed 
the  duty  from  nearly  all  of  her  own  manufactured  products. 
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She  could,  therefore,  say  to  the  people  of  other  lands,  “We 
have  shown  our  faith  by  our  works;  we  urge  you  to  do 
simply  what  we  ourselves  have  already  done.” 

The  promise  of  “cheap  goods  for  the  consumer,”  which 
she  made  in  every  land,  had  its  effect.  England  actually 
succeeded  in  beguiling  a  number  of  nations  with  the  theory 
that  they  should  be  the  “producers  of  the  things  which  they 
were  fitted  to  produce” — food  and  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture — and  that  she,  with  her  splendid  facilities,  “could 
do  all  the  manufacturing  to  the  advantage  of  both.” 

Country  after  country  fell  before  the  English  “free- 
trade”  attack.  For  about  thirty  years  it  seemed  likely  that 
Cobden’s  prophecy — that  the  world  would  soon  adopt 
England’s  fiscal  policy  of  a  non-protective  tariff— -would 
be  fulfilled. 

The  first  country  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Cobden  campaign 
was  the  United  States.  For  years  British  “free  trade”  lit¬ 
erature  had  been  extensively  circulated  in  this  country.  In 
1846  we  adopted  the  Walker  tariff  law,  framed  largely  along 
the  lines  Cobden  himself  would  have  dictated  if  we  had  put 
him  in  control  of  our  national  affairs.  But  we  were  also 
the  first  to  recover  from  the  spell,  resuming  our  onward 
movement  toward  adequate  protection  just  before  the 
breaking  out  of  our  Civil  War.  Other  leading  countries 
returned  to  protection  as  follows:  Austria  in  1877  and  1879, 
Russia  in  1877  and  1881,  Germany  in  1879,  Spain  in  1877 
and  1882,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  in  1885,  and 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  1887-88. 

Except  in  this  country  and  in  France,  therefore,  the 
British  non-protective  tariff  system  had  quite  full  swing 
throughout  the  world  for  a  generation  prior  to  1876.  In 
that  year  began  the  commercial  battle  between  the  non- 
protective  system  used  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  protective  system  used  elsewhere  on  the  other  hand. 
After  another  generation  of  experience,  it  has  now  become 
possible  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems.  Before 
taking  up  that  contest  and  its  lessons,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  trace  briefly  the  movement  of  the  United  Kingdom 
toward  the  readoption  of  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  tariff 
experience  of  France  and  Germany. 
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STRONG  BRITISH  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  READOPTING  PROTECTION 

About  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  other  far-seeing 
Englishmen,  a  strong  movement  was  begun  in  the  United 
Kingdom  toward  the  readoption  of  her  time-honored  policy 
of  protection  to  home  industries.  But  it  took  the  great  war 
to  make  the  movement  really  formidable.  In  1915,  “as  a 
revenue  measure,”  ad  valorem  duties  of  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  were  levied  on  quite  a  number  of  com¬ 
peting  products  and  specific  duties  on  others.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  trend  of  things  that  the  old  practice  of 
eliminating  protection  by  the  imposition  of  excise  duties 
on  corresponding  domestic  production  was  either  omitted  or 
the  excise  was  made  lower  than  the  tariff  duties,  thus  leaving 
a  measure  of  protection.  And  in  collecting  ad  valorem 
duties,  the  values  of  imports  for  duty  purposes  are  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  foreign  costs  both  insurance  and  freights, 
so  that  the  duties  are  really  considerably  higher  than  thirty 
three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

Moreover,  protection  to  British  industry  is  afforded  in 
other  ways.  Under  stress  of  the  war,  an  elaborate  system 
of  licenses  has  been  evolved  through  which  British  indus¬ 
tries  are  afforded  incidental  protection  that  is  often  quite 
adequate.  Still  another  form  of  protection  to  British  in¬ 
dustry  is  afforded  by  discriminating  ocean  freight  rates, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
such  “raw  materials  of  manufacture”  as  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  exportation  of  British 
manufactures  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  December  20,  1920,  to  protect  the  domestic  dye  in¬ 
dustry,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  providing  that 
foreign  dyes  could  be  imported  only  under  the  license  sys¬ 
tem,  which  will  restrict  the  importation  of  such  synthetic 
dyes  as  can  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  quality  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  And  it  is  understood 
that  in  the  near  future  Parliament  will  enact  an  “anti¬ 
dumping”  law,  another  affording  protection  against  the 
importation  of  goods  whose  production  in  foreign  countries 
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is  helped  by  depreciated  currencies,  and  another  for  the 
protection  of  all  “hey”  industries. 

At  present  the  operation  of  the  license  system  is  often 
such  as  to  affect  adversely  importations  even  from  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  But  the  United  Kingdom 
seems  to  be  planning  to  build  up  a  real  Empire,  based  on 
community  of  interest  between  the  motherland  and  her 
possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  that  end,  what 
Chamberlain  used  to  call  “imperial  preference”  must  play 
an  important  part.  Indeed,  in  fixing  the  rates  of  import 
duties  above  referred  to,  the  United  Kingdom  already  gives 
to  her  Dominions  lower  rates  than  are  given  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  giving  evidence  that  she  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  deserve  again  the  high  praise  accorded  her  and  her 
time-honored  national  policy  by  Friedrich  List  about  1840 
as  follows:  “If  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  know  that 
any  branch  of  industry  can  be  made  profitable  in  course  of 
time  by  diligence,  skill  and  thrift;  who  does  not  know  that 
in  a  nation  which  has  already  made  some  progress  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  general  civilization,  young  industries,  however 
imperfect  and  dear  their  products  may  be  at  first,  will  soon, 
with  practice  and  under  stress  of  internal  competition,  equal 
those  of  older  countries  in  every  respect;  who  has  not 
realized  that  the  prosperity  of  each  separate  branch  of 
industry  is  conditioned  by  the  prosperity  of  every  other 
branch ;  who  does  not  know  to  what  degree  a  nation  can  de¬ 
velop  all  its  productive  powers  if  it  studiously  takes  care 
that  each  generation  should  continue  the  work  of  industry 
where  the  last  generation  left  off — let  him,  I  say,  study  the 
history  of  English  industry  before  he  essays  to  build  the¬ 
ories  and  to  give  advice  to  practical  statesmen,  into  whose 
hands  the  weal  and  woe  of  nations  is  entrusted.  ’  ’ 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  protective  tariff  system 
should  be  restored  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  near 
future.  Then  will  vanish  from  the  earth  the  last  vestige  of 
Cobden’s  well  laid  plans  through  his  noil-protective  tariff 
system,  and  Protection  will  be  fully  recognized  in  every 
country  on  earth. 
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What  has  most  impressed  me  is  that  every  great  prediction  that 
was  made  by  the  Manchester  school  has  failed  of  realization;  that 
other  nations  have  progressed  under  a  different  system  more  rapidly 
than  we  have;  that  our  comparative  decline  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  as  the  years  have  gone  on,  and  we  have  not  only  seen 
some  of  our  staple  industries  in  danger,  but  that  others  are  being 
threatened ;  we  have  lost  the  old  markets  and  have  now  no  hopes  of 
recovering  them.  The  new  markets  substituted  for  them  are  also 
in  turn  attacked,  and  if  they  are  taken  from  us  we  have  nothing  else 
to  fall  back  upon.  I  say  that  the  whole  civilized  world  has  rejected 
the  policy  that  we  have  adopted,  and  that  they  have  prospered  under 
conditions  which  we  were  led  to  believe  would  bring  about  their 
absolute  ruin.  I  think  well  enough  of  my  own  countrymen,  and  my 
own  country ;  but  after  all  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  the  only  sane 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Speech  at  London,  July  8,  1904. 


AMERICA’S  HIGHER  DUTY 

Within  the  decade,  1880-1890,  five  and  a  quarter  million  aliens 
entered  American  ports.  No  nation  in  history  ever  undertook  to 
assimilate  such  masses.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  tide  of 
immigration  rises  and  thousands  knock  at  the  gates  of  Ellis  Island 
every  week.  There  is  a  stampede  to  get  out  of  Poland,  Austria  and 
other  European  countries.  It  is  clear  that  either  the  doors  of 
immigration  must  be  closed,  or  effective  restriction  and  selection 
instituted.  There  are  American  standards  of  living,  and  American 
institutions  inherited  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  and  devel¬ 
oped  through  more  than  three  centimes  of  economic  and  political 
life.  These  things  are  unique,  precious  and  worth  fighting  for. 
They  are  worth  dying  for  if  need  be,  and  of  preserving  at  all  hazards 
for  ourselves  and  our  children — not  in  support  of  a  narrow  or  selfish 
nationalism,  but  as  a  sacred  duty  to  mankind.  These  standards 
are  gravely  imperiled  by  the  annual  addition  of  unsifted  millions 
of  newcomers  with  different  ideals  and  ways  of  life. 

We  have  no  right  to  carry  our  hospitality  one  step  beyond  the 
line  where  American  institutions  and  standards  of  living  are  brought 
into  serious  peril.  All  the  good  that  the  United  States  might  do 
through  indiscriminate  hospitality  would  not  compensate  for  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  the  Republic.  America’s  highest  duty  to  the  world 
and  to  herself  is  to  make  this  great  experiment  of  freedom  under 
law,  universal  education,  equal  suffrage  and  democratic  republican¬ 
ism  the  most  triumphant  success  that  can  be  attained.  By  holding 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  law  undimmed,  the  United  States  can  do 
more  for  Europe  than  by  allowing  its  slums  and  racial  hatredslto 
be  transplanted  on  this  soil. — Minneapolis  Journal. 
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HOW  FRANCE  BECAME  RICH 

In  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  1870-71, 
France  was  stunned  to  find  herself  unprepared  for  the  con¬ 
flict.  On  the  other  hand,  with  characteristic  foresight  Ger¬ 
many  was  a  marvel  of  preparedness.  In  battle  after  battle 
victory  perched  on  the  German  banner.  At  Sedan  the 
French  emperor  surrendered  with  a  large  army.  France 
shook  with  the  tread  of  German  troops.  Finally  Paris  itself 
was  surrounded.  Later  it  surrendered. 

France  was  required  to  pay  to  Germany  a  war  indemnity 
amounting  to  five  thousand  million  francs,  a  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  which  Bismarck  regarded  as  so  stupendous  that 
it  would  break  France  to  pay  it.  As  is  shown  in  another 
chapter,  Germany  had  at  that  time  practically  abandoned 
the  protective  tariff  policy  and  was  suffering  from  business; 
depression.  Four  years  later,  contrasting  the  then  indus¬ 
trial  condition  of  France  and  Germany,  the  British  Trade 
Journal  of  July  1,  1875,  contained  the  following  striking 
statement:  “It  was  a  cruel  taunt  to  throw  at  the  victor  of 
Sedan  that  the  milliards  of  war  indemnity  had  made  her 
no  richer  while  France  had  paid  them  and  felt  herself 
no  poorer.” 

Though  defeated  in  war,  France  revealed  financial  and 
industrial  strength  which  surprised  the  world.  Her  financial 
achievements  were  so  remarkable  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  she  became  so  rich. 

Modern  France  dates  from  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  the  year  in  which  we  adopted  our  national  constitution. 
Prior  to  that  time  two  names  among  her  statesmen  stand 
preeminent  in  connection  with  her  industrial  growth. 

Sully  was  the  great  finance  minister  of  King  Henry  ‘  ‘  of 
Navarre”  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  found  the  public  treasury  empty,  the  industries  of  the 
country  prostrated,  and  poverty  general  throughout  the 
land.  Through  his  protective  tariff  policy  he  brought  in 
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skilled  artisans  from  the  Netherlands  and  Venice.  He 
built  up  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons  and  the  tapestry  indus¬ 
try  of  Paris.  He  reformed  the  system  of  taxation  and 
largely  abolished  the  exemptions  from  taxes  enjoyed  before 
that  time  by  nobles  and  others.  He  insisted  on  honesty  and 
economy  in  public  expenditures.  “With  one-quarter  of  the 
former  taxes,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  a  surplus  of  twenty 
million  francs  was  yet  in  the  treasury.” 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  we  come 
to  the  brief  but  wonderful  career  of  the  man  whom  Henry 
C.  Carey  declared  “the  greatest  statesman  the  world  has 
yet  seen,”  Colbert.  Succeeding  Mazarin  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  Colbert  demonstrated  his  greatness  in  many  ways, 
among  them  by  reestablishing  the  system  of  protection  to 
the  industries  of  France.  Under  this  policy  Colbert  intro¬ 
duced  from  Holland  the  making  of  woolen  cloth,  and 
Chantilly  soon  became  noted  for  its  laces,  Cherbourg  for 
glasses,  Louvieres  for  cloths,  La  Savonniers  for  carpets. 
The  silk  industry  of  Lyons  and  the  Gobelin  tapesty  industry 
of  Paris  were  greatly  extended.  Colbert  died  in  1683. 

The  condition  of  France  in  1786,  notwithstanding  her 
recent  wars,  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Montague,  in 
his  Cambridge  Modern  History,  and  this  statement  is  amply 
confirmed  by  French  writers:  “However  empty  the  French 
treasury,  the  French  nation  was  at  this  time  prosperous. 
Industry  and  commerce  had  thriven  since  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  and  comfort  and  luxury  were  spreading.” 

FUNDAMENTAL  SEASON  FOR  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

In  1786  France  was  prosperous;  in  1789  her  people  were 
starving;  in  1793  the  guillotine  was  drenching  France  with 
blood.  In  six  years  the  Reign  of  Prosperity  had  been 
changed  into  the  Reign  of  Terror.  What  wrought  the 
change  %  In  his  book,  The  Strength  of  Nations,  Welsford 
says  :  “Free-trade  historians  probably  scored  their  greatest 
triumph  when  they  obscured  the  simple  causes  which  led  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  They  have  made  people  believe  that 
a  peculiarly  oppressive  feudal  system  existed  in  France  in 
the  eighteen  century,  that  the  wrongs  which  the  peasantry 

suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles  moved  certain  literarv 
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men  to  plead  their  cause,  that  the  king  and  his  government 
would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  literary  men,  and  that 
then  the  people  obtained  their  rights  by  force.  ” 

The  fallacy  of  this  view  Welsford  points  out  as  follows: 

Paris  was  not  inhabited  by  peasants ;  it  was  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  France.  In  Paris  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  example  of  Paris  was  followed  by  the 
manufacturing  towns.  Throughout  the  Terror  the  strength 
of  the  movement  was  in  these  towns,  particularly  in  Paris. 
The  country-folk  at  first  supported  the  revolutionary  cause, 
but,  when  they  learned  its  object,  they  spontaneously  took 
up  arms  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things,  even  in  such 
provinces  as  Brittany,  where  the  feudal  dues  had  been  most 
oppressive.  This  counter-revolution  would  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  resistance  of  the  towns.  It  received  its  death¬ 
blow  at  the  manufacturing  town  of  Nantes.’ ’ 

In  1783  William  Pitt  became  premier  of  England,  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery,  “it  was  universally 
admitted  that  Great  Britain  had  sunk  to  be  a  second,  if  not 
a  third,  rate  power,”  as  a  result  of  tremendous  losses  in  her 
wars  with  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  loss  of  her 
American  Colonies.  Peace  having  been  restored,  Pitt 
promptly  formed  a  triple  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Hol¬ 
land.  In  1786  he  sent  George  Eden  to  Paris  to  make  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France.  The  Physiocrats  were  then 
quite  influential  in  France,  and  by  their  aid  Eden  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  admission  for  British  manufactures  at 
rates  so  low  as  to  make  French  competition  in  the  French 
market  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible. 

Arthur  Young,  a  famous  English  writer  on  agriculture, 
visited  France  in  1787,  1788  and  1789,  to  compare  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  France  with  those  in  England.  Both  French  and 
English  historians  quote  him  as  the  great  authority  on  life 
in  France  immediately  before  the  revolution.  Speaking 
of  the  effect  of  the  Eden  treaty  upon  French  industries, 
Young  says:  “The  rivalry  of  the  English  fabrics,  in  1787  > 
and  1788,  was  strong  and  successful.  *  *  *  The  inevitable 
consequence  was  turning  absolutely  out  of  employment  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  workmen.  I  have,  in  the  diary  of  the 
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journey,  noticed  the  infinite  misery  to  which  I  was  a  witness 
at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  etc.,  and  by  intelligence  I 
understand  that  it  was  still  worse  at  Rouen.  ’  ’ 

The  French  historian,  Taine,  says  of  this  treaty:  “In 
Normandy,  where  the  last  commercial  treaty  had  ruined  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  of  passementerie,  forty  thousand 
workmen  were  out  of  work;  in  many  parishes  one-quarter 
of  the  population  were  begging.” 

In  1788  French  crops  were  seriously  injured  by  drought 
and  later,  at  harvest,  by  hailstorms.  The  crops  of  1789 
were  only  a  little  better.  France  then  learned  the  great  les¬ 
son,  which  Ireland  learned  in  1846,  that  a  nation  which  de¬ 
pends  too  much  on  agriculture  must  starve  if  its  harvest  is 
a  failure.  If  it  has  manufactures  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
their  products  can  be  sold  for  foreign  food.  In  his  Strength 
of  Nations,  Welsford  thus  describes  this  result: 

The  unemployed  flocked  to  Paris,  only  to  find  that  work  was 
as  scarce  there  as  in  the  provinces.  The  clerks  who  collected  the 
octroi  at  the  entrances  to  Paris  reported  the  advent  “  of  a  frightful 
number  of  poorly  clad  men  of  sinister  aspect.  ’  ’  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  these  were  brigands.  It  is  an  appropriate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Rouen  weaver  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  considerable 
period  when  bread  was  at  famine  prices.  The  winter  of  1788  was 
the  severest  experienced  since  1709;  the  Seine  was  frozen  from 
Paris  to  Havre,  and  naturally  building  ceased.  Finding  no  work, 
the  unemployed  asked  for  bread,  and  the  Assembly  gave  them 
remission  of  feudal  dues  and  a  constitution.  Even  these  were  not 
given  until  the  hungry  unemployed  had  taken  the  Bastille  and  were 
the  masters  of  Paris. 

The  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  not  a  symbolic  act  which  marked 
the  end  of  the  feudal  system,  but  an  important  step  taken  by 
starving  workmen  along  the  short  cut  leading  to  real  freed  food. 
The  fortress  commanded  the  quarters  in  which  the  Parisian  artisans 
lived.  The  fifteen  cannon  on  its  ramparts  had  been  depressed  ready 
to  fire  on  the  houses  which  contained  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
workmen  of  Paris.  Two  days  before  it  fell  the  unemployed  saw 
with  extreme  alarm  that  a  large  quantity  of  powder  had  been 
introduced  into  the  fortress.  The  answer  that  might  be  made  to  a 
demand  for  food  was  tolerably  obvious.  Arms  were  seized  in  Paris 
and  the  mob  began  what  seemed  a  desperate  assault.  In  the  hope 
of  pacifying  the  people,  the  governor  promised  to  dismount  the 
guns,  but  the  mob  still  persevered.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  the 
Bastille  fell,  and  Paris  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  unemployed. 
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ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Out  of  such  conditions  came  the  French  Revolution.  In¬ 
deed,  there  were  two  revolutions,  one  political  and  the  other 
economic.  The  political  revolution  sent  King  Louis  XVI 
to  the  guillotine  and  opened  the  way  for  Napoleon  to  be¬ 
come  consul  and  then  emperor.  This  political  revolution 
broke  down  the  tyranny  of  the  government  and  secured 
recognition  as  never  before  in  France  for  the  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  economic 
revolution  nationalized  France  and  gave  to  the  nation  un¬ 
divided  control  of  the  tariff,  just  as  our  constitution, 
adopted  in  1788,  had  then  recently  done  in  this  country. 

In  his  Modern  Tariff  History ,  Professor  Percy  Ashley 
of  England  thus  epitomizes  the  economic  effect  of  the 
French  revolution:  “The  Revolution  of  1789  first  gave  eco¬ 
nomic  unity  to  France.  Until  that  time  internal  commerce 
was  hampered  by  innumerable  tolls  and  feudal  dues,  by  the 
right  of  the  various  provinces  to  impose  customs  duties 
against  each  other,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  movement  of 
commodities,  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  by  the  diversity  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  tariffs  upon  foreign  products.  The  transit  of  goods 
through  the  country  was  so  costly  as  to  be  almost  impossible. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  swept  away  all  these  obstacles ; 
in  1790  it  abolished  the  internal  tolls  and  the  provincial 
tariffs,  and  it  established  one  common  and  uniform 
tariff  against  foreign  countries  in  1791.  *  *  *  It  abol¬ 

ished  such  serfdom  as  still  existed  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  arranged  for  the  cessation  of  the  remaining  feudal 
dues ;  it  reformed  taxation  by  making  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  liable;  it  suppressed  the  industrial  privileges  of  the 
guilds,  and  threw  all  trades  and  professions  open  to  every¬ 
one  that  cared  to  enter  them;  it  made  an  end  of  trading 
privileges  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  the  whole  it  gave 
France  the  opportunity  of  the  fullest  and  freest  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  resources.’ ’ 

In  protest  against  the  wrongs  above  indicated  a  school 
of  writers,  called  variously  Physiocrats  or  Encyclopedists 
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or  Economists,  had  risen  some  years  before  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Quesnay  and  Turgot.  Urged  on  by  the  best  of 
impulses  to  attack  many  artificial  arrangements  which 
were  plainly  harmful,  the  Physiocrats  went  over  to  the 
other  extreme  of  practically  holding  that  civilization  itself 
was  artificial  and  unnatural  and  therefore  wrong.  Feel¬ 
ing  the  unwisdom  of  domestic  restraints  on  trade  then  ex¬ 
isting,  such  as  provincial  tariffs,  they  not  only  demanded 
the  abolition  of  those  tariffs  in  domestic  trade  but  carried 
the  thought  out  into  international  trade.  It  was  with  these 
writers  that  demand  for  really  “free”  trade  embodied  in 
the  expression  “Laissez  faire”  originated.  It  was  from 
them  that  Adam  Smith,  while  spending  some  years  in 
France,  got  the  impulse  that  resulted  in  his  famous  book, 
The  Wealth  of  Nations.  They  were  right  in  thinking  that  a 
certain  area  of  free  trade  (within  the  nation)  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  They  did  much  good  in  breaking  down  monopolies 
and  in  other  ways;  but  they  impeded  the  work  of  those 
statesmen  who  through  regulation  of  French  foreign  com¬ 
merce  were  striving  to  build  up  French  industries. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  A  STRONG  PROTECTIONIST 

For  about  twenty  years,  up  to  1815,  France  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  made  short  work 
of  the  Eden  treaty.  He  appreciated  the  necessity  of  build¬ 
ing  up  French  industry  and  understood  the  usefulness  to 
that  end  of  the  protective  tariff.  In  this  view,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  activity  of  the  Physiocrats,  Napoleon  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  French  people,  who  had  come  to  know  the  cause 
of  their  sufferings.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  determination 
to  build  up  all  kinds  of  industries  that  many  foreign  com¬ 
peting  products  were  absolutely  denied  admission  to  the 
country.  And  though  the  French  people  have  since  then 
divided  on  many  questions  they  have  remained  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  protection.  The  usual  methods  of  the  anti¬ 
protectionists,  including  that  of  trying  to  array  one  industry 
against  another,  have  been  tried  again  and  again  but  have 
utterly  failed.  Protection  has  been  steadily  adhered  to. 
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CURTISS  ON  BENEFITS  OF  PROTECTION  TO  FRANCE 

Curtiss  in  his  Protection  and  Prosperity  well  says : 

The  industrial  development  of  France  from  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  until  1860,  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  Continental 
country.  The  manufacturing,  which  hitherto  had  been  confined  to 
silks,  fine  woolens,  tapestries,  gobelins  and  more  costly  and  elegant 
articles,  was  now  extended  to  every  branch  of  production.  The 
cotton  industry  was  developed;  the  woolen  industry  made  rapid 
strides.  Iron  and  coal  mines  were  opened,  and  the  metal  industry 
extended  to  all  manner  of  tools  and  implements  in  which  iron  is  used. 
Fabrics  from  flax  and  hemp  were  also  made  in  large  quantities. 

It  was  not  only  a  period  of  great  expansion  and  growth;  but  a 
transformation  had  taken  place  under  which  old  methods  were 
discarded  and  machinery  and  all  modern  appliances  were  brought 
into  use. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  peasantry  gained  a  decisive 
foothold,  and  most  marvelous  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  took  place.  The  production  of  sugar  became  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  valuable  industries. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Under  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  the 
country  obtained  an  ample  supply  of  gold  and  silver.  Although 
the  ease  with  which  the  French  people  met  the  German  indemnity 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  astonished  the  world,  yet 
the  means  by  which  this  accumulation  of  treasure  was  accomplished 
is  still  more  important  and  worthy  of  much  more  comment  and  con¬ 
sideration.  The  vast  accumulation  of  treasure  had  been  going  on 
for  years,  and  was  due  to  the  policy  of  protection. 

1  ‘  RECIPROCITY  ’  f  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND  IN  1860 

Beforei  coming  to  the  French  throne  in  1852,  Napoleon 
III  had  for  several  years  lived  in  England  and  had  thus 
become  somewhat  imbued  with  the  Cobden  ideas  then  being 
vigorously  urged.  Up  to  1860,  notwithstanding  the  known 
leaning  of  the  emperor,  protection  had  maintained  its  hold 
in  France  against  all  direct  attacks.  In  that  year  Cobden 
found  Napoleon  III  trying,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  estab¬ 
lish  more  cordial  relations  with  other  countries ;  so  Cobden 
was  able  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  negotiate  a  so-palled 
“  reciprocity  ’  ’  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  A  clause  in  the 
new  French  constitution  gave  to  the  executive  the  right  to 
alter  the  tariff  as  part  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power 
without  requiring  ratification  of  such  treaty  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government.  Cobden  hoped  that  this 
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treaty  would  prove  an  entering  wedge  in  breaking  down 
protection  in  France. 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  secretly  negotiated,  was 
signed  on  January  23,  1860.  France  agreed  to  abolish  all 
prohibitions  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles  produced  in  England.  But  protection  sentiment  in 
France  was  so  strong  as  to  require  that  the  reductions  be 
carefully  calculated  by  a  French  commission  and  be  fixed 
at  rates  to  preserve  protection.  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  French  silks  and  to  reduce  those  on 
wines  and  brandies. 

In  this  way  was  inaugurated  in  Europe  the  present  “con¬ 
ventional”  type  of  dual  tariff,  now  known  as  the  German 
type,*  under  which  concessions  from  the  rates  of  duty  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law  are  made  by  commercial  treaty,  the  rates 
being  called  respectively  “autonomous”  and  “conven¬ 
tional.”  Pursuing  this  policy,  France  in  the  next  seven 
years  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  ten  other  coun- 

es,  namely .  in  1861,  with  Belgium;  in  1862,  with  Prus¬ 
sia,  which  was  later  extended  to  the  entire  Zollverein ;  in 
I860,  with  Italy ;  in  1864,  with  Switzerland ;  in  1865,  with 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Hanse  cities,  Holland  and  Spain; 
in  1866,  with  Austria  ;  and  in  1867,  with  Portugal.  Even 
under  these  treaties,  however,  protection  to  French  indus¬ 
tries  was  well  preserved.  At  the  expiration  of  the  periods 
covered  by  these  treaties,  they  were  renewed  with  modifica¬ 
tions  for  another  period,  protection  to  French  industries 
being  still  preserved. 

But  experience  revealed  to  France  two  serious  faults  in 
this  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  “most-favored-nation” 
arrangement  was  unsatisfactory.  The  French  producers 
had  more  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  some  nations  than 
from  that  of  others.  For  example,  cotton  spinners  had 
more  to  fear  from  England  than  from  Austria,  wheat 
growers  more  to  fear  from  America  than  from  England. 
But  concessions  made  to  one  country  had  to  be  extended 
to  all  other  countries  with  which  France  had  “most-favored- 
nation”  treaties.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  tariff  treaties 

*  See  Chapter  XXXIX.  "  - - - 
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covered  fixed  periods,  France  found  that  during  those 
periods  she  had  bartered  away  her  control  over  her  own 
fiscal  system.  So  in  the  eighties,  having  resolved  to  recover 
control  of  her  fiscal  affairs,  France  took  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  Spanish  type  of  dual  tariff,  with  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  of  duty,  the  former  intended  for  the 
standard,  the  latter  being  granted  to  foreign  countries  only 
in  return  for  favors  regarded  as  equivalent.  The  two  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  policy  were  that  both  sets  of  duties  be¬ 
came  “autonomous,”  both  being  enactments  of  the  French 
legislature,  and  that  all  rates  were  made  subject  to  change 
whenever  French  interests  seemed  to  require.  This  plan 
France  formally  adopted  in  1890  and  continued  to  use  for 
twenty  years. 

In  the  French  law  of  1892,  the  rates  of  duty  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  tariff  averaged  about  15  per  cent,  lower  tha.n  those  of 
the  maximum  tariff.  It  had  been  the  expectation  of  the 
French  government  that  the  maximum  tariff  would  be  the 
rule  and  the  minimum  tariff  the  exception.  But  under  the 
most-favored-nation  clause,  through  which  the  minimum 
tariff  was  gradually  extended  to  almost  all  countries  with 
which  France  traded,  the  minimum  rates  became  the  actual 
rule  and  the  maximum  rates  the  exception. 

Under  both  forms  of  dual  tariff  tried  by  her— under  her 
first  experiment  of  thirty  years  with  autonomous  and  con¬ 
ventional  rates,  and  under  her  second  experiment  of  twenty 
years  with  maximum  and  minimum  rates — France  suffered 
from  tariff  wars  with  other  countries.  As  a  result  of  half 
a  century  of  experience  with  dual  tariffs,  with  their  dicker- 
ings  and  their  bickerings,  France  wisely  concluded  to  aban¬ 
don  dual  tariffs  for  a  single  autonomous  tariff,  playing 
no  favorites  among  nations  and  thus  avoiding  all  cause 

of  resentment.  _ 

In  the  tariff  law  which  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  191U, 
France  has  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  in 
making  a  tariff  law  frankly  based  upon  her.  own  national 
interests.  While  this  law  is  in  form  a  dual  tariff,  it  is  in  fact 
a  single  tariff,  the  minimum  rate  being  granted  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  all  countries  that  do  not  positively  discriminate 

against  French  goods,  the  maximum  rate  being  intended  to 
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be  beld  in  reserve  for  use  only  when  required  for  defense 
against  such  discrimination.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
this  will  be  the  final  form  of  tariff  in  all  protective 
tariff  countries. 

carey’s  tribute  to  protection  in  France 

Several  prime  causes  have  worked  together  to  produce 
the  riches  of  France.  Her  century-long  loyalty  to  protec¬ 
tion  has  certainly  been  one  of  these  causes.  In  the  eloquent 
words  of  Henry  C.  Carey:  “The  Revolution,  however,  now 
coming,  the  people  did  for  themselves  what  their  masters 
had  refused  to  do ;  reestablishing  the  system  of  Colbert,  the 
greatest  statesman  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  making  pro¬ 
tection  the  law  of  the  land.  Since  then  consuls  and  kings, 
emperors  and  presidents  have  flitted  across  the  stage;  con¬ 
stitutions  almost  by  thei  dozen  have  been  adopted ;  the 
country  has  been  thrice  occupied  by  foreign  armies,  and 
thrice  has  it  been  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  invasion  and 
occupation;  but  throughout  all  these  changes  it  has  held 
to  protection  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  ship  of  state  With 
what  result?  With  that  of  placing  France  in  the  lead  of 
the  world  in  reference  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  industrial 
and  pictorial  art;  with  that  of  making  her  more  independent, 
commercially,  than  any  other  country  of  the  world.” 


FRANCE  IN  1921 

..Jink  tFrT!!  WJt¥n  °?e  year  after  the  armistice  France, 
which  was  literally  trampled  under  the  savage  feet  of  war,  saw  its 

battle  grounds  again  waving  with  fields  of  glowing  crops .  Hiehwavs 
were  going  down  again  and  railroads  were  building  wherever  there 
was  production  to  restore  and  commodities  to  distribute.  *  *  * 

In  France  there  has  been  the  time  old  inspiration  of  the  reward 
to  an  honest  man  of  his  honest  work.  There  has  been  the  stimu¬ 
lating  motive  of  regaining  in  peace  what  was  lost  in  war.  There  has 
ke;r  hnefpspurtf°, ainhttum,  With  the  crown  of  huraan  success. 

France  as  faithful  after  as  before  the  war  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature,  got  upon  its  feet  with  the  battle  boom  of  the  last  gun,  and 
trod  the  straight  path  toward  economic  restoration,  individual  reward 

Russ*a>  unscathed  by  the  war  itself  as  com- 
glum’groveledunder  Sovietism  and 
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Did  you  know  that  there  is  a  keen  rivalry  between  towns  in  the 
matter  of  electric  light  plants?  The  town  of  Mengtze,  for  instance, 
obtained  electric  lights;  then  Kochiu  must  have  them  also  or  lose 
“  face.”  All  of  which  means  business  for  American  firms,  if  they 
are  on  the  job.  *  *  * 

People  have  asked  me  if  conditions  in  China  were  similar  to  those 
prevailing  in  Mexico  until  recently.  Far  from  it.  In  traveling  35,000 
miles,  much  of  it  in  the  interior,  I  went  unarmed  and  did  not  en¬ 
counter  one  unpleasant  experience.  In  spite  of  the  trouble  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  except  in  a  few  small  districts  occupied 
by  soldiers,  I  found  the  people  going  about  their  business,  sowing 
and  reaping  their  harvests.  *  *  * 

Chinese  business  and  industry  are  advancing  and  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  expanding  in  spite  of  certain  political  disorganization.  It  will 
proceed  much  faster,  however,  when  a  better  central  organization 
undertakes  the  development  of  transportation  facilities. 

RAILROADS  ARE  THE  GREAT  NEED 

Apparently  it  is  not  generally  known  in  America  that  most  of 
China’s  400,000,000  people  live  in  the  southeasterly  one-third  of 
China,  fairly  well  served  with  navigable  waterways.  China  has  a 
great  Northwest.  It  awaits  the  building  of  the  railways  as  did  Amer¬ 
ica’s  West,  so  that  the  young  Chinese  may  “  Go  West  and  grow  up 
with  the  country.”  Twenty-one  thousand  miles  of  railways  must 
be  added  to  the  existing  6,500  miles  in  order  to  complete  the  trunk 
lines  only,  the  backbone  of  a  system.  The  Chinese  must  look  to 
America  and  Europe  for  capital  as  the  United  States  depended  upon 
Europe  during  its  great  era  of  railway  expansion.  It  will  pay  to  make 
investments  in  this  direction.  In  fact,  Chinese-American  trade 
expansion  is  dependent  on  the  transportation  development  of  China. 

The  Chinese  now  purchase  foreign  goods  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1.50  per  capita.  China  properly  served  with  railways  and  other 
transportation  facilities,  the  ensuing  industrial  and  production  de¬ 
velopment  should  raise  the  purchasing  power  to  $5  per  capita  within 
a  short  time  and  much  more  eventually.  Five  dollars  multiplied  by 
400,000,000  equals  $2,000,000,000.  A  go-get-it  policy  must  be 
pursued,  however.  The  world’s  greatest  future  developments  will 
be  in  Asia  and  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

The  combined  foreign  trade  of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 
alone  amounts  to  about  $6,500,000,000  per  year.  America’s  share 
in  1919  was  $1,656,000,000.  If  the  needed  developments  can  be 
financed  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Far  East  should  rise  to  at  least 
$12,000,000,000  per  year  within  a  reasonably  short  time  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  share  properly  should  be  at  least  $3,000,000,000  per  year, 
provided  American  business  interests  go  get  it. — Paul  Page  Witham, 
American  Trade  Commissioner. 
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RAILROADS 

Throughout  the  ages  there  have  been,  intermittently,  in  China 
conditions  such  as  are  presented  to-day  of  famine  in  one  section  and 
plenty  in  another.  China  is  not  a  nation  in  the  sense  that  this  coun¬ 
try  is  a  nation.  There  is  no  such  word  or  term  in  Chinese  as  patriot¬ 
ism.  There  is  no  bond  or  tie  between  North  China  and  South  China 
or  Eastern  China  or  Western  China.  The  people  are  devoted  to 
their  separate  districts  or  provinces  rather  than  to  the  nation.  Only 
recently  has  there  been  the  beginning  of  a  spirit  of  nationalism. 

China  suffers  from  lack  of  transportation  and  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation.  In  all  China  the  railroad  mileage  is  less  than  in  one  state 
of  the  United  States.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  are  confined 
to  districts  along  the  coast. 

There  might  be  famine  in  North  China  and  the  people  of  South 
China  know  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and,  if  they  did  know,  have  no 
means  of  relieving  the  distress.  Most  of  the  transport  of  crops  and 
of  freight  in  China  is  along  the  coast  and  by  the  rivers.  Picture 
what  this  country  would  be  if  it  had  nearly  four  times  its  present 
population  and  was  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  its  rivers  as  its 
arteries  of  traffic,  and  if  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  knew 
little  of  those  in  the  Middle  West  or  Far  West,  and  those  of  the 
northern  states  knew  only  vaguely  of  those  in  the  southern  states. 
Railroads  will  transform  China  and  check  or  end  famine. 

Until  that  country  of  wonderful  possibilities  is  opened  up  by  the 
genius  of  the  white  man  the  pitiful  picture  of  South  or  East  China 
exporting  foodstuffs  while  North  or  West  China  starves  may  be  seen 
again  and  again. — Richard  Spillane  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


No  one  can  estimate  what  it  would  be  worth  to  China  to  have 
men  like  our  forefathers — men  who,  out  of  our  thirteen  discordant 
states,  created  this  Federal  Republic,  this  nation  composed  of  self- 
governing  parts — and  to  have  another  lot  of  men  like  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Edward  H.  Harriman  and  James 
J.  Hill,  with  vision  and  genius,  with  courage  and  command  of  capital, 
to  build  up  great  railway  systems  like  ours  for  her,  and  make  her, 
what  she  is  entirely  capable  of  becoming,  a  mighty  nation,  able  to 
support  in  comfort  her  teeming  population  and  play  in  the  world  a 
large  and  noble  part. — James  T.  McCleary. 


Every  industry  is  an  infant  compared  to  that  of  the  next  decade. 
In  the  last  forty  years  at  least  five  new  methods  for  making  steel 
have  followed  each  other.  Protected  farming  has  introduced  to  our 
farms  the  fruits  of  the  Tropics  and  the  Orient. — Congressman 
R.  Wayne  Parker,  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

TARIFF  EXPERIENCES  OF  GERMANY 

The  German  Empire  dates  from  1871.  But  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  empire  were  laid  long  prior  to  that  date. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Frederick  the  Great  only 
as  the  mighty  military  genius  who  in  the  eighteenth  century 
added  so  largely  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  But  a  large  part  of  his  real  greatness  consists 
in  what  he  did  to  develop  the  industrial  capabilities  of  his 
people  and  his  country.  His  most  eminent  biographer, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  says  of  him:  “In  improving  the  industries 
and  husbandries  among  his  people,  his  success,  though  less 
noised  of  in  foreign  parts,  was  to  the  near  observer  still 
more  remarkable.  A  perennial  business  with  him  this,  which 
even  in  time  of  war  he  never  neglected,  and  which  springs 
out  like  a  stemmed  flood  whenever  peace  leaves  him  free 
for  it.  His  labor  by  all  methods  to  awaken  new  branches  of 
industry,  to  cherish  and  further  the  old,  are  incessant,  mani¬ 
fold,  unwearied,  and  will  surprise  the  uninstructed  reader 
who  comes  to  study  them.” 

Having  in  mind  Adam  Smith’s  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
which  was  published  in  Frederick’s  time  and  was  then 
widely  read  in  Germany,  Carlyle  says :  “He  had  no  faith  in 
free-trade,  but  the  reverse.  *  *  #  Probably  in  all  the 

world  there  never  was  less  of  a  free-trader.” 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  Prussia  and  several  of  the 
other  German  states  had  been  the  scene  of  much  of  the  cam¬ 
paigning.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  their  industries  had 
seriously  suffered.  For  lack  of  a  market  during  these  wars, 
the  warehouses  of  Great  Britain  had  become  filled  with 
goods.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  she  made  it  her 
deliberate  policy  to  attack  vigorously  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  other  countries.  To  this  end  she  emptied 
her  warehouses,  regardless  of  cost,  not  only  on  the 
United  States  but  also  on  the  German  states.  In  both 
cases  she  accomplished  her  purpose  of  breaking  down 
domestic  manufacture. 
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Among  the  German  states,  Prussia  took  the  lead  in 
adopting  the  protective  tariff  policy.  On  May  26,  1818, 
Prussia  enacted  a  tariff  law  whose  purpose  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words:  “The  duties  shall,  by  an  expedient 
taxation  of  foreign  trade  and  of  consumption  of  foreign 
goods,  afford  protection  to  home  industry  and  secure  to  the 
state  the  revenue  which  trade  and  luxury  can  yield  without 
obstructing  commerce.  ’  ’ 

THE  GERMAN  ZOLLVEREIN 

Under  our  Articles  of  Confederation,  1776  to  1789,  each 
of  our  states  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  regulate  its  own 
commerce  with  other  states  and  with  foreign  nations.  In 
the  same  way,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  each  of  the  German  states 
regulated  its  own  trade  with  other  German  states  and  with 
foreign  nations.  The  result  was  the  same  there  as  here. 
They  levied  duties  against  each  other  and  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  industrial  prey  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Foremost  among  those  in  Germany  who 
saw  this  danger  and  the  way  to  guard  against  it,  was  Fried¬ 
rich  List,  of  honored  memory,  professor  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  With  marked  ability  he 
led  the  successful  movement  for  the  commercial  union  of  the 
German  states,  to  provide  the  needed  free  trade  area  and 
industries  within  the  protective  wall. 

In  1833  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg 
and  Saxony,  and  several  of  the  German  grand  duchies, 
duchies,  and  principalities  formed  a  Zollverein  or  customs 
union,  to  secure  real  free  trade  among  the  states  composing 
it  and  united  protection  against  foreign  competition.  From 
time  to  time  the  schedules  of  duty  were  to  be  fixed  by  a  con¬ 
gress  of  representatives,  subject  to  veto  by  the  respective 
states.  The  revenues  from  the  tariff  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  states  in  proportion  to  population.  By  1836 
most  of  the  German  states  had  joined  the  Zollverein  and  in 
that  year  its  first  congress  was  held  at  Munich.  By  1842 
all  the  German  states,  except  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  had  entered  the  commercial  union.  This  Zolf- 
verein  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  for 
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the  German  Empire  in  1871,  when  its  functions  were  vested 
in  the  Reichstag. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Zollverein,  Professor  Friedrich 
List  was  able  in  1841  to  say  with  pardonable  pride:  “Ger¬ 
many  in  the  course  of  ten  years  has  advanced  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  prosperity  and  industry,  in  national  self-respect 
and  power.’’ 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ZOLLVEREIN" 

In  1841  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Bowring  was  sent 
by  the  British  Government  to  examine  into  the  workings 
of  the  Zollverein.  Though  representing  the  Cobdenites, 
Dr.  Bowring  made  a  report  which  showed  among  other 
things  that : 

Protection  had  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  command  the  services  of  other  people,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  importations  had  risen  steadily 
in  amount  and  quality,  instead  of  decreasing  as  had  been 
predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the  Zollverein. 

The  wages  of  labor  had  been  largely  raised  for  both 
farm  hands  and  factory  hands.  Not  only  was  more  money 
paid  for  a  day’s  work,  but  so  much  more  was  paid  as  enabled 
the  workingmen  to  command  a  much  larger  amount  of 
material  comfort.  The  farmer  had  not  lost  what  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  gained  but  had  gained  equally  with  him,  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  goods  having 
steadily  approximated  each  other  as  the  factory  was 
brought  nearer  the  farm. 

The  total  consumption  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  had 
increased  in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  enormous  difference  between  rich  and  poor  had 
been  diminished,  and  the  middle  class  of  prosperous  and 
intelligent  people  had  gained  greatly  in  number.  The  Ger¬ 
man  people,  formerly  dissevered  by  the  frontiers  of  petty 
principalities,  had  been  drawn  into  national  and  political 
unity  by  the  industrial  policy  that  had  recognized  the 
identity  of  the  material  interests  of  the  several  parts. 

And  in  1842  even  the  English  economist  Laing  was  can¬ 
did  enough  to  pay  the  Zollverein  the  following  noteworthy 
tribute:  “The  German  people  are  for  the  first  time  united 
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in  one  great  object  of  material  interest.  *  And  for 

the  first  time  they  have  made  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
an  effective  state  power  in  their  internal  affairs.  *  * 

The  German  commercial  league  is,  in  its  result,  the  most 
important  and  interesting  event  of  this  half  century. 
*  *  *  According  to  every  true  German,  the  league  is  to 

be  the  grand  restorer  of  nationality  to  Germany,  of  national 
character,  national  mind,  national  greatness,  national  every¬ 
thing  to  a  new,  regenerated  German  nation.  They  are  to 
spin  and  weave  themselves  into  national  spirit,  patriotism, 
and  united  effort  as  a  great  people.  ’  ’ 

It  was  this  Zollverein  which  made  the  ideal  of  German 
unity  popular.  Its  remarkable  industrial  successes  made 
United  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck,  pos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment  in  1871. 

ZOLLVEREIN  UNDERMINED  BY  ‘  ‘  RECIPROCITY"  ’  ’ 

When  in  1846  Great  Britain  took  her  long  step  toward 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  protective  tariff  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  the  non-protective  tariff,  her  action 
had  a  profound  influence  on  economic  thought  in  all  the 
other  leading  nations.  Richard  Cobden,  the  most  aggressive 
and  energetic  of  the  leaders  that  had  brought  about  this 
result  in  England,  now  moved  more  strongly  than  ever  in  his 
campaign  to  overturn  protection  in  other  countries.  The 
work  done  showed  real  British  grit.  Not  only  were  tons  of 
literature  sent  abroad,  but  Cobden  himself  personally  vis¬ 
ited  the  leading  countries  of  the  continent  to  aid  in  forming 
organizations  to  promote  the  movement  for  “universal  free 
trade,  ”  which  had  now  become  the  great  object  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League. 

Adam  Smith’s  The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  for  many 
years  been  largely  read  in  Germany,  so  the  ground  for  the 
attack  had  been  prepared.  As  part  of  the  Cobden  plan, 
there  was  organized  at  Gotha  in  1858  what  was  called  the 
Congress  of  Political  Economists,  to  carry  on  in  Germany 
an  aggressive  and  systematic  campaign  against  protection. 

The  direct  attack  on  the  protective  system  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  so  a  disguised  flank  movement  was  planned.  As 
in  France  in  1860,  so  in  Germany  in  1862,  the  Trojan  horse 
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for  the  undoing  of  protection  was  a  so-called  “reciprocity” 
treaty,  which  Germany  arranged  with  France  in  that  year. 
The  consistency  of  the  system  being  thus  broken,  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  protection  were  able  to  bring  about  in  1865  a  harm¬ 
ful  reduction  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  Zollverein.  Step 
by  step  during  the  following  years  the  destructive  work  was 
carried  on,  duties  being  repealed  and  reduced  “piecemeal.” 
By  1875  the  last  vestige  of  protection  had  disappeared. 

In  1872,  when  protection  in  Germany  seemed  lost  for¬ 
ever,  a  protectionist  party  was  organized  at  Eisenach. 
Slowly  but  surely  it  succeeded  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of 
the  so-called  “free  trade”  theories,  until  finally  in  1879, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bismarck,  protection  was  again 
triumphant  and  has  remained  the  policy  of  Germany. 

King  William  of  Prussia,  aided  by  Bismarck  the  far- 
seeing  statesman  and  Von  Moltke  the  military  genius,  had 
by  short  but  decisive  wars  defeated  Denmark  in  1864,  taking 
from  her  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  in  1866  wrested  German 
leadership  from  Austria.  This  great  trio  completed  the 
groundwork  for  the  German  Empire  by  defeating  France 
in  the  war  of  1870-71.  In  August,  1871,  was  signed  the  con¬ 
stitution  that  established  the  German  Empire,  composed  of 
twenty-five  self-governing  units  like  our  American  States — 
four  kingdoms,  six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi¬ 
palities,  three  free  cities — and  the  imperial  “territory”  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Under  this  constitution  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  to  be  always  ex-officio  the  chief  executive  of  the 
empire  with  the  title  Deutscher  Kaiser  or  German  Emperor. 

LTp  to  1876  Bismarck  had  been  so  occupied  with  foreign 
affairs  that  he  had  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  study  do¬ 
mestic  problems.  He  himself  has  placed  it  on  record  that 
1877  was  the  decisive  year  in  which  he  came  to  a  turning 
point  in  his  life  relative  to  social  questions.  Then  he  began 
to  make  economics  a  serious  study. 

PROTECTION  RESUMED  IN  GERMANY 

Notwithstanding  the  flood  of  gold  that  came  to  Germany 
through  the  payment  of  five  thousand  million  francs  that 
she  wrung  from  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1870-71,  Germany  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  abandoning 
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protection.  By  1877  the  movement  for  the  return  to  pro¬ 
tection  had  assumed  definite  form.  On  December  15,  1878, 
Bismarck  addressed  a  communication  to  a  large  committee 
of  the  Federal  Council  which  had  been  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject.  In  this  letter  a  policy  was  favored 
“such  as  was  laid  down  in  the  Prussian  custom  house  leg¬ 
islation  from  the  year  1818  onward  and  later  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  universal  import  duty  imposed  by  the  custom 
house  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  up  to  1865.  ’  ’ 

On  February  12,  1879,  an  address  from  the  throne  con¬ 
tained  the  following  strong  endorsement  of  Bismarck’s 
position:  “I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  adopt  measures  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  German  market  to  national  production  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  general  interest ;  and  our  custom  house 
legislation  must  accordingly  revert  to  the  tried  principles 
upon  which  the  prosperous  career  of  the  Zollverein  rested 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  but  which  have  in  important  par¬ 
ticulars  been  deserted  in  our  mercantile  policy  since  1865.” 

The  debate  in  the  Reichstag  over  this  question — which 
began  on  May  2,  1879,  and  covered  almost  that  entire  month 
— was  opened  by  Bismarck.  In  the  course  of  his  great 
speech  he  pointed  out  the  trouble  and  the  remedy,  saying 
among  other  things : 

Through  the  widely  opened  doors  of  its  import  trade  the  German 
market  has  become  the  mere  storage-space  for  the  over-production 
of  other  countries.  #  *  *  Were  the  perils  of  protectionism  so 

great  as  sometimes  painted,  France  would  long  ago  have  been  ruined, 
instead  of  which  she  is  more  prosperous  after  paying  the  five 
milliards  than  Germany  is  to-day.  *  *  * 

The  success  of  the  United  States  in  material  development  is  the 
most  illustrious  of  modern  times.  The  American  nation  has  not 
only  successfully  borne  and  suppressed  the  most  gigantic  and  expen¬ 
sive  war  of  all  history,  but  immediately  afterwards  disbanded  its 
army,  found  work  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines,  paid  off  most  of 
its  debt,  gives  labor  and  homes  to  all  the  unemployed  of  Europe  as 
fast  as  they  arrive  within  the  territory,  and  all  by  a  system  of 
taxation  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  perceived,  much  less* felt.  *  Because 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is 
mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protection  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany 
has  now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

I  base  my  opinion  on  the  practical  experience  of  the  time  we 
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live  in.  I  see  that  the  protective  countries  are  prospering  and  the 
free  trade  countries  decaying.  Mighty  England,  like  a  powerful 
athlete,  strode  out  into  the  open  market  when  she  had  strengthened 
her  sinews  and  said:  “Who  will  measure  with  me?  I  am  ready  for 
all.  ”  But  England  herself  is  slowly  returning  to  the  protective 
tariff,  and  some  years  hence  she  will  adopt  it  in  order  to  keep  at 
least  her  home  market. 


The  Cobden  arguments  had  long  been  industriously  dis¬ 
seminated  through  Germany  and  were  all  brought  forth  in 
the  long  debate  over  this  tariff  bill.  But  the  experiment 
of  non-protection,  under  which  the  German  people  had  then 
for  several  years  been  suffering,  afforded  so  many  practical 
examples  with  which  to  refute  the  Cobden  theories  that  the 
bill  passed  the  Reichstag  on  July  7,  1879,  by  a  vote 
of  217  to  117. 


CONSOLIDATING  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

Under  the  federal  constitution  of  Germany,  as  under  the 
articles  of  confederation  in  the  United  States,  the  expenses 
of  the  imperial  government  were  to  be  met  by  contributions 
from  the  component  states;  but,  following  our  plan  under 
our  constitution,  the  empire  was  afforded  opportunity  for 
independent  revenue  through  the  custom  house. 

The  consolidation  of  the  empire  and  its  establishment 
on  an  enduring  foundation  were  for  many  years  the  con¬ 
trolling  ambition  and  the  engrossing  duty  of  the  old  German 
Emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck.  This  was  their  chief  object 
in  promoting  the  tariff  act  of  1879.  In  his  opening  speech 
on  that  measure  Bismarck  said :  ‘ 1  Certainly  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  empire  should  be  a  burdensome  boarder  or  a  dun¬ 
ning  creditor,  while  it  might  be  the  liberal  provider  of  the 
individual  states  if  only  proper  use  were  made  of  the  rev¬ 
enues  which  the  constitution  put  in  the  empire’s  way;  yet 
which  have  hitherto  been  disregarded.  *  *  *  The  con¬ 

solidation  of  the  empire,  after  which  we  all  strive,  will  be 
furthered  when  these  contributions  are  replaced  by  imperial 
taxes ;  it  would  not  lose  if  these  taxes  were  so  abundant  that 
the  individual  states  received  from  the  empire  instead  of 
giving  to  it  as  hitherto.  ’  ’ 

The  foresight  and  courage  of  these  two  great  statesmen 
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were  justified  by  events.  In  the  year  preceding  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  tariff  law  the  contributions  of  the  separate 
states  to  the  imperial  treasury  amounted  to  about  seventy 
million  marks.  Within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  law  the  customs  revenues  not  only  provided  a  substi¬ 
tute  income  for  the  empire  but  yielded  a  surplus  which 
could  be  distributed  among  the  states. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1879  Germany  had  been  largely 
an  agricultural  country — “a  land  of  poets  and  peasants” — 
exporting  each  year  considerable  quantities  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Under  the  protective  tariff  law  Germany  rapidly 
became  an  industrial  country,  gradually  requiring  at  home 
all  the  products  of  her  farms.  With  the  characteristic  in¬ 
telligence,  industry  and  thrift  of  her  people,  Germany  was 
within  ten  years  producing  more  manufactured  goods  than 
she  consumed. 

gebmany’s  two  great  economic  problems 

Under  these  conditions  two  great  economic  problems 
arose — how  to  guarantee  under  all  circumstances  an  ample 
food  supply  for  the  people,  and  how  to  secure  most  advan¬ 
tageously  an  outlet  into  other  comitries  for  the  surplus  of 
manufactured  products. 

Emperor  William  I  and  Prince  Bismarck,  the  architects 
of  the  empire,  naturally  desired  for  it  the  fullest  possible 
control  of  its  own  affairs.  They  were,  therefore,  disposed 
toward  the  single  autonomous  tariff  system  and  disinclined 
toward  the  conventional  dual  tariff  system.  Though  they 
had  continued  the  latter  system  by  the  renewal  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  commercial  treaties  under  which  Germany  conceded 
little,  their  attitude  toward  conventional  tariffs  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Bismarck  in  his  tariff  speech  of  May  2,  1879,  as 
follows:  “Commercial  treaties,  it  is  true,  are  under  certain 
circumstances  favorable  to  foreign  trade.  But  whenever 
such  a  treaty  is  concluded  it  is  a  question  of  Qui  trompe- 
t-on-ici?  (Who  is  taken  in  T )  As  a  rule  one  of  the  parties  is, 
but  only  after  a  number  of  years  is  it  known  which  one.  ’  ’ 

In  1888  William  I  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick,  whose  reign  was,  after  a  few  months,  cut,  short 
by  death.  Then  came  to  the  throne  Frederick ’s'elder  son 
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William  II,  during  whose  reign  of  thirty  years  Germany 
achieved  remarkable  material  progress.  Bismarck  soon  re¬ 
tired  from  the  public  service  and  was  succeeded  by  Caprivi. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  in  1890,  when  France, 
after  giving  it  a  trial  of  thirty  years,  was  ready  to  abandon 
the  “conventional”  tariff  system,  Germany,  which  had  in 
1862  adopted  it  from  France,  resolved  to  use  this  system 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  solution  of  the  two  problems 
above  stated.  The  following  sentence  from  the  government 
memorandum  indicates  the  determination  of  the  Caprivi 
government  to  influence  and  be  influenced  by  the  tariffs  of 
her  neighbors:  “In  face  of  the  world  competition  of  eco¬ 
nomically  developed  states,  becoming  ever  fiercer  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  production  and  its  aids,  permanent  inter¬ 
course  between  them  is  conceivable  only  in  the  form  of  a 
reasonable  exchange  of  commodities,  and  this  presupposes 
again  a  deliberate  reciprocal  limitation  of  free  action  in 
regard  to  tariffs.” 

GERMANY  ADOPTS  DUAL  TARIFF  SYSTEM 

To  gain  concessions  from  agricultural  nations,  such  as 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Russia,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
make  reductions  of  German  duties  on  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities;  while  concessions  from  manufacturing  nations,  like 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  seemed  obtainable  only  by  mak¬ 
ing  reductions,  in  certain  German  duties  on  manufactures. 

The  new  policy  of  mutual  tariff  concessions  through 
treaties  was  supported  by  the  manufacturers,  who  desired 
to  enlarge  their  export  trade  and  had  less  fear  than  for¬ 
merly  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  and  by 
the  working  classes,  who  desired  cheaper  food.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  came  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  classes,  from  whom 
the  policy  demanded  the  chief  sacrifice. 

In  the  winter  of  1891-92  commercial  treaties  were  entered 
into  with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Under  old  “most-favored-nation”  treaties  all  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  Germany  to  these  countries  were  also 
extended  to  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Denmark. 

In  1892  Germany  and  Russia  began  a  tariff  war.  Under 
the  commercial  policy  of  M.  Witte,  Russia  had  adopted  the 
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Spanish  dual  tariff  system  with  maximum  and  minimum 
rates.  In  1894  the  tariff  war  ended,  each  country  granting 
the  other  its  lower  rates  of  duty  with  some  modifications. 

These  treaties  were  to  remain  in  force  until  December 
31,  1903.  They  were  then  terminable  at  one  year’s  notice 
from  either  side,  but  until  so  “denounced”  they  were  to 
continue  indefinitely.  With  the  view  primarily  of  extend¬ 
ing  her  markets  for  manufactured  products,  Germany  re¬ 
solved  in  1902  to  denounce  these  treaties  and  make  a  new 
tariff  law  and  new  treaties. 

In  preparation  for  the  new  treaties,  Germany,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  patience,  thoroughness  and  skill,  spent  several 
years  in  framing  her  new  tariff  law.  Two  of  its  features  are 
especially  noteworthy.  As  there  has  not  been  a  reappor¬ 
tionment  of  representation  in  the  Reichstag  since  1871, 
when  Germany  was  an  agricultural  country,  the  agrarians 
have  long  had  power  in  the  Reichstag  entirely  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  relative  numerical  strength  in  the  empire. 
They  were  able,  therefore,  to  have  inserted  in  this  tariff  law 
high  minimum  rates  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  malt  and  oats, 
below  which  the  duties  on  these  articles  could  not  be  reduced 
by  treaty  or  convention.  And,  owing  to  the  increased  extent 
and  diversity  of  industrial  activities  and  products  and  to  the 
government’s  desire  to  have  a  more  definite  basis  for  tariff 
negotiations,  the  new  law  specialized  more  extensively  than 
any  preceding  act,  containing  946  tariff  numbers  as  against 
387  in  the  act  of  1879. 

In  order  to  enable  the  German  government  to  make  ap¬ 
parently  great  concessions  to  other  governments  and  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  ask  in  return  concessions  really  great,  the 
new  law  largely  increased  the  previous  tariff  rates.  But 
other  countries  with  which  Germany  expected  to  negotiate 
commercial  treaties,  observing  what  Germany  was  doing, 
resolved  to  be  “shrewd”  also  and  materially  raised  their 
duties  as  a  preliminary  to  such  negotiations.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  Soetbeer,  the  leading  statistician  of  the 
German  empire,  as  a  result  of  her  new  commercial  treaties 
Germany  found  herself  in  better  position  as  to  7  per  cent, 
of  her  exports,  in  worse  condition  as  to  41  per  cent.,  and 
in  unchanged  condition  as  to  52  per  cent. 
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Germany  had  for  twenty  years  been  the  leading  advocate 
among  the  nations  of  the  conventional  tariff  system.  Neither 
under  the  act  of  1892  nor  under  that  of  1902,  did  she  realize 
her  anticipations.  Her  people  are  exceptionally  intelligent. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  recalling  the  wisdom  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  Germany  will  before  many  years  abandon  the  de¬ 
lusive  conventional  tariff  system  and  join  the  United  States 
and  France  in  adopting  the  sensible  system  of  modest  little 
Norway,  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY 

Since  the  adoption  of  protection  in  1879  Germany  has 
become  a  great  industrial  nation.  New  cities  have  sprung 
up  and  old  cities  have  grown  bigger  and  better.  Conquest 
of  difficulties  is  what  gives  zest  to  life.  Before  the  World 
War  Germany  still  had  many  unsolved  problems,  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  the  oncoming  generations  of  leaders. 
But  her  progress  in  the  thirty-five  years  preceding  that  war 
commanded  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Among 
the  evidences  of  this  progress  may  be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing,  known  to  all  students  of  German  conditions :  The  empire 
increased  enormously  in  wealth  and  population.  Employ¬ 
ment  for  the  people  was  enlarged  in  amount  and  variety. 
The  wages  of  the  working  people  materially  advanced.  The 
standard  of  living  among  them  was  raised.  They  consumed 
more  and  better  food,  lived  in  better  houses  and  wore  better 
clothing.  Depositors  in  German  savings  banks  increased  in 
number  faster  than  population,  and  deposits  increased  in 
average  amounts.  There  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  death  rate  greatly  and  steadily  dimin¬ 
ished.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  it  was  only  about  half  that  of 
thirty  years  before.  Prior  to  1879  Germany  was  exporting 
her  men;  in  1914  she  was  keeping  them  and  exporting 
their  products. 

Doctor  Huber,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Stuttgart,  says  in  his  Deutschland  als  Industriestatt : 
“We  can  prove  that  the  level  of  income  in  the  lower  classes 
has  risen  more  and  more  in  recent  decades,  *  *  *  an(j 

their  standard  of  comfort  as  well  as  taxable  capacity  have 
mightily  increased.” 
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In  the  language  of  Von  Berlepsch,  former  Prussian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce  :  “Even  the  leaders  of  Social  Democracy 
now  recognize  that  the  theory  of  the  progressive  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  masses  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  Slowly  and 
by  little  steps  rises  the  well-being  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people ;  and  no  small  number  of  those  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  thirty  years  ago  obtained  a  bare  subsistence  have 
now  made  their  way  into  the  middle  class  and  enjoy  a  fairly 
adequate  income.  ’  ’ 

In  his  Postulates  of  Socialism,  Edward  Bernstein,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  recent  German  socialist  writers,  compar¬ 
ing  conditions  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
those  in  1854,  says  :  “In  Prussia  *  *  *  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  doubled,  the  stratum  of  well-to-do  had  increased 
more  than  seven-fold.” 

Moreover,  while  making  such  wonderful  progress  as  an 
industrial  nation,  Germany  preserved  her  agriculture  as 
a  large  element  in  the  wholesome  life  of  the  nation.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  views  of  the  Cobdenites,  she  proved  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  fundamental  industry  of  food 
production  in  order  to  build  up  an  industrial  state.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  on  October  23, 1911,  Doctor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  said:  “Under  this  protection,  German  agriculture  has 
succeeded  in  supplying  95  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  entire 
consumption  of  meat.  *  *  *  Where,  however,  we  differ 

from  England  is  that  we  produce  95  per  cent,  of  our  con¬ 
sumption  and  England  only  50  per  cent,  of  hers.  This  com¬ 
parison  surely  does  not  encourage  one  to  embark  on 
experiments  which  would  injure  our  stock  of  cattle,  and 
thereby  gradually  make  us  more  dependent  on  foreign 
countries.  Such  dependence  on  foreign  lands  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  for  us.” 

The  British  Consul-General  for  Bavaria,  in  his  1912  re¬ 
port,  states  that  a  house-to-house  census  of  unemployment 
was  taken  in  Nuremburg  in  January,  1911,  which  showed 
that  out  of  a  population  of  333,000  only  1600  persons  were 
out  of  work. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1910  of  Sir  Francis  Oppen- 
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heimer,  the  British  Consul  General  at  Berlin,  is  a  table 
on  the  trade  and  industries  of  Germany  from  which  the 
following  figures  are  taken : 


1870 

1890 

1910 

Rise 

Per  Cent 
1870-1910 

Population  (millions)  . 

38.9 

49.4 

65 

67.1 

Corn  harvests  (million  tons) . 

13.7 

16.4 

25.2 

83.9 

Live  stock  (million  head) . 

42 

49.6 

60 

42.9 

Coal  and  brown  coal  (million  tons) . 

35 

103 

222 

534.3 

Raw  iron  (million  tons) . 

1.4 

6.7 

14.8 

957.1 

Beet  sugar  (1,000  tons) . 

750 

1,616 

2,425 

223.3 

Post  office  (million  pieces  carried) . 

1,212 

3,208 

5,650 

448.7 

Telegrams  (millions) . 

15 

43 

54.7 

264.7 

Railways  (1,000  kiloms) . 

18.9 

42.8 

53.2 

181.5 

Mercantile  sea  craft  (1,000  reg.  tons) . 

985 

1,321 

2,825 

186.8 

River  craft  (1,000  tons) . 

1,337 

2,589 

6,200 

363.7 

Savings  banks  deposits  (million  marks) . 

4,500 

9,378 

15,500 

244.4 

Imports  (million  marks) . 

2,987 

4,273 

8,934 

199.0 

Exports  (million  marks) . 

2,038 

3,410 

7,474 

266.7 

The  eminent  English  sociological  authority,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Horsfall,  in  his  book,  The  Improvement  of  Dwellings:  the 
Example  of  Germany,  says :  “In  no  large  German  towns  is 
it  possible  to  find  such  masses  of  undersized,  ill-developed 
and  sickly-looking  people  as  are  found  in  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
all  other  large  British  towns.’ ’ 

An  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  for  November,  1910,  sums  the  matter  up  as  follows : 
“People  flee  from  this  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
as  from  a  stricken  land,  while  they  migrate  into  Germany 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  being  attracted  thereto  by  regular 
employment  and  good  wages.” 

It  may  be  claimed  that  Germany  could  have  achieved  all 
this  without  protection,  but  protectionists  do  not  believe  it. 
The  indisputable  fact  is  that  she  achieved  it  with  protection ; 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  opposition  to  show 
that  she  could  have  done  as  well  under  a  non-protective 
tariff  system. 


The  best  statesmanship  for  America  is  that  which  looks  to  the 
highest  interests  of  American  labor  and  the  highest  development  of 
American  resources.— McKinley  at  Superior,  Wis.,  1899. 
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Socialism  will  never  gain  a  foothold  in  the  United  States  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  American,  talented  as  he  is  in 
practical  matters,  does  not  take  kindly  to  thinking  about  theories. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  grasp  Socialism  as  a  principle, 
idea  or  theory.  In  the  second  place,  45  per  cent,  of  the  Americans 
are  foreign  bom  persons  who  emigrated  with  a  grudge  against 
Socialism.  They  landed  in  America  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  rich  as  individuals.  It  is  they  who  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
competition,  the  one  idea  concerning  which  America  can  be  said 
to  have  a  Weltanschauung  of  her  own.  They  set  up  as  their  slogan 
Balfour’s  caustic  reply  to  Chicherin :  “  Socialism  can  make  the  rich 
poor,  but  it  cannot  make  the  poor  rich.”  Good  calculators  that  all 
Americans  are,  the  foreign-bora  among  them  see  that  if  the  wealth 
of  the  capitalists  were  divided  equally  among  all,  it  would  make 
none  really  rich.  Of  course  they  know  that  only  one  in  a  thousand 
can  become  rich,  as  riches  are  reckoned  in  America,  but  they  would 
rather  forego  Socialism  forever  than  relinquish  their  right  to  this 
one  chance. — Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag. 


GERMAN  BUSINESS  PRECEPTS 

1.  In  all  expenditures  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  your  own 
compatriots. 

2.  Never  forget  that  when  you  buy  a  foreign  article  your  country 
is  the  poorer. 

3.  Your  money  should  profit  no  one  but  Germans. 

4.  Never  profane  German  factories  by  using  foreign  machinery. 

5.  Never  allow  foreign  eatables  to  be  served  at  your  table. 

6.  Write  on  German  paper  with  a  German  pen  and  use  German 
blotting  paper. 

7.  German  flour,  German  fruit  and  German  beer  can  alone  give 
your  body  true  German  energy. 

8.  If  you  do  not  like  German  malt  coffee,  drink  coffee  from  Ger¬ 
man  colonies. 

9.  Use  only  German  clothes  for  your  body  and  German  hats  for 
your  head. 

10.  Let  not  foreign  flattery  distract  you  from  these  precepts  and 
be  firmly  convinced,  whatever  others  say,  that  German  products 

are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  citizens  of  the  German  Fatherland 
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WHAT  BRITISH  WORKINGMEN  SAW  IN  GERMANY 

lx  the  campaign  preceding  the  British  general  election 
of  January,  1910,  much  was  said  of  financial  and  social 
conditions  in  Germany.  The  advocates  of  “tariff  reform” 
— that  is,  the  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  of  the  non- 
protective  tariff,  misnamed  “free  trade,”  and  the  readop¬ 
tion  of  the  protective  tariff  system — believed  that  the 
election  was  carried  by  their  opponents  largely  through  mis¬ 
representation  of  German  conditions.  The  problem  was  how 
to  get  the  truth  before  the  working  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  concluded  that  the  best  method  to  pursue 
was  to  send  to  Germany  deputations  of  representative 
workingmen  from  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  to  whom 
should  be  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  and 
whose  reports  on  what  they  saw  should  be  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  During  March,  April,  and  May,  1910,  nine  of 
these  tours  were  arranged,  covering  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany. 

The  three  hundred  and  fifty-odd  workingmen  who  com¬ 
prised  these  nine  deputations  were  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  represented  all  kinds  of  industry  and  all  shades 
of  political  opinion.  The  reports  of  these  British  working¬ 
men  have  been  published  by  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  7 
Victoria  street,  London,  in  three  volumes  entitled  Reports  on 
Labor  and  Social  Conditions  in  Germany.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  volume  it  is  asserted  that  “every  report 
received,  whatever  opinions  may  be  expressed,  has  been 
inserted.  Only  wholly  irrelevant  matter  has  been  excised, 
and  any  editing  has  been  confined  to  correction  of  gram¬ 
matical  errors.” 

In  order  to  economize  time  and  to  enable  the  members  of 
the  deputations  to  confer  each  evening  on  the  result  of  the 
day’s  investigations,  the  men  lodged  together  in  each  place 
visited.  But  they  were  at  entire  liberty  to  go  in  groups 

or  individuallv  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  no  attempt  being 
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made  to  direct  their  movements,  to  influence  their  judgment 
or  to  control  their  utterances. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  WORKINGMEN’S  REPORTS 

From  the  reports  of  these  British  workingmen  the  fol¬ 
lowing  typical  extracts  are  taken.  The  conclusion  of  the 
report  of  William  Harris,  tailor,  ex-socialist,  Blackburn,  ex¬ 
presses  briefly  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  deputations. 
He  says  (Volume  I,  page  32)  :  “In  conclusion,  rather  than 
condense  all  one  has  seen,  I  believe  the  best  way  to  describe 
Germany  is  by  saying  what  one  has  not  seen,  and  among  such 
are  the  following : 

No  unemployed  standing  at  street  comers. 

No  drunkenness  or  brawling.  No  hooliganism. 

No  slums  or  poverty  as  we  know  it  in  England. 

No  discourtesy.  No  begging  or  hawking. 

No  deformed  persons.  No  ragged  children. 

No  land  out  of  cultivation.  ” 

NO  VACANT  SHOPS 

William  Queen,  teamster,  ex-socialist,  Manchester,  said 
(Volume  I,  pages  108—9) :  “Empty  shops  are  seldom  met 
with  in  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  seen  more 
vacant  shops  in  one  street  in  an  English  or  Scottish  town 
than  I  saw  in  all  the  towns  we  visited  in  Germany.  This,  I 
think,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
great  rivals!’ 

Hugh  Wharton,  iron  molder,  Birmingham,  said  (Volume 
I,  pages  117-18)  :  “On  my  return  to  London  I  spent  a  few 
hours  in  the  east  end  and  walked  around  Spitalfields  and  St. 
George ’s-in-the-East,  and  saw  there  more  poverty  in  one  of 
those  streets  than  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  tour  in 
Germany.  In  no  town  in  that  country  did  I  see  mental  pov¬ 
erty  pictured  on  the  people’s  faces.  The  Germans  were 
better  dressed,  and  the  children  were  brighter  and  happier.  ” 

William  J .  J ewitt,  railway  engineer,  Darlington,  said 
(Volume  I,  page  186) :  “Until  I  went  out  I  was  a  free  trader; 
in  future  I  am  going  to  consider  myself  in  favor  of  protec¬ 
tion.  In  all  Germany  we  saw  not  a  single  child  with  bare 
feet.  There  is  work  for  everybody.  ” 
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AGRICULTURE  ENCOURAGED  AND  PROSPEROUS 

J.  M.  Thompson,  25  Carlisle  place,  Marylebone,  closed 
the  reports  of  the  second  deputation  as  follows  (Volume  I, 
pages  263-64) :  “From  Cologne  to  Plauen  the  whole  country 
was  under  cultivation  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  farms 
of  100  acres  and  more  being  common.  The  absence  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  the  scarcity  of  sheep,  the  number  of  well-built 
farms,  the  huge  areas  of  arable  land,  such  as  I  never  saw 
anywhere  outside  of  the  United  States,  made  me  understand 
for  the  first  time  how  a  great  industrial  country  like  Ger¬ 
many  could  employ  28  per  cent,  of  her  workers  in  agriculture. 
*  *  *  And  the  fact  that  in  England  there  is  only  12  per 
cent,  employed  in  agriculture  caused  me  to  wonder  how 
long  a  fatuous  fiscal  system  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  the  inevitable  end,  the  decline  and  fall  of  British  industry 
and  agriculture.” 

Frank  Belcher,  signal  linesman,  66  Gordon  Road,  High 
Wycombe,  said  (Volume  I,  pages  297-98) :  “After  visiting 
the  various  districts  and  works  occupied  by  the  working 
class,  including  the  labor  exchanges,  I  must  admit  that  I 
think  the  German  workingman’s  lot  is  superior  to  that  of 
his  English  comrade.  He  is  not  haunted  with  the  fear  of 
being  out  of  employment,  and  should  he  require  a  change 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  one.  The  general 
information  at  all  the  labor  exchanges  is  that  any  one  out  of 
work  for  more  than  fourteen  days  does  not  want  work.  ’  ’ 

Robert  Gourlay,  ship  plater,  7  Park  Drive  South,  Glas¬ 
gow,  said  (Volume  I,  page  325) :  “From  the  start  of  our 
journey,  I,  along  with  several  others,  set  ourselves  to  look 
for  this  special  locality  [the  slums]  in  all  the  towns  we  vis¬ 
ited,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am  both  pleased  and  sorry  that  we 
found  none  of  the  slum  buildings  and  streets  such  as  we 
know  at  home — pleased  because  we  saw  the  poor  of  Germany 
living,  not  in  the  wretched  hovels  that  our  poor  are  living  in, 
but  in  houses  such  as  our  respectable  working  classes  would 
be  pleased  to  live  in;  and  sorry  that  we  had  to  travel  to 
Germany  to  see  what  our  empire  should  be  the  first  to  show 
others — the  way  to  encourage  the  poor  to  have  respect  for 
themselves  as  well  as  their  country.” 
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Charles  McGown,  gas  worker,  Skaelthorne  Road,  Glas¬ 
gow,  said  (Volume  I,  pages  353-60) :  “The  most  notable  fea¬ 
ture  to  me  of  the  journey  was  the  extensive  use  made  of  the 
land.  No  great  stretches  of  land  lying  idle;  every  square 
yard  of  the  ground  appears  to  be  cultivated.  *  On  the 

whole,  Germany,  if  we  can  go  by  what  we  saw  in  the  towns 
visited,  seems  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  my 
mind  has  been  disabused  of  many  preconceived  notions  as 
to  the  conditions  of  her  workers.” 

PROTECTION  NECESSARY  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

William  Martin,  teacher,  9  Worsley  Grove,  Manchester, 
said  (Volume  I,  page  74):  “Technical  education  without 
work  is  but  mustard  without  beef,  and  the  best  educated 
people  in  the  world  are  well  aware  that  if  a  boy  is  to  be 
educated  to  a  particular  trade,  protective  tariffs  are  some¬ 
times  needed  to  secure  work  in  that  trade  for  him  to  do  when 
his  training  is  finished.  *  *  *  Germany’s  plan  is,  first,  to 
secure  plenty  of  work  for  German  hands  to  do,  and,  second, 
to  train  German  hands  to  do  it  successfully.” 

W.  M.  Pile,  lithographer,  19  East  Southemhay,  Exeter, 
said  (Volume  II,  page  40) :  “We  noticed  that  each  town  had 
its  statue  to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  in  Frankfort  I  enquired 
of  the  guide  if  they  were  provided  by  the  State.  He  replied : 
‘No,  by  public  subscription,’  and  as  one  had  heard  so  much 
in  England  of  the  awful  times  the  German  people  were  suf¬ 
fering  under  Protection,  I  was  surprised,  especially  to  see 
on  the  inscription  at  Frankfort,  Re  placed  our  trade  on  a 
firm  basis.” 

W.  Pott,  leader  of  unemployed,  131  Station  Road,  and  2 
Bank  Street,  Hadfield,  said  (Volume  II,  page  52):  “The 
motto  of  the  Manchester  School,  ‘Buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest,’  free  labor,  Free  Trade,  has  given  us 
this  result.  The  consumptive  capacities  of  the  people  have 
been  reduced,  and  the  markets  are  glutted.  Our  civic  ideals 
are  prostituted  to  party  cries.  *  *  *  Germany  is  a  nation 
with  civic  and  national  ideals.  These  are  reflected  in  every 
man  you  meet.” 
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PROTECTION  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

Thomas  Newton,  metal  worker,  Thomas  E.  Caley,  book¬ 
binder,  and  James  Hancock,  potter,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
said  (Volume  II,  pages  386-393)  :  “Even  in  the  lowest  places 
we  could  find  the  people  were  respectably  dressed,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  clean  and  orderly.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
chronic  loafer.  *  *  *  As  Free  Traders  we  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  admit  that  it  is  tariffs,  but  we  cannot  run 
away  from  what  we  have  seen,  and  whatever  our  political 
views  may  have  been  on  this  question  we  must  admit 
that,  after  allowing  for  the  various  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  Germany,  tariffs  are,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  important  factor  of  all.” 

R.  Holmes,  upholsterer,  15  King’s  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
says  (Volume  III,  page  26)  :  “When  I  came  to  Nuremberg 
I  again  went  to  the  working  class  quarters.  I  found  the 
German  working  men  ready  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  live.  They  work  hand  in  hand  with 
their  employers.  *  *  *  From  the  German  point  of  view, 
Protection  means  more  work  and  better  wages,  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  own  market  protected  the  German  can  dump  goods 
into  England.” 

GERMAN  CONDITIONS  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ENGLISH 

E.  Morris,  miner,  Church  Hill,  Hednesford,  says  (Vol¬ 
ume  III,  page  200) :  “The  first  few  hours  in  a  German  city 
are  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  fair-minded  working  man  that 
the  conditions  in  Germany  are  far  superior  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  at  home.” 

A.  J.  Metcalf,  linotype  operator,  31  Garlands  Road,  Red- 
hill,  says  (Volume  III,  page  217) :  “After  discussing  some 
questions  of  prices  relating  to  clothing  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  which  were  agreed  to  be  somewhat  similar,  we  were 
asked  by  the  officials  if  we  were  a  British  Government  depu¬ 
tation,  and  on  being  enlightened  as  to  our  composition  and 
auspices,  the  remark  was  offered  to  us  that  German  pros¬ 
perity  dated  from  the  introduction  of  full  Protection  by  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  that  we  in  England  would  not  continue  to 
succeed  unless  we  adopted  a  similar  policy.  ” 
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UNIONISM  IMPOTENT  WITHOUT  PROTECTION 

James  Reid,  marine  engineer,  15  Mowbray  Avenue, 
Prestwich,  Manchester,  says  (Volume  III,  pages  416  and 
417):  “In  regard  to  German  success  nothing  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  the  part  played  by  agriculture.  In  fact,  agri¬ 
culture,  plus  afforestation,  has  been  the  backbone  of  German 
progress.  On  this  basis  manufactures  have  been  developed, 
presenting  an  Empire  expanding  on  two  essential  lines, 
namely,  agriculture  and  manufactures.  *  *  *  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  asserts  that  German  wages  have  increased  owing 
to  collective-bargaining  through  Trades  Unions.  Let  us 
admit  that.  But  no  Trade  Union  in  any  country  is  an  active 
or  successful  force  in  raising  wages  unless  the  commercial 
and  industrial  market  warrants  wage  increase.” 

T.  Liddall  Armitage,  occupation  not  given,  43  Blenheim 
Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  says  (Volume  III,  pages  432-33 
and  441) : 

Take  Germany  at  her  starting-point,  before  confederation 
and  protection  were  brought  about  by  her  greatest  statesman, 
Bismarck,  in  1879 — the  Germany  of  that  time,  recognized  as  abso¬ 
lutely  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  while  England  had  still  the 
practical  monopoly  of  production — and  it  seems  the  strangest  thing 
imaginable  that  we  should  be  engaged  upon  comparisons  with  the 
two  countries,  owing  to  Germany’s  giant  expansion  in  recent  years. 
Whether  Germans  do  or  do  not  drink  lager  beer,  or  what  they  like 
to  eat,  is  not  the  real  question.  The  point  is,  which  country,  which 
policy  has  brought  the  greatest  welfare  to  the  respective  peoples 
in  the  period  in  question?  The  present  state  of  the  two  countries 
supplies  the  answer.  The  contrast,  in  the  eyes  of  any  open-minded 
Englishman,  is  too  sadly  against  our  own  country.  *  *  * 

A  grateful  people  have  commemorated  Bismarck  and  his  policy 
by  a  splendid  bronze  statue  at  Dresden.  Its  inscription,  quoting 
his  own  words,  embodies  the  modern  spirit  of  the  nation  :  *  ‘  Germans 
fear  God,  but  nothing  else  in  the  world!”  That  used  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  English;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  so  in  these 
later  days.  At  Camden  Town,  London,  is  a  monument  to  Richard 
Cobden,  erected  by  his  foreign  admirers.  They  could  well  afford  it 
and  a  gallery  of  them,  every  year,  out  of  the  vast  sums  of  which 
they  drain  England  under  “Free  Trade.”  Which  is  the  more 
acceptable  testimony  ? 
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Germany  advanced  in  the  forty  years  following  the  unification  of 
the  empire  to  unforeseen  triumphs  in  other  fields.  The  qualities  of 
industry,  thrift,  frugality  inherent  in  the  German  people  were  not 
unknown;  they  had  been  exemplified  abroad  by  the  great  numbers  of 
Germans  who  had  fled  from  political  tyranny  or  been  attracted  by 
the  opportunity  of  a  fresh  beginning  in  America.  On  that  foundation 
the  makers  of  the  new  Germany  began  to  build  with  the  scientific 
thoroughness  that  the  military  men  had  shown  in  previous  decades. 
Their  success  was  no  less  astounding. 

When  the  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  ended  in  1914 
Germany  stood  at  the  front  of  Western  civilization.  Industrially  and 
commercially  she  seemed  as  strong  as  any  of  her  rivals,  and  her 
progress  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  competitor.  German 
business  men  were  going  all  over  the  world,  sometimes  opening  new 
markets,  more  often  developing  or  attracting  trade  that  others  had 
opened  up.  German  factories  produced  goods  which  German  mer¬ 
chant  ships  carried  everywhere.  In  the  work  of  applying  modem 
discoveries  and  inventions  to  the  meeting  of  the  material  needs  of 
the  world  the  Germans  were  far  in  the  lead.  German  industrial 
chemistry,  to  name  the  most  obvious  example,  was  as  preeminent 
in  1914  as  German  military  science. 

The  profits  of  this  astounding  development  had  on  the  whole  been 
wisely  distributed.  There  were  poor  in  Germany,  and  many  of  them ; 
but  their  poverty  was  not  destitution,  and  a  fatherly  Government  had 
seen  that  their  immediate  wants  were  met  and  that  they  had  little 
opportunity  to  develop  new  cravings.  Germany  in  1914  was  a  happy 
country.  There  were  complaints  about  the  taxes ;  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  restlessness  at  the  overbearing  manners  of  the  military 
caste ;  but  even  this  was  tempered  by  the  conviction  that  the  military 
caste  had  made  Germany  great  and  that  taxes  were  a  useful  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  preservation  of  that  greatness. 

And  Germany  had  won  not  only  the  substance  of  success,  but 
still  more  its  show.  Great  as  was  her  accomplishment,  her  reputation 
was  still  greater.  *  *  *  German  efficiency  deserving  of  much  respect, 
was  respected  in  1914  even  more  widely  than  it  deserved;  for  the 
world  did  not  realize  just  then  that  in  certain  fields  it  had  not  been 


operative.  The  Germany  of  material  wealth  and  power  was  a  great 
success — such  a  success  as  no  other  nation  had  attained  in  a  like 
space  of  time  in  all  history.  *  *  * 

Germany’s  greatness  in  1914  was  undeniable,  it  was  well  founded, 
and  it  was  not  begrudged  by  her  neighbors.  In  only  one  field  was  it 
a  sham  greatness,  insecurely  based,  and  that  was  the  field  where 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  had  shone  so  brilliantly  years  before.  The 
German  Army  was  still  the  greatest  in  the  world,  still  the  most  highly 
rated  by  all  military  students;  and  when  it  came  to  the  test  it  did 
indeed  perform  brilliant  exploits  for  more  than  four  years.  But  it 
failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  failed  largely  through  inherent 
defects  of  its  own  system  and  its  own  leaders. 

Germany  had  an  imposing  position  in  international  politics  from 
1871  to  1914,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  period  she  held  it 
merely  by  possession  of  a  formidable  military  power  which  she  was 
constantly  threatening  to  use.  A  nation  which  talks  war  on  every 
occasion  has  a  certain  advantage  over  nations  which  do  not  care  to 
think  of  war  unless  there  is  no  possible  alternative.  While  Bismarck 
held  office,  Germany’s  political  predominance  rested  on  his  genius; 
when  he  was  removed,  German  international  policy  had  no  recourses 
but  the  incessant  shaking  of  the  fist  and  rattling  of  the  saber.  Ger¬ 
many  must  have  her  own  way,  and  let  those  who  opposed  her  be 
prepared  for  the  consequences.  A  day  came  when  they  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  consequences  than  submit  to  this 
eternal  bullying,  and  the  Germany  of  1921  is  the  result. 

Germany  was  ruined  in  1914  by  the  same  dynasty,  the  same  class 
and  the  same  methods  which  magnified  Germany  in  1870.  *  *  * 
Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  war,  for  the  German  people 
at  least,  is  that  Bismarcks  do  not  grow  on  bushes ;  and  the  corollary 
of  that  is  that  no  nation  should  so  conduct  itself  that  it  will  presently 
need  a  Bismarck  to  save  it  from  ruin.  *  *  *  But  unless  that  people 
has  lost  the  qualities  by  which  it  rose  to  such  heights  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  will  consider  the  causes  of  its  down¬ 
fall,  it  will  realize  that  the  world  has  no  jealousy  for  a  Germany 
that  is  willing  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  and  it  will  resolve  that  the  old 
Junker  domination  is  ended  as  definitely  as  the  rule  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems. — The  New  York  Times. 
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SOME  VERY  SIGNIFICANT  COMPARISONS 

Pbior  to  1846  all  civilized  countries  practiced  protection 
in  some  form.  In  that  year,  as  detailed  in  another  chapter, 
Great  Britain  took  her  big  step  away  from  that  policy 
through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  seemed  probable  that  the  world  would 
justify  Cobden’s  prophecy  and  follow  England  in  changing 
from  the  protective  tariff  system  to  the  non-protective  tariff 
or  tariff  ‘  ‘  for  revenue  only  ’  ’  system.  This  movement  toward 
the  non-protective  tariff  was  quite  general  during  the  period 
when  its  advocates,  largely  unhampered  by  experience,  could 
freely  indulge  in  prophecy  and  could  make  alluring  prom¬ 
ises  of  good  to  be  accomplished.  After  a  generation  of 
actual  experience,  however,  the  sober  second  sense  of  the 
world  revealed  itself  in  the  general  return  movement  toward 
the  protective  tariff.  To-day  Great  Britain  alone  among 
important  nations  clings  to  the  non-protective  tariff.  (Since 
1915  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself  there  is  a  strong 
trend  away  from  that  system.)  Only  since  about  1876  has  it 
been  possible  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  as 
measured  by  results. 

Under  her  non-protective  tariff  system  British  agricul¬ 
ture  has  suffered  very  severely.  This  will  not  be  denied  by 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  British  system.  Though 
her  population  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  seventy-five 
years,  less  than  half  as  many  people  in  Great  Britain  now 
derive  their  living  from  agriculture  as  did  so  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Eighty  years  ago,  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  the  United  Kingdom  was  able  to  feed  from 
its  own  fields  96  per  cent,  of  its  people.  To-day  after  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  of  a  non-productive  tariff  it  produces  food 
for  only  ten  per  cent,  of  its  people.  If  cut  off  from  food 
produced  in  foreign  lands  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would 
within  a  few  months  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Those  who  use  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  justification  of  the  British  tariff  policy  prudently  turn 
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attention  away  fropi  agriculture  and  point  at  the  other  two 
great  branches  of  industry,  manufacture  and  commerce. 
Protectionists  welcome  any  test.  Let  us  make  the  test 
where  the  non-protective  tariff  system  of  Great  Britain  is 
admittedly  at  its  strongest,  namely,  in  foreign  commerce. 

It  may  not  be  important  where  a  man  or  a  nation  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  at  a  given  moment,  but  the  direction  in  which 
he  or  it  is  definitely  headed  is  supremely  important.  Status 
may  be  negligible  but  tendency  is  vital.  Great  Britain  is 
still  a  country  of  enormous  productive  power.  With  her 
vast  wealth,  her  world-wide  empire,  and  her  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  plowing  every  sea,  she  still  leads  in  foreign  commerce 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  momentum  acquired 
in  hundreds  of  years  cannot  be  lost  in  a  few  decades.  But 
the  tendency  in  recent  years  of  Great  Britain’s  foreign 
trade  as  compared  with  that  of  her  chief  rivals  affords  im¬ 
portant  evidence  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  non- 
protective  tariff  and  the  protective  tariff  systems. 

COMPARISONS  IN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  increase  in  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States  during  the  thirty  years  ending 
1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 


Country 

1880 

1910 

Actual  Gain 

Gain 
Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom .... 

$3,490,000,000 

$5,550,000,000 

$2,060,000,000 

59 

United  States . 

1,600,000,000 

3,390,000,000 

1,790,000,000 

112 

In  other  words,  even  in  foreign  commerce  our  relative 
gain  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain’s.  But 
even  this  favorable  comparison  is  hardly  fair  to  us.  The 
United  States  is  largely  a  self-sufficing  country,  producing 
most  of  what  it  needs  and  finding  at  home  a  market  for 
nearly  all  of  its  production.  And  our  American  people  have 
been  so  busy  in  developing  our  vast  resources  and  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  domestic  commerce,  which  far  surpasses  in  value 
all  the  international  commerce  of  the  entire  world,  that  our 
business  men  have  given  little  attention  to  foreign  trade. 

Let  us  make  comparison  of  countries  more  alike  in  area, 
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population  and  commercial  motive.  Let  us  compare  Great 
Britain  with  Germany.  Both  are  small  in  area  and  large 
in  population;  both  aim  to  be  large  importers  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  both  strive  to  be  large  exporters  of  manufactured 
goods ;  both  strain  every  nerve  to  increase  their  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  statistics  show 
the  average  annual  value  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  two  periods  of  1880-84  and  1905-8  as  follows : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS 


1880-84 

1905-08 

Actual 

Gain 

Gain 
Per  Cent 

Unit, pH  Kingdom . 

434,600,000 

151,800,000 

519,300,000 

84,700,000 

19 

387,900,000 

236,100,000 

156 

In  other  words,  while  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  in  the  latter  period  still  far  greater  than  those  of 
Germany,  the  actual  increase  in  value  of  imports  into 
Germany  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  intervening  was 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  that  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  Germany’s  rate  of  gain  was  eight  times  that  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  same  source  we  find  the  value  in 
pounds  sterling  of  exports  from  the  two  countries  during 
the  same  periods  to  have  been  as  follows : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORT3 


1880-84 

1905-08 

Actual 

Gain 

Gain 
Per  Cent 

234,300,000 

152,800,000 

368,500,000 

311,500,000 

134,200,000 

158,700,000 

57 

104 

That  is,  in  exports  the  gain  of  Germany  was  actually 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  her 
percentage  of  gain  was  almost  twice  as  great. 

In  other  words,  the  evidence  shows  that  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  in  both  imports  and  exports,  Germany  was  gaining 
on  Great  Britain  very  rapidly.  And  by  obvious  inference 
from  the  two  tables  the  standard  of  living  in  Germany  had 
been  elevated  so  much  that  her  people  retained  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  more  and  more  of  the  good  things  imported. 
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COMMERCE  IN  NEUTRAL  MARKETS 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  neutral  markets  compares  with  that  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Among  the  principal  neutral  markets, 
the  chief  battle  grounds  for  the  development  of  export  trade, 
are  those  of  China  and  South  America.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures,  showing  in  pounds  sterling  comparative  average  an¬ 
nual  value  of  exports  to  these  markets,  are  taken  from  a 
Government  White  Paper  (No.  351)  issued  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  in  August,  1907 : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 
To  China,  Including  Hong  Kong 


Country 

1887-91 

1902-06 

Actual 

Gain 

Gain 

Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

8,627,000 

1,426,000 

1,858,000 

12,803,000 

3,445,000 

8,342,000 

4,176,000 

2,019,000 

6,484,000 

48.4 

141.6 

348.9 

United  States . 

To  all  South  America 


Country 

1887-91 

1902-06 

Actual 

Gain 

Gain 

Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom . 

22,647,000 

7,135,000 

6,783,000 

27,059,000 

13,086,000 

10,830,000 

4,412,000 

5,951,000 

4,047,000 

19.5 

83.4 

59.7 

Germany . 

United  States . 

It  thus  appears  from  the  official  statistics  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  herself  that  thirty  years  ago  the  average  annual  exports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  great  neutral  markets  were 
almost  double  in  value  those  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States  combined.  But  her  two  rivals  had  so  greatly  gained 
on  her  that  even  in  1906  their  joint  exports  almost  equaled 
hers,  their  actual  gain  in  the  fifteen-year  period  was  twice 
as  great  as  hers,  and  their  percentage  of  gain  was  many 
times  as  great. 

Exports  are  made  up,  in  general,  of  three  groups  of 
products.  (1)  so-called  raw  materials,  (2)  partially  man¬ 
ufactured  products,  and  (3)  manufactures  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Exports  of  raw  materials  (whose  production  has 
given  minimum  employment)  are  the  least  profitable  to  a 
country.  Exports  of  manufactures  are  the  most  profitable 
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because  their  production  has  furnished  the  most  employ¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  highest  order.  So  every  commercial 
nation  tries  to  import  raw  material  not  produced  at  home 
and  to  export  manufactures. 

BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  COMPETITORS 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  consider  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  her  live  chief  commercial  competitors.  The 
following  figures  from  the  Reports  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  are  highly  significant: 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  FROM  CHIEF  COMPETING  NATIONS 
From  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States 
(Values  Expressed  in  Pounds  Sterling) 


1875 

1910 

Actual 

Increase 

Per 

Cent 

Raw  material,  food,  etc . 

Manufactures . 

117,700,000 

50,100,000 

155,400,000 

106,000,000 

37,700,000 

55,900,000 

32 

111 

167,800,000 

261,400,000 

93,600,000 

55 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CHIEF  COMPETING  NATIONS 
To  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  United  States 


1875 

1910 

Actual 

Increase 

Per 

Cent 

Raw  material,  etc . 

Manufactures . . . 

8,100,000 

71,300,000 

33,300,000 

81,200,000 

25,200,000 

9,900,000 

311 

12 

79,400,000 

114,500,000 

35,100,000 

44 

People  who  regard  the  volume  of  a  country’s  foreign 
trade  as  the  unqualified  index  and  measure  of  its  prosper¬ 
ity  will  “point  with  pride”  to  the  fact  that  during  those 
thirty-five  years  British  foreign  trade  with  competing 
nations  has  increased  in  value  by  almost  130,000,000 
pounds  sterling. 

But  British  statesmen  who  look  deeper,  who  understand 
that  in  foreign  trade  quality  is  even  more  important  than 
quantity,  must  find  in  those  figures  cause  for  profound  dis¬ 
quietude.  They  will  note  with  anxiety  that  while  British 
imports  of  manufactures  from  competing  nations  have  in¬ 
creased  111  per  cent.,  British  imports  of  raw  material,  etc., 
have  increased  only  32  per  cent.,  or  only  one-quarter  as  fast. 
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The  undesirable  tendency  here  revealed  is  emphasized  by  the 
study  of  the  exports.  While  British  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  have  increased  only  12  per  cent,  the  exports  of  raw 
material,  etc.,  have  increased  311  per  cent.,  or  twenty-six 
times  as  fast.  One  does  not  have  to  think  very  hard  to  find 
in  these  figures  the  general  cause  for  the  unemployment  that 
has  been  for  years  so  menacing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  kind  of  foreign  trade  spells  national  loss  not  na¬ 
tional  gain. 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURES 

Let  us  now  see  how  Great  Britain’s  total  exports  of  man¬ 
ufactures  to  all  the  world  compare  with  those  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  again  taking  British  Board  of  Trade 
figures  expressed  in  pounds  sterling  as  the  basis. 


EXPORTS  OP  MANUFACTURES 


Annual  Average 

Increase 

1880-84 

1905-08 

Actual 

Per 

Cent 

United  Kingdom . 

206,400,000 

294,700,000 

88,300,000 

43 

Germany . 

91,200,000 

213,500,000 

122,300,000 

134 

U.  S.  A . 

30,600,000 

145,200,000 

114,600,000 

380 

In  other  words,  in  the  period  1880-84,  when  Germany 
was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  return  to  the 
protective  tariff  and  when  the  United  States  was  giving 
almost  no  attention  to  the  export  of  manufactures,  the  value 
of  exports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  almost  twice  those  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  combined.  Within  the  short  period  of  twenty-five 
years  the  combined  exports  of  the  two  countries  became  far 
larger  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  actual  increase  of 
each  alone  being  very  much  larger  than  hers  and  their  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  many  times  as  great. 

Now  let  us  get  an  inkling  of  what  the  foregoing  figures 
signify  in  relation  to  Great  Britain’s  primacy  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  citadel  of  her  strength  when  she  felt  it  to  her 
interest  to  abandon  the  protective  tariff  system  under  which 
she  had  attained  her  leadership.  The  extent  of  the  use  of 
iron  and  steel  in  any  country  may  be  accepted  as  an  indica- 
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tion  of  its  progress  in  civilization.  The  production  of  iron 
and  steel  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  business  in  the 
world.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  the  barometer  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  Great  Britain  first 
attained  leadership.  Let  us  see  what  the  figures  show  as  to 
her  tendency  in  this  field. 

APPLYING  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TEST 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  May  25,  1911,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  one  of  the  ablest 
defenders  in  Parliament  of  the  British  non-protective  tariff 
system,  Mr.  Buxton,  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
furnished  to  the  House  statements  from  which  the  following 
two  tables  have  been  made. 


ANNUAL  OUTPUT  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

(In  Millions  of  Tons) 


Year 

The 

World 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

German 

Empire 

France 

Belgium 

Russian 

Empire 

1880. .  .  . 

18.2 

7.7 

3.8 

2.7 

1.7 

0.6 

0.4 

1890 .... 

27.5 

7.9 

9.2 

4.6 

1.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1900. . . . 

40.5 

9.0 

13.8 

8.4 

2.7 

1.0 

2.8 

1910. . . . 

65.5 

10.2 

27.3 

14.6 

4.0 

1.8 

3.3 

Prom  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1880  the  United 
Kingdom  produced  almost  half  of  the  world’s  output  of  pig 
iron,  while  in  1910  she  produced  less  than  one-sixth.  In  1880 
her  production  of  pig  iron  substantially  equaled  the  com¬ 
bined  production  of  all  five  of  her  rivals.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  thirty  years  the  actual  increase  of  production  in  each  of 
those  rivals,  except  France  and  Belgium,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  percentage  of  increase 
was  in  each  of  them  far  greater  than  hers.  In  1880  Ger¬ 
many’s  production  of  pig  iron  was  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  thirty  years  later  it  was 
almost  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  hers.  In  1880  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  half 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1910  it  was  almost  three 
times  as  great.  While  the  world’s  output  of  pig  iron  in¬ 
creased  260  per  cent.,  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
only  a  little  over  30  per  cent.,  or  about  one-ninth  as  fast. 
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ANNUAL  OUTPUT  OF  CRUDE  STEEL  IN  THE  WORLD  AND  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

(In  Millions  of  Tons) 


Year 

The 

World 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

German 

Empire 

France 

Belgium 

Russian 

Empire 

1880 .... 

4.2 

1.3 

1.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1890. . . . 

12.2 

3.6 

4.2 

2.2 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

1900. . .  . 

27.5 

4.9 

10.2 

6.3 

1.5 

0.6 

2.2 

1910.  .  .  . 

58.0 

6.0 

26.1 

13.5 

3.5 

1.8 

2.8 

In  those  thirty  years  the  world’s  production  of  crude 
steel  was  multiplied  by  almost  fifteen.  While  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  multiplied  by  fire,  that  of 
France  and  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  each  multiplied  by 
nine,  that  of  Belgium  by  eighteen,  that  of  the  United  States 
by  twenty,  and  that  of  Germany  by  twenty- two.  In  1880  the 
production  of  crude  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  United  States ;  by  1910  our  production  was 
more  than  four  and  one-half  times  hers.  In  1880  the  United 
Kingdom  produced  almost  one-half  as  much  crude  steel  as 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  entire  world ;  in  1910  her  pro¬ 
duction  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-ninth  of  theirs. 

Before  the  world  war  not  only  had  Great  Britain’s 
masterful  position  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  de¬ 
parted  from  her,  but  she  was  falling  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  her  other  rivals  were 
closing  up  on  her.  In  her  race  with  protected  countries, 
Great  Britain  had  been  losing  ground  in  all  fields. 

THE  TREND  IN  SPECIAL  LINES 

Now  let  us  examine  briefly  the  trend  in  some  special 
lines  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  famous. 

Cotton  manufactures  are  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  hei  expoits,  being  in  1901  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
total.  In  1881  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  incomparably  the  largest  and  most  important 
item  in  the  group,  was  59,000,000  pounds  sterling  for  4777 
millions  of  yards.  In  1902  the  value  of  these  exports  was 
55,200,000  pounds  sterling,  and  the  quantity  5331  millions 
of  yards.  3  hat  is,  in  the  twenty-one  years  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  increased  less  than  12  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the 
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exports  was  actually  less  by  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

In  cotton  yarn  and  twist,  the  high-water  mark  in  value 

•  ioQ°r  S  WaS  reac^lec^  ™  1872  and  in  quantity  of  exports 

ifiJfL111  18/2  tllG  Value  of  cotton  yarn  exported  was 
lo, 600,000  pounds  sterling.  In  1884  the  quantity  exported 

was  270  million  pounds.  In  1902  the  value  of  cotton  yarn 
and  twist  exported  was  7,400,000  pounds,  or  less  than  half 
of  the  value  in  1872,  while  the  quantity  exported  was  166 
million  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  1884. 

Second  in  importance  among  British  exports  is  iron  and 
steel  and  the  manufactures  thereof.  The  value  of  these 
reached  their  maximum  in  1873,  being  then  37,750,000 
pounds  sterling.  In  recent  years  they  have  ranged  about 
30  million  pounds  in  prosperous  periods,  and  20  million 
pounds  or  less  in  periods  of  depression.  In  quantity  the 
maximum  was  reached  in  1882  with  4,300,000  tons.  Since 
1890  the  quantity  has  never  risen  above  3,700,000  tons. 

The  export  industry  of  next  importance  is  that  of  wool¬ 
ens  and  worsteds.  These  reached  their  maximum  value  in 
1872,  being  32,000,000  pounds  sterling.  During  the  twenty 
years  befoie  the  World  AVar,  they  have  ranged  around 
14,000,000  pounds  sterling  or  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
forty  years  ago.  In  1920,  however,  owing  to  the  absurdly 
low  duties  in  our  tariff  law  of  1913,  her  exports  to  us  are 
expected  to  be  greater  than  ever  before  to  the  whole  world. 
But  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition. 

In  the  linen  trade  the  value  of  its  exports  has  been  almost 
stationary  since  1876  at  about  5,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
with  a  tendency  to  decline.  The  quantity  of  piece  goods 
exported  reached  its  maximum  in  1873  with  245  million 
yards.  In  recent  years  its  usual  figure  lias  been  between 
190  millions  and  175  millions. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  ceasing  to  be  “the  world’s  com¬ 
mercial  center.”  Liverpool  is  still  the  largest  cotton  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world,  but  the  rest  of  Europe  no  longer  draws 
its  whole  supply  from  that  source.  Before  the  world  war 
important  cotton  markets  had  risen  at  Bremen  for  Germany, 
at  Havre  for  France,  at  Vienna  for  India  and  Egyptian  cot¬ 
ton.  London  has  been  having  the  same  experience  with  the 
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distribution  of  wool,  silk,  Manila  hemp,  tea  and  rubber. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  Glasgow  was  “the  center  of  the  iron 
trade,  because  it  held  the  world’s  reserves  of  the  metal. 
But  by  1912  “the  furnaces  of  the  United  States  turn  out  in 
one  month  half  a  million  tons  more  than  the  furnaces  in 

Scotland  turn  out  in  one  year.  ” 

As  Professor  Ashley,  of  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England,  remarks  in  his  admirable  book,  The  Tariff 
Problem,  from  which  much  of  the  material  for  this 
chapter  has  been  taken :  ‘ 1  Thus  all  the  older  staple  in¬ 

dustries  of  Great  Britain  are  either  visibly  declming  in  their 
exports  or  maintaining  themselves  with  increasing  difficulty. 
The  highest  point  of  their  prosperity  was  in  most  cases 
reached  between  the  years  1880  and  1890.  *  The 

fundamental  explanation  of  the  dwindling  conditions  of 
English  exports — dwindling  beyond  all  controversy  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world’s  trade — is,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  other  countries,  which  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  indefinitely  suppliers  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  have  entered  on  a  large  scale  on  a  career  of  manu¬ 
facturing  for  themselves,  and  ultimately  for  any  outside 
markets  that  they  can  themselves  capture.” 

RELATIVE  DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  England  that  her  ships  plow 
every  sea.  Professor  Ashley  shows  that  a  nation’s  carrying 
business  is  not  an  independent  thing  but  that  it  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  He  states 
the  principle  in  the  following  language:  “The  carrying 
trade  which  does  not  naturally  grow  out  of  a  large  inde¬ 
pendent  home  business  is  peculiarly  defenseless  against  the 
restrictive  legislation  of  other  countries.”  The  British  ex¬ 
ports  reached  their  quantity  maximum  in  1886  and  1890, 
and  according  to  the  principle  just  stated  the  decline  of 
her  shipping  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  a 
few  years  later.  Professor  Ashley  shows  that  this  decline 
had  actually  begun  to  take  place  before  the  World  War. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Reports,  in 
1891  British  ships  represented  57  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  world,  while  by  1901  her  proportion  had  fallen  to 
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50  per  cent.  Even  in  the  trade  of  British  ports  themselves 
the  share  of  British  shipping  has  been  falling  off.  In  1890 
it  was  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  by  1902  it  had  fallen  to  65 
per  cent.  In  foreign  ports  British  shipping  business  ap¬ 
parently  reached  its  culmination  about  1896. 

In  all  the  principal  maritime  countries,  except  the  United 
States  and  Portugal,  the  proportion  of  British  to  domestic 
tonnage  in  foreign  trade  had  fallen  off  before  the  World 
War.  The  war  has  given  the  United  States  a  chance  to  re¬ 
sume  its  place  of  seventy  years  ago  in  the  world’s  shipping. 

The  decline  of  British  shipping  in  foreign  ports  was  espe¬ 
cially  marked  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  and  Ant¬ 
werp  were  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  British 
shipping.  Germany  and  Japan  were  rapidly  gaining  on 
Great  Britain  in  the  shipping  trade  of  the  Orient. 

This  review  of  British  experience  cannot  be  closed  better 
than  in  the  words  of  this  same  patriotic  Englishman,  W. 
J.  Ashley,  who  may  prove  to  be  the  Friedrich  List  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  book  renders  the  high  service  of  pointing  the 
way  to  the  attainment  of  better  results  for  his  native  land: 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  complete  our  forecast  of  the  probable 
industrial  future  of  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  her  present  forces  at 
work  continue  to  operate  unchecked. 

The  great  countries  of  the  world  will  each  seek  to  manufacture 
for  themselves  the  chief  staples  of  which  they  have  need,  and  they 
will  do  this  with  increasing  success  even  if  they  have  to  resort  to 
high  protection  to  effect  their  purpose.  They  will  more  and  more 
advance  from  the  preliminary  to  the  later  stages,  from  the  rougher 
to  the  finer  processes  of  the  several  industries — e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
cotton  goods,  from  low  numbers  of  yarn  to  high,  and  from  yarn  to 
piece  goods. 

In  the  markets  which  remain  “neutral”  the  British  manufac¬ 
turer  will  probably  be  more  and  more  distanced  by  the  greater 
economy  of  production  possible  to  America  by  its  larger  scale  of 
operations,  this  larger  scale  being  itself  due  to  the  larger  secure 
home  market. 

At  home  certain  of  our  primary  industries,  especially  those  of 
iron  and  steel,  will  be  battered  with  crushing  blows  by  the  American 
manufacturer  in  every  recurring  period  of  depression.  The  cheap 
material  thus  provided  may  give  a  temporary  fillip  to  some  other 
industries — thus  cheap  steel  will  for  the  time  assist  our  shipbuilders. 
But  while  the  gain  will  be  of  doubtful  duration,  the  loss  by  the 
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destruction  of  the  material-supplying  industry  will  be  profound, 
and  will  be  widely  demoralising. 

Fortunately  the  growth  of  our  population  is  somewhat  slacken¬ 
ing.  But  it  will  still  increase,  and  we  shall  be  more  and  more 
dependent  on  imported  food.  For  this  food  we  shall  manage  to 
pay,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  by  turning  more  and  more  to  those 
branches  of  production  in  which  we  shall  continue  to  have  an 
“advantage.”  We  shall  more  and  more  rapidly  exhaust  our  re¬ 
sources  of  coal,  and  we  shall  devote  ourselves  more  and  more  to  those 
industries  which  flourish  on  cheap  labor.  The  habits  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  will  also  probably  continue  to  give  us  advantages  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  spirits  on  a  large  scale,  and  their  sale  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
More  and  more  of  our  capital  will  probably  be  invested  in  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  abroad.  And  while  London  and  a 
few  other  great  towns  will  become  even  larger  agglomerations  of 
laboring  population,  the  rest  of  England  will  remain  an  agreeable 
place  of  residence  for  rentiers,  big  and  little,  and  will  flourish  on 
the  “tourist  industry.”  And — though  with  some  new  features — 
the  history  of  Holland  will  have  been  repeated. 

British  leaders  in  industry  and  in  public  life  are 
coining  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  far-seeing  plans  for  a  real  British  Empire 
covering  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  thereto 
of  what  he  so  well  called  “imperial  preference”  in  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements.  The  inspiring  exhibition  of  genu¬ 
ine  affection  for  the  motherland  shown  by  the  British 
Dominions  in  the  world  war  seems  to  justify  British  hopes 
that  such  a  world  empire  can  be  built  up.  Such  a  result 
would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  empire  itself  but  also  to 
the  world  at  large.  It  would  be  a  powerful  aid  to  world 
peace  and  prosperity. 

In  the  course  of  this  Statement  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show 
that  manufacturing  in  Canada  is  inseparably  connected  with  other 
industries;  that  two  million  wage-earners  and  dependents  secure 
their  living  through  manufacturing,  and  that  the  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  population  derive  indirect  benefits;  that  this  country  as  a 
whole  has  made  remarkable  progress  under  the  National  Policy  of 
Protection ;  that,  with  the  entire  world  swinging  towards  protection, 
Canada  cannot  relinquish  it  ;  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  should  be 
scientific  and  take  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  all  classes ; 
that  a  stable  fiscal  policy  of  protection  with  some  assurance  of  per¬ 
manence  is  a  vital  need;  and,  finally,  that  the  aim  of  the  fiscal  policy, 
determined  as  a  result  of  this  tariff  inquiry,  should  be  to  advance 
Canada  towards  her  destiny  as  a  fully  developed  nation  within  the 
British  Empire. — Conclusion  of  Canada’s  “  Official  Statement,”  1920. 
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“  There’s  no  place  like  home  ” 
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SOME  COUSINS  PHILOSOPHY  IN  HIS  EULOGY 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  DOLLIVER 

Who  can  know  what  bloom  of  sunny  clime,  or  frigid  zone,  or 
axioms  of  our  childhood  faith,  or  mystic  teachings  of  some  far-off 
land  shall  lift  or  thwart,  or  guide  straight  onward  to  its  fairest  goal  a 
human  soul?  How  is  it  that  in  one  case  environment,  associations, 
or  conditions  shall  inspire  a  human  mind  so  that  it  leads  on  to  the 
splendid  glory  of  uncommon  and  incalculable  achievement,  may  be 
by  winning  the  souls  of  men  with  mighty  eloquence  and  reason,  or 
thrilling  them  with  melodies  so  great  and  sweet  that  they  seem 
almost  to  have  been  dying  throughout  the  centuries  of  time  with 
the  pain  of  silence ;  and  in  another  case  of  the  very  same  conditions 
and  environment,  some  other  human  being  seems  ignominiously  to 
lose  itself  along  the  way  of  life  without  achievement  or  distinguish- 
ment  and  without  the  exultation  of  success?  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  secret  of  it  all  is  like  the  secret  of  a  perfect  love, 
which  in  our  mortal  world  can  never  be,  without  complete,  unstinted 
sacrifice  of  self.  *  *  * 

Nobody  ever  knows  what  may  come  out  of  a  hickory  shirt  and  a 
celluloid  collar.  Thousands  had  come  away  from  there  [Virginia], 
thousands  from  New  England  and  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  other  states, 
but  nobody  knew  which  ones  were  geniuses  until  the  metal  of  their 
intellects  had  come  in  contact  with  the  flint  of  circumstances  and 
experience.  *  *  * 

The  soul  of  every  individual  must  always  have  an  awakening  if 
it  is  to  expand.  If  that  awakening  does  not  come,  we  shall  never 
know  much  of  the  individual.  Perhaps  many  lives  have  been  wasted 
for  want  of  an  awakening.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  bring  out  true 
worth  as  trouble.  Nobody  ever  amounted  to  very  much  in  this  world 
unless  he  had  to.  The  best  flowers  of  genius  have  blossomed  from 
Bleeding  Hearts.  Bulwer  Lytton  tells  us  of  his  young  physician  who 
studied  and  who  suffered  long  and  patiently  in  the  community,  and 
that  finally  “  Abbey  Hill  let  him  feel  its  pulse.”  Robert  Bums  suf¬ 
fered  so  long  and  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  provincial  region  of  Ayr 
that  finally  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh.  *  *  * 

Men  are  chosen  for  important  offices,  such  as  Congress,  on  account 
of  being  singularly  known  in  the  communities  for  something,  either 
for  unusual  ability  or  for  some  signal  success.  *  *  *  As  a  general 
rule,  a  man’s  name  on  the  roll  of  the  American  Congress  can  be 
accounted  for.  *  *  *  The  House  of  Representatives,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  probably  the  greatest  arena  in  the  world.  Few 
men  have  been  able  to  hold  and  control  it  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands  the  occasions 
during  the  last  two  decades  when  different  speakers  have  com¬ 
manded  it  in  such  quietude  that  the  speaker  could  be  distinctly 
heard  for  a  continuous  hour.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  rare 
and  wonderful  arena.  *  *  *  Dolliver  was  one  of  the  few  who  at 
times  commanded  silence. — Robert  G.  Cousins,  Formerly  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  Iowa. 
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OUR  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE  PRECEDING  THE 

CONSTITUTION 

During  our  colonial  period  the  laws  regulating  American 
commerce  were  made  by  the  British  Parliament.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  generally  accepted  theory  in  all  nations  that 
colonies  were  established  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
country.  Great  Britain’s  protective  policy  was  then  in  full 
and  vigorous  operation.  It  was  part  of  her  national  policy 
to  restrain  manufacturing  in  the  American  colonies  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  condition  of  agricultural  communities. 
Manufacturing  in  the  colonies  was  positively  discouraged, 
and  in  some  lines  specifically  forbidden.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  our  Revolutionary  War.  And  the  consequent 
lack  of  manufacturing  facilities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success  in  our  struggle 
for  independence,  accounting  in  large  measure  for  its  being 
so  long  drawn  out. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  British  navigation  laws  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  American  colonies  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Great  Britain  and  her  West  Indian  possessions. 
The  Revolutionary  War  cut  off  this  trade  and  threw  the 
colonies  upon  their  own  resources.  As  a  result  many  in¬ 
dustries  which  had  formerly  been  repressed  came  into  oper¬ 
ation;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  manufacture  of 
indispensable  articles  had  become  comparatively  extensive 
throughout  the  new  republic. 

From  1776  until  1789  this  country  lived  under  a  form  of 
union  called  “The  Articles  of  Confederation.”  Under  these 
Articles  each  state  reserved  the  right  to  regulate  its  own 
commerce,  not  only  with  other  states  but  also  with  foreign 
countries.  After  peace  was  restored  foreign  nations,  by 
playing  one  state  against  another,  succeeded  in  securing  for 
their  goods  admission  into  this  country  free  of  duty  or  nearly 
so.  Thus  during  the  eight  years  following  the  War,  from 
1781  to  1789,  which  John  Fiske  has  well  named  the  critical 
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period  of  American  history,  we  had  practically  free  trade 
with  other  countries.  And  what  was  the  result! 

Mathew  Carey,  in  his  New  Olive  Branch,  answered  thus : 
“From  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  large  shipments 
were  made  to  this  country.  *  *  *  All  our  citizens  were  at 
once  converted  into  disciples  of  Adam  Smith.  They  pur¬ 
chased  every  species  of  goods  ‘cheaper  than  they  could  be 
manufactured  at  home.’  Accordingly,  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  were  arrested  in  their  career.  The  weaver,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  the  hatter,  the  saddler,  the  sugar-baker,  the  brewer, 
the  rope  maker,  etc.,  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  Their 
establishments  were  suspended.  Their  workmen  were  con¬ 
signed  to  beggary.  The  payment  for  the  foreign  rubbish 
exhausted  the  country  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  specie.  *  *  * 
The  consequences  followed  which  have  never  failed  to  follow 
such  a  state  of  things.  *  *  *  Competition  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers  was  at  an  end.  They  were  beggared  and 
bankrupted.  The  merchants,  whose  importations  had  ruined 
them,  were  involved  in  the  calamity.  And  the  farmers,  who 
had  felicitated  themselves  on  the  grand  advantage  of  buying 
foreign  merchandise  ‘cheap,’  sunk  likewise  in  the  vortex  of 
general  destruction.” 

Concerning  that  period,  John  Marshall,  the  most  famous 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
from  extensive  personal  knowledge,  said  in  his  Life 
of  Washington:  “Real  property  was  scarcely  vendable ;  and 
sales  of  any  article  for  ready  money  could  be  made  only  at  a 
ruinous  loss.  The  prospect  of  extricating  the  country  from 
these  embarrassments  was  by  no  means  flattering.  *  *  *  * 
In  every  quarter  were  found  those  who  asserted  it  to  be 
impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  their  public  or  private 
debts ;  and,  in  some  instances,  threats  were  uttered  of  sus¬ 
pending  the  administration  of  justice  by  private  violence.” 

Under  date  of  October  4, 1786,  the  British  Consul  General 
at  New  York  wrote  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  in  London,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Mobs,  tumults,  and  bodies  of  men  in  arms  are  now 
on  tiptoe  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  all  tending  to  the 
dissolution  of  not  only  what  was  called  the  supreme  power 
[Congress],  but  to  bring  into  contempt  and  disregard  the 
legislatures  and  governments  of  the  several  States.” 
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Washington  himself,  with  all  his  strength  and  calmness, 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  situation,  as  is  shown  by  his 
letters  of  that  time.  Writing  to  Edmund  Randolph  under 
date  of  November  19,  1786,  Washington  said:  “Our  affairs 
seem  to  be  drawing  to  an  awful  crisis ;  it  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  abilities  of  every  man  should  be  drawn  into 
action  in  a  public  line,  to  rescue  them,  if  possible,  from  im¬ 
pending  ruin.” 

In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  American  statesman 
quoted  in  Young’s  National  Economy:  “The  people  of 
America  had  gone  to  war,  not  for  names,  but  for  things.  It 
was  not  merely  to  change  a  government  administered  by 
kings,  princes,  and  ministers  for  a  government  administered 
by  presidents,  secretaries,  and  members  of  Congress.  It 
was  to  redress  their  own  grievances,  to  improve  their  own 
condition,  to  throw  off  the  burden  which  the  colonial  system 
laid  on  their  industry.  To  attain  these  objects  they  endured 
incredible  hardships,  and  bore  and  suffered  almost  beyond 
the  measure  of  humanity.  And  when  their  independence 
was  attained  they  found  it  was  a  piece  of  parchment.  The 
arm  which  had  struck  for  it  in  the  field  was  palsied  in  the 
workshop ;  the  industry  which  had  been  burdened  in  the  col¬ 
onies  was  crushed  in  the  free  States.” 

David  H.  Mason,  in  his  Short  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States,  sums  up  the  situation  in  these  suggestive 
sentences  :  ‘  ‘  Had  there  been  no  free  trade  there  would  have 
been  no  inundation  of  foreign  goods ;  had  there  been  no  in¬ 
undation  of  foreign  goods  there  would  have  been  no  drain  of 
specie ;  had  there  been  no  drain  of  specie,  there  would  have 
been  no  distress  from  lack  of  a  circulating  medium;  had 
there  been  no  such  distress,  there  would  have  been  no  im¬ 
pulse  toward  insubordination  to  the  State.  *  *  *  As  there 
was  the  closest  approach  to  absolute  free  trade  ever  tried 
by  this  country,  so  there  was  the  largest  harvest  of  calam¬ 
ities  and  dangers  ever  experienced  by  the  American  people. 
That  awful  crisis,  at  the  outset  of  our  career  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  a  monument  erected 
by  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers  to  warn  posterity 
against  the  delusive  and  mischievous  plausibilities  of  the 
free  trade  policy.” 
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The  colonists  were  doomed  to  the  servitude  of  furnishing,  by 
the  simplest  forms  of  labor,  raw  materials  for  the  mother  country, 
who  arrogated  to  herself  the  sole  right  to  supply  her  colonies  with 
the  finished  product.  To  our  fathers,  independence  was  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  this  servitude.  They  knew  that  civilization  advanced  from 
the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  state,  and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural.  *  *  *  But  they  also  knew  that  no  merely  agricultural 
people  had  ever  been  able  to  rise  to  a  high  civilization  and  to  self- 
supporting  independence.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
their  emancipation  complete  by  adding  to  agriculture  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  in  turn  would  carry  agriculture  and  all  other  industries 
to  a  still  higher  development,  and  place  our  people  in  the  front  rank 
of  civilized  and  self-supporting  nations.  This  idea  inspired  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  all  the  earlier  congresses.  It  found  expression  in  the  first 
tariff  act  of  1789,  in  the  higher  rates  of  the  act  of  1790,  and  in  the 
still  larger  schedule  and  increased  rates  of  the  acts  of  1797  1800. 

In  1806  the  non-importation  act  forbade  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth,  nails,  spikes,  brass,  tin,  and  many 
other  articles;  and  the  eight  years  of  embargo  witnessed  a  great 
growth  in  American  manufactures.  When  the  non-importation  act 
was  repealed  in  1814,  John  C.  Calhoun  assured  the  country  that 
Congress  would  not  fail  to  provide  other  adequate  means  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  of  our  industries,  and  under  his  lead  the 
protective  tariff  of  1816  was  enacted. — From  Speech  in  Congress, 
June  4,  1878. 


We  shall  always  need  protective  duties  as  long  as  our  people 
insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  wages  and  scale  of  living  than  pre¬ 
vail  abroad. — James  M.  Swank,  Philadelphia. 


To  see  to  it  the  people  are  fully,  intelligently  and  honestly  in¬ 
formed  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  aim  of  enlightened  publicity.  Yet 
it  is  often  a  very  difficult  goal  to  attain,  and  its  attainment  calls  for 
wisdom  and  skill.  *  *  *  Publicity  is  a  light-of-day  proposition.  It 
must  have  in  mind  public  service,  and  be  sound  ethically,  both  in 
its  purpose  and  in  its  operation.  *  *  *  Publicity  gets  things  done  by 
carrying  a  truthful  message  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  lines  up 
public  sentiment  on  the  side  of  the  right  by  showing  the  inwardness 
of  great  questions.  *  *  *  It  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  forces  by  the 
evil-doer. — Ivy  L.  Lee. 
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OUR  FIRST  FORTY  YEARS  UNDER 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

[1789-1829] 

lx  his  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution, 
George  Bancroft  says :  “Of  many  causes  promoting  union, 
four  above  others  exercised  a  steady  and  commanding  in¬ 
fluence.  The  new  republic  as  one  nation  must  have  power  to 
regulate  its  foreign  commerce;  to  colonize  its  large  domain; 
to  provide  an  adequate  revenue;  and  to  establish  justice  in 
domestic  trade  by  prohibiting  the  separate  States  from  im¬ 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Each  of  these  causes 
was  of  vital  importance;  but  the  necessity  for  regulating 
commerce  gave  the  immediate  impulse  to  a  more  perfect 
Constitution.  * .  * .  *  The  States  could  not  successfully  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  by  sep¬ 
arate  legislation,  because  it  was  not  the  interest  of  any  one 
of  them  to  exclude  British  vessels  from  their  harbors  unless 
the  like  measure  should  be  adopted  by  every  other;  and 
a  union  of  thirteen  distinct  powers  would  encounter  the  very 
difficulty  which  had  so  often  proved  insuperable.  But  while 
every  increase  in  the  power  of  Congress  in  domestic  affairs 
aroused  jealousy  between  the  States,  the  selfish  design  of 
a  foreign  government  to  repress  their  industry  drew  them 
together  against  a  common  adversary.’ ’ 

THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1789 

As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  book,  the  first  general  law 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  was  one  providing  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  In  discussing  that  bill  in  Congress,  Fisher 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  “I  conceive,  sir,  that  the 
present  Constitution  was  dictated  by  commercial  necessity 
more  than  any  other  cause.  The  want  of  an  efficient  govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  manufacturing  interest  and  to  advance 
our  commerce  was  long  seen  by  men  of  judgment  and  pointed 
out  by  patriots  solicitous  to  promote  our  general  welfare.” 

As  has  been  well  said,  “A  large  majority  of  that  first 
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Congress  were  farmers,  but  they  saw  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  protecting  manufactures  in  order  that  they 
might  be  free  from  servile  and  dangerous  dependence  upon 
foreign  nations.” 

The  first  tariff  law  was  necessarily  largely  experimental. 
Year  by  year  it  was  revised  with  the  view  of  securing  greater 
revenue  and  more  adequate  protection.  The  laws  passed  up 
to  1796  gave  an  average  rate  of  something  over  20  per  cent. 
Hamilton  estimated  that  the  natural  protection  from  the 
then  great  cost  of  transportation  and  otherwise  was  15  to  30 
per  cent,  additional. 

Remembering  the  distress  and  business  demoralization 
under  which  the  entire  country  had  been  suffering,  let  us 
note  the  effect  of  this  legislation.  In  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1795,  when  the  government  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  in  operation  six  years,  President  Washington 
said:  “Every  part  of  the  Union  displays  indications  of 
rapid  and  various  improvement,  and  with  burdens  so  light 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  ’  ’ 

By  1806  there  was  in  the  treasury,  after  paying  all  the 
public  debt  then  payable,  a  considerable  and  growing  sur¬ 
plus,  and  the  problem  was  what  to  do  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  Discussing  this  matter  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  of  that  year,  Jefferson  said:  “The  question 
therefore  now  comes  forward,  To  what  other  objects  shall 
these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of 
impost,  after  the  entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and 
during  those  intervals  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  give  that 
advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufacturers !  On  a 
few  articles  of  more  general  and  necessary  use  the  suppres¬ 
sion  in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  are  foreign  luxuries 
purchased  by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  them¬ 
selves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  pre¬ 
fer  its  continuance  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of 
the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  federal  powers  ” 
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JEFFERSON  AS  PRESIDENT  A  PROTECTIONIST 

In  his  young  manhood  Jefferson, the  Virginia  planter, had 
been  a  non-protectionist.  This  he  showed  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  published  in  1785.  But  that  was  before  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  our  Constitution.  When,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  he  became  an  officer  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  especially  when  he  became  President  and  felt  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he  learned  the  need 
of  protection  and  became  a  strong  advocate  of  it. 

In  1806,  when  Jefferson  was  President,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  regulate 
commerce  was  carried  to  its  utmost  in  the  Non-Intercourse 
and  Embargo  Acts,  designed  to  meet  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  British  Orders  in 
Council.  In  a  letter  written  in  1808  to  the  Democratic- 
Republicans  of  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  said:  “The  embargo 
*  *  *  promises  lasting  good  by  promoting  among  ourselves 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  hitherto  sought  abroad.  ” 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Humphries,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1809,  shortly  before  retiring  from  the  White  House, 
Jefferson  said:  “My  idea  is  that  we  should  encourage  home 
manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  every¬ 
thing  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  materials.”  In  that  same 
year,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Leiper,  he  said:  “I  trust  the 
good  sense  of  our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  depends  on  a  due  balance  between  agriculture,  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce.” 

THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1812 

In  1812  began  our  second  war  with  England.  By  an  act 
approved  July  1,  1812,  “An  additional  duty  of  one  hundred 
per  centum  upon  the  permanent  duties  now  imposed  by  law” 
was  levied  on  imports.  That  is,  the  existing  rates  of  duty 
were  doubled. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  act  of  1812  was  to  raise 
additional  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  this 
respect  the  law  largely  failed,  because,  owing  to  the  war  and 
the  high  rate  of  duties  together,  the  volume  of  imports 
greatly  decreased.  Under  the  Embargo  and  the  war  tariff, 
however,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  from  1806  to  1816 
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was  the  greatest  ever  known  up  to  that  time.  So  great  was 
it  that  when  on  February  18,  1815,  President  Madison  sent 
his  special  message  to  Congress  declaring  the  war  at  an  end, 
the  treaty  of  peace  having  been  ratified  on  the  preceding  day, 
he  made  an  urgent  plea  to  Congress  to  preserve  that  pros¬ 
perity,  saying:  “But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with 
greater  force  and  merit  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
than  the  consideration  of  the  means  to  preserv e  and  promote 
the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  existence  and  at¬ 
tained  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of 
national  independence  and  wealth  I  anxiously  recom¬ 
mend,  therefore,  to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship 
of  Congress.” 

In  a  special  report,  supplementing  President  Madison’s 
message  of  December  5, 1815,  A.  J.  Dallas,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  said :  “Although  some  indulgence  will  always 
be  required  for  any  attempt  so  to  realize  the  national 
independence  in  the  department  of  manufactures,  the  sac¬ 
rifice  cannot  be  either  great  or  lasting.  The  inconveniences 
of  the  day  will  be  amply  compensated  by  future  advantages. 
The  agriculturist,  whose  products  and  whose  flocks  depend 
for  their  value  upon  the  fluctuations  of  a  foreign  market, 
will  have  no  occasion  eventually  to  regret  the  opportunity 
for  the  ready  sale  of  his  wool  or  his  cotton  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood;  and  it  will  soon  be  understood  that  the  success  of 
the  American  manufacturer,  which  tends  to  diminish  the 
profit  (often  the  excessive  profit)  of  the  importer,  does  not 
necessarily  add  to  the  price  of  the  article  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  ’  ’ 

By  the  terms  of  the  tariff  act  of  1812,  it  was  to  ‘  ‘  continue 
in  force  so  long  as  the  United  States  shall  be  engaged  in  war 
with  Great  Britainy  and  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  no  longer.” 

THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1816 

Congress  recognized  the  wisdom  of  President  Madison’s 
recommendation  and  at  once  proceeded  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  of  framing  a  law  in  accordance  therewith. 
Not  being  able  to  complete  the  law  within  the  year,  Congress 
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passed  an  act,  approved  February  5,  1816,  extending  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1812  “until  the  30th  day  of  June 
next,”  after  which  date,  if  Congress  should  not  sooner  frame 
a  new  tariff  law,  the  rates  prior  to  the  war  should  be  in¬ 
creased  forty-two  per  cent.  This  shows,  as  do  also  the 
speeches  in  Congress,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  provide  a  thoroughly  protective  law.  With  this  intention, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  then  an  ardent  protectionist,  the  tariff  law  approved 
April  27,  1816,  was  framed.  But,  being  then  without  ex¬ 
tended  national  experience  from  which  to  judge,  Congress 
made  a  mistake  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  pardonable. 
Experience  showed  that  the  rates  generally  were  fixed  too 
low.  What  was  the  result  ? 

The  Napoleonic  wars  had  just  ended.  Waterloo  had 
been  fought  and  won.  Napoleon  himself  was  a  captive  at  St. 
Helena.  But  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  interfered  with  Eng¬ 
land’s  commerce.  Her  warehouses  were  full  of  goods. 
America’s  mistake  was  England’s  opportunity.  The  tariff 
of  the  United  States  having  been  fixed  below  the  point  of 
adequate  protection,  England,  with  shrewd  business  calcu¬ 
lation,  resolved  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — to  sell  her 
stored-up  goods  and  to  destroy  her  rivals. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  and  the  reopening  of  the  world 
to  commerce,  England  sent  her  accumulated  goods  not  only 
to  this  country,  but  also  to  the  German  states  and  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1816,  after  our  tariff  law  had  passed:  “It  is 
well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation, 
in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  infant  manu¬ 
factures  which  the  war  has  forced  into  existence.”  Had  this 
announcement  been  made  earlier  our  tariff  law  might  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  afford  more  adequate  protection. 

JEFFERSON  IN  RETIREMENT  STILL  A  PROTECTIONIST 

Regarding  the  policy  thus  announced,  Jefferson,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  1817  at  Monticello  to  William  Sampson,  said : 
“I  much  fear  the  effect  on  our  infant  establishments  of  the 
policy  avowed  by  Mr.  Brougham.  British  merchants  may 
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lose  by  their  late  immense  exportations;  but  British  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  in  the  mass,  will  gain  by  beating 
down  the  competition  of  ours  in  our  own  market.  Against 
this  policy  our  protecting  duties  are  as  nothing,  our 
patriotism  less.” 

Jefferson’s  fears  were  justified  by  the  result.  Speaking 
of  this  result,  Horace  Greeley  said,  in  his  History  of 
the  Tariff :  “Great  Britain  poured  her  fabrics,  far  below 
cost,  upon  our  markets  in  a  perfect  deluge.  Our  manufac¬ 
tures  went  down  like  grass  before  the  mower,  and  our  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  wages  of  labor  speedily  followed.  ’  ’ 

In  the  three  years  1805  to  1807,  our  imports  had  averaged 
130  million  dollars  a  year  in  value.  In  the  four  years  1808 
to  1811,  under  the  Embargo,  the  yearly  average  had  fallen 
to  64  millions.  During  the  three  war  years  1812  to  1814  the 
yearly  average  had  been  only  38  millions.  But  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1815,  nearly  half  of  which  extended 
beyond  the  war  period,  the  value  of  imports  mounted  to  113 
millions.  In  1816  the  value  reached  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  147  millions.  With  such  large  importations,  the 
revenues  were  redundant.  The  direct  tax  was  therefore  re¬ 
duced,  and  in  1817  the  internal  revenue  system  was  abol¬ 
ished,  not  to  be  restored  until  after  the  outbreak  of  our 
Civil  War. 


MOVING  TOWARD  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION 

The  evil  consequences  that  followed  the  unintentional 
placing  of  the  duties  too  low  to  provide  adequate  protection 
to  the  industries  that  had  sprung  up  during  the  Jefferson 
Embargo  and  the  war  tariff  are  thus  graphically  told  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
American  People: 

Peace  changed  the  face  of  trade.  English  merchants  poured 
their  goods  once  again  into  the  American  ports,  so  long  shut  against 
them  by  embargoes  and  war.  Manufactories  had  sprung  up  while 
the  ports  were  closed.  In  the  year  1815  close  upon  $50,000,000  had 
been  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  alone.  The 
new  movement  did  not  stop  with  the  establishment  of  cotton  fabrics. 
The  manufacture  of  ivool  and  flax  and  hemp  and  even  silk  were 
added.  Iron  manufactures,  long  ago  set  up,  but  tentative  and 
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feeble  hitherto,  increased  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions 
in  value  under  the  stimulation  of  foreign  trade  cut  off.  Almost 
everything  in  general  use  in  the  country  was  sooner  or  later  added 
to  the  growing  list. 

Industry,  long  ago  begun  upon  a  small  scale,  took  heart  to 
grow,  and  those  which  Americans  had  hitherto  not  dreamed  of 
attempting,  were  heartily  embarked  upon.  Distinct  manufacturing 
regions  began  sensibly  to  develop  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the 
East,  with  interests  and  characteristics  which  statesmen  could  not 
afford  to  overlook.  It  was  manifestly  injurious  to  every  young 
industry  that  a  flood  of  English  imports  should  continue  to  pour 
into  the  country  at  the  open  ports.  The  remedy  Was  a  protective 
tariff,  such  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  wished  to  see  at  first,  and  the 
young  Republican  leaders  of  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
and  establish  it. 

Yes,  this  was  written  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  was  written  by  Historian  Wilson, 
not  by  Political  Leader  Wilson  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which,  by  the  way,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  quota¬ 
tion  was  called  the  “Republican”  party,  as  is  seen  by 
Mr.  Wilson’s  entirely  proper  use  of  the  term.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day  will  soon  display 
the  good  sense  shown  by  their  fathers  and  learn  from  ex¬ 
perience  that,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  it  never  pays 
the  nation  to  indulge  either  in  a  tariff  “for  revenue  only” 
or  in  one  providing  inadequate  protection.  When  seen 
clearly  in  the  light  of  human  experience,  there  is  no  real 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter. 

THE  PANIC  OF  1817 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth,  owing  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  European  demand  for  our  farm  products  had  been 
considerable.  As  a  neutral  nation  our  commerce  had  been 
large.  But  our  manufactures  were  still  chiefly  those  of  the 
household,  weaving,  for  example,  being  done  by  hand-loom. 
England  would  not  allow  the  export  of  any  of  her  inventions 
or  machinery.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Embargo 
and  the  war  that  our  factory  system  began  to  develop.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  came  the  great  flood  of  imports.  For  a 

time  this  made  business  for  our  shipping  interests  and 
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furnished  a  market  for  the  surplus  of  our  farms.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  interests  at  first  prospered.  But 
in  1815,  under  a  so-called  reciprocity  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  our  government  unwisely  removed  the  discrim¬ 
inating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  American  shipping, 
and  British  tonnage  in  our  commerce  increased  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  American  tonnage.  In  1817  came  the  fruit  of  it  all, 
a  severe  financial  panic,  followed  by  business  depression. 
In  1818  Great  Britain  strengthened  her  Corn  Laws,  thus 
cutting  off  the  chief  foreign  market  for  American  farm 
products.  Thus  all  three  of  the  great  lines  of  industry — 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce — suffered  together. 

MONROE  A  PROTECTIONIST 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  March  5,  1817,  President 
James  Monroe  said:  “Our  manufactures  will  likewise  re¬ 
quire  the  systematic  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government. 
Possessing,  as  we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our 
own  soil  and  industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend,  in  the  degree 
we  have  done,  on  supplies  from  other  countries.  While  we 
are  thus  dependent,  the  sudden  event  of  war,  unsought  and 
unexpected,  cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  capital  which 
nourishes  our  manufactures  should  be  domestic,  as  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  case,  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  must  do  in 
foreign  lands,  would  be  felt  advantageously  on  agriculture 
and  on  every  branch  of  industry.  Equally  important  is  it 
to  provide  at  home  a  market  for  our  raw  materials ;  as,  by 
extending  the  competition,  it  will  enhance  the  price,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties  incident  to  for¬ 
eign  markets.” 

Writing  of  this  period,  Missouri’s  great  Democratic 
United  States  Senator,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  said:  “No  price 
for  property;  no  sales  except  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
marshal ;  no  employment  for  industry ;  no  demand  for  labor ; 
no  sale  for  the  products  of  the  farm;  no  sound  of  the 
hammer,  except  that  of  the  auctioneer  knocking  down 
property.  Distress  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  people; 
relief,  the  universal  demand,  was  thundered  at  the  doors  of 
all  legislatures,  State  and  Federal.” 
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Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  truth  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upon  our  people, 
namely,  that  inadequate  protection  is  practically  as  bad  as 
no  protection.  And  here  another  great  truth  was  illustrated, 
namely,  that  even  after  our  industries  are  established  and  in 
good  working  order,  there  should  still  be  maintained  a  tariff 
high  enough  to  maintain  good  living  standards  and  protect 
the  country  from  abnormal  conditions  abroad.  A  dam  should 
be  high  enough  to  protect  the  people  in  the  valley  below  not 
only  in  cases  of  normal  flow  of  the  river,  but  also  against  the 
destructive  freshets  that  are  sure  to  come  periodically. 

MARTINDALE *S  ILLUMINATING  SPEECH 

During  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  Henry  C. 
Martindale,  of  New  York,  made  a  strong  speech  in  the 
House,  from  which  is  taken  the  following: 

England  has  long  understood  and  practiced  this  policy.  She 
has  not  bought  what  she  could  make  or  produce,  nor  permitted  her 
people  to  do  so.  But  she  has  always  had  something,  and  now  has 
an  immense  quantity  of  almost  everything,  to  sell.  By  a  steady 
prosecution  of  this  policy  for  centuries,  she  has  become  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  nation  of  the  world.  *  *  * 

Spain,  on  the  contrary,  furnishes  a  good  practical  example  of 
our  system.  For  nearly  four  centuries  she  has  commanded  the 
silver  and  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  rich  treasures  of  Potosi 
have  been  poured  into  her  lap.  But  has  she  become  rich?  No. 
She  became  able  to  buy.  It  was  easy  to  satisfy  her  wants  by  pur¬ 
chase.  Her  silver  and  her  gold  went  through  her,  simply  as  a  high¬ 
way,  and  tarried  not  until  it  found  a  resting-place  in  England. 
England  furnished  the  manufactures  and  Spain  the  silver  and  gold 
in  exchange.  England  wrought  and  was  diligent ;  Spain  purchased 
and  was  idle.  England  grew  wealthy,  and  Spain  grew  poor.  *  *  * 

We  propose  to  supply  our  own  wants  from  our  own  resources, 
by  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have  placed  in  our  hands,  by 
the  application  of  our  own  powers,  our  own  labor,  our  own  capa¬ 
bilities,  the  productive  powers  of  our  own  soil  and  our  own  mines. 

RELIEF  IN  1824  AND  1828 

The  slavery  question  had  begun  to  appear,  as  outlined  in 
the  next  chapter,  and  complicated  the  discussion  of  the  tariff 
question.  So  it  took  Henry  Clay  and  other  leaders  of 
thought  more  than  five  years  to  get  the  people  of  the  country 
educated  to  the  point  where  they  understood  that  a  pro- 
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tective  tariff  that  does  not  protect  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
But  by  1824  the  people  had  analyzed  their  trouble  and 
determined  upon  the  remedy.  In  that  year,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  President  Monroe  that  Congress  “give  addi¬ 
tional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  ”  a  strongly  protective  tariff  law  was  passed. 
The  two  chief  defects  of  the  act  of  1824  were  its  large  use  of 
ad  valorem  duties,  which  resulted  in  undervaluations  and 
fraudulent  invoices,  and  its  failure  to  give  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  woolen  industry.  These  defects  were  in  large 
measure  corrected  by  the  act  of  May  19,  1828,  whose  legis¬ 
lative  history  was  unusual,  but  whose  results  were  good. 

The  period  following  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1824  was  one  of  great  national  progress.  In  1832  Henry 
Clay  said :  “If  one  desires  to  find  the  seven  years  of  greatest 
adversity  in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution  let  him  examine  the  seven  years  before  1824.  *  *  #  If 
one  seeks  the  years  of  our  greatest  prosperity  they  are  the 
seven  years  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1824.’  ’ 

In  1828  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  otherwise,  had  written  and  spoken 
strongly  for  protection,  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1832,  speaking 
of  the  situation  after  eight  years  of  a  protective  tariff, 
President  Jackson  said:  “Our  country  presents  on  every 
side  marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness  unequaled  perhaps 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  *  *  *  The  report  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  in  due  time  lay  before  you 
will  exhibit  the  national  finances  in  a  liighlv  prosper¬ 
ous  state.  ” 


Many  of  our  great  industries,  including  the  silk  industry,  the 
pottery  industry,  the  carpet  industry,  and  the  steel-rail  industry,  had 
only  a  nominal  existence  until  adequately  protective  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  on  competing  foreign  products— James  M.  Swank  in  American 
Economist. 

Those  foreign  countries  which  have  adopted  protection  have,  in 
the  elements  by  which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  test  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  nation,  improved  in  a  greater  ratio  and  more  rapidly  than 
we  have  ourselves;  and  I  have  also  to  point  out  that  this  tendency, 
which  has  become  so  manifest  in  recent  years,  is  likely,  as  every 
sensible  man  of  business  knows,  to  be  accentuated  as  time  goes 
on.— Joseph  Chamberlain,  at  Liverpool,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  GENERATION  PRECEDING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

[1830-1860] 

The  definite  anti-protection  movement  in  this  country, 
which  began  about  1830  and  continued,  as  a  rule,  till  1860, 
was  largely  due  to  cotton  and  slavery. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  cotton 
was  not  a  profitable  crop.  It  was  raised  only  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia,  their  total  annual  production  being  about 
1,000,000  pounds.  Both  north  and  south  the  people  hoped  and 
expected  that  slavery  would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  made  the 
production  of  cotton  by  slave  labor  very  profitable.  Cotton 
production  spread  rapidly  north  to  include  Virginia  and 
west  to  include  Louisiana,  our  western  boundary. 

By  1820  our  annual  cotton  production  had  grown  to 
160,000,000  pounds,  by  1830  to  400,000,000  pounds,  and  by 
1840  to  1,000,000,000  pounds.  Between  1820  and  1840  the 
large  plantation  slave  system  completely  displaced  the  small 
plantations  operated  by  free  labor.  The  census  of  1820 
showed  1,518,930  slaves  in  the  states  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  and  19,108  north  of  it.  In  1840  the  numbers 
were  2,486,226  south  and  1,129  north. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  Northwest  Territory — out 
of  which  have  been  carved  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin — was  organized,  and  within 
this  territory  slavery  was  forever  prohibited.  Tacitly  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  states  developed  out  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  might 
be  slave  states. 


THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 

In  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  national  history  ten  states 
were  added  to  the  original  thirteen, as  follows :  Kentucky  and 
Vermont  in  1791,  Tennessee  in  1796  and  Ohio  in  1803, 
Louisiana  in  1812  and  Indiana  in  1816,  Mississippi  in  1817 
and  Illinois  in  1818,  Alabama  in  1819  and  Maine  in  1820. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  these  states  were  admitted  practically 
in  pairs,  a  slave  state  alternately  with  a  free  state. 

The  first  state  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
seek  admission  into  the  Union  was  Missouri.  It  lies  partly 
north  and  partly  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  old 
dividing  line,  so  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  over  the  question 
whether  Missouri  should  be  a  free  state  or  a  slave  state. 
There  was  no  other  state  ready  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  the  old  method  of  balancing  such  admissions 
was  therefore  unavailable.  Finally,  on  March  2, 1821,  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  state  was 
admitted  as  a  slave  state,  but  slavery  was  forbidden  in  the 
national  territory  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri.  This  left  practically  only  Arkansas  to  slavery, 
and  established  freedom  throughout  the  rest  of  the  vast 
Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  would  end  all  trouble  about  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
that  grew  in  bitterness  for  forty  years. 

Prior  to  1820  most  of  the  great  political  leaders  in  the 
South  had  been  protectionists.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Say, 
the  French  economist,  in  March,  1815,  Thomas  Jefferson 
said:  “The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  which  prudence  requires  us  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  every  good 
citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made  within 
ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  secures  us 
against  a  relapse  into  foreign  dependency.  ’  ’ 

And  in  1816  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  made 
in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  a  strong  speech 
in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff,  saying  among  other  things : 
“When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  they  will  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  for  his  surplus 
product,  and  what  is  of  almost  equal  importance,  a  certain 
and  cheap  supply  of  all  his  wants.  His  prosperity  will  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  to  every  class  in  the  community.  It  [a  protective 
tariff]  is  calculated  to  bind  together  more  closely  our  wide¬ 
spread  Republic  and  give  greater  nerve  to  the  arm  of 
the  government.” 
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SLAVERY  AND  ANTI-PROTECTION  SENTIMENT  COOPERATED 

Following  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  sentiment  against 
protection  not  unnaturally  developed  in  the  South,  and  after 
1830  it  grew  rapidly  Slave  labor  was  not  adapted  to  use  in 
factories,  so  manufactures  did  not  flourish  there.  In  the 
North  after  1824,  on  the  other  hand,  with  free  labor  and 
fairly  adequate  protection,  manufactures  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  and  product.  The  high  wages  paid 
were  attracting  from  Europe  a  fine  class  of  immigrants.  The 
northern  states  were  growing  rapidly  in  population  and  in 
power.  The  South  saw  political  supremacy  slipping  from 
its  hands. 

The  market  for  much  of  its  cotton  was  in  the  North, 
however,  and  the  South  did  not  yet  see  its  way  to  break  with 
the  protective  tariff  system.  But  when,  in  1832,  England  put 
American  cotton  practically  on  her  free  list,  the  anti-pro¬ 
tectionists  of  the  South  were  able  to  emphasize  to  the  people 
of  that  section  two  powerful  arguments. 

In  the  first  place  they  could  appeal  to  the  pocketbook  of 
the  South.  They  said,  ‘  *  Cotton  is  king.  England  no  longer 
discriminates  in  favor  of  her  India  cotton.  We  can  now  sell 
our  cotton  in  England  free  of  tariff  duties.  Why  not  recip¬ 
rocate,  and  let  her  products  into  this  country  duty  free?  In 
that  way  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  British  manufactures 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  from  the  American  producer;  thus 
shall  we  sell  in  the  dearest  market  and  buy  in  the  cheapest.  ’  ’ 

To  this  argument  was  added  another,  one  that  appealed 
to  both  pride  and  prudence.  It  was  this:  “Through  the 
protective  tariff  the  people  of  the  North  are  growing  rap¬ 
idly  in  wealth  and  influence.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth 
they  will  soon  dominate  the  country.  They  may  then  con¬ 
clude  to  destroy  slavery.  By  striking  down  the  protective 
tariff  we  can  close  their  factories  and  greatly  reduce  their 
rate  of  growth.  Thus  and  thus  only  can  wq  hope  to  retain 
the  political  control  of  the  country.” 

SECTIONAL  SHIFT  ON  THE  TARIFF 

The  decade  between  1820  and  1830  saw  sectional  shifting 
of  position  on  the  tariff.  We  have  seen  how  and  why  south¬ 
ern  opinion  moved  strongly  away  from  protection.  On  the 
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other  hand,  because  of  the  growth  of  New  England  manu¬ 
factures,  and  because  of  the  relative  decrease  of  her  com¬ 
mercial  interests  after  the  removal  of  the  discriminating 
duty  in  favor  of  American  ships,  public  sentiment  in  New 
England  moved  toward  protection  of  manufactures.  This 
shifting  of  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  after  1825, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  who  had  strongly  advocated  protection 
on  national  grounds,  and  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  opposed 
it  on  sectional  grounds,  reversed  their  positions. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  in  defence  of  slavery,  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  protective  tariff  began  to  be  attacked 
shortly  after  1825.  In  1828  James  Madison  wrote  his  con¬ 
vincing  letter  on  this  subject,  part  of  which  has  been  quoted 
in  Chapter  VI  of  this  book.  In  1830,  as  shown  in  the  same 
chapter,  President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress,  strongly  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
protective  tariff. 

hatne’s  speech  and  McDuffie’s  report 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  anti-protection 
struggle.  In  1830  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  that  state,  made  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  denouncing  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  and  attacking  Jackson’s  administration. 
This  speech  was  answered  in  a  memorable  speech  bv  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts.  In  1832  George  McDuffie,  of 
South  Carolina,  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence,  became  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  His  report  as  such  chairman  ranks 
among  the  strongest  statements  of  the  South’s  reasons  for 
opposing  the  protective  tariff.  The  animus  of  the  report 
is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  it:  “It  would  be 
worse  than  voluntary  blindness  in  those  to  whom  the  rights, 
the  interests,  and  the  destinies  of  the  southern  people  are! 
in  an  especial  manner,  committed,  not  to  perceive  and  give 
warning  of  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaits  them  if  that  pro¬ 
tecting  policy  which  impoverishes  and  destroys  one  branch 
of  industry  to  enrich  and  sustain  another  be  not  utterly  and 
absolutely  abandoned.  This  Congress  should  adopt  no 
half-way  measures,  no  temporary  expedients,  but  reform 
it  altogether.” 
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Former  President  J ohn  Quincy  Adams  was  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  tariff  matters  were 
then  usually  referred.  He  made  a  strong  report  answering 
the  attack  of  the  anti-protectionists. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  1824  and  1828  there  was  in  1830 
again  a  surplus  in  the  national  treasury.  This  fact  was 
made  a  pretext  for  tariff  revision.  In  1832  a  general  tariff 
revision  law  was  enacted.  It  reduced  the  income  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  yet  saved  protection  largely  by  removing 
duties  on  non-competing  articles.  Being  protective,  the  law 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  “free-traders.”* 

Andrew  Jackson  still  favored  a  protective  tariff.  In 
1832  he  was  renominated  for  the  Presidency.  Calhoun 
having  gone  over  to  the  anti-protectionists  and  been  elected 
United  States  Senator  by  South  Carolina,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York, was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  elected. 

south  Carolina’s  ordinance  of  nullification 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known  the  anti- 
protectionists  of  South  Carolina  met  in  convention  and 
declared  that  “the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832  were  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  null  and  void,  and  not  binding  on  the  State,  its 
officers  or  its  citizens,”  and  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for 
any  officer  of  the  State  or  the  United  States  to  collect  duties 
under  those  laws  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and 

*  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  FIRST  SPEECH 

At  this  time,  in  March,  1832,  two  weeks  after  his  return  from  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  Lincoln  ran  for  the  Illinois  legislature  to  represent  in  part 
Sangamon  county.  Being  only  just  past  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  veteran  preacher,  Peter  Cartwright.  Of  this  defeat,  in  his 
autobiography  written  for  J.  W.  Pell  for  use  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1860,  Lincoln  said:  “Ran  for  the  legislature  the  same  year  (1832)  and  was 
beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  was  beaten  by  the  people.” 

In  view  of  the  questions  then  pending  in  the  nation,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
quote  here  his  opening  speech  in  that  campaign  of  1832.  It  will  be  noted  that 
he  discussed  national,  not  state,  issues,  and  that,  like  his  immortal  speech  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863,  this  one  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  Here  is  Lincoln’s 
first  speech:  “Fellow-Citizens:  I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and  sweet.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement  system  and  a 
high  protective  tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If 
elected,  I  shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same.” 
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declared  that  any*  attempt  of  the  national  government  to 
enforce  these  laws  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  longer  con¬ 
tinuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union,  and  that  military 
resistance  should  be  made  if  necessary.  This  was  South 
Carolina’s  Nullification  Ordinance  of  1832.  The  argument 
on  which  it  was  based,  written  by  Calhoun,  was  the  basis  of 
the  actual  secession  a  generation  later. 

South  Carolina’s  threat  of  secession  was  vigorously 
answered  by  Andrew  Jackson’s  famous  announcement/4  The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved.”  His  proclamation  of 
December  10,  1832,  and  his  special  message  to  Congress  on 
January  16,  1833,  ending  with  the  words  “the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  are  supreme  and  the  Union  indissoluble,”  are 
among  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  of  our  state  papers. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  empowering  the  President  to  enforce 
the  laws.  But  Jackson  was  naturally  reluctant  to  use  force, 
especially  against  his  native  state.  “To  preserve  the 
Union,”  a  compromise  on  the  tariff  was  effected  under  the 
leadership  of  Henry  Clay.  Jackson  signed  the  Force  Bill 
and  the  Tariff  Bill  on  the  same  day,  March  2,  1833. 
Two  weeks  later  South  Carolina  repealed  her  Nullifica¬ 
tion  Ordinance. 

The  tariff  law  of  1832  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
promise.  All  duties  therein  exceeding  20  per  cent,  were  to 
be  reduced  by  “ one-tenth  part  of  such  excess”  on  January  1, 
1834;  by  “another  tenth  part  thereof”  on  January  1,  1836; 
and  so  continuing  each  alternate  year  until  January  1,  1842, 
when  44 one-half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess”  was  to  be 
deducted,  and  the  other  half  thereof  on  July  1  of  the  same 
year.  So  that  beginning  July  1,  1842,  there  would  be  a 
uniform  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Jackson  and  Clay  intended 
that  if  the  law  worked  badly,  as  they  feared  it  would,  it 
could  be  amended.  It  was  superseded  in  1842. 

In  1834,  after  the  first  reduction  in  rates  of  duty,  the 
customs  revenues  fell  off  nearly  50  per  cent.  But  the  reve¬ 
nues  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  sufficient  to  more 
than  make  up  the  deficiency.  There  was  still  a  surplus  in  the 
national  treasury,  part  of  which  was  loaned  to  the  states.  In 
1836,  however,  the  second  reduction  took  effect,  and  in  1837 
there  was  a  financial  panic.  Shortly  after  Van  Buren’s 
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inauguration  as  President,  a  committee  of  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  visited  Washington  and  told  him  that  their  city  was 
lying  ‘‘prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit  blighted,  its  in¬ 
dustry  paralyzed.” 

Protectionists  do  not  charge  the  panic  of  1837  entirely 
to  the  reductions  in  the  tariff.  The  financial  panic  was  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  consequent  wildcat  banking,  and  to  the  specie 
circular.  But  the  deficiency  in  the  national  treasury 
after  the  loans  to  the  states  and  the  business  depression 
following  the  panic  must  be  charged  chiefly  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  tariff  law  after  1834  to  furnish  either  sufficient 
revenue  or  adequate  protection.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  hard  times  continued  until  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  providing  both  ample 
revenue  and  adequate  protection,  when  good  times  were 
promptly  restored. 

THE  TARIFF  OF  1842  RESTORED  PROSPERITY 

In  1840  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  strong  protectionist, 
was  elected  President,  and  with  him  was  elected  a  protec¬ 
tionist  Congress.  The  verdict  of  the  people  was  unmis¬ 
takable.  But  President  Harrison  died  shortly  after  his 
inauguration,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  John 
Tyler,  of  Virginia.  Though  the  new  President  was  not 
really  a  protectionist,  he  felt  impelled  by  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  to  send  in  March  8,  1842,  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  said:  “The  diminution  in  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  great  diminution  of  duties  under  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  Act  necessarily  involves 
the  Treasury  in  embarrassments,  which  have  been  for  some 
years  palliated  by  the  temporary  expedient  of  issuing  Treas¬ 
ury  notes — an  expedient  which,  affording  no  permanent 
relief,  has  imposed  upon  Congress  from  time  to  time  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  old  by  a  new  issue.” 

Less  than  three  weeks  later  he  felt  it  necessary  to  urge 
Congress  to  “lay  additional  duties  on  imports  in  order  to 
meet  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  government.” 
After  vetoing  two  tariff  bills  he  finally,  on  August  30,  1842, 
approved  one  that  was  strongly  protective. 
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The  extent  of  the  business  depression  throughout  the 
country  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  Colton’s  Life  of  Henry  Clay: 

In  Ohio,  with  all  her  abundance,  it  was  hard  to  get  money  to  pay 
taxes.  The  sheriff  of  Muskingum  County,  as  stated  by  the  Guernsey 
Times,  in  the  summer  of  1842  sold  at  auction  ‘  ‘  One  4-horse  wagon, 
at  $5.50 ;  ten  hogs  at  $0.061/4  each ;  two  horses  (said  to  be  worth  $50 
to  $75  each),  at  $2  each;  two  cows,  at  $1  each;  one  barrel  of  sugar, 
for  $1.50 ;  and  a  store  full  of  goods  at  the  same  rate.  ’  ’ 

In  Pike  County,  Mo.,  as  stated  in  the  Hannibal  Journal,  the 
sheriff  sold :  “Three  horses,  at  $1.50  each  ;  one  large  ox  for  $0.121/2  ; 
five  cows,  2  steers,  and  1  calf,  the  entire  lot  for  $3.25 ;  twenty  sheep, 
for  $0.13%  each;  twenty-four  hogs,  for  $0.25  for  the  lot;  one  eight- 
day  clock,  for  $2.50;  one  lot  of  tobacco  (7  or  8  hogsheads),  for  $5; 
three  stacks  of  hay,  at  $0.25  each ;  one  stack  of  fodder,  at  $0.25.  ” 

In  1843,  John  M.  Berrien,  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia,  said'  of  the  tariff  of  1842:  “The  credit  of  the 
government  was  prostrate,  and  has  been  redeemed.  Its 
stock  is  again  above  par.  The  Treasury  was  empty;  it  is 
now  replenished.  The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country  have  increased.  Its  agricultural  condition  has  im¬ 
proved.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  of  our  great 
staple  (cotton).  A  reduction  in  the  prices  of  almost  all,  if 
not  absolutely  of  every  article  of  consumption.  To  crown 
the  whole,  every  branch  of  industry  has  been  stimulated  to 
increased  activity,  and  confidence  has  been  restored.  These 
things,  I  apprehend,  are  true.  The  tariff  of  1842  has  been 
in  efficient  operation  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and  these 
effects  have  followed.” 

And  in  1844  former  President  J.  Q.  Adams  said:  “The 
tariff  of  1842  has  wrought  wonders  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  enacted — the  procurement  of  an  adequate 
revenue  and  of  protection  tor  the  native  industry  and  free 
labor  of  the  land.  It  has  fully  performed  its  promise  in  the 
production  of  revenue.  It  has  restored  the  palsied  credit  of 
the  nation,  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury,  provided  ample 
means  for  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  years  1842, 
44,  and  45,  and  already  paid  off  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heavy  debt  contracted  by  the  preceding  administration.” 

And,  as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  President  Polk 
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himself  in  his  message  to  Congress  quoted  later  in  this 
chapter,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  confidence  was  restored, 
the  depleted  treasury  was  filled,  business  revived,  and  the 
sun  of  prosperity  again  shone  forth.  While  this  prosperity 
was  general  throughout  the  country,  it  was  particularly 
marked  in  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  North.  Again  the 
South  felt  this  remarkable  prosperity  as  a  menace  to  the 
political  ascendency  of  that  section,  and  southern  leaders 
again  determined  to  break  down  protection. 

THE  TWO-FACED  CAMPAIGN  OF  1844 

They  dared  not  undertake  openly  to  do  this,  because  the 
people  had  so  recently  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  inade¬ 
quate  protection  that  they  appreciated  the  prosperity  that 
they  were  enjoying  under  the  act  of  1842.  The  only  way  for 
the  Democrats  to  win  the  election  in  1844  was  to  nominate 
for  the  presidency  a  southern  man  whose  views  on  the  tariff 
were  not  well  known  in  the  North,  but  who  could  be  trusted 
to  cooperate  with  the  southern  leaders,  and  then  to  nominate 
for  Vice-President  some  northern  man  well  known  in  that 
section  as  a  protectionist,  so  that  the  party  could  stand  for 
“free  trade’ ’  in  the  South  and  for  protection  in  the  North. 
Accordingly,  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  but  had 
never  been  pronounced  in  his  views  on  the  tariff,  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  President,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  well  known  in  that  state  as  a  protectionist,  for  Vice- 
President.  In  the  South  the  Democratic  cry  was  “Polk, 
Dallas,  and  free  trade.  ’  ’  In  the  N orth  it  was  ‘  ‘  Polk,  Dallas, 
and  the  tariff  of  ’42.” 

Newspapers  and  magazines  were  not  so  numerous 
then  as  now.  The  electric  telegraph  had  just  been  in¬ 
vented,  but  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  So  this  dis¬ 
honest  and  shameless  “two-faced”  campaign  was  then 
entirely  practicable. 

The  Whigs  nominated  Henry  Clay.  The  Whig  platform 
was  fairly  strong  on  the  tariff,  and  Clay  had  always,  in  fact, 
been  a  stalwart  protectionist.  But  he  now  paid  the  penalty 
for  his  apparent  lack  of  courage  and  consistency  in  1833. 
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The  Democrats  circulated  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  pro¬ 
tectionist  states  stories  to  the  effect  that  Clay  was  “  wobbly  ” 
on  the  tariff.  Remembering  his  course  in  1833,  enough  peo¬ 
ple  believed  the  story  (taken  with  the  loss  of  New  York 
through  the  slavery  question)  to  defeat  him  in  the  cherished 
ambition  of  his  life. 

Polk  and  Dallas  carried  Pennsylvania  as  they  planned, 
and  were  elected.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  a  very 
able  anti-protectionist,  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  submitted  to  Congress  a  report  of  great  plausibility, 
showing  how  under  a  non-protective  tariff  system  we  could 
feed  and  clothe  the  world  from  our  farms  and  plantations, 
getting  in  return  foreign  manufactures  “cheaper  than  we 
could  make  them  at  home.  ’  ’ 

In  accordance  with  this  report  Congress  passed  a  tariff 
act  approved  July  30,  operative  on  December  1,  1846.  It 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  114  to  95.  In  the  Senate  the 
vote  at  two  important  stages  was  a  tie.  In  both  cases  George 
M.  Dallas,  whose  reputation  as  a  protectionist  made  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Democratic  national  ticket  possible,  voted  for  the 
bill.  That  his  vote  was  not  required  for  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill  does  not  relieve  him  of  odium.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  bill  itself,  the  method  of  its  pro¬ 
curement  deserves  the  condemnation  of  honorable  men  re¬ 
gardless  of  party  affiliations. 

The  Walker  tariff  law  is  often  referred  to  by  anti-pro¬ 
tectionists  as  an  evidence  of  the  merit  of  their  theorv  when 
put  into  practical  application.  The  Democratic  national 
platform  of  1846  boasted  of  “the  noble  impulse  given  to  the 
cause  of  free  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  the 
creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest  and  productive  tariff  of 
1846.”  A  comparison  of  the  two  laws  is  thus  invited. 

Briefly,  during  the  four  years  of  the  law  of  1842  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  the  national  treasury 
was  $16,888,967,  while  during  the  first  four  years  under  the 
act  of  1846  the  treasury  deficit  was  $52,108,144.  This  may 
be  charged  in  part  to  the  cost  of  the  Mexican  war.  During 
the  former  period  the  national  debt  was  cut  in  two,  being 
reduced  from  $32,742,922  in  1843  to  $15,550,202  in  1846 
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During  the  latter  period  the  national  debt  was  multiplied 
by  four,  reaching  in  1850  the  then  large  amount  of  $63,- 
452,773.  During  only  one  year  under  the  act  of  1846,  the 
year  1847,  was  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

THE  WALKER  TARIFF  OF  1846 

The  law  of  1846  could  hardly  be  called  non-protective. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  placed  a  uniform  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
on  the  bulk  of  manufactures  that  had  been  in  dispute,  such 
as  those  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron.  It  thus  afforded  moderate 
protection  to  some  important  industries.  But  it  was  not  a 
well-balanced  law,  and  in  lines  of  manufacture  requiring 
foreign  raw  material,  which  it  taxed  without  giving  com¬ 
pensatory  rates,  it  failed  to  afford  adequate  protection. 
Where  the  protection  was  the  least  adequate  the  results 
were  the  least  satisfactory. 

The  operation  of  the  law  was  helped  throughout  almost 
its  entire  existence  by  a  remarkable  series  of  adventi¬ 
tious  happenings.  . 

About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  creating  for  two  years  a  demand  for  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  and  food  supplies  for  the  soldiers,  thus  stimu¬ 
lating  business.  Close  upon  this  came  an  exceptional 
demand  for  our  food  products,  caused  by  crop  failures  in 
Europe,  as  frankly  admitted  by  President  Polk  himself  in 
his  annual  message  of  December  8,  1846,  in  the  following 
words:  “That  the  reduced  production  of  some  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
may  have  contributed  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  is  not  doubted.” 

In  1846  Great  Britain  repealed  her  Com  Laws,  thus 
giving  our  food  products  free  admission  to  her  great  market 
and  furnishing  an  argument  with  which  to  alienate  our 

northern  farmers  from  protection. 

In  1849  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  two 
years  later  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  which  dis¬ 
coveries  stimulated  trade  all  over  the  world. 

The  period  from  1848  to  1851  was  one  of  political  dis¬ 
turbances  in  several  European  countries,  which  interfered 
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with  the  regular  course  of  production  in  those  countries, 
thus  relieving  somewhat  the  attack  on  our  industries.  And 
out  of  these  disturbances  a  large  immigration  to  this  coun¬ 
try  resulted,  enlarging  and  enriching  our  population  by  the 
addition  of  hosts  of  industrious  people. 

Then  in  1854  came  the  great  Crimean  War,  involving 
Russia  on  the  one  side  and  Turkey,  France  and  England  on 
the  other,  and  furnishing  us  for  two  years  another  abnor¬ 
mally  large  market  for  the  products  of  our  farms. 

Moreover,  internally  the  country  had  been  getting  into 
condition  to  show  the  best  possible  results  under  the  laws 
of  1842  and  1846.  About  1840  iron  production  in  this  country 
was  revolutionized  by  the  substitution  of  anthracite  coal  for 
charcoal.  This  and  the  practical  application  of  the  telegraph 
in  1844  made  possible  a  remarkable  extension  of  railways. 
The  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  rapidly  filling  up 
with  industrious  population.  The  factory  system,  begun 
under  the  Embargo  and  the  War  of  1812,  had  by  1840  become 
well  established. 

ANTI-PKOTECTION  DEFEATED  IN  1848 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848 
the  party  responsible  for  the  Walker  tariff  law  was  de¬ 
feated.  This  result  was  probably  not  due  entirely  to  the 
tariff;  but  that  party’s  declaration  and  statements  of  news¬ 
papers  and  public  men,  such  as  the  following  by  Daniel 
Webster  in  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  on  October  24 
1848,  are  indicative  of  conditions  and  show  the  tariff  as  a 
prominent  issue  in  that  campaign:  “A  respectable  gentle¬ 
man,  well  known  to  you,  this  afternoon  placed  in  my  hands 
a  statement,  according  to  which  forty  woolen  mills’  known 
to  him,  have,  within  the  last  four  months,  all  stopped 
working,  from  the  pressure  of  the  money  market  and  the 
influx  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  they  have  discharged 
nearly  three  thousand  hands,  and  greatly  reduced  the  wages 
of  the  remainder  The  tariff,  such  as  it  is,  is  and  must  be 
destructive  to  the  great  interests  of  the  whole  people, 
whether  manufacturers  or  not.  I  say  that,  because  I  see  that 
we  cannot  stand  for  any  length  of  time  this  overwhelming 
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importation  of  foreign  commodities  without  an  utter  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  currency  of  the  country.” 

In  1848  Zachary  Taylor  was  elected  President  and 
Millard  Fillmore,  Vice-President.  In  his  one  message  to 
Congress,  dated  December  4,  1849,  President  Taylor  said : 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  and  its  ad¬ 
justment  on  a  basis  which  may  augment  the  revenue.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  right  or  duty  of  Congress  to  encourage  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  which  is  the  great  source  of  national  as 
well  as  individual  wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  may  place  home  labor  at  last  on  a  sure  and 
permanent  footing,  and  by  due  encouragement  of  manufac¬ 
tures  give  a  new  and  increased  stimulus  to  agriculture  and 
promote  the  development  of  our  vast  resources  and  the 
extension  of  our  commerce.  Believing  that  the  attainment 
of  these  ends,  as  well  as  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the 
revenue  and  the  prevention  of  frauds,  a  system  of  specific 
duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly  recommend  to  Congress 
the  adoption  of  that  system,  fixing  the  duties  at  rates  high 
enough  to  afford  substantial  and  sufficient  encouragement 
to  our  own  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  so  adjusted  as  to 
insure  stability.” 

The  situation  in  1850  was  briefly  but  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  petition  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  famous  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  other 
representative  citizens  of  Massachusetts :  “Previous  to  the 
passage  of  that  law  [the  Walker  tariff  of  1846]  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical  interests  in  this  community  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Since  that  time  the  condition  of 
things  has  entirely  changed,  and  it  is  fully  believed  that 
much  of  the  stagnation  of  business  may  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  that  law.  Manufacturing  languishes,  mechanics 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  business  of  all  kinds  is  dull, 
and  unless  protection  can  be  afforded  to  our  laboring  classes 
poverty  will  overtake  them.  The  subscribers,  therefore, 
pray  that  Congress  will  so  alter  the  tariff  of  1846  that  it 
will  protect  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country  from  for¬ 
eign  competition.  ’  ’ 

On  July  9,  1850,  President  Taylor  died.  Fillmore,  the 
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new  President,  in  two  messages  to  Congress  urged  the  need 
of  revising  the  tariff  so  as  to  afford  more  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  to  American  industries.  The  following  from  his  last 
annual  message,  dated  December  6,  1852,  summaiizes  the 
situation  at  that  time:  “Without  repeating  the  arguments 
contained  in  my  former  message  in  favor  of  discriminating 
protective  duties,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  other  considerations  affecting  this  subject. 
The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  goods 
upon  our  currency.  Most  of  the  gold  of  California,  as  fast  as 
it  is  coined,  finds  its  way  directly  to  Europe  in  payment  for 
goods  purchased.  In  the  second  place,  as  our  manufacturing 
establishments  are  broken  down  by  competition  with  for¬ 
eigners,  the  capital  invested  in  them  is  lost,  thousands  of 
honest  and  industrious  citizens  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  farmer,  to  that  extent,  is  deprived  of  a  home 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus  produce.  In  the  third 
place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves  the  for¬ 
eigner  without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  raises  the  price  of  the  article  sent  here  for  sale,  as 
is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  imported 
from  England.” 

SLAVERY  BECOMES  THE  PARAMOUNT  CONSIDERATION 

By  1850  slavery  had  become  the  all-absorbing  question. 
The  southern  people  felt  that,  under  the  principle  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  slavery  could  lawfully  be 
extended  to  all  the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico. 
But  in  1850  California,  a  part  of  that  territory,  was  admitted 
as  a  free  state.  Regarding  this  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso  as 
a  breach  of  the  old  compromise,  they  determined  to  invade 
the  territory  which  had  since  1820  been  recognized  as 
‘ ‘ free”  territory.  Then  came  the  fugitive  slave  act,  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  laws,  and  the  bitter  struggle  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  No  one  who  did  not  live  through  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1850  and  1860  can  have  any  idea  of  the  intensity  of 
feeling  that  prevailed.  No  wonder  that  the  tariff  was  lost 
sight  of  for  a  time,  and  that  the  recommendations  of  Pres¬ 
idents  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  unheeded. 

In  1852  the  Democratic  candidate,  Franklin  Pierce,  was 
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elected  President,  defeating  even  the  Mexican  war  hero, 
General  Winfield  Scott.  The  tariff  was  overshadowed  by 
the  slavery  question  and  was  not  an  issue.  During  the  Pierce 
administration,  1853  to  1857,  owing  to  the  large  sale  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  and  to  the  large  importation  of  foreign  goods,  the 
revenues  of  the  government  were  redundant,  and  (though 
the  customs  receipts  themselves  were  less  than  the  national 
expenditures)  the  President  repeatedly  urged  revision  of 
the  tariff  to  reduce  them.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
in  part  by  putting  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  such 
as  wool  and  dye  stuffs,  on  the  free  list. 

Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  the  well-known  anti-pro¬ 
tection  publication  of  that  period,  thus  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  1854.  “Confidence  is  shaken  everywhere  and  all 
classes  are  made  to  realize  the  insecurity  of  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  have  been  a  long 
time  at  work.”  On  January  6, 1855,  the  New  York  Herald 
said  editorially:  “Elsewhere  will  be  found  some  mention 
of  large  failures  at  Boston  and  New  Orleans.  The  epidemic 
is  traveling  over  the  whole  country.  No  city  of  any  note  can 
hope  to  escape.” 

And  nine  days  later  the  New  York  Tribune  said:  “The 
cry  of  hard  times  reaches  us  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  making  of  roads  is  stopped,  factories  are  closed  and 
houses  and  ships  are  no  longer  being  built.  Factory  hands, 
road  makers,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and  laborers  are  idle, 
and  paralysis  is  rapidly  embracing  every  pursuit  in  the 
country.  The  cause  of  all  this  stoppage  of  circulation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  steady  flowof  gold  to  pay  foreign  laborers  for 
the  cloth,  the  shoes,  the  iron  and  the  other  things  that  should 
be  produced  by  American  labor,  but  which  cannot  be  so  pro¬ 
duced  under  our  present  revenue  system.  The  convulsion 
would  have  come  upon  us  sooner  but  for  the  extraordinary 
demand  in  Europe  for  breadstuffs,  growing  out  of  huge 
famines  and  big  wars,  and  but  for  the  dazzling  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  California,  by  which  hard 
money,  sufficient  to  buy  an  empire,  has  been  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  and  exported  to  Europe.” 

At  this  time  Cobden  was  making  his  famous  campaign  to 
get  other  nations  to  “follow  the  example  of  England.” 
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Helping  on  the  Cobden  campaign,  the  Democratic  national 
platform  of  1856  declared:  “The  time  has  come  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor 
of  free  seas  and  progressive  free  trade  throughout 
the  world.” 

EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY  BECOMES  THE  SOLE  ISSUE 

The  question  of  the  extension  of  slave  territory  had  now 
become  the  sole  issue,  completely  overshadowing  everything 
else.  Even  the  New  York  Tribune,  owned  and  edited  by  that 
unfaltering  protectionist,  Horace  Greeley,  ceased  to  discuss 
the  tariff  but  was  full  of  “bleeding  Kansas,”  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  determined  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Out  of  that  issue  was  born  the 
Republican  party,  composed  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig 
or  protection  party,  hosts  of  northern  anti-slavery,  anti-pro¬ 
tection  Democrats,  the  “  f ree-soilers,  ”  and  other  smaller 
groups.  In  1856  the  Republican  party  became  the  chief 
opposition  organization  and  nominated  General  John  C. 
Fremont  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Its  elements 
differed  so  on  the  tariff  that  that  question  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  platform,  the  chief  “plank”  of  which  was 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  declaration  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territories.  The  Democratic  candidate, 
James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  manufacturing  sections 
of  the  country  felt  that  President  Pierce’s  plan  for  revising 
the  tariff  by  greatly  reducing  or  entirely  removing  the 
duties  on  “raw  materials”  might  do  something  to  help  them 
out  of  a  condition  that  had  become  intolerable.  So  they 
helped  the  Pierce  revision  bill,  which  passed  both  houses 
by  large  majorities,  and  was  signed  by  him  just  before  the 
end  of  his  term,  on  March  3,  1857. 

As  shown  by  the  citations  from  contemporary  author¬ 
ities,  the  country  had  already  been  suffering  under  the  tariff 
law  of  1846.  In  the  ten  years  from  1848  to  1857,  inclusive, 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us  amounted  to  the  then  enor¬ 
mous  total  of  $485,977,291.  During  that  same  period  we  had 
exported  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  the  amount  of 
$340,814,274.  No  one  can  estimate  what  it  would  have  been 
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worth  to  the  nation  had  this  vast  quantity  of  gold  been  in  the 
country  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 

The  close  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1856  ended  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  series  of  events  which  had  in  some  measure  mitigated 
the  effects  of  the  inadequately  protective  tariff  act  of  1846. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  reduction  law  of  1857  came 
another  financial  panic,  and  there  was  business  depression 
throughout  the  next  four  years. 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  COMPARISON 

Let  us  compare  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  close  of  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1846, 
taking  as  witnesses  in  the  case  the  two  Democratic  Presi¬ 
dents  in  office  at  the  two  dates. 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress  on  December  8, 
1846,  President  Polk  said:  “Abundance  has  crowned  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  labor  in  all  its  branches  is  re¬ 
ceiving  an  ample  reward,  while  education,  science,  and  the 
arts  are  rapidly  enlarging  the  means  of  social  happiness. 
The  progress  of  our  country  in  her  career  of  greatness,  not 
only  in  the  vast  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  but  in  resources  and  wealth 
and  in  the  happy  condition  of  our  people,  is  without  an 
example  in  the  history  of  nations.  *  *  *  The  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  last  exceeded  $9,000,000,  not¬ 
withstanding  considerable  expenditures  had  been  made  for 
the  war  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  preceding.  But 
for  the  war  the  whole  public  debt  could  and  would  have  been 
extinguished  within  a  short  period.’ ’ 

This  was  the  splendid  situation  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  operation  of  the  protective  tariff  act  of  1842,  for 
when  this  message  of  this  Democratic  President  was  deliv¬ 
ered  the  Walker  tariff  law  of  1846  had  been  in  operation  just 
one  week ! 

By  contrast,  exactly  eleven  years  later,  on  December  8, 
1857,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  President 
Buchanan  gave  this  picture  of  the  situation  at  that  time  in 
the  United  States :  “In  the  midst  of  unsurpassed  plenty  in 
all  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
national  wealth,  we  find  our  manufactures  suspended,  our 
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public  works  retarded,  our  private  enterprises  of  different 
kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful  laborers  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  ’  ’ 

And  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1860,  President  Buchanan,  after  telling  how  duly 
authorized  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  had  recently 
been  offered  for  sale,  said:  “No  responsible  bidder  offered 
to  take  any  considerable  sum  at  par  at  a  lower  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  than  twelve  per  cent.  ’  ’ 

Thus  in  gloom  ended  the  generation  of  disaster-breeding 
inadequate  tariffs,  broken  only  by  the  four  years  of  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity  under  the  tariff  law  of  1842.  Speaking 
of  the  period  from  1846  to  1860,  William  McKinley  said: 
“If  that  was  a  golden  era  of  prosperity,  may  God  save  the 
country  from  any  more  golden  eras.  ” 


The  interest  of  every  laboring  community  requires  diversity  of 
occupations,  pursuits,  and  objects  of  industry.  The  more  that  diver¬ 
sity  is  multiplied  or  extended  the  better.  To  diversify  employment 
is  to  increase  employment  and  to  enhance  wages.  And,  sir,  take  this 
great  truth;  place  it  on  the  title  page  of  every  book  of  political 
economy  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government;  put  it  in  every 
farmer’s  almanac;  let  it  be  the  heading  of  the  column  in  every 
mechanic’s  magazine;  proclaim  it  everywhere,  and  make  it  a  prov¬ 
erb,  that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men  there  will  be  work 
for  their  teeth.  Where  there  is  employment  there  will  be  bread. — 
Daniel  Webster,  July  25,  1846. 

I  believe  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  proposition,  without  exception, 
that  there  is  no  example  of  a  complicated  manufacture,  already 
existing  in  one  country  and  introduced  into  another  under  a  system 
of  unrestrained  commerce  and  without  legislative  protection. — 
Edward  Everett,  address  on  “American  Manufactures,”  1831. 

An  American  dyes  industry,  vigorous,  complete  and  self-sustaining 
in  peace,  and  ample  for  defense  in  war,  is  the  master  industry  of 
preparedness.  Such  an  industry  will  make  no  huge  drafts  on  the 
treasury  of  the  nation,  but  will  be  itself  a  unit  of  our  industrial 
prosperity  in  times  of  peace.  Its  mobilization  in  times  of  war  is  a 

matter  of  days,  not  months. — American  Dyes  Institute. 
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As  the  public  conscience  becomes  more  sensitive  certain  business 
or  industrial  principles  once  accepted  are  being  discarded. 

Business  procedure  which  a  generation  ago  was  regarded  at 
the  worst  as  sharp  business  practice  is  punishable  today  by  justi¬ 
fiable  heavy  fines,  and  even  prison  sentences.  This  is  not  because 
business  men  have  grown  worse,  but  because  the  world  has  grown 
better  and  the  public  conscience  has  become  quickened. 

A  similar  interesting  situation  is  arising  in  the  attitude  of  the 
consuming  public  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  labor,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life.  This  is  evincing 
itself  in  the  widespread  demand  for  the  open  shop. 

Five  years  ago  the  concern  that  stood  out  for  the  open  shop  faced 
severe  criticism.  The  right  of  labor  to  collective  bargaining  under 
all  circumstances  was  scarcely  to  be  denied,  even  by  any  noncombat¬ 
ant  private  citizen.  Today,  because  labor  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
adhere  to  the  bargains  it  has  made  in  its  collective  capacity,  the  con¬ 
suming  public  is  weary  of  paying  the  bills  caused  by  the  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  labor  in  keeping  its  agreements,  and  is  clamoring  for  the 
open  shop.  This,  again  is  due  to  a  quickening  of  the  public  con¬ 
science. — Herbert  Wilson  Smith  in  Mining  Congress  Journal. 

LABOR  THE  NEW  CAPITALIST 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  plan  to  create  a  bank  primarily  to 
serve  their  membership,  but  ultimately  to  engage  in  general  banking 
business  in  Cleveland,  capitalizing  this  bank  from  their  membership 
fund  and  large  reserve  which  they  have  built  up  from  it. 

This  is  a  vastly  different  proposition  than  for  the  railroad  workers 
to  storm  the  Government  with  demands  that  the  roads  be  turned 
over  to  them;  that  a  minimum  wage  be  guaranteed,  and  that  losses 
be  assumed  by  the  Government,  as  the  railroad  workers  would  have 
us  do  under  the  Plumb  Plan.  For  this  differs  from  the  Plumb  Plan 
in  that  the  worker’s  own  money  is  invested  in  his  own  enterprise 
instead  of  Government  funds  invested  in  an  enterprise  to  be  run  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  whose  losses  for  inefficiency  are  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Government. 

The  International  Garment  Workers’  Union  will  undertake  to 
establish  union  factories  and  retail  stores  in  an  effort  to  provide 
steady  work  for  union  members,  and  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
prices  of  clothing.  For  this  enterprise  they  have  at  least  one-half 
million  dollars  capital,  ample  for  its  conduct.  There  is  nothing 
revolutionary  in  this;  there  is  nothing  Bolshevistic,  Communistic  or 
Socialistic.  This  is  but  a  development  on  a  large  scale  appropriate 
to  modern  business  conditions  of  a  basic  truth  in  American  economic 
life,  namely,  that  every  laborer  is  a  potential  capitalist.  It  is  the 
kind  of  enterprise  that  every  thoughtful  person  would  like  to  see 
labor  engage  in.  It  involves  financial  responsibility.  The  difficulty 
with  labor  up  until  now  has  been  that  it  has  insisted  on  power  without 
responsibility. — Herbert  Wilson  Smith  in  Mining  Congress  Journal. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

It  is  claimed  as  a  right  that  a  man  may  refuse  to  work.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  about  that,  though  there  is  a  corollary 
involved  by  reason  of  the  physical  necessity  of  eating.  Whether  to 
eat  or  not,  however,  is  a  question  which  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  man  who  refuses  to  work.  Properly  speaking  it  is  of  no  concern 
to  any  one  else. 

“Any  man  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  work.”  It  is  a  plausible 
catch  phrase  on  which  so-called  labor  leaders  have  fabricated  a 
theory  which  the  whole  American  people  are  trying  to  work  out, 
because  it  involves  the  comfort  and  the  well  being,  if  not  the  actual 
livelihood,  of  the  entire  people.  Many  years  ago  I  accepted  another 
phrase  as  authoritative.  It  is  equally  brief,  equally  comprehensive, 
and  to  me  at  least  equally  satisfactory.  It  is  “  One  man’s  rights 
end  where  another  man’s  rights  begin.” 

Let  us  see  how  the  two  work  out  together.  A  job  is  to  be  done. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  that  it  be  done.  A,  B,  C, 
D  and  all  their  fellows  excepting  Z  refuse  to  do  it.  Very  well.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  within  their  rights,  but  Z  is  willing  to  undertake  the 
job.  What  are  his  rights?  Here  begins  confusion  of  thought. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  as  a  cub  reporter  I  brought  into  a  news¬ 
paper  office  a  story  of  Z.  He  was  a  bricklayer  and  belonged  to  a 
labor  union  which  was  on  strike,  but  he  had  a  family  and  wanted 
them  to  eat,  so  he  went  to  work.  Other  members  of  the  union  went 
to  his  home,  broke  in  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

It  was  a  good  story  and  I  knew  it  to  be  true,  but  the  city  editor 
looked  grave  and  shook  his  head.  “  We  will  not  print  it,”  he  said. 
“  These  fellows  are  on  strike  and  we  must  stand  by  them.” 

In  all  these  years  I  have  been  unable  to  adopt  his  viewpoint, 
but  I  have  been  and  still  am  surprised  to  find  how  many  persons 
look  at  such  things  as  he  did.  They  deplore  violence  and  even  de¬ 
nounce  it  with  unction,  but  they  seem  to  think  that  Z  paid  the  penalty 
for  infringing  the  rights  of  A,  B,  C  and  the  others,  and  fail  to  see  that 
the  others  were  denying  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  right  belonging  to  Z. 
—David  A.  Curtiss,  Minneapolis. 


Workers  dread  idleness  because  of  its  social  effects  upon  their 
families,  their  own  character  and  physical  condition,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  future  of  those  to  whom  the  workers  are  most  deeply  attached. 
It  compromises  the  prospects  of  their  children,  often  entails  a  burden 
of  debt,  which  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  wife,  and  not  infrequently 
disintegrates  the  family  circle.  What  the  workers  want  is  work.— 
Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  English  labor  leader. 
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OUR  TARIFF  HISTORY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

PERIOD 

[1860-1870] 

The  tariff  law  of  1846,  as  modified  in  1857,  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  failed  either  to  produce  required  revenue  or  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  American  industry  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  had  felt  it  necessary  to  urge  on  Congress 
“revision  upward”  in  his  annual  messages  of  1858,  1859 
and  1860.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1860  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  from  early 
manhood  had  been  a  strong  protectionist. 

It  is  very  significant  that  neither  of  the  two  national 
Democratic  platforms  of  that  year  even  mentioned  the  tariff. 
There  were  no  more  indorsements  of  Cobdenism.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  put  a  quietus  on  that.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
experience  encouraged  the  Republicans,  notwithstanding 
the  composite  character  of  the  party,  to  declare  in  their 
platform  that:  “While  providing  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  general  government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound 
policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country ;  nnd  we  commend  the  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secure  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  agricul¬ 
ture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and 
to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence.” 

In  the  Congressional  election  of  1858  the  Republicans  had 
carried  the  House  of  Representatives  partly  on  the  tariff 
question,  which  business  conditions  had  brought  to  the  front 
again.  The  Senate  remained  Democratic.  On  March  12, 
1860,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a  representative  from  Vermont, 
introduced  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff.  Contrary  to  usually 
expressed  opinion,  that  was  not  at  all  a  “war  measure,”  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  there  was  then  no  war.  Though 
it  did  not  greatly  increase  the  existing  duties,  they  were 
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largely  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  the  bill  was 
distinctly  protective  in  character.  It  passed  the  House  May 
10, 1860.  In  the  Senate,  however,  it  was  not  acted  upon  until 
after  the  presidential  election.  When  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  civil  war  was  clearly  imminent.  After  several 
southern  senators  had  resigned  the  Senate  passed  the  bill, 
some  northern  Democrats  voting  for  it.  It  was  signed  by 
President  Buchanan  on  March  2,  1861,  just  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term.  During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War 
the  law  was  several  times  amended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  revenues  and  making  it  more 
strongly  protective. 

Concerning  this  Morrill  tariff  law  Appleton’s  Annual 
Cyclopedia  for  1861  says:  “A  revenue  law  affording  un¬ 
common  protection  to  manufactures  was  enacted.  This  was 
proposed  not  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  anticipation  of  approaching  strife,  but 
chiefly  as  a  great  party  measure,  and  to  secure  an  increase 
of  prosperity  to  this  great  national  interest.  It  has  proved 
to  be  the  wisest  measure  adopted  during  the  session.  It 
immediately  checked  the  importation  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures,  secured  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  the  country  to 
other  nations,  caused  a  large  importation  of  specie  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  exports,  and  thereby  enabled  the  citizens  to  advance 
loans  to  the  Government  in  its  most  pressing  hour.” 

CIVIL  WAE  A  CONTEST  BETWEEN  TWO  TARIFF  SYSTEMS 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Lincoln  had  been  elected 
President  the  movement  for  secession  became  swift  in  the 
cotton  states.  On  March  11, 1861,  at  Montomergy,  Alabama, 
was  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Article  1,  section  8,  clause  1,  of  that  instrument  read  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  for  revenue  necessary  to 
pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties 
shall  be  granted  from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or 
taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  pro¬ 
mote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry.  ’  ’ 

Thus  the  confederacy  definitely  adopted  in  its  constitu- 
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tion  a  non-protective  tariff  system.  In  our  Civil  War,  there¬ 
fore,  the  conflict  was  not  only  between  hostile  armies,  but 
also  between  hostile  tariff  systems.  And  the  result  of  the 
war  was  due  not  alone  to  the  number  and  valor  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  blue  but  also  to  the  workings  of  the  protective 
tariff  system,  which  furnished  the  sinews  of  the  war  and 
which  increased  not  only  the  money  wealth  of  the  North  but 
also  that  better  and  finer  wealth  found  in  the  trained  facul¬ 
ties  of  her  people. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  is  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  book  entitled  Destruction  and  Re¬ 
construction,  written  by  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  South 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  General  Taylor  said:  “We  suffered 
less  from  inferiority  of  numbers  than  from  the  want  of 
mechanical  resources.  Most  of  the  mechanics  employed  in 
the  South  were  northern  men,  and  returned  to  their  section 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  loss  of  New  Orleans,  our 
only  large  city,  aggravated  this  trouble,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  repairing  the  long  lines  of  railway,  nor  the  plant. 
Even  when  unbroken  by  raids,  wear  and  tear  rendered  them 
inefficient  at  an  early  period  of  the  struggle.  This  had  a 
more  direct  influence  on  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  than  is  generally  supposed.” 

In  discussing  this  point  shortly  after  the  war,  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  City  Item  said:  “With  the  South  was  cour¬ 
age,  conviction,  and  unparalleled  stategic  ability  in  the  field. 
There  was  a  limited  stock  of  mechanical  supplies  on  hand. 
There  was  the  right  to  sell  in  the  dearest  and  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets  of  the  world.  So  long  as  these  supplies 
continued  and  its  trade  was  free  the  Confederacy  could  arm 
and  equip  its  armies  and  even  import  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Without  shipping  or  sailors,  or  general  commercial  credits 
abroad,  free  trade  soon  ceased  to  be  a  sufficient  reliance.  As 
there  were  no  manufactures  adequate  to  supply  the  rapid 
consumption  of  goods  imported  before  the  war,  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  a  highly  civilized  people  were  very  grievous,  while 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  and  on  the  march  was 
an  element  of  depression  and  positive  weakness.” 
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senator  jones’s  illuminating  comparison 

One  of  the  greatest  speeches  on  the  tariff  ever  made  was 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  John  P.  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  on  September  10, 1890.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  the  difficulties  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom,  been  so  clearly  and 
kindly  set  forth  as  in  the  following  extract  from  that  speech : 

The  most  instructive  lesson  of  American  history — indeed,  the 
most  impressive  economic  lesson  of  all  history — is  that  accorded  in 
a  great  crisis  by  the  industrial  impotence  of  our  southern  states, 
resulting  from  their  persistent  neglect  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
of  diversified  industries. 

When  the  South  declared  war  it  was  found  that  its  people  could 
create  nothing  of  practical  utility.  Their  orators  and  stump 
speakers,  who  led  them  into  war,  could  spin  “yarns,”  but  not  of 
cotton;  they  could  weave  sentences,  but  not  woolens.  They  could 
make  speeches,  but  could  not  make  engines.  They  could  make 
verses,  but  not  vestments.  They  could  talk  learnedly  of  the  rights 
of  man,  but  could  not  supply  the  wants  of  man.  They  could  write 
flaming  essays  on  courage,  but  could  not  make  a  gun  or  canister 
of  powder.  They  could  organize  armies,  but  not  industries.  They 
could  inspire  their  troops  with  enthusiasm,  but  could  not  supply 
them  with  blankets. 

With  all  their  cotton,  they  could  not  make  a  handkerchief.  With 
quantities  of  sheep  and  all  natural  facilities  for  producing  wool 
and  turning  it  into  cloth,  they  could  not  make  a  coat.  With  every 
opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  they  could  not 
make  a  needle,  a  knife,  a  bayonet,  or  a  button.  With  ample  natural 
resources,  and  with  opportunities  equal  to  those  of  the  North,  the 
people  of  the  South,  looking  only  to  the  moment  and  never  to  the 
morrow,  permitted  iron,  coal,  and  other  valuable  minerals  in  illimit¬ 
able  quantities  to  lie  inert  and  useless  in  their  fields.  They  could 
produce  nothing  but  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture,  and  but  little 
variety  even  of  those.  Theirs  wias  a  civilization  that  “disdained 
to  be  useful  and  was  content  to  be  stationary.” 

When,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  their  utmost  need  they  wanted 
clothing,  arms,  munitions,  and  means  of  transportation,  they  were 
without  factories,  foundries,  mills,  machine  shops,  railroads,  tools 
and  skilled  workmen.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  slaves  they  would 
have  been  without  food.  Their  soldiers  suffered  for  want  of  proper 
clothing,  some  of  them  even  dying  of  cold,  and  many,  especially 
toward  the  close  of  the  war,  wearing  uniforms  made  from  rag  car¬ 
pet.  Like  helpless  aborigines,  they  were  obliged  to  look  to  their 
enemy  for  every  resource  of  warfare. 

But  this  was  not  because  the  people  of  the  South  were  wanting 
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in  ability.  It  was  not  that  they  lacked  great  qualities,  not  that  they 
were  destitute  of  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  great 
creative  race  from  which,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  North, 
they  had  sprung,  and  to  which  they  belong.  In  every  department 
of  effort  to  which  they  had  directed  attention,  they  had  displayed 
all  the  ability  characteristic  of  that  race.  They  had  the  same  innate 
qualities  which  all  people  of  that  race  possess,  but  the  greatest 
of  these  qualities  they  never  exercised.  The  creative  and  inventive 
faculties  were  never  brought  forth. 

The  lack  of  diversified  industries  is  destructive  in  time  of  war, 
but,  like  the  “dry  rot,”  it  is  none  the  less  operative  in  time  of  peace 
and  none  the  less  certain  to  culminate  in  disaster.  *  *  * 

The  trouble  with  the  South,  Mr.  President,  was  that  in  the  case 
of  its  working  classes  the  hand  had  been  at  work  without  the  brain, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  classes,  the  brain  had  been  at  work 
without  the  hand.  One  worked  without  thinking,  and  the  other 
thought  without  working. 

At  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
had  been  working,  and  to-day  continue  working  with  hand  and 
brain  in  unison.  The  exact  training  of  the  mechanic  of  the  North, 
under  conditions  which  gave  ample  room  for  the  expansion  of  his 
mind  and  the  development  of  his  intellect,  had  produced  a  race  of 
mechanics  who,  compared  with  the  mechanics  of  other  countries, 
must  be  classed  as  intellectual  athletes.  These  are  the  men  who 
win  wars — men  of  ingenuity,  of  resource,  of  high  intelligence,  of 
physical  strength,  of  undaunted  courage.  These  are  the  reliance 
of  a  nation  in  war,  each  other’s  best  customers  in  peace.  These 
are  the  men  who  build  up  great  communities.  It  is  to  these  that 
the  people  of  this  country  must  look  for  their  prosperity. 

A  nation  that  does  not  perform  its  own  work  and  possess,  in 
the  body  of  its  citizenship,  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  force 
wherewith  to  carry  on  every  process  of  industry,  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  material  to  the  last  stage  of  its  development  and 
transformation,  will  be  the  helpless  prey  of  national  marauders. 
Without  mechanical  and  manufacturing  resources  and  capacity,  no 
people  can  maintain  prosperity  or  independence.  Any  nation  that 
desired  the  mastership  of  the  world  could  achieve  supremacy  with¬ 
out  a  blow,  if  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  would  permit  it  to 
become  their  manufacturer.  They  would  become  powerless  against 
it  in  war,  as  they  would  be  tributary  to  and  dependent  upon  it 
in  peace.  *  *  * 

A  people,  however  brave,  engaged  exclusively  in  farming  pur¬ 
suits,  can  never  hope  to  cope  with  a  people  of  the  same  origin  whose 
diversified  vocations  enable  them  indefinitely  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
move  armies,  overcome  interior  intrenched  lines  by  concentrated 
systems  of  railway,  and,  through  their  large  plants,  organized  work¬ 
shops,  and  independent  army  of  skilled  artisans,  maintain  supplies 
of  improved  and  elaborate  small-arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
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and  improvise  ingenious  and  effective  weapons  and  works  of  offense 
erne!,  defense 

The  success  of  the  North  was  due  to  the  wise,  patriotic  and 
far-sighted  policy  of  its  people  in  adopting  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  protective  policy,  through  which  a  wide  diversity  of  indus¬ 
tries  was  established  and  maintained.  That  policy  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  enlarge.  But  the  lesson  which  history  teaches  of  the 
defeat  and  discomfiture  of  the  South  seems  lost  upon  the  survivors 
of  the  lost  cause,  whose  clamor  for  a  low  tariff  would,  if  successful, 
lay  this  whole  country  as  prostrate  and  helpless  as  they  found 
their  own  states  in  1865.* 

SOME  SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES 

The  total  cost  of  our  Civil  War  to  the  nation  has  been 
estimated  at  $9,000,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  war  our 
national  debt  was  $2,808,549,377.50.  Notwithstanding  these 
enormous  expenditures,  whose  figures  were  until  the  last 
six  years  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1864,  was  able  to  say :  ‘  *  This  nation  has  been 
able  thus  far  to  conduct  a  domestic  war  of  unparalleled  mag¬ 
nitude  and  cost  without  appealing  for  aid  to  any  foreign 
people.  It  has  chosen  to  demonstrate  its  power  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  by  its  own  strength,  and  furnishes  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  do  so,  either  to  a 
domestic  or  foreign  foe.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  felt  a  just  pride  in  their  position  before  the  world. 
After  nearly  four  years  of  a  most  expensive  war,  the 
means  to  continue  it  seem  apparently  undiminished,  while 
the  determination  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor  to  the  end 
is  unabated.  ’  ’ 

Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  expenditures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  the  census  of  1870  showed  that  in 
the  decade  between  1860  and  1870  we  gained  in  wealth  90  per 
cent. ;  in  savings  nearly  300  per  cent. ;  in  manufactures  130 
per  cent.,  and  in  wages  over  100  per  cent.  These  are  some 
of  the  trophies  of  the  protective  tariff  system. 

Could  we  have  done  this  under  the  law  of  1846  or  that 
of  1857 1  Let  us  make  a  little  comparison.  The  tariff  act  of 
1857  was  in  operation  exactly  four  years  to  a  day.  That 

*  A  complete  copy  of  this  remarkable  speech  can  be  had  from  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League,  339  Broadway,  New  York. 
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was  a  time  of  peace.  There  were  no  unusual  expenditures. 
The  government  was  receiving  large  sums  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  to  supplement  the  income  through  the  custom 
house.  And  yet  during  those  four  years  the  national  debt 
increased  $62,919,915,  and  the  nation’s  credit  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  By  contrast,  during  the  five  years  following  the  Civil 
War,  1866  to  1870  inclusive — notwithstanding  exceptional 
expenditures,  including  nearly  $150,000,000  a  year  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  war  debt — the  principal  of  the  national  debt 
was  reduced  $335,074,572,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  was 
reestablished.  The  contrast  furnishes  unmistakable  answer 
to  our  question,  and  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
the  protective  system. 


THE  STRIKER’S  DREAM 

The  other  day  carpenters  in  a  certain  city  went  on  strike. 

One  of  them,  Henry  Brown,  went  home  happy  because  he  was 
on  strike,  and  was  going  to  have  a  vacation  at  the  expense  of  the  union. 

Henry  grinned  when  he  told  the  wife  and  kids  he  was  out  on 
strike.  He  seemed  surprised  when  they  failed  to  show  signs  of  joy. 

That  night  Henry  Brown  had  a  vivid  dream.  He  thought  he 
was  taken  suddenly  very  sick  and  the  wife  summoned  a  doctor. 
The  medical  man  examined  him  and  told  him  that  unless  he  was 
operated  upon  by  ii  o’clock  the  next  day  he  would  die.  “But,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  I  don’t  know  who  will  operate,  for  we  doctors 
go  on  strike  at  6  o’clock  to-night.” 

In  vain  Henry  pleaded  and  begged.  The  doctor  was  firm. 

“  I’m  sorry  if  innocent  persons  have  to  suffer,”  he  said,  “  but 
that  is  not  my  lookout.  It  is  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  our  union.  If  I 
operate  on  you  I  will  lose  my  union  card  and  what  do  a  few  human 
lives  amount  to  compared  to  such  a  calamity  as  that?  ” 

Poor  Henry  Brown  awoke,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  to  find  the  wife 
shaking  him  and  telling  him  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  With  the 
memory  of  that  awful  dream  fresh  in  his  mind,  Henry  at  his  morn¬ 
ing  meal  demanded  his  dinner-pail.  “  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
on  strike,”  said  the  wife.  “Strike  nothing!”  answered  Henry, 
“  I  am  going  to  work !  ”  Thus  the  open  shop  gained  another  convert. 

The  open  shop  is  the  American  way. — Arizona  Gazette. 


We  cannot  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  over  our  heads,  but  we 
can  prevent  them  from  building  their  nests  in  our  hair. — Martin 
Luther. 
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Our  democratic  friends,  some  of  them  half-baked  internationalists 
— a  few  of  them  being  full-baked  and  over-done — advocate  and  even 
lay  stress  upon  this  “  equality  of  trade  opportunity,”  and  they  de¬ 
nounce  a  Protective  Tariff  as  a  grant  of  special  privilege.  Well,  if 
the  privilege  of  supplying  our  people  with  the  necessaries,  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  be  a  “  special  privilege  ”  I  prefer  giving  it  to 
Americans  rather  than  to  foreigners. 

But  I  deny  that  there  is  any  “  special  privilege,”  or  paternalism 
in  the  proposition.  Note  the  following  instances  both  as  apt  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  American  industries  have  been  created  and  fostered, 
and  as  complete  confutations  of  the  “  special  privilege  ”  bugbear. 
When  William  McKinley  was  drafting  his  tariff  bill  in  1800  he  sought 
not  only  to  protect  existing  industries,  but  to  effect  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  ones.  Many  will  recall  the  furore  raised  by  the  demo¬ 
crats  because  the  bill  imposed  a  substantial  tariff  on  tin-plate.  At 
that  time  we  were  not  producing  a  pound  of  tin-plate.  Our  opponents 
denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
“  a  tax  on  the  poor  man’s  dinner  pail.”  This  led  to  the  “  full  dinner 
pail  ”  slogan.  Republicans  insisted  that  a  full  dinner  pail,  though 
taxed,  was  better  than  a  cheap  dinner  pail  empty.  Nevertheless, 
the  democrats  won  the  congressional  election  of  that  year.  But 
history  justified  the  vision  of  that  great  and  martyred  statesman. 
The  tin-plate  industry  of  the  United  States  to-day  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  three  competing  countries,  and  it  could  never  have  been 
established  had  it  not  been  given  an  advantage  in  our  markets. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  our  imports  to  see  what  we  were  buying 
abroad  that  we  could  produce  at  home,  Mr.  McKinley  discovered 
that  not  a  pearl  button  was  being  made  in  the  United  States.  Though 
the  material  was  abundant  in  our  rivers,  we  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  countries. 

He  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  whoever  should 
bring  in  a  dollar’s  worth  of  pearl  buttons  must  pay  25  cents  into  our 
Treasury.  That  induced  some  one  to  make  a  machine,  and  the  man 
who  mined  the  iron  and  the  coal,  he  who  made  the  machine,  its 
operator,  those  who  gathered  the  clams,  those  who  cut  the  discs, 
those  who  finished  the  buttons,  all  had  work.  Within  a  few  years 
pearl  button  factories  sprang  up  at  nearly  all  the  little  towns  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  several  other  rivers.  Before  Mr.  McKinley’s  sad 
and  untimely  death  the  little  town  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  only  10,000 
people,  was  paying  out  $75°>°00  &  year  in  the  pearl  button  industries, 
and  from  that  town  there  has  since  been  shipped  pearl  buttons  in 
car  load  lots.  From  one  bend  in  the  Mississippi  River  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  clams  have  been  taken,  which  with  labor  properly 
applied,  makes  many  million  dollars  worth  of  buttons,  adding  wealth 
to  the  nation,  and  affords  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  If 
he  who  causes  “  two  spears  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  before  ”  be,  as  we  are  told  he  is,  a  benefactor,  then  he  who, 
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by  inserting  a  single  line  in  the  Tariff  law  causes  $750,000  a  year 
to  spring  into  being  where  not  one  penny  had  grown  before,  is  a 
statesman,  and  statesmen  are  quite  as  important  and  equally  as 
scarce  as  benefactors. 

But  where  does  the  “  special  privilege  ”  come  in,  either  in  the 
tin-plate  or  the  pearl  button  industry?  Of  course,  under  this  great 
Republican  doctrine  of  fostering  industry,  whoever  has  the  vision, 
the  courage,  and  also  the  means,  or  enjoys  such  public  confidence 
that  he  can  obtain  the  capital,  to  establish  a  great  enterprise,  will  be 
able  to  achieve  much ;  but  in  so  doing  he  will  greatly  benefit  many  of 
his  fellows.  He  will  have  added  greatly  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness,  for  he  has  exercised  his  “  inalienable  right  ”  to  pursue 
happiness  with  a  full  understanding  of  where  and  how  happiness 
is  attainable.  Are  such  achievements  desirable  or  undesirable? 
Do  they  result  from  “  special  privilege,”  or  special  aptitude? — Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  Former  Governor  of  Iowa  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Personal  liberty  is  and  should  always  remain  one  of  the  most 
cherished  ideals  of  this  country.  And  yet  even  here  in  the  “  Land 
of  the  Free  ”  one  finds  his  personal  liberty  circumscribed  at  every 
turn,  and  necessarily  and  properly  so. 

One  may  have  a  fast  horse  or  an  automobile  which  he  likes  to 
drive  at  full  speed,  but  the  community  properly  insists  on  his  not 
exceeding  a  speed  which  makes  it  safe  for  other  people  to  be  on  the 
road  or  street.  Surely  a  man  has  a  right  to  build  to  suit  himself 
the  house  which  is  to  be  his  home.  But  if  he  lives  in  a  city  he  will 
find  that  within  the  densely  populated  areas  he  is  not  permitted  to 
build  a  house  of  wood.  Why?  Because  the  erection  of  such  a  build¬ 
ing  would  subject  his  neighbors  unduly  to  the  danger  of  fire.  Surely 
in  a  free  country  a  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases.  But  if  some  one  in  his  house  has  scarlet  fever,  society 
properly  compels  him  to  remain  for  a  time  at  home,  “  in  quarantine,” 
because  his  going  out  on  the  street  under  such  circumstances  would 
endanger  the  life  or  health  of  his  neighbors.  Surely  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  buy  what  he  pleases  and  where  he  pleases.  But  society 
has  wisely  decided  that,  for  the  safety  and  wellbeing  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  certain  things  can  be  bought  only  at  certain  places  and  on 
certain  conditions. 

Every  hour  of  every  day  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
prompts  us  to  limit  voluntarily  the  exercise  of  our  individual  prefer¬ 
ences  and  forego  some  of  our  personal  rights.  We  are  free  to  act 
as  we  choose  only  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  does  not 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  others.  Society  has  both  the  right  and  the 
power  to  prescribe  for  the  general  good  limitations  on  individual 
choice.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  one  accepts  these  necessary 
and  proper  limitations  is  the  measure  of  his  civilization.  The  rude 
man  thinks  only  of  himself ;  the  well-bred  man  is  gladly  considerate 
of  others. — James  T.  McCleary. 
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For  several  years  jobs  have  been  hunting  men.  Now  men  are 
hunting  jobs.  For  several  years  labor  has  been  able  to  dictate  wages 
and  hours.  Now  capital  will  have  something  to  say  on  this  score. 
For  several  years  labor  has  been  getting  the  highest  wages  in  the 
records  of  modern  industry.  Now  wages  have  begun  to  drop,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  process  must  continue.  When  labor  had  the 
chance  it  ruled  with  rather  a  high  hand.  Now  that  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  the  other  way,  it  is  natural  for  capital  to  think  of  making 
the  most  of  its  new  opportunity  to  bring  labor  to  terms. 

Right  here  let  us  suggest  a  better  way  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Let  there  be  no  reprisals.  Let  that  page  be  closed,  and  let  capital 
and  labor  together  work  out  a  program  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  and  all  classes.  The  readjustment  period  now  on  gives  to 
employers  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  new  and  permanent 
era  of  friendly  feeling  in  industry.  Instead  of  exercising  arbitrarily 
the  power  that  is  coming  back  to  him,  let  the  employer  sit  down  with 
his  employees,  or  with  committees  representing  them,  and  frankly 
discuss  what  their  particular  industry  is  facing  through  the  world¬ 
wide  drop  in  prices.  The  world  public  has  struck  against  abnormal 
prices,  and  raw  products,  wages,  and  finished  products  must  come 
down  together,  or  the  situation  is  lost.  If  all  act  in  harmony,  producer, 
wage-earner,  and  manufacturer  will  all  be  as  well  off  as  when  prices 
were  at  the  peak.  Every  man  loves  a  square  deal,  and  the  employer 
who  talks  in  this  way  to  his  employees  will  meet  a  greater  spirit  of 
fairness  than  he  dares  imagine. 

The  employer  who  does  this  will  not  only  save  his  own  business, 
but  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  vexed  problem  of  employer  and 
employee  in  all  industry.  He  will  spike  the  guns  of  the  agitator. 
When  he  treats  labor  with  consideration  and  restraint  the  employer 
proves  the  falsity  of  the  agitator’s  oft-repeated  declaration  that  capital 
and  labor  have  nothing  in  common.  They  have  everything  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  if  employers  use  the  present  situation  in  the  way  suggested, 
they  will  establish  upon  a  permanent  basis  this  principle  of  community 
of  interest,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  industrial  peace.— 
Editorial,  Leslie’s  Weekly,  1920. 


The  safety  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  decisions  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  being  wise.  The  decisions  of  the  public  will  be  wise  if 
the  premises  upon  which  its  conclusions  are  based  are  sound.  The 
premises  will  be  sound  insofar  as  the  public  is  supplied  with  accurate 
information  upon  which  its  reasoning  processes  may  be  based. — 
Ivy  L.  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

GENESIS  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  McKINLEY  LAW 

[1870-1893] 

About  1870,  although  times  were  admittedly  good,  a  de¬ 
mand  arose  for  “reduction  of  war  taxes.”  In  response  to 
this  demand,  reductions  in  internal  revenue  and  in  the  tariff 
were  made  in  1871,  1872  and  1873.  The  act  of  May  1,  1872, 
removed  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  revenue  producers 
during  the  war.  This  removal  of  duties  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  protective  tariff  policy. 

The  other  acts,  however,  reduced  duties  on  competing 
articles.  The  act  approved  June  6,  1872,  made  numerous 
reductions  in  these  duties,  the  second  section  of  that  act 
providing  for  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  iron, 
steel,  cotton,  glass,  wool  and  woolens,  and  other  items. 
These  movements  were  away  from  adequate  protection,  and 
the  usual  result  followed.  In  1873  the  country  suffered  from 
a  financial  panic,  followed  by  business  depression.  The  tariff 
reductions  were  not  the  only  cause  of  this  depression,  but 
they  were  the  most  important. 

In  an  act  approved  March  3,  1875,  the  section  of  the  act 
of  1872  providing  for  the  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  duties 
was  repealed.  Business  immediately  began  to  improve. 
This  result  came  not  so  much  through  the  amount  of  the 
movement  toward  adequate  protection  as  through  the  return 
of  reason  that  was  thus  revealed.  The  direction  of  the 
revision  indicated  that  the  people  had  got  over  the  disposi¬ 
tion  against  protection  into  which  they  had  been  led.  Thus 
was  confidence  restored,  and  with  that  came  renewed  enter¬ 
prise,  which  resulted  in  better  times.  Under  this  prosperity 
the  people  bought  freely  not  only  of  domestic  products  but 
also  of  foreign  goods.  As  a  result  the  revenues  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  large,  the  public  debt  was  rapidly  reduced, 
and  it  became  possible  to  collect  a  fund  of  gold  in  the 
national  treasury  with  which  to  resume  specie  payments  in 
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1879.  This  restoration  of  onr  paper  currency  to  par  still 
further  enhanced  public  and  private  credit  and  pro¬ 
moted  prosperity. 

But  again  it  was  shown  that  it  takes  a  steady  hand  to 
carry  a  full  cup.  Under  what  seemed  to  be  public  demand,  a 
tariff  commission  was  appointed  in  1882,  and  in  1883  the 
tariff  was  revised  slightly  away  from  protection.  The 
changes  were  numerous,  but  the  average  rate  of  duty  re¬ 
mained  practically  unchanged.  The  article  which  suffered 
most  was  wool,  and  the  trouble  resulting  was  confined 
largely  to  producers  of  wool.  Although  the  reduction  was 
not  large,  the  wool  industry  was  struck  a  blow  from  which 
it  did  not  recover  until  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law 
in  1890,  which  provided  adequate  protection  for  wool. 

Money  kept  pouring  into  the  national  treasury  faster 
than  it  was  needed  for  public  expenditures  or  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  national  debt.  The  surplus  became  so  large  as 
to  raise  again  the  question  of  tariff  revision. 

THE  FIRST  ELECTION  OF  CLEVELAND 

In  1884  Grover  Cleveland  was  elected  President.  The 
Democrats  also  carried  the  House  of  Representatives, but  the 
Senate  remained  Republican.  In  his  famous  tariff  message 
at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1887,  President 
Cleveland  showed  that  he  and  his  advisers  had  been  reading 
carefully  the  literature  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  England,  much 
of  which  was  reprinted  and  extensively  circulated  in  this 
country  by  the  New  York  branch  of  that  Club,  which  for 
years  had  been  called  the  Free  Trade  Club.  It  now  as¬ 
sumed  the  less  frank  and  courageous  name  of  The  Tariff 
Reform  Club. 

Commenting  on  this  message  the  London  Times  said: 
“It  is  certain  that  the  arguments  which  President  Cleveland 
urges  are  those  which  Cobden  used  to  employ  forty-five  years 
ago,  and  which  any  free  trader  could  employ  now.” 

The  joy  with  which  the  message  was  hailed  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  seen  from  the  following  dispatch  sent  to  the 
New  York  World  by  a  member  of  Parliament :  “To  convert 
the  United  States  is  indeed  a  triumph.  The  Cobden  Club 
will  henceforth  set  up  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  President 
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Cleveland  and  send  him  all  its  publications  gratis.  Cobden 
founded  free  trade,  Cleveland  saved  it.  ” 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1888  the  tariff  was  the  para¬ 
mount  issue.  It  was  recognized  by  all  that  there  should  be 
a  reduction  of  the  national  revenue,  the  question  being  as 
to  the  method  of  this  reduction.  The  Democratic  platform 
indorsed  the  Mills  bill,  whose  author  had  said :  ‘  ‘  The  more 
confusion  the  tariff  makes  to  business  the  better  I  like  it, 
because  then  it  will  the  sooner  be  done  away  with.  I  desire 
free  trade,  and  I  will  not  help  to  perfect  any  law  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  free  trade.” 

The  Mills  bill  provided  for  free  wool,  and  placed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  products  of  the  northern  states  either  on  the 
free  list  or  on  greatly  reduced  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  rice,  sugar  and  peanuts,  southern  products,  were 
all  given  high  rates  of  duty.  The  bill  was  sectional  and  not 
national  in  its  purpose. 

The  Republican  party  condemned  the  proposition  to 
put  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
making  all  needed  reductions  of  the  national  revenue  by  re¬ 
pealing  or  reducing  internal  revenue  taxation  and  “by  such 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of 
such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  production 
of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and  release  from 
import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  (except 
luxuries )  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  ’  ’ 

In  the  campaign  of  1888  protection  won  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  through  the  election  of  Benjamin  Harrison  as  President 
and  a  Congress  Republican  in  both  houses.  When  Congress 
assembled  in  December,  1889,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine, 
was  elected  Speaker.  He  appointed  William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  On 
October  1,  1890,  a  bill  “to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize 
duties  on  imports”  was  approved  by  the  President. 

THE  MCKINLEY  TARIFF  LAW 

This  McKinley  Tariff  Act  had  four  distinctive  features : 

In  the  first  place,  it  put  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list.  As 
we  were  producing  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  sugar  that 
we  consumed,  sugar  was  regarded  as  practically  a  non- 
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competing  article  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  protection. 
But,  following  the  example  of  France,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  which  had  built  up  a  great  domestic 
sugar  industry  through  bounties,  a  bounty  was  offered  on 
the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country.  It  was  expected 
that  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets  would  thus  be 
encouraged,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  we  would  be  able  to  produce  most  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  And  the  increased 
production  of  sugar  under  the  McKinley  law  justified 
this  anticipation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  tin  plate  was 
encouraged  by  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  two  and  two-tenths 
cents  per  pound.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  that 
our  production  of  tin  plate  was  vastly  increased,  its  quality 
was  improved,  and  its  price  was  reduced. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  development  of  agricultural  production  in 
Australia,  Argentina,  Canada  and  elsewhere,  the  protective 
system  was  rounded  out  by  extending  adequate  protection 
to  all  farm  products. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  book, 
through  the  influence  of  James  G.  Blaine,  a  provision  for 
reciprocity,  the  handmaiden  of  protection,  was  inserted  in 
the  bill. 

The  McKinley  law  both  reduced  the  national  revenues 
and  strengthened  the  protective  tariff  system.  Wherever 
practicable,  specific  duties  were  substituted  for  ad  valorem 
duties.  Under  this  law  more  than  half  of  our  imports  were 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  1890  there  was  world-wide  business  depression.  One 
index  of  this,  and  one  cause  of  its  continuance,  was  the 
failure  of  the  great  English  banking  house  of  Baring 
Brothers.  In  this  country  the  Congressional  election  of 
1890,  a  month  after  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law,  gave 
the  Democratic  party  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  business  men  interpreted 
this  as  ominous  for  the  election  of  1892.  All  these  things 
tended  to  give  the  McKinley  law  a  bad  start.  For  a  short 
time  under  it  times  were  bad.  But  the  law  was  so  scientifi- 
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cally  constructed,  the  rates  of  duties  were  arranged  so 
nearly  in  accord  with  sound  protective  principles — the  rates 
being  largely  graded  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  labor  involved — that  this  country  promptly  recovered, 
and  with  us  the  larger  part  of  the  years  of  1891  and  1892 
were  very  prosperous.  The  woolen  industry  revived.  Sheep 
raising  and  other  branches  of  farming  were  promoted.  The 
tin  plate  industry  and  the  pearl  button  industry  and  others 
were  established  and  have  flourished  to  the  benefit  alike  of 
American  producers  and  consumers. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time,  Edward  Atkinson,  the  noted  anti-protectionist,  frankly 
said  in  the  “ Forum’ ’  for  May,  1892:  “There  never  has 
been  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country 
when  the  general  rate  of  wages  was  as  high  as  it  is  now,  or 
the  prices  of  goods  relatively  to  the  wages  as  low  as  they 
are  to-day,  nor  a  period  when  the  workman,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  has  so  fully  secured  to  his  own  use  and 
enjoyment  such  a  steadily  and  progressively  increasing 
proportion  of  a  constantly  increasing  product.’ ’ 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1892, 
President  Harrison  said:  “There  never  has  been  a  time  in 
our  history  when  work  was  so  abundant  or  when  wages  were 
so  high,  whether  measured  by  the  currency  in  which  they 
are  paid  or  by  their  own  power  to  supply  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.” 


A  protective  tariff  unquestionably  increases  the  rewards  of  labor 
(a)  by  creating  a  demand  for  skilled  labor,  (b)  by  diversifying  the 
kinds  of  labor  in  a  country  and  thus  differentiating  both  demand 
and  supply,  and  (c)  by  making  for  producers  of  every  kind  a  home 
market.  *  *  *  As  well  might  a  father  of  a  family,  just  started  in 
a  prosperous  business  with  a  small  capital,  distribute  his  little 
property  equally  among  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood,  depriving  him¬ 
self  of  the  means  of  providing  for  and  educating  his  children,  as  for 
this  nation  to  share  with  the  Old  World  the  every  increment  of 
power  and  superiority  to  be  found  in  the  new,  assuming  its  burdens 
of  mendicancy  and  debt  and  receiving  the  peasant  as  the  peer  of 
the  American  citizen.— David  Jayne  Hill,  former  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Germany. 
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Common  sense  is  the  most  splendid  possession  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  reliable  human  faculty.  If  the  world 
were  full  of  philosophers,  of  statesmen,  of  orators,  of  political  econo¬ 
mists,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  plain  man  to  live  in  it  at  all. 
They  would  talk  him  to  death.  *  *  *  Fortunately,  we  have  had  in 
the  history  of  the  country  at  least  four  resplendent  types  of  American 
common  sense — Benjamin  Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Horace 
Greeley  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  can  find  a  doctrine  of  practical  politics  upon  which  that  little 
group  of  statesmen  are  agreed,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  hang  around  the 
lecture  rooms  of  a  free-trade  university  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
patentable  improvement  on  their  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  of  the  protective  tariff,  vindicated  by  the  united 
judgment  of  these  men,  may  be  attacked,  may  even  for  a  time  be 
discredited,  but  cannot  be  permanently  dislodged  from  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  people.  The  storm  of  clamor  and  hearsay  and 
interest  may  threaten  it,  but  in  the  end  it  will  find  an  anchorage  in 
the  public  judgment  that  is  sure  and  steadfast. 

Can  any  sane  man  believe  that  God  gave  to  our  fathers  the  far¬ 
sighted  prudence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  if  He  had  intended  this 
country  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  John  Randolph,  who  used  to 
say  that  he  would  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep?  Can  it 
be  believed  that  Andrew  Jackson  made  the  eighth  day  of  January 
notable  and  famous  only  to  give  certain  orators  of  our  own  times  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  free  trade  notions  upon  which  the  ordinance 
of  nullification  in  South  Carolina  was  predicated  in  1832?  Is  it 
credible  that  Horace  Greeley,  faithful  journalist  that  he  was,  made  a 
daily  record  of  the  famine  in  the  midst  of  which  the  people  celebrated 
the  Christmas  of  1854,  if  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  now  to  persuade  us  that  the  starving  multitudes  of 
that  afflicted  winter  were  really  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  “  sym¬ 
metrical  industrial  development  ”  ?  Can  any  man  in  his  senses 
suppose  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to  think,  to  suffer,  and  at 
last  to  die,  that  through  his  martyrdom  the  struggling  millions  of 
earth  might  be  free,  if  after  all  his  countrymen  are  to  cast  away  his 
counsel  and  reorganize  their  affairs  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Confederate  constitution?  *  *  * 

So  that  I  for  one  am  not  discouraged,  even  if  this  Congress  should 
enact  the  proposed  bill  into  law  without  substantial  modification, 
because  I  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  having  learned 
their  lesson  in  the  midst  of  broken  fortunes  and  impoverished  indus¬ 
tries,  will  come  back  speedily  to  the  historic  standards  of  American 
common  sense. — Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  of  Iowa  (afterwards  U.  S. 
Senator),  in  Congress  against  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law  of  1894. 
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CLEVELAND ’S  SECOND  TERM  AND  AFTERWARDS 

[1893-1908] 

In  the  national  election  of  1892  Grover  Cleveland  was 
again  chosen  President,  this  time  on  a  platform  which 
squarely  and  unequivocally  declared  that  “The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect 
tariff  duties,  except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.” 

This  declaration  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  southern 
states  and  some  of  the  other  states.  But  it  alarmed  many 
of  the  manufacturing  states.  Remembering  his  defeat  in 
1888  over  the  tariff  question,  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  moderated  the  anti-protection  attitude  of  the 
platform,  saying:  “Tariff  reform  is  still  our  purpose.  We 
wage  no  exterminating  war  against  any  American  interests. 
We  believe  readjustment  can  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  we  profess  without  disaster  or  demoli¬ 
tion.  We  contemplate  a  fair  and  careful  distribution  of 
necessary  tariff  burdens  rather  than  the  precipitation  of 
free  trade.’ ’ 

In  fact,  the  Democratic  campaign  of  1892  was  largely  a 
duplication  of  the  two-faced  campaign  of  1844.  In  the 
South  protection  was  denounced  as  “robbery,”  and  “free 
trade”  was  unequivocally  promised.  But  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  sections  of  the  North  the  people  were  told:  “Don’t, 
don’t,  don’t  be  afraid:  tariff  reform  is  not  free  trade.” 

The  result  of  the  election  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
protective  tariff  policy  had  been  repudiated  by  the  people. 
The  Presidency  and  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
captured  by  the  advocates  of  a  non-protective  tariff.  The 
election  proved  a  damper  to  business.  Two  results  imme¬ 
diately  followed :  Production  was  curtailed,  throwing  large 
numbers  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  the  importation 
of  dutiable  goods  almost  ceased,  the  importers  expecting  to 
secure  lower  rates  of  duty  later. 

For  a  time  after  election  it  seemed  that  the  Senate  might 
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remain  Republican,  and  thus  be  able  to  save  the  country 
from  disaster,  as  in  the  first  Cleveland  administration.  But 
in  the  winter  of  1893  enough  legislatures  chose  Democratic 
senators  to  give  the  control  of  the  Senate,  also,  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  Then,  like  people  in  a  theatre  when  the  cry  of  fire 
is  raised,  the  business  men  of  the  country  became  thor¬ 
oughly  alarmed.  So  critical  did  the  condition  become  that 
the  early  issue  of  bonds  to  replenish  the  treasury  seemed 
unavoidable.  Even  before  the  end  of  Harrison  s  term,  at 
the  request  of  the  incoming  administration,  plates  for  print¬ 
ing  the  bonds  were  engraved.  Thus  by  anticipation  we  had 
the  actual  effects  of  anti-protection  legislation  long  before 
the  law  itself  was  placed  on  the  statute  book. 

President  Cleveland  himself,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
dated  August  8,  1893,  thus  describes  the  situation:  “With 
plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunerative 
production  and  manufacture,  with  unusual  invitation  to  safe 
investment,  and  with  satisfactory  assurance  to  business 
enterprise,  suddenly  financial  distrust  and  fear  have  sprung 
up  on  every  side.  *  •  *  Values  supposed  to  be  fixed  are 
fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss  and  failure  have  invaded 
every  branch  of  business.” 

Even  after  the  repeal,  in  the  fall  of  1893,  of  the  unwise 
Republican  “silver  purchase”  provision  of  the  Sherman 
law,  which  was  partly  responsible  for  the  money  panic,  hard 
times  continued.  With  the  threat  of  anti-protection  tariff 
legislation  hanging  over  the  country,  every  prudent  busi¬ 
ness  man  moved  with  the  utmost  caution.  On  August  28, 
1894,  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  bill  became  a  law  without 
the  signature  of  the  President,  who  declared  it  an  act  of 
“party  perfidy  and  dishonor.” 

THE  DINGLEY  TARIFF  LAW 

In  1896,  after  nearly  four  years  of  very  hard  times, 
William  McKinley,  the  country’s  foremost  advocate  of  pro¬ 
tection,  was  elected  President.  With  him  was  elected  a 
protection  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration  President  McKinley 
called  Congress  into  extra  session  in  March,  1897,  to  revise 
the  tariff.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  well  known  that 
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this  revision  would  be  toward  and  not  away  from  adequate 
protection.  Such  revision,  then  as  always,  brought  to  the 
business  men  of  the  country  not  fear  but  hope.  Business 
began  to  pick  up.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Law  had  actually  been  put  upon  the  statute  book  on  July  24, 
1897,  that  business  fully  recovered.  Then  General  Pros¬ 
perity,  whose  coming  our  Democratic  brethren  had  been 
demanding  ever  since  the  election,  came  promptly  in  tri¬ 
umphal  march. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  under  the  Dingley 
law  was  not  very  much  higher  than  under  the  Wilson  law. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  rates,  such  as  those  of  iron  and  steel, 
remained  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Wilson  law. 
But  the  adjustment  of  rates  was  much  more  scientifically 
made,  and  the  law  was  intended  to  afford  adequate 
protection  systematically  and  impartially  to  every  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  It  was  national,  not  sectional,  in  its  plan 
and  purpose. 

Speaking  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Law  before  the  Republi¬ 
can  State  Convention  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  July  1,  1903, 
Robert  G.  Cousins,  for  many  years  an  able  and  eloquent 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Iowa,  said : 

Not  within  the  memory  or  experience  of  any  living  man  has 
the  general  welfare  of  our  people  equalled  or  surpassed  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  existed  since  the  24th  day.  of  July,  1897 — the  day 
when  the  mounted  messenger  of  the  American  Congress  carried  to 
the  White  House  the  Dingley  bill  and  returned  within  thirty 
minutes  bearing  the  eager  and  illustrious  signature  of  William 
McKinley.  *  *  *  It  is  what  w'e  old  settlers  and  Republicans 

call  a  protective  tariff  law.  It  is  the  wall  of  American  protection 
upon  which  industry  and  labor  leaped  out  of  the  mire  of  idleness 
and  panic  and  disaster  of  1896,  waving  the  flag  of  employment 
and  prosperity  and  independence  in  the  face  of  all  the  world. 
*  *  *  It  stands  on  the  rock  of  reason  and  experience  with  the 

vines  of  thrift  and  plenty  streaming  over  it  in  the  sunshine  of 
gladness  and  in  the  golden  glitter  of  a  full  treasury.  The  com¬ 
mercial  moles  of  Europe  have  tried  to  burrow  under  it,  the  rodents 
of  reform  to  gnaw  through  it  and  the  democracy  to  tumble  it 
down ;  but  it  rests  secure  in  the  judgment  of  a  people  who  know 
by  sore  experience  the  difference  between  buying  abroad  and  buy¬ 
ing  at  home,  between  sending  their  money  abroad  and  keeping  it 
here,  as  well  as  they  know  the  difference  between  winter  and  summer. 
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In  1900  President  McKinley  was  reelected,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  being  elected  Vice-President.  In  September,  1901, 
President  McKinley  was  assassinated,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thus  became  President.  His  first  official  act  was  to  announce 
to  the  country  that  he  would  carry  on  unchanged  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  predecessor.  So  well  did  he  keep  the  faith  that 
in  1904  he  was  reelected  to  the  Presidency. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  REELECTED  IN  1904 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1904  the  tariff  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  issue.  The  Republican  national  platform,  which  was 
undoubtedly  framed  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
contained  the  best  statement  relative  to  the  protective  tariff 
that  has  ever  been  placed  in  any  of  our  national  platforms. 
In  his  acceptance  speech,  and  in  his  formal  letter  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  discussed  the  tariff  question  very  thoroughly,  present¬ 
ing  to  the  country  his  views  on  that  question  with  remark¬ 
able  frankness,  clearness  and  vigor.  He  strongly  indorsed 
the  national  platform  position  in  favor  of  nationally  con¬ 
sistent  and  amply  adequate  protection  as  our  deliberately 
chosen  permanent  policy. 

Having  repeatedly  put  himself  squarely  on  record  prior 
to  his  election  of  1904,  President  Roosevelt  very  properly 
felt  that  as  to  the  tariff  he  had  been  elected  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive.  And,  notwithstanding  tremendous  pressure  on  him  to 
use  his  great  influence  to  bring  about  immediate  tariff  re¬ 
vision,  he  steadfastly  kept  the  faith.  So  throughout  his  term 
of  service  the  Dingley  Tariff  law  remained  unchanged. 

The  contrast  between  business  conditions  during  the 
second  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  its  anti-pro¬ 
tection  attitude,  and  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during 
the  life  of  the  Dingley  law  is  so  well  remembered  by  every 
man  and  women  old  enough  to  recall  the  two  periods  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  take  up  much  space  indicating  the 
extent  of  contrast.  Coxey’s  army  and  what  it  signified  dur¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  regime  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  old  enough  at  the  time  to  know  what  it  meant.  The 
business  failures  in  the  calendar  year  1893  were  15,242  in 
number  and  $346,779,889  in  the  amount  of  liabilities.  This  is 
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the  worst  record  for  any  year  in  all  our  national  history. 

If  any  one  makes  the  plea  that  the  calendar  year  1893  is 
not  to  be  charged  against  the  operations  of  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Law,  because  that  law  had  not  then  been  enacted, 
the  ansAver  is  that  the  enactment  of  even  a  worse  law  had 
been  promised  by  the  party  in  poAver.  In  a  croAvded  theatre 
Avhen  the  cry  of  fire  is  raised  more  people  are  hurt  by  the 
stampeding  than  by  the  fire  itself.  No  prudent  sea  captain 
fails  to  take  note  of  a  coming  storm  and  prepare  for  it. 
No  prudent  business  man  waits  for  disaster  to  arrive,  but 
gets  ready  in  advance  to  avert  or  avoid  it  if  possible.  Con¬ 
fidence  having  been  undermined  and  credits  having  been 
reduced,  thousands  of  firms  that  could  have  gone  on  at  that 
time  to  safe  havens,  had  the  sky  remained  clear,  were  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  storm. 

SOME  SUGGESTIVE  COMPAKISONS 

In  1893  the  receipts  of  the  government  from  ordinary 
revenues  exceeded  the  ordinary  disbursements  by  the  small 
margin  of  $2,341,674.  Never  during  the  actual  life  of  the 
Wilson  Tariff  LaAV  of  1894  was  there  a  single  year  that  did 
not  Avitness  a  deficit.  During  this  Cleveland  adminis¬ 
tration  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $262,000,000  Avere  issued, 
nominally  to  protect  the  gold  reserve,  but  actually  to  meet 
current  expenses.  By  contrast,  during  the  Harrison  admin¬ 
istration  the  national  debt  had  been  reduced  more  than 
$365,000,000,  and  under  the  Dingley  laAV,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  expenditures  caused  by  the  Spanish  Avar  and 
by  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  gross  ordinary 
receipts  of  the  national  treasury  exceeded  the  gross  ordi¬ 
nary  disbursements  by  more  than  $240,000,000. 

The  total  bank  clearings  of  the  United  States, .  Avhich 
amounted  to  more  than  $60,000,000,000  in  1892,  fell  in  1894 
to  $45,000,000,000,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  During  the 
four  years  preceding  the  Cleveland  administration  these 
clearings  had  averaged  $59,000,000,000  a  year.  During  the 
four  years  of  the  Cleveland  administration  they  averaged 
less  than  $51,000,000,000.  During  the  last  four  years  of  the 
Dingley  laAV  they  averaged  about  $150,000,000,000  annually, 
or  three  times  as  much. 
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Deposits  in  savings  banks  are  usually  regarded  as  fairly 
indicative  of  the  condition  of  people  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  In  1893,  at  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration,  these  deposits  aggregated 
in  the  United  States  $1,808,800,262.  In  1897,  at  the  close 
of  his  administration,  they  had  increased  to  $1,983,413,564. 
That  is,  during  the  entire  Cleveland  administration  the 
increase  in  savings  deposits  had  been  less  than  10  per  cent., 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  2i/2  per  cent,  a  year.  Under  the 
Dingley  law  these  deposits  increased  to  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $3,713,405,710.  This  is  an  increase  of  90  per  cent, 
in  twelve  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  7y2  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  is  three  times  the  rate  during  the  Cleve¬ 
land  administration. 

During  times  of  prosperity  men’s  minds  work  better  than 
in  times  of  adversity.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is  the 
number  of  useful  inventions  brought  out.  During  the  four 
years  preceding  Cleveland’s  administration  the  average 
number  of  patents  issued  in  this  country  was  24,211  an¬ 
nually.  During  the  Cleveland  administration  this  num¬ 
ber  fell  off  to  an  average  of  22,495.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  the  Dingley  act  this  average  had  increased 
to  34,922. 

People  in  other  lands  kept  pretty  close  watch  of  things 
in  the  United  States.  During  good  times  immigration  is 
large;  during  hard  times  it  is  small.  During  the  four 
years  preceding  the  Cleveland  administration  the  average 
annual  immigration  was  535,405.  During  the  Cleveland 
administration  this  fell  to  an  annual  average  of  294,628. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  the  Dingley  law  this  average 
rose  to  980,185. 


A  tariff  for  revenue  only  resulted  in  cheaper  wool,  cheaper  bread, 
cheaper  everything;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  But  did  cheap¬ 
ness  produce  happiness,  as  they  said  it  would?  No;  it  produced 
misery,  just  as  we  said  it  would.— Martin  N.  Johnson  of  North 
Dakota,  in  Congress,  1897. 
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HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  authors  of  the  original  efficiency  systems  held  the  view  that 
workmen  in  industries  were  to  be  measured  just  as  steel  and  iron 
are  measured.  They  overlooked  the  human  factor.  That  idea  has 
been  largely  abandoned  because  it  was  fundamentally  wrong.  The 
human  element  in  industrial  life  and  production  is  obtaining  recog¬ 
nition  as  it  is  realized  maximum  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  without 
it.  Employers  who  have  abandoned  the  theory  that  labor  is  a  com¬ 
modity  have  discovered  that  their  changed  attitude  pays  them,  as 
well  as  adding  to  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  workers. 

This  is  an  important  step  toward  industrial  peace  based  on 
mutual  understanding.  The  recognition  by  each  party  in  industry 
of  the  rights,  wishes,  and  viewpoint  of  the  others  can  not  help  but 
have  a  stimulating  effect. — Matthew  Woll,  Vice  President,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

WHAT  ALL  DECENT  PEOPLE  OBJECT  TO 

In  a  publication  put  out  by  the  Associated  Employers  of  Indiana 
are  some  statistics  covering  the  work  and  the  pay  of  bricklayers 
which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  trouble.  These  figures  show  the 
different  wage  rates  and  the  different  production  records  for  various 
years  between  1909  and  1920,  as  follows: 

Rate  an  Bricks 


Year.  hour.  a  day. 

1909 .  $o.55  1,100 

1916 .  -65  900 

1918  .  -8o  614 

1919  .  1 00  587 

1920  .  1.25  54i 


While  the  bricklayer’s  pay,  therefore,  measured  merely  by  the 
wage  scale,  has  gone  up  from  55  cents  to  $1.25  an  hour,  the  cost  to 
the  consuming  public  of  getting  bricks  laid  on  the  eight  hour  day  basis 
has  gone  up  from  $4*40  for  1,100  bricks  to  $10  for  541  bricks. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  other 
crafts  in  the  building  trades.  It  is  true  of  manufactures.  It  is  true 
of  coal  mining.  It  is  true  of  ordinary  day  labor.  It  is  true  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  where  labor  enters  largely  into  the  producing  and 
distributing  costs.  *  *  *  Until  all  labor,  whether  organized  or  unor¬ 
ganized,  gets  back  on  the  job  of  producing  in  the  old  American  way 
the  things  that  make  for  plenty  and  comfort  it  is  not  going  to  get 
back  to  the  old  American  standard  of  anything. — New  York  Herald. 

Serious-minded  labor  leaders  know  the  danger  and  are  struggling 
against  it,  and  their  hands  ought  to  be  strengthened.  Only  by  a 
full  and  sympathetic  understanding  between  the  workers  and  the 
employers  can  organized  labor  be  purged  of  the  evil  influences  that 
now  discredit  it  and  the  unions  fairly  established  in  a  position  where 
they  can  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  and  observe  the  sacredness  of 
contracts. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MANAGEMENT 


In  a  certain  city  11,000  men  are  out  of  employment.  There  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  In  a  bank  in  that  city  $1,000,000  are  out  of 
employment.  There  is  nothing  for  it  to  do.  In  the  foothills  back 
of  that  city  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  out  of  employment.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  to  do. 

The  unemployed  men  offer  the  bank  their  joint  note  for  the  money 
and  propose  mining  the  coal.  But  the  officers  of  the  bank  will  not 
loan  money  that  does  not  belong  to  them  on  the  note  of  11,000  men 
each  out  of  employment. 

Then  some  men,  who  have  succeeded  as  coal  operators,  offer 
their  joint  note,  and  a  mortgage  on  the  coal  mine  in  which  they  have 
already  invested  all  they  are  worth,  and  the  bank  makes  the  loan, 
and  the  mine  is  opened. 

Did  capital  open  that  mine?  No!  Capital  was  idle ;  it  was  starving. 
Did  labor  open  the  mine?  No!  Labor  was  also  starving.  Is  there  a 
third  element,  a  third  factor,  a  third  party,  sometimes  called  Manage¬ 
ment,  to  every  successful  business?  Did  you  ever  know  a  farmer 
to  lift  a  mortgage  by  hard  work?  No !  Hard  work  never  paid  for  a 
farm.  But  hard  work  plus  management  have  paid  for  many  farms, 
and  when  the  management  has  been  sufficiently  good  less  work  has 
been  required.  The  same  is  true  of  every  business.  Whenever  you 
hear  of  a  failure  in  business  you  may  know  it  is  because  management 
has  buckled  it  has  failed  to  function.  When  you  hear  it  said  that 
a  business  has  failed  for  want  of  capital,  explain  to  your  children 
that  here,  too,  the  fault  was  with  management.  Management 
attempted  to  do  too  much  with  its  available  capital. 

But  suppose  the  coal  mine  in  question  is  a  success.  How  much 
do  you  say  capital  should  receive?  What  share  should  go  to  manage¬ 
ment?  Should  management  be  content  with  ordinary  wages?  Labor 
can  always  be  secured  for  the  required  wage.  Capital  can  usually 
be  obtained  with  the  required  security,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  The  only  element  of  successful  business  not  easily  obtained 
is  management. 

Who  took  the  risk?  Capital  did  not.  It  was  secured.  Labor 
did  not.  It  was  paid  a  wage  at  which  it  was  glad  to  work,  and  paid 
every  week.  Should  the  risk  be  paid  for?  No  one,  no  insurance 
company,  will  insure  success  in  coal  mining  or  in  any  business. 

I  know  that  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  suggest  that  you  explain 
to  your  children  that  when  they  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  aptitude  for  management,  the  requisite  vision  to  understand 
the  difference  between  a  business  proposition  and  a  venture,  and 
the  courage  and  self-reliance  essential  to  success,  they  can  fix  the 
price  on  their  services  and  the  world  will  reward  them  beyond  any¬ 
thing  they  dare  dream.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Governor  of  Iowa 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1909 


In  the  campaign  of  1908  William  Howard  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  and  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President, 
They  were  elected  on  a  platform  the  tariff  plank  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  the  Congress  immediately  following 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President,  and  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  which  are  now  investigating  the  operation 
and  effect  of  these  schedules. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best 
maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate 
fixed  by  the  law,  the  maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  foreign  countries  against  American  goods  entering  our 
markets,  and  the  minimum  representing  the  normal  measure 
of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  Republican  policy 
being  not  only  to  preserve  without  excessive  duties  the  security 
against  foreign  cortfpetition  to  which  American  manufacturers,  far¬ 
mers,  and  producers  are  entitled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  the  wageworkers  of  this  country,  who  are  the 
most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system. 

Between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  we  believe  in 
a  free  interchange  of  products,  with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar  and 
tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  domestic  interests. 

As  to  the  tariff,  the  platform  thus  contained  four  propo¬ 
sitions  :  First,  it  promised  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration.  Second,  it  set 
up  a  standard  by  which  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  fixed. 
This  statement  was  much  less  true  and  courageous  than  that 
of  1904.  It  made  undue  concessions  to  people  who  think  with 
their  lungs.  Third,  it  recommended  a  tariff  dual  in  form 
but  single  in  probable  fact,  the  expectation  being  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  maximum  rates  will  rarely  or  never  be  neces- 
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sary.  This  was  a  new  and  wise  provision.  And  fourth,  it 
approved  limited  free  trade  with  the  Philippines. 

The  demand  for  tariff  revision  had  begun  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law.  No  work  of 
human  hands  is  perfect.  Criticism  is  easy ;  construction  is 
hard.  Criticism  of  any  protective  tariff  law  may  always, 
and  properly,  be  expected  on  principle  from  anti-protection¬ 
ists.  And  it  is  always  easy  to  stir  people  up  against  existing 
conditions,  however  good.  We  appreciate  not  what  we 
have  but  what  we  lack,  and  we  are  easy  to  convince  that  our 
lacks  are  due  to  conditions  outside  of  ourselves. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Dingley  law  of  1897  was 
working  wonderfully  well.  It  yielded  ample  revenue  with¬ 
out  undue  surplus.  Under  it  our  domestic  trade  was  the 
largest  in  our  history.  Agriculture,  manufacturing  and 
commerce  all  flourished.  Old  lines  of  industry  prospered  and 
new  lines  were  established,  some  of  them  being  transplanted 
from  foreign  lands.  Work  was  plentiful  and  wages  were 
high.  Our  foreign  commerce  largely  increased,  the  balance 
of  trade  being  steadily  in  our  favor.  Our  exports  were 
rapidly  changing  from  raw  materials  to  manufactured 
goods,  giving  the  benefit  of  additional  employment  to  our 
own  people.  Notwithstanding  this  vast  extension  of  in¬ 
dustry,  the  percentage  of  failures  in  business  was  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  good  things  of  life  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  more  and  more  of  our  people. 
Tested  by  any  reasonable  standard  the  law  was  working 
exceedingly  well. 

But  a  sentiment  for  tariff  revision  had  been  cultivated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  generally  on  local  or  personal 
grounds,  rarely  if  ever  for  national  reasons.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  New  England  states  was  created  a 
demand  for  free  coal,  free  hides,  free  wool,  and  free  food 
products.  People  in  the  cities  were  wrought  up  over  the 
alleged  ‘  *  high  cost  of  living,  ’  ’  attention  being  invited  to  the 
cost  of  food  products.  The  farmers  of  the  country  were  also 
harangued  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  their  attention 
was  carefully  directed  away  from  farm  products  to  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Even  some  Republican  newspapers  were 
seduced  into  joining  in  the  cry  in  the  hope  of  securing 
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cheaper  print  paper.  As  in  1892,  the  people  were  addressed 
as  “consumers”  only,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  adult  population — all  not  born  to 
wealth  or  incapacitated  for  work — must  produce  before  they 
can  consume,  and  in  order  to  prosper  must  produce  more 
than  they  and  their  families  consume. 

The  election  was  won  on  a  platform  promising  prompt 
tariff  revision.  This  platform  in  no  way  indicated  the 
direction  of  the  revision,  and  the  speeches  of  the  presidential 
candidate  and  other  prominent  Republican  campaigners 
generally  indicated  that  there  would  be  changes  in  both 
directions,  ‘  ‘  a  readjustment  of  rates  to  changed  conditions.  ’  ’ 
By  dint  of  frequent  reiteration,  initiated  by  foreigners 
preparatory  to  another  campaign,  the  impression  was 
created  among  the  people  after  election  that  the  platform 
had  promised  downward  revision  on  everything. 

THE  PAYNE-ALDRICH  TARIFF  LAW 

In  March,  1909,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  President 
Taft  called  Congress  together  in  extraordinary  session  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  5,  1909. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law  made  comparatively  few 
changes  in  the  schedules  relating  to  sugar,  to  wools  and 
woolens,  to  tobacco,  flax,  hemp  and  jute,  and  to  agricultural 
products.  In  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  there  were  reduc¬ 
tions  on  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  rails  and  bar  iron  and  on 
certain  more  highly  finished  iron  and  steel  products.  There 
were  reductions  also  on  chemicals,  window  glass,  coal,  lum¬ 
ber,  print  paper  and  leather  goods,  on  the  lower  qualities 
of  carpets,  oil  cloth  and  linoleum,  and  on  various  other 
articles.  Raw  hides,  petroleum  and  some  other  products 
were  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  were  Philippine  products, 
except  rice.  Mechanically  ground  wood-pulp  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  were  made  conditionally  free.  On  a  few 
articles,  such  as  silks,  the  rates  of  duty  were  increased. 

AFT  ADMIRABLE  INNOVATION 

The  most  noteworthy  innovation  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law  was  the  provision  for  minimum  and  maximum  rates  of 
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du,ty,  the  underlying  principle  of  which  is  discussed  in  an¬ 
other  chapter.  This  arrangement  is  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  fact,  readily  understood  by  every  one  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  for  competing  goods  into  any  foreign  protection 
country,  that  under  a  protective  tariff  system  the  foreigner 
pays  much  or  all  of  the  tariff. 

Two  ways  of  applying  the  minimum  and  maximum  pol¬ 
icy  were  considered.  The  House  plan  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  the  President  to  apply  the  maximum  rates  to  any 
country  or  dependency  whenever  he  found  that  it  discrim¬ 
inated  against  goods  from  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
plan  provided  that  the  maximum  rates  should,  at  a  fixed 
future  date,  become  automatically  effective  against  all 
countries  except  such  as  had  been  previously  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  not  unduly  discriminating  against  our 
products.  The  House  plan  placed  upon  the  President  the 
duty  of  affirmatively  applying  the  higher  rate  against  each 
foreign  country  as  occasion  arose;  the  Senate  plan  placed 
upon  him  the  more  gracious  duty  of  removing  from  each 
foreign  country  a  burden  conditionally  placed  upon  it  by  our 
law.  The  Senate  plan,  which  promised  maximum  efficiency 
with  minimum  friction,  was  adopted. 

Section  2  of  the  law  provided  that  from  and  after  March 
31,  1910,  the  maximum  rate  should  apply  to  all  countries 
which  had  not  in  the  meantime  satisfied  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  it  was  not  imposing  any  terms  or 
restrictions  unduly  discriminating  against  the  products  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  proclamation  by  the  President 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  given  country,  no  such  discrimination 
existed,  the  products  of  that  country  were  to  be  “admitted 
under  the  terms  of  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States 
as  prescribed  by  Section  1  of  this  act.”  Section  2  also  pro¬ 
vided  that:  “Whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  conditions  which  led  to  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
hereinbefore  authorized  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  issue  a 
proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  ninety  days  thereafter  the 
provisions  of  the  maximum  tariff  shall  be  applied  to  the 
importation  of  articles  from  such  country.” 
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A  TARIFF  BOARD  PROVIDED  FOR 

To  aid  the  President  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  minimum  and  maximum  section  he  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  tariff  board. 

No  trouble  was  anticipated  in  dealing  with  any  but  three 
countries,  Germany,  France  and  Canada.  Toward  all  these 
countries  the  American  people  felt  especially  kindly. 

On  some  of  our  products  we  had  not  been  enjoying  Ger¬ 
many’s  conventional  rates.  But,  after  making  characteristi¬ 
cally  energetic  efforts  in  behalf  of  German  interests  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  secure  special  consideration  for 
them,  Germany  conceded  her  conventional  rates  for  all  our 
products  in  return  for  our  minimum  rates  on  all  her  prod¬ 
ucts.  France  felt  somewhat  aggrieved  over  certain  changes 
in  our  law  affecting  some  of  her  exports,  especially  silk 
goods.  But  after  due  negotiations  the  two  republics 
granted  each  other  their  minimum  rates,  France  excepting 
her  special  rates  granted  in  return  for  special  concessions. 

The  case  of  Canada  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Canada 
naturally  gives  preferential  treatment  to  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Moreover,  under  a  then  recent  conven¬ 
tion  with  France,  the  rates  on  certain  articles  imported 
from  that  country  are  intermediate  between  the  rates  of 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  those  of  the  general  tariff 
paid  by  citizens  of  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Canada  felt  that  in  return  for  her  concessions  to 
France  she  had  received  special  treatment  in  that  country 
for  her  products,  and  that  she  could  not  rightfully  extend 
to  us  all  the  “favors”  extended  to  France.  But  she  made 
certain  concessions  to  us  which  President  Taft  construed 
as  relieving  her  from  the  position  of  “unduly”  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  our  products,  and  in  March,  1910,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached.  Our  concessions  to  her  of  our  minimum 
rate  being  general  and  not  special  treatment,  Canada  very 
consistently  extended  at  once  to  all  countries  the  concessions 
granted  to  us. 

TAFT’S  FRIENDLINESS  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 

With  Mr.  Taft  as  the  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  interest  of  the  Philippines  was  to  be  expected 
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in  the  platform  and  in  the  law.  In  March,  1900,  at  the 
request  of  President  McKinley,  he  had  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  President  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission,  resigning  his  enviable  position  as  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  in  order  to  do  so.  On  July  4, 1901,  President 
McKinley  appointed  him  first  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  Thus  almost  four  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
among  our  wards  in  the  Par  East,  and  he  took  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  them  then  and  afterward.  The  winter  of  1901—2  he 
spent  in  Washington  laboring  with  Congress  in  their  behalf. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts  a  bill  approved  March  8,  1902, 
admitted  into  the  United  States  “all  articles  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  Philippine  archipelago”  at  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  from  the  regular  rates  of  duty.  Section  4  of 
this  act  provided  that  not  only  the  duties  and  taxes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Philippines  but  also  all  duties  and  taxes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  United  States  upon  articles  coming  from  the 
Philippines  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  for  their  use  and  benefit. 

After  he  resigned  the  governorship  of  the  Philippines 
in  1904  to  become  Secretary  of  War  in  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  cabinet,  Mr.  Taft  continued  to  show  active  interest 
in  the  people  over  whose  destinies  he  had  so  long  presided. 
He  made  repeated  efforts  to  secure  further  reductions  of 
tariff  on  Philippine  articles  coming  into  the  United  States. 
The  objections  to  these  reductions  were  made  chiefly  by  the 
American  producers  of  rice,  sugar  and  tobacco,  who,  not 
unnaturally,  feared  the  competition  of  oriental  producers. 
But  under  the  influence  of  President  Taft  section  5  of  the 
Payne  Tariff  Law  provides  that:  “All  articles,  the  growth 
or  product  of  or  manufactured  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  materials  the  growth  or  product  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  both,  or  which  do  not 
contain  foreign  material  to  the  value  of  more  than  twenty 
per  centum  of  their  total  value,  upon  which  no  drawback  of 
customs  duties  has  been  allowed  therein,  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  hereafter 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  except  rice,  and  except,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  sugar  in  excess  of  three  hundred  thousand  gross 
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tons,  wrapper  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or 
packed  with  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  wrapper  to¬ 
bacco  in  excess  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  filler 
tobacco  in  excess  of  one  million  pounds,  and  cigars  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  cigars,  which  quantities 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe.” 

The  other  reductions  in  duties  carried  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Law  of  1909  went  beyond  the  limit  of 
prudence  to  try  to  meet  a,  public  opinion  that  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  an  unscrupulous  foreign  propaganda,  which  was  so 
adroitly  conducted  that  it  deceived  many  of  the  best  of 
Americans.  This  propaganda  did  not  stop  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  but  continued  to  discredit  the  law  after  its  enact¬ 
ment,  with  the  object  of  ultimately  making  odious  all 
protective  tariff  legislation  in  this  country.  The  claws  of 
this  foreign  propaganda  have  been  severely  clipped  since 
then,  but  it  will  have  the  effrontery  to  try  again.  Indeed  it  is 
trying  now  to  prejudice  the  American  people  against  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  protection,  but  its  efforts  will  be  defeated.  The 
American  people  have  so  recently  suffered,  and  are  still  suf¬ 
fering,  from  an  inadequately  protective  tariff  law  that  they 
cannot  be  fooled  again  until  a  new  generation  comes  to 
voting  age  who  cannot  remember  the  experiences  of  the 
present.  The  real  demerit  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  was 
not  that  it  was  too  protective,  but  that  it  was,  as  time  showed, 
not  sufficiently  protective. 


GOOD  MANAGEMENT  RECOGNIZES  ABILITY 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  corporation  to-day  is  for  a  closer 
relationship  with  its  workers  which  will  recognize  ability.  A  closer 
relationship  requiring  specific  responsibilities  will  give  to  the  worker 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  management,  allowing  him  to  see 
the  importance  of  his  work  reflected  in  the  success  of  the  corporation. 
Constant  reward  is  as  necessary  to  constant  effort  as  constant  effort  is 
necessary  to  constant  reward.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  effort  and  reward  depends  the  future  of  the  corporation, 
the  future  of  private  property.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  corporation  will  have  to  share. — Scoville  Hamlin. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  occupied  a  unique  position.  We 
had  resources  unexcelled  and  resourcefulness  unequaled.  For  50 
years,  except  the  four  years  covered  by  President  Cleveland’s  last 
administration,  the  economic  policy  of  the  nation  was  dominated  by 
protectionists.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
first  term  the  Senate  remained  Republican  and  rejected  the  Mills 
tariff  bill,  which  passed  the  Democratic  House.  The  United  States 
Senate  in  1885  alone  prevented  our  markets  being  thrown  open  to 
equality  of  trade  opportunity  for  all  the  world. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  four  years  from  March  4, 
1893,  to  March  4,  1897,  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  a  half 
century  was  co-operation  and  encouragement.  It  fostered  every 
industry  and  fathered  none.  It  did  not  build  and  operate  railroads, 
but  did  encourage  its  citizens  to  establish  the  greatest  transportation 
systems  in  the  world.  It  did  not  erect  factories,  but  it  did  make 
profitable  the  erection  of  factories.  It  opened  no  mines  and  operated 
no  farms.  Recognizing  that  man  gets  his  chief est  happiness  out  of 
his  achievements,  for  50  years  the  Government  encouraged  each 
citizen  to  “  achieve  and  be  happy.” 

At  the  end  of  this  half  century  of  Protective  Tariffs  and  similar 
fostering  policies,  with  but  one  break  of  four  years,  which  brings  us 
to  but  not  into  the  World  War,  our  farms  were  producing  more  than 
the  farms  of  any  other  country  on  the  map ;  our  mines  were  yielding 
gold  by  trainload  annually;  we  were  bringing  from  the  great  North¬ 
west,  by  railway  and  coastwise  ships,  iron  ore  in  such  quantities  that 
the  portion  left  on  the  soil  of  Ohio  alone  exceeded  the  production  of 
any  other  nation;  and  we  were  pumping  twice  as  much  petroleum 
as  all  other  nations.  During  these  50  years  our  people  builded  as 
many  miles  of  railroad  as  all  Europe,  and  these  roads  before  the 
first  rate  was  fixed  by  law  carried  our  freight  at  one-third  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rate.  Because  of  the  prompt  exchange  of  our  unparalleled  wage 
scale  for  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  immediate  return  thereof  to 
labor,  our  domestic  trade  had  reached  a  figure  five  times  as  large  as 
the  aggregate  international  trade  of  creation ;  our  shops  and  factories 
were  turning  out  more  finished  products  than  all  the  shops  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Germany  combined,  plus 
five  thousand  millions  dollars’  worth  every  12  months,  and  we  were 
paying  to  ourselves  and  receiving  from  each  other  as  much  in  wages 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  human  family. 

Query :  Does  it  occur  to  you,  that  the  pay  roll  of  the  United  States, 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  our  most  valuable  asset? 
Do  you  also  realize  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  this  pay  roll  is  by 
pursuing  the  policy  that  created  it? — Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Iowa  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1913 

The  Republican  tariff  law  of  1909  was  an  attempt  at 
placating  public  opinion,  which  appeared  to  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  insistent  and  persistent  misrepresentation  of  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Law  of  1897.  The  short  life  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Law  of  1909  illustrates  again  the  folly  of 
trifling  with  truth  or  compromising  with  error.  The  grounds 
on  which  revision  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  the  Dingley  law, 
were  advocated  were  unsound.  The  Republican  party  would 
have  been  wiser  to  accept  defeat,  if  necessary,  than  concede 
the  demands  of  unsound  thinking. 

In  1912,  the  principal  part  of  the  tariff  declaration  of  the 
Republican  national  platform  was:  “We  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  a  protective  tariff.  *  *  #  We  hold  thal^the  import 

duties  should  be  high  enough,  while  yielding  a  sufficient 
revenue,  to  protect  adequately  American  industries  and 
wages.”  That  is  correct,  so  far.  But  then  was  added  this 
concession  to  folly.  1 1  Some  of  the  existing  import  duties  are 
too  high  and  should  be  reduced.  ’  ’  The  rates  thus  spoken  of 
had  been  carefully  fixed  only  three  years  before.  This  was 
simply  another  attempt  to  placate  a  public  opinion  that  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  Fighting  for  a  righteous  cause 
involving  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation,  defeat  is  neither 
dishonor  nor  disaster;  trying  to  win  through  concessions  to 
known  error  is  both  dishonorable  and  disastrous. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  declaration  that  year 
was  in  line  with  many  previous  utterances,  its  principal 
features  being  these:  “We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  constitution,  has  no  right  or  power  to  im¬ 
pose  or  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue.  *  *  *  We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  existing  high  and  in  many  cases  prohibitive 
tariff  duties.  *  *  *  We  appeal  to  the  American  people 

to  support  us  in  our  demand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.” 
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Both  parties  thus  definitely  promised  tariff  revision 
downward.  The  Democratic  campaign  speakers  denounced 
the  existing  Republican  tariff  law,  and  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  practically  conceded  the  justice  of  the  attack;  so 
Republican  defeat  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  Besides, 
there  was  an  unfortunate  split  in  the  Republican  party,  and 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  President. 

Promptly  after  his  inauguration,  President  Wilson 
called  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  to  carry  out  his 
party’s  campaign  promises  to  “reduce  the  cost  of  living 
by  revising  the  tariff  downward.”  Under  his  domination 
the  bill  was  carried  through  Congress  and  was  signed  by 
President  Wilson  on  October  3,  1913.  Admittedly,  the  bill 
wasi  framed  so  that  the  law  should  have  in  it  no  adequate 
protection  to  American  industry.  It  certainly  ‘  ‘  opened  the 
markets  of  America  to  foreign  competition,  ”  which  had  been 
promised.  The  coming  on  of  the  World  War  in  1914  inter¬ 
fered  withqgiormal  commerce  for  over  four  years,  but  the 
law  had  nearly  one  year  of  peace  operation  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  over  two  years  since  its  close.  Let 
us  now  candidly  examine  its  workings. 

Within  one  year  of  its  enactment  every  thoughtful  citizen 
realized  that  another  old  Democratic  mistake  in  relation  to 
the  tariff  was  to  be  paid  for  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Under 
heavy  importations  of  competing  articles  and  the  fear  of 
more,  enterprise  was  chilled,  business  became  discouraged 
and  industry  slackened.  The  newspapers  of  the  day,  Demo¬ 
cratic  as  well  as  Republican,  reported  men  and  women 
being  thrown  out  of  employment.  By  the  fall  of  1914  the 
number  thus  deprived  of  work  was  estimated  at  between 
three  and  four  millions.  Of  course,  the  South  had  to  bear 
its  share  of  suffering  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Its  great 
staple,  its  blessing  and  its  bane,  cotton,  which  was  believed 
by  many  southerners  to  be  immune  from  tariff  troubles,  soon 
became  a  drug  on  the  market.  Prominent  Democrats, 
naturally  sympathizing  with  the  distress  in  the  Sunny 
South,  started  a  national  movement  for  the  purchase  of  cot¬ 
ton  through  “Buy  a  Bale  of  Cotton”  clubs  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  mentioned  simply  as  an  illustration,  one 
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that  will  be  remembered  by  all,  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  country.  Within  one  year  it  had  gone  from  prosperity 
to  adversity. 

Then  came  the  World  War,  whose  terrific  destructive¬ 
ness  made  heavy  demands  on  the  industrial  capacities  of 
all  neutral  countries.  Everywhere  industry  was  turned  to 
war  purposes.  Our  importations  of  competitive  foreign 
goods  practically  ceased.  The  war  acted  as  a  very  effective 
protective  tariff.  Work  became  more  and  more  plentiful 
and  wages  rose  from  time  to  time.  This  condition  continued 
throughout  the  war,  becoming  even  stronger  with  our  entry 
into  the  conflict.  Plant  managements  did  not  have  to  exer¬ 
cise  skill  in  making  or  in  selling  goods ;  they  had  to  decline 
many  orders  that  came  unsolicited.  Men  did  not  have  to 
earn  wages ;  they  got  more  and  more  because  the  demand  for 
service  was  so  great  that  ‘  ‘  anything  went.  ’  ’  Inevitably  both 
management  and  workmanship  lost  in  efficiency.  Conditions 
became  very  highly  abnormal. 

After  the  armistice  in  1918  the  demands  for  goods  con¬ 
tinued  abnormal.  Owing  to  the  woeful  wastes  of  war,  the 
world’s  needs  continued  to  be  very  large.  But  the  people 
of  the  war-stricken  countries  are  doing  wonders  at  recupera¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases  European  productivity  is  still  below 
normal,  but  in  some  cases  production  is  as  high  as  before 
the  war.  Europe  is  now  seeking  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  best  market  on  earth  is  in  this  country.  Natur¬ 
ally  European  producers  are  eager  to  sell  to  us.  And  we 
are  equally  eager  to  buy  from  them  to  the  limit  of  our  power 
to  do  so  without  injury  to  our  own  people. 

We  know  that  some  of  those  countries  are  discriminating 
against  our  goods.  We  know,  too,  that  paying  their  work¬ 
ing  people  with  depreciated  currency  enables  them  to  be¬ 
come  more  dangerous  to  our  well-being  than  ever  before. 
Nevertheless,  our  sympathy  for  their  troubles  is  so  great 
that  we  will  buy  from  them  up  to  the  point  where  the  im¬ 
portation  of  their  goods  deprives  our  own  people  of  their 
rightful  first  claim  on  our  home  market.  No  protectionist 
will  forget,  however,  that  it  is  on  our  own  people  that  we 
must  depend  to  build  up  our  country  in  time  of  peace  and 
to  defend  it  in  time  of  war.  A  man  may  properly  respect 
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and  like  every  good  woman  that  he  knows,  but  no  decent 
man  or  woman  expects  him  to  forget  or  ignore  his  wife’s 
right  to  her  own  peculiar  place  in  his  affections.  Protec¬ 
tionists  have  good  will  for  every  well-behaved  country,  but 
they  are  always  for  “America  First.” 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  VAST  EXPORTS 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  extent  and  character  of  our 
recent  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  accepting  as 
authoritative  the  official  figures  of  the  Democratic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  It  publishes  The  Monthly  Summary 
of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Our  na¬ 
tional  fiscal  or  business  year  ends  on  June  30th,  and  the 
Summary  for  June  each  year  gives  the  statistics  for  the 
year  just  ended.  In  addition,  for  convenience  in  compari¬ 
son,  it  gives  the  corresponding  information,  item  by  item, 
for  the  two  preceding  years,  arranged  in  three  par¬ 
allel  columns. 

First  let  us  consider  the  volume  and  character  of  our 
exports,  on  which  under  our  National  Constitution  no  duties 
are  ever  levied.  As  evidence  of  the  tremendous  after-war 
needs  of  the  world,  we  find,  as  we  would  expect,  that  our 
exports  are  away  beyond  anything  before  in  our  history. 
According  to  the  Summary  for  June,  1920,  our  exports  of 
domestic  products  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1919, 
totaled  $7,081,461,938.  But  in  the  following  year,  ending 
June  30,  1920,  they  were  even  larger,  amounting  to  $7,950,- 
429,180.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  they  had  been 
only  $5,838,652,057 ;  so  that  our  after-the-war  export  demand 
has  exceeded  even  the  unheard-of  totals  of  the  wTar 
period  itself.  Naturally  this  is  a  passing  phase. 

Of  our  total  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  the  largest  group  was  that  of  “Manufactures 
ready  for  consumption,”  which  amounted  to  $2,835,999,- 
005.  This  after-war  demand  for  our  manufactures  helped 
greatly  in  keeping  men  and  women  employed  in  our  factories 
and  enabled  employers  to  continue  paying  unheard-of 
wages.  But,  as  will  be  shown,  this  condition  is  rap¬ 
idly  passing. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  our  exports 
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of  food  products  footed  up  the  immense  total  of  $2,141,- 
193,130,  which  surpassed  the  exports  of  food  products  of 
any  year  during  the  war.  But  our  exports  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  fell  short 
of  those  in  1919  by  nearly  $400,000,000.  This  indicates  that 
the  crest  of  our  food  exports  has  passed ;  and  they  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  continue  to  grow  smaller.  Indeed, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  we  imported 
more  food  products  than  we  exported. 

Moreover,  our  exports  of  two  other  groups  have  been 
ominously  growing.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  our  total  exports  of  “Crude  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing”  and  our  exports  of  “Manufactures  for 
further  use  in  manufacturing”  increased  about  $800,000,000 
over  the  preceding  year.  This  indicates  how  greatly 
Europe’s  ability  to  manufacture  is  growing.  During  the 
last  year  under  the  Republican  tariff  law  of  1909,  inade¬ 
quate  though  it  was,  these  two  groups  footed  up  only  about 
40  per  cent,  as  high.  That  is,  the  after-war  demands  for 
such  things  as  are  used  in  manufacture  in  other  countries 
are  about  two-and-a-half  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war.  Men  and  women  who  work  in  our  factories  can  see 
in  these  figures  the  portent  of  harder  competition  from 
Europe  than  ever  before,  and  the  imperativeness  of  our 
need  of  adequate  protection. 

OUB  UNPBECEDENTED  IMPOBTATIONS  SINCE  THE  WAB 

Now  let  us  test  the  prediction  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  by  considering  briefly  the  amount  and  character 
of  our  imports  since  the  armistice. 

The  Summary  for  June,  1920,  shows  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  we  imported  goods  of  the 
foreign  value  of  $3,095,720,068,  exceeding  the  importations 
of  any  previous  year  in  our  history.  But  it  shows  that  in 
the  following  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1920,  that  tremen¬ 
dous  total  was  increased  by  about  70  per  cent.,  reaching 
a  foreign  value  of  $5,238,621,668.  It  is  such  figures 
from  such  sources  that  make  all  thoughtful  Americans  ask 
themselves,  “How  could  we  have  lived  through  another  four 
vears  under  such  a  tariff  law,  to  the  continuance  of  which 
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in  principle  the  Democratic  party  was  solemnly  pledged 
by  its  national  platform?” 

From  the  armistice  to  June  30,  1920,  then,  our  importa¬ 
tions  have  reached  the  staggering  total  of  $8,334,341,736, 
foreign  values.  Of  this  total  $5,635,672,602,  or  about  70 
per  cent.,  came  in  absolutely  free  of  duty.  On  only  about 
30  per  cent,  did  Uncle  Sam  get  one  cent  of  revenue.  On 
dutiable  articles  the  revenue  rate  figures  out  18.8  per  cent., 
and  on  all  importations  6.2  per  cent.  As  wages  in  this 
country  are  from  200  to  1000  per  cent,  those  in  foreign 
countries,  these  rates  are  ridiculously  low.  They  are  so 
farcical  that  if  the  figures  were  not  taken  from  official  Demo¬ 
cratic  sources,  published  in  a  public  document  easily  obtain¬ 
able  by  any  one,  Democratic  apologists  might  be  tempted  to 
try  to  make  out  that  they  are  wicked  exaggerations  of  Re¬ 
publican  campaign  committees. 

According  to  the  same  high  Democratic  authority,  the 
Summary  for  June,  1914,  the  importations  under  the  Repub¬ 
lican  tariff  law  of  1909  (inadequately  protective  though  it 
was)  for  its  last  two  years,  ending  June  30, 1913,  had  aggre¬ 
gated  $3,466,273,168,  foreign  values,  then  more  nearly  nor¬ 
mal.  Of  these  importations  53.9  per  cent,  came  in  free  of 
duty,  rather  unexpectedly  large  a  percentage  under  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  law.  While  our  total  exports  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  by  a  billion  dollars  in 
round  numbers,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  our  imports  increased 
two  billions,  or  nearly  70  per  cent. 

HOW  DO  THE  TWO  SYSTEMS  COMPARE  AS  REVENUE  PRODUCERS? 

For  nearly  a  century  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress 
have  claimed  that  their  kind  of  tariff  law,  by  inviting  larger 
importations  of  competing  articles,  would  produce  more  rev¬ 
enue  than  the  Republican  protective  tariff  law  would 
produce.  Let  us  examine  this  claim,  using  again  Democratic 
official  figures. 

The  Summary  for  June,  1914,  shows  that  during  the 
last  two  fiscal  years  of  the  law  of  1909,  ending  June  30, 
1913,  our  customs  house  receipts  were  $629,399,692;  while 
the  Summary  for  June,  1920,  shows  that  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years,  ending  then,  under  the  existing  Democratic 
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law,  the  custom  house  receipts  were  only  $507,360,516,  or 
about  80  per  cent,  as  large  as  under  the  preceding  Republi¬ 
can  law.  That  is,  though  importations  during  the  last  two 
years  under  the  Democratic  law  have  been  two-and-a-half 
times  as  large  as  under  the  Republican  law  for  a  similar 
period,  the  Democratic  revenues  fell  short  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  revenues  by  $122,000,000. 

It  is  thus  established  by  Democratic  figures  that  the 
Republican  system  is  a  much  better  revenue  producer  than 
the  Democratic  hodge-podge  lack  of  system,  being  during 
the  periods  compared  three  times  as  good.  And  this  ratio 
holds  good  throughout  the  life  of  the  law.  During  the  seven 
fiscal  years  of  the  existing  Democratic  tariff  law,  the  total 
imports  (as  shown  by  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1919  and 
the  Summary  for  June,  1920)  footed  up  the  total  of  $20,705,- 
331,231,  while  the  total  revenues  amounted  to  $1,661,397,987. 
During  the  preceding  seven  years,  1907  to  1913,  inclusive, 
the  total  importations  amounted  to  $10,491,230,144,  and  the 
revenues  to  $2,160,666,684.  That  is,  with  half  the  importa¬ 
tions  the  Republican  revenues  were  over  30  per  cent,  larger. 
If  the  Democratic  tariff  law  had  measured  up  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  laws  immediately  preceding,  Uncle  Sam  would 
have  in  his  treasury  over  two  and  half  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  he  has — affording  a  good  chance  to  reduce  bur¬ 
densome  direct  taxes  that  add  to  the  cost  of  living. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  UNDERMINING  AGRICULTURE 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  further  effects  of  these 
unprecedented  importations.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
that  are  admitted  free  of  duty?  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  such  farm  products  as  broom  corn,  buckwheat  and 
buckwheat  flour,  corn  and  cornmeal,  cotton,  eggs,  flax  and 
flax  straw  and  tow,  some  kinds  of  fruits,  milk  in  all  forms, 
potatoes  in  all  forms,  rye  and  rye  flour,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  On  the  free  list,  also,  are  all  domestic  animals  used 
for  food  and  the  associated  products,  such  as  calves  and 
cattle  and  hides  and  tallow,  land  and  water  fowls,  hogs  and 
hams  and  pork  and  bacon  and  lard,  goats  and  kids  and  the 
hides  thereof,  lambs  and  lamb  and  sheep  and  mutton  and 
hides  and  wool.  That  is,  about  everything  the  farmer  pro- 
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duces  is  on  the  free  list,  and  on  his  other  products  there  are 
only  nominal  duties.  During  the  abnormal  period  of  the 
war,  under  what  amounted  to  a  protective  tariff  by  reason  of 
non-importations  of  competing  products  to  any  great  extent, 
the  farmers  prospered.  But  what  would  the  future  hold  in 
store  for  farmers  if  the  existing  Democratic  tariffs  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it  were  continued  in  operation  ? 

The  British  tariff  “for  revenue  only”  system,  to  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  pledging  itself  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  has  almost  ruined  British  agricul¬ 
ture.  Before  1846,  when  the  United  Kingdom  began  to  move 
from  a  protective  tariff — under  which  it  had  grown  great, 
as  shown  earlier  in  this  book — to  a  non-protective  tariff 
seductively  but  falsely  called  “free  trade,”  British  farms 
had  been  producing  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  food  needed  by 
the  people  of  the  entire  kingdom.  In  the  hope  that  living 
costs  might  be  reduced  to  workingmen  and  that  they  would 
therefore  be  satisfied  with  low  wages,  so  that  British  manu¬ 
facturers  might  work  out  their  ambitious  plans  for  becom¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  for  the  whole  world,  food  products 
were  put  on  the  British  free  list.  Agriculture  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  manufacture  and  commerce.  During  the  World 
War,  when  it  was  expected  that  German  submarines  would 
cut  off  foreign  supplies  of  food,  the  British  people  had  a 
lesson  on  the  folly  of  Cobden  and  the  other  British  manu¬ 
facturers  of  seventy-five  years  ago  that  had  led  the  king¬ 
dom  into  such  a  dangerous  situation.  The  scare  did  good  at 
the  time.  Feverish  efforts  were  made  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  to  produce  food  at  home.  But  even  to-day  less 
than  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  British  people  are  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Germany  was  wiser.  The  empire  was  established  in  1871 
and  adopted  the  protective  system  in  1879.  Germany  saw 
and  avoided  Britain’s  mistake.  She  never  neglected  her 
food  supply  or  failed  to  protect  her  farmers  fully  as  care¬ 
fully  as  her  other  industries.  And  under  her  fiscal  system, 
under  which  she  produced  a  vast  surplus  of  manufactured 
goods  that  she  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  she  kept  herself 
practically  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  food  supply. 
And  her  fiscal  system  was  a  very  important  element  of  that 
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splendid  efficiency  that  enabled  her  for  over  four  years  to 
face  a  world  in  arms.  Which  should  this  country  emulate 
in  this  matter,  British  short-sighted  folly  or  German  far¬ 
sighted  wisdom? 

WHY  HAVE  WE  NO  MARKET  FOR  WOOL? 

To  all  countries  outside  the  tropics,  wool  is  so  important 
in  times  of  peace  and  so  vitally  necessary  in  times  of  war 
that  every  country  situated  like  ours  should  try  to  render 
itself  as  self-sufficient  in  its  wool  supply  as  possible.  What 
is  our  standing  in  this  matter?  Let  us  note  what  Demo¬ 
cratic  figures  show.  According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract 
for  1920,  the  latest  issue,  published  annually  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  during  the  seven  years  of  the  existing 
Democratic  tariff  law  we  produced  one  year  as  low  as  35 
per  cent,  of  our  needs  and  never  higher  than  46  per  cent. 
This  same  publication  shows  that  during  the  preceding 
seven  years  of  Republican  protective  tariffs  we  never  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  56  per  cent,  of  our  national  requirements 
and  in  one  year  produced  as  high  as  72  per  cent,  of  them. 
The  lowest  Republican  production  was  more  than  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  highest  Democratic  production.  And 
many  careful  students  of  the  subject  declare  that  we  are 
capable,  under  proper  conditions,  of  producing  in  this 
country  every  pound  of  wool  the  nation  needs.  This  is  the 
patriotic  end  to  aim  at,  regardless  of  immediate  cost. 

During  the  recent  war,  when  the  world’s  shipping  was 
nearly  all  required  for  war  purposes,  the  wool  produced  in 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  in  Australia  and  New  Zeal¬ 
and,  in  South  Africa  and  other  wool-producing  countries, 
had  to  be  stored  until  shipping  became  available.  That 
condition  has  now  arrived.  The  accumulated  stores  of  wool 
from  those  countries  are  now  being  thrown  on  the  markets 
of  the  world.  At  this  crisis  our  wool  producers  find  them¬ 
selves  utterly  without  protection  from  the  deluge.  How  do 
great  wool-producing  states  like  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada,  feel  about  the  wisdom  of  Democratic 
tariff  provisions  for  wool?  And  the  states  of  smaller  but 
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numerous  and  exceedingly  important  flocks,  such  as  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Indiana  and  Iowa, 
South  Dakota  and  others,  can  understand  exactly  why  they 
can  find  no  market  for  their  sheep  or  their  wool,  and  what 
they  may  reasonably  expect  from  further  continuance  of 
Democratic  policies  for  free  wool  and  free  food  products. 
Will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  longer  misled  by  party 
names,  or  will  they  determine  to  act  from  now  on  in  the  real 
interest  of  themselves,  their  families  and  their  country? 

HOW  CAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  BE  KEPT  RUNNING? 

Anri  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  woolen  goods  are  so  low 
as  to  be  practically  useless  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  vitally  important  woolen  goods  industry.  Australia 
has  recently  announced  the  discovery  that  tariff  rates  on 
competitive  goods  too  low  to  be  adequately  protective  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  As  shown  earlier  in  this  book,  we 
have  had  opportunity  several  times  in  our  history  to  make 
this  discovery,  and  we  have  made  it. 

Already  we  see  the  ominous  portent  for  woolen  mills 
and  the  men  and  women  who  there  earn  their  daily  bread 
unless  the  tariff  is  promptly  revised  to  afford  adequate  pro¬ 
tection.  For  good  business  reasons  the  woolen  mills  were 
nearly  all  closed  down  in  the  summer  of  1920.  Later,  some 
of  the  stronger  ones  were  brave  enough  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions  tentatively.  The  smaller  ones  were  “waiting  for 
the-  verdict.  ’  ’ 

Naturally  all  manufacturing  companies  desire  to  keep 
their  plants  running.  Silent  factories  produce  no  dividends. 
Rust  is  harder  on  machinery  than  work.  Idleness  is  destruc¬ 
tive  of  organization.  People  out  of  work  may  have  to  go 
elsewhere  to  find  it.  Every  man  big  enough  mentally  and 
spiritually  to  achieve  leadership  in  industry,  or  to  retain  it 
if  inherited,  takes  genuine  pride  and  satisfaction  in  carry¬ 
ing  his  business  on  successfully,  not  simply  for  the  profit 
to  be  found  therein  but  also  for  the  real  good  that  accrues 
to  the  world.  He  likes  to  see  his  employees  busy  and  happy 
in  their  work,  and  is  glad  to  pay  good  wages  for  good  work. 
The  highest-paid  employees  are  usually  the  most  profitable 
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to  the  company.  For  every  reason,  selfish  and  unselfish, 
the  companies  desire  to  have  their  plants  run  as  continu¬ 
ously  and  as  near  capacity  as  possible.  This  is  best  not 
only  for  the  companies  and  their  employees,  but  also  for  their 
customers,  to  whom  it  means  best  service  at  lowest  cost. 
But  how  can  such  a  result  be  attained  under  Democratic  non- 
protective  tariff  laws?  The  supreme  industrial  problem 
in  every  country  is  how  to  keep  its  people,  with  their  vary¬ 
ing  talents,  profitably  employed.  How  can  we  do  that  if  we 
hire  our  work  done  in  other  lands?  We  can’t. 

WHEN  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  DODGE  TARIFF  DISCUSSION 

In  1916  the  Democratic  national  platform  lauded  the 
Democratic  tariff  law  of  1913,  whose  operation  was  obscured 
by  war  conditions  giving  practical  protection  to  American 
industry;  but  the  platform  of  1920  did  not  “point  with 
pride”  to  that  law.  Peace  had  revealed  its  true  significance 
to  the  nation.  And  in  the  1920  campaign,  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  dodged  discussion  of  the  tariff.  The  normal  operation 
of  a  Democratic  tariff  law  always  makes  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  anxious  to  “change  the  subject.”  In  1896,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  discussing  the  first  “Wilson”  Tariff  Law, 
they  shouted  on  every  hilltop  for  “free  silver;”  and  in  1920, 
to  obviate  discussion  of  the  second  “Wilson”  Tariff  Law, 
they  demanded  (and  got)  full  discussion  of  the  Wilson  brand 
of  league  of  nations.  Democrats  are  anxious  to  discuss  the 
tariff  when  they  think  the  people  have  forgotten  how  they 
fared,  under  the  last  attempt  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
make  a  tariff  law;  but  after  a  Democratic  tariff  law  has 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  show  its  utter  lack  of 
merit,  they  start  some  kind  of  a  cry  to  divert  attention  from 
its  failure.  In  their  desperation  they  seize  any  old  thing 
as  a  “paramount”  that  will  help  them  get  away  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  tariff;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  always  more  foolish  than  even  their  tariff  efforts 
—and  they  always  get  beaten  on  their  new  ground. 
The  business  ability  of  the  nation  is  largely  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  a  very  important  thing  to  remember  always 
when  the  country  is  facing  business  problems. 
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DEMOCEATIC  TARIFF  LAWS  NOT  BUILT  ON  PRINCIPLES 

The  tariff  law  of  1913  was  built  on  no  well-grounded 
principles  of  economics  or  business.  It  was  wholly  political 
in  its  origin  and  purposes.  It  expressed  not  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  framers,  but  their  political  needs. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Democratic  party  and  the  country, 
that  party  has  too  long  felt  that  on  any  proposition,  wise  or 
foolish,  it  could  safely  count  on  the  “solid  South.”  So  the 
framers  of  a  Democratic  tariff  law  simply  figured  how  to  get 
enough  additional  votes  in  the  North  to  pass  the  bill.  To  get 
these  additional  votes,  the  Democratic  leaders  in  TV  ashing- 
ton  pandered  to  certain  elements  in  certain  northern  states, 
to  interests  not  in  harmony  with  the  real  welfare  of  the 
country  at  large. 

So  both  of  the  Democratic  tariff  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  since  the  Civil  War,  the  one  enacted  in  Cleveland’s 
second  administration  (which  he  declined  to  sign)  and  that 
passed  in  1913,  discussion  of  which  Democratic  candidates 
dodged  during  the  1920  campaign,  were  foredoomed  to  bring 
to  the  country  disastrous  results.  Promptly  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  President  on  March  4,  1921,  he  will 
call  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  to  enact  a  new 
law  based  on  sound  principles  that  afford  amply  adequate 
protection  to  every  American  industry. 

Fortunately  for  the  Democratic  party  and  the  country,  the 
“Solid  South”  is  disintegrating.  In  the  1920  national  elec¬ 
tion,  four  southern  states  voted  for  Harding.  The  tariff,  as 
an  economic  and  business  question,  is  being  studied  in  the 
South  as  never  before  in  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  the 
result  is  inevitable.  As  surely  as  an  intelligent  man  or 
woman  studies  the  tariff  with  open  mind,  he  or  she  will  be¬ 
come  an  ardent  protectionist.  Nothing  more  promising  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  has  occurred  in  many  years  than 
this  throwing  off  of  prejudice  and  this  careful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  the  tariff  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Sunny  South. 


The  failures  of  popular  government  have  always  been  failures  of 
public  opinion — mostly  of  public  opinion  that  was  denied  the  facts. — 
Frank  I.  Cobb. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  nation  overproducing,  if  it  produces 
the  right  commodities.  The  commodities  or  services  produced  by 
the  whole  nation  are  capable  of  absorption  by  the  whole  nation  if 
they  are  of  the  right  character.  If  we  could  attune  the  whole  indus¬ 
trial  machine  to  the  highest  pitch,  agriculture  as  well  as  manufacture, 
an  increasing  production  would  mean  a  directly  increasing  standard 
of  living.  When  ten  men  or  100,000,000  men  divide  their  united 
output  they  can,  by  doubling  their  output,  have  twice  the  amount  to 
divide.  The  problem  in  doubling  output  is  to  direct  it  to  com¬ 
modities  or  services  that  they  can  use. 

It  is  true  enough  that  any  particular  commodity  or  service  can 
be  overproduced,  for  each  will  reach  a  saturation  point  in  demand 
when  all  the  members  of  the  community  have  been  supplied.  The 
absorption  of  increased  productivity  lies  in  the  conversion  of  luxuries 
of  to-day  into  necessities  of  to-morrow,  and  to  spread  these  through 
the  whole  population  by  stimulation  of  habit  and  education. 

To-day  we  have  capacity  for  production  of  some  commodities 
not  only  in  excess  of  our  home  need,  but  even  beyond  export  demand 
under  present  financial  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  practical  remedy, 
we  must  either  reorganize  these  financial  relations  or  alternately 
abandon  some  part  of  this  kind  of  production  and  turn  our  idle  men 
to  making  things  of  which  we  are  not  yet  fully  supplied. — Herbert 
Hoover  to  American  Engineering  Council,  Syracuse,  Feb.  14,  1921. 

The  farmers  represent  probably  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Anything  which  seriously  affects  their  buying  power  will  bring 
trouble  to  the  people  who  make  or  deal  in  the  things  the  farmer 
buys.  *  *  *  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  normal  conditions  until  we  ar¬ 
rive  on  a  price  level  which  will  be  fair  to  all  our  people  and  all  products. 
*  *  *  We  will  get  through  this  period.  The  nation  is  not  going  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  farmers  are  not  going  bankrupt.  Neither  are  they  going 
to  lie  down  on  their  job. — H.  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Farming  is  a  business.  The  farmer  is  a  business  man.  The 
time  has  come  for  him  to  apply  the  well-known  principles  of  business 
to  fanning.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Bureau  of  Farm  Management,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  larger  problems 
confronting  agriculture  as  a  whole  and  to  pass  on  to  the  farmer 
information  on  these  subjects. — Farmers  National  Magazine. 

When  I  am  dead,  if  men  can  say, 

“  He  helped  the  world  upon  its  way; 

His  ways  were  straight,  his  soul  was  clean, 

His  failings  not  unkind  nor  mean ; 

He  loved  his  fellowmen  and  tried 

To  help  them  ” — then  I’m  satisfied. — The  Republican. 
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FORDNEY’S  ADMIRABLE  STATEMENT 

Certainly  no  Republican  member  of  the  committee  would  father 
a  statement  that  the  importance  of  Tariff  legislation  is  to  be  judged 
solely  by  the  amount  of  revenue  it  directly  produces,  for  Tariff-for- 
revenue-only  is  a  Democratic  proposal,  that  was  buried  last  Novem¬ 
ber  beyond  resurrection. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  taxes 
on  incomes  and  taxes  on  sales,  and  in  fact  all  internal  levies  depend 
directly  upon  the  success  of  American  industries  and  the  earning 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people.  Failure  of  our  tax 
laws  will  be  coincident  with  business  depression.  At  present  indus¬ 
tries  are  languishing  and  unemployment  is  on  the  increase  and  our 
revenues  are  shrinking.  Existing  conditions  are  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  inadequate  Tariff  law  now  in  force.  Without  business  revival, 
our  revenue  laws  will  be  impotent.  To  illustrate,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1919,  Section  900  of  the  Revenue  Act  produced  $20,296,007 
while  during  the  month  of  December,  1920,  but  $15,070,843  was 
collected  thereunder.  The  section  in  question  relates  to  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  certain  other  sales.  Under  this  one  section,  tax 
collections  instead  of  showing  a  healthy  increase  have  declined 
$5,225,154,  or  26  per  cent.  The  loss  in  revenue  collections  under 
the  so-called  excess  profits  tax  will  be  much  greater  than  under 
the  tax  on  sales. 

American  prosperity  in  the  past  has  been  founded  on  Protection 
to  American  products  from  ruinous  foreign  competition.  The  dis¬ 
parity  between  production  costs  here  and  abroad  is  greater  than  in 
the  pre-war  period.  To  save  our  industries  and  the  earning  power 
of  the  American  people,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  replacing  the 
present  Tariff  law,  and  if  there  is  to  be  Tariff  revision  at  the  coming 
special  session,  work  thereon  must  proceed  without  interruption. 
In  the  past,  Tariff  revision  has  required  about  nine  months,  from  the 
date  of  beginning  Tariff  hearings.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  much 
better  than  that  this  year.  To  those  who  understand,  attempts  to 
interrupt  the  Tariff  program  must  be  construed  as  attempts  of  friends 
of  the  present  law  to  avoid  any  general  revision  of  the  Tariff.  Asser¬ 
tions  that  a  law  cannot  be  written  now  on  account  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  could  not  be  said  that  conditions  were  changing.  That 
changes  exist  is  the  very  essence  of  industrial  progress,  and  abnormal 
changes  due  to  the  recent  war  will  be  in  evidence  for  the  next  decade. 
Other  principal  nations  made  Tariff  changes  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  when  the  turmoil  was  at  its  height.  Certainly  this  country 
can  revise  its  laws  now,  more  than  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice— J.  W.  Fordney,  Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  FORDNEY-PENROSE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1921 


As  the  first  edition  of  this  book  is  going  through  the 
press  (January  and  February,  1921)  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  holding  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  in  addition  to  that  already  in  its 
possession,  with  which  to  frame  a  tariff  bill  to  be  enacted 
into  law  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  which 
President-elect  Harding  is  expected  to  call  shortly  after  his 
inauguration.  The  work  now  being  done  in  both  houses  will 
enable  Congress  to  pass  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  a 
new  tariff  law,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  best  ever  enacted 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  should,  and  doubtless  will, 
be  such  as  to  afford  amply  adequate  protection  to  every 
American,  industry,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  in  town 
and  country. 

In  editions  of  this  book  published  after  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law,  its  provisions  and  purposes  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  four  pages  here  being  reserved  for  such  discussion. 
Meantime,  owners  of  this  edition  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  be  supplied,  without  charge,  with  these  four  pages  for 
insertion  here  if  they  will  ask  the  publisher  of  this  book 
for  them. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

As  was  anticipated,  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  have 
agreed  upon  a  program  of  legislation  for  the  forthcoming  extra 
session,  and  President  Harding  has  placed  the  seal  of  his  approval 
upon  it.  This  means  that  when  the  new  Congress  assembles  both 
houses  can  proceed  at  once  to  the  business  in  hand  without  delay 
or  uncertainty. 

First,  it  is  proposed  to  pass  the  emergency  tariff  bill  which  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  and  vetoed  by  President  Wilson.  It  will 
be  drafted  in  the  same  form  as  previously,  except  that  its  life  will  be 
limited  to  six  months  instead  of  ten  months,  unless  superseded  by 
the  permanent  tariff.  The  curtailment  of  time  is  a  wise  decision. 
The  next  step  will  be  the  passage  of  an  antidumping  bill  to  protect 
the  American  market  from  becoming  clogged  with  imports  from 
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foreign  countries.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proposed  to  put  through 
a  bill  providing  for  the  levying  of  customs  duties  upon  the  basis  of 
American  valuation  instead  of  foreign  valuation. 

These  three  measures  are  expected  to  regulate  the  flood  of 
foreign  imports  and  afford  to  American  industry  the  protection  it 
requires  pending  the  enactment  of  the  permanent  tariff  law.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  are  upon  the  statute  books  Congress  will  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  when  it  is  passed,  will  take  up 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws. 

There  never  was  at  any  time  a  serious  division  among  the  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders  of  Congress  or  between  the  executive  and  the 
congressional  leaders  regarding  the  program  that  should  be  followed 
at  the  extra  session.  There  was  a  divergence  of  individual  opinion 
as  to  which  subjects  should  be  taken  up  first,  but  nothing  was  in¬ 
volved  beyond  personal  judgment  as  to  which  course  would  prove 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Even  that  problem  has  been 
solved  well  in  advance  of  the  assembling  of  Congress,  by  a  rational 
application  to  the  situation  of  President  Harding’s  policy  of  confer¬ 
ence  and  mutual  concession. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  party  leaders  and  approved  by 
the  President  will,  it  may  be  assumed,  be  carried  into  effect  without 
any  material  change.  In  both  houses  the  Republicans  have  a  strong 
working  majority,  and  since  the  membership  is  committed  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  through  the  pronouncements  of  the 
national  platform,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  Repub¬ 
lican  representatives  and  senators  will  follow  their  leaders  in  trans¬ 
lating  platform  pledges  into  performances. 

By  the  first  of  September,  if  not  before,  the  entire  program  should 
be  carried  out.  It  is  possible  that  some  unforeseen  circumstances 
may  be  encountered  which  will  cause  delay,  but  the  prevalent  belief 
among  the  elder  statesmen  is  that  five  months  will  suffice  to  do  the 
work  for  which  the  extra  session  has  been  called.  In  that  time, 
unless  the  hopes  of  conservative  business  men  fail,  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  business  will  have  come  about  in  the  United  States. 
Then  the  resumption  of  industry  and  commerce  should  be  well 
under  way,  the  demand  for  goods  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  should  be  increased,  and  thousands  of  men  now  idle  will 
be  satisfactorily  employed. 

When  this  new  impetus  is  given  to  production  and  trade  there 
will  then  be  found  upon  the  statute  books  laws  to  encourage  and 
protect  American  business  and  to  relieve  it  of  many  of  the  burdens 
under  which  it  has  struggled  during  the  last  few  years.  Contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  condition  is  pleasing,  for  it  raises  high  the  hope  of  an 
early  realization  of  that  dream  of  national  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity  which  the  American  people  have  harbored  since  the 
ending  of  the  war. 

While  Congress  is  thus  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
domestic  prosperity  tire  administration  will  work  for  the  betterment 
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of  foreign  relations.  So  much  is  to  be  done,  and  so  confused  is  the 
foreign  situation,  that  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds  is  none  too 
well  defined.  However,  a  few  plain  points  are  clear.  One  of  these 
is  the  necessity  of  placing  the  debts  of  the  allies  upon  a  systematic 
basis.  The  United  States  will  not  cancel  those  obligations,  and  the 
governments  concerned  may  as  well  abandon  their  propaganda 
which  is  endeavoring  to  convince  Americans  that  they  should  saddle 
upon  themselves  the  $10,000,000,000  which  was  loaned  to  European 
governments.  This  is  a  matter  which  closely  touches  the  American 
taxation  program,  about  to  be  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  therefore 
it  is  well  that  everybody  concerned,  here  and  abroad,  should  know 
that  the  American  people  do  not  intend  to  cancel  the  war  debts. 
They  expect  to  pay  all  their  own  war  debts,  and  they  will  demand 
that  other  nations  do  the  same.- — Washington  Post. 


THE  FEDERATION’S  POLITICAL  POWER 

The  Federation  of  Labor  was  as  much  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  plan 
to  run  the  railways  for  the  production  of  wages  as  it  was  opposed  to 
the  Esch-Cummins  act  to  run  the  roads  for  the  production  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Therefore  the  best  test  of  the  Federation’s  political 
power  is  to  examine  the  results  of  its  campaign  program  to  punish 
its  enemies  and  reward  its  friends.  One  of  its  possible  successes 
— certainly  after  its  opposition  and  perhaps  because  of  it — was 
the  defeat  of  Representative  Esch.  *  *  *  The  success  in  de¬ 
feating  Representative  Esch  reacts  against  the  Federation  more 
than  its  failure  to  defeat  Senator  Cummins,  who  was  reelected 
overwhelmingly. 

It  is  useful  to  put  on  the  record  The  Railway  Age’s  analysis  of 
the  details,  for  reference  when  the  Federation  next  makes  political 
threats.  Sixteen  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  were  candidates 
for  reelection,  and  thirteen  were  reelected.  Five  Senators  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  four  were  defeated.  Of  250  Representatives 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  201  were  reelected.  Sixteen  were  not  can¬ 
didates  at  the  primaries,  and  31  were  not  reelected,  in  some  cases 
because  they  ran  for  other  offices.  Of  150  Representatives  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  only  82  are  now  known  to  be  reelected.  Of 
67  not  reelected,  59  are  Democrats.  Representative  Sims  intro¬ 
duced  the  Plumb  bill,  opposed  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  and  was 
defeated.  Representative  Baer,  cartoonist  of  the  Plumb  plan’s  news¬ 
paper,  Labor,  was  defeated.  Representative  Doak,  legislative  agent 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  Washington,  was  de¬ 
feated.  The  record  shows  that  labor  was  able  neither  to  reward  its 
friends  nor  to  punish  its  enemies. — The  New  York  Times. 
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GRAPH  SHOWING  ACTUAL  PERCENTAGE  OF  DUTIES  COLLECTED  EACH  YEAR,  1821-1914 
Showing  how  panics  resulted  from  bad  tariff  legislation.  (Prepared  by  Thomas  B.  Walker,  Minneapolis.) 
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(In  1914  we  were  saved  from  panic  by  the  coming  on  of  the  world  war. — J.  T.  M.) 


SENATOR  KNOX  FAVORS  DYE  PROTECTION 

There  are  two  grounds  upon  which  I  am  advocating  a  high  tariff 
against  German  dyestuffs.  Upon  the  principle  of  building  up  a  new 
industry  in  this  country  and  conserving  the  country’s  resources, 
I  would  favor  it.  The  possibilities  of  the  dye  industry  are  enormous. 
Conservative  estimates  show  that  $1,000,000,000  is  wasted  annually 
in  the  gases  which  flow  into  the  air  from  our  coke  ovens.  In  Germany 
not  a  cubic  foot  of  that  gas  is  wasted.  It  is  all  utilized  in  by-products 
from  which  dyes,  drugs  and  other  chemicals  are  produced.  It  is 
folly  for  us  to  endure  that  great  waste.  Once  the  dye  industry 
is  firmly  established  in  the  United  States,  beehive  ovens  will  be 
supplanted  by  by-product  ovens  and  the  $1,000,000,000  which  is 
lost  each  year  will  be  conserved  and  turned  into  the  use  of  the 
human  family. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  building  up  the  dye  industry  in  this 
country  which  transcends  the  desire  to  establish  a  new  industry. 
It  is  the  national  defense.  The  World  War  developed  poisonous 
gases  as  a  new  and  vital  instrument  of  modern  warfare.  Ammuni¬ 
tion  dumps  captured  during  the  last  drive  of  the  allied  armies  showed 
that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  shells,  instead  of  containing  explosives, 
as  practically  all  shells  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  loaded 
with  poisonous  gases.  The  Germans  used  gas  with  deadly  effect 
against  us. 

These  gases  are  manufactured  in  dye  plants,  and  it  was  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  use  of  gas  as  a  weapon  that  the  industry  sprang  up  in  this 
country.  Now  if  we  permit  it  to  languish,  obviously  we  neglect  a 
measure  for  the  national  defense  that  has  proved  highly  important. 
Great  Britain  and  France  have  recognized  this  fact  and  both  have 
imposed  an  embargo  against  German  dyes,  which  will  result  in 
building  up  the  industry  in  those  countries.  We  should  do  the  same. 

By  developing  the  manufacture  of  dyes  we  not  only  provide  new 
business  activities  and  plants  which  give  employment  to  many 
people,  but  at  the  same  time  we  adopt  measures  for  the  national 
defense  which  in  the  event  of  another  war  in  the  future  would  be 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  Why  should  we  go  ahead  building 
battleships  and  overlook  a  phase  of  the  defense  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  of  such  great  importance?  The  duty  of  Congress 
is  very  plain,  in  my  opinion.  I  propose  to  use  my  efforts  toward 
the  establishing  of  this  new  industry  and  firmly  entrenching  it  here 
because  I  believe  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  do  so. 


We  must  find  the  arguments  of  persuasion  that  will  make  men 
understand  their  interdependence.  *  *  *  The  only  instrument  that 
will  combat  a  wrong  idea,  a  wrong  state  of  feeling,  is  a  right  idea, 
a  right  state  of  feeling. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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DYE  INDUSTRY 

It  is  important  that  our  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  products  that 
depend  on  the  dye  industry  should  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
Germans.  It  is  important  those  products  should  not  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  an  industry  which  is  practically  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
German  Government.  I  say  to  you,  however,  that  that  importance  is 
not  a  fraction  of  the  vital  importance  to  this  country  of  this  industry. 

The  dye  industry  is  interchangeable  with  the  explosives  industry. 

*  *  *  You  can  turn  a  large  dye  works  overnight  into  an  explosive 
factory  and  get  all  the  explosives  you  can  ever  need  and  so,  if  you 
have  a  full-grown  dye  industry  in  time  of  peace  you  need  never 
maintain  any  great  supply  of  explosives  or  special  explosive  factories, 
or  bother  about  having  a  trained  force  of  explosive  chemists  and 
employees  and  engineers  who  are  especially  experienced  in  that  line. 
That,  however,  is  secondary  matter.  The  great  war  began  as  100 
per  cent,  an  explosive  war.  In  the  last  fighting  more  than  half  the 
shells  fired  were  filled  with  poisonous  gases.  The  Germans  made 
every  pound  of  their  poison  gases  in  their  dye  works  without  chang¬ 
ing  them  in  the  least.  They  had  the  factories  ready  to  their  hand, 
they  had  the  men  and  the  materials,  they  had  everything.  At  the 
present  time  this  country  has  developed  a  dye  industry  far  in 
advance  of  any  in  the  world  outside  of  Germany.  And  the  question 
is,  are  we  going  to  keep  it? 

Considering  the  question  with  reference  to  the  great  demand  for 
disarmament,  disarmament  is  limited  by  national  defense.  No 
nation  would  disarm  beyond  the  point  at  which  national  defense 
is  imperiled.  But  how  can  any  of  us  disarm  if  Germany  is  left 
armed?  As  long  as  Germany  maintains  a  dye  monopoly  or  is  in  a 
position  where  she  can  regain  it,  she  has  an  armament  for  chemical 
warfare  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  An  otherwise  unarmed 
nation  is  to-day  in  a  position  to  develop  a  chemical  attack  which, 
against  a  nation  not  chemically  armed,  will  be  simply  undefeatable. 
The  Germans  are  in  this  position.  Heaven  alone  knows  what 
devilish  contrivance  they  have  up  their  sleeves.  We  do  know  that 
if  we  destroy  every  gun  they  have  they  will  still  be  in  a  position  where 
they  can  launch  a  deadly  attack  against  any  other  nation,  armed  or 
unarmed,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  chemical  facilities. 

To-day  we  are  in  that  same  happy  position  and  so,  too,  to  a  certain 
extent  are  the  British.  The  French  are  approaching  it.  But  our 
chemical  industry  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  lot.  To-day  if  all  our 
guns  and  planes  and  tanks  and  rifles  were  destroyed,  we  should 
also  be  able  to  carry  on  a  chemical  war  as  well  as  everybody  else, 
or  very  nearly  as  well.  But  if  we  lose  our  organic  chemical  industry 
we  lose  that  advantage. — Address  at  Waldorf-Astoria  to  National 
Society  of  New  England  Women. 
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(From  Testimony  Before  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee) 

Tariff  alone  does  not  accomplish  that  object  because  the  Germans 
in  the  past  have  always  calculated  the  cost  of  absorbing  the  tariff. 
It  is  commercial  war.  Having  reached  the  stage  that  we  have  now 
reached,  it  is  comparatively  simple  for  them  to  select,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  tariff,  a  line  of  attack,  and  if  it  is  dyes  they  simply  calculate 
to  the  dollar  the  cost  of  intimidating  capital  from  entering  into  the 
industry.  *  *  * 

The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  chemist.  Do  not  worry  about  the 
chemist.  The  American  chemist  is  the  best  chemist  in  the  world, 
and  I  can  say  that  because  I  am  from  Europe.  *  *  *  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  whatever  that  the  dye  industry  in  America  can 
ultimately  give  the  American  people  dyes  as  cheaply  as  Germany. 
But  can  capital  be  induced  to  support  an  industry  here  when  it  is 
known  that  the  German  works  are  promoted  by  the  state?  There 
must  be  an  organization  here  with  sufficient  governmental  support 
to  compete  with  the  great  German  corporation,  which  is  an  inter¬ 
national  monopoly. 

Now,  capital  does  not  think  that  the  dye  industry  in  this  country 
can  be  developed  to  successfully  compete  with  the  great  German 
corporation  except  by  some  form  of  what  has  been  unfortunately 
called  a  licensing  system.  It  is  not  really  licensing.  If  you  can 
provide  a  tariff  board  to  determine  what  dyes  should  be  admitted, 
not  next  year,  but  for  ten  years  if  necessary,  and  what  dyes  shall  not 
be  admitted,  then  I  think  capital  would  be  satisfied  to  take  the  word 
of  the  tariff  commission  and  be  governed  accordingly.  *  *  *  Any 
time  anyone  showed  his  head  in  coal-tar  dyes  he  was  hit.  So  finally 
the  General  Chemical  Co.,  the  Solvay  Process  Co.,  and  the  Barrett 
Co. — three  of  the  very  largest  corporations  in  the  United  States — 
agreed  that  they  would  take  a  chance  on  aniline  jointly.  We  did  not 
expect  to  make  any  money.  We  expected  to  put  it  out  as  a  feeler 
in  the  interests  of  the  small  dye  industry  over  here.  That  was  in 
1910.  The  Germans  sent  an  emissary  over  here  as  soon  as  they 
knew  we  were  producing,  to  say  that  we  must  quit,  and  what  would 
our  expenses  amount  to,  for  they  would  reward  us  to  keep  out.  We 
said  that  we  would  feel  our  way,  anyway,  and  did  not  care  to  discuss 
the  matter.  *  *  * 

Subsequently  Congress  put  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  article, 
and  that  showed  to  the  Germans  that  we  really  were  powerful  enough 
to  get  the  support  of  the  State.  Then  they  saw  that  they  could  not 
hit  this  little  enterprise  any  too  quick,  so  they  immediately  absorbed 
the  duty  and  the  price  dropped  two  cents  a  pound  as  well. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  selective  attack,  and  I  don’t  see  how 
you  can  get  around  it.  If  they  simply  calculate  from  the  tariff  the 
most  difficult  and  intricate  products  that  the  American  is  about  to 
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embark  into  they  can  simply  say,  it  is  $1,000  or  $50,000  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  could  understand  how  they 
sit  around  the  table  and  talk  it  over,  and  if  you  gentlemen  had  sat 
with  the  Germans  and  heard  them  talking  in  their  conventions,  you 
would  realize  that  they  were  just  as  cold-blooded  in  business  as  in 
warfare. — Henry  Wigglesworth,  General  Chemical  Company. 

Before  the  war  there  were  six  leading  German  dye  houses, 
divided  into  two  groups  of  three  each.  The  first  group  consisted  of 
the  Badische  Anilin-und-Soda  Fabrik  (called  for  short  the  Badische 
Co.),  the  Farbenfabriken  vormals  Friedrick  Bayer  &  Co.  (called  the 
Elberfeld  or  Farbenfabriken  Co.),  and  the  Aktiengesellschaft  fur 
Anilin-fabrikation  (known  as  the  Berlin  Co.).  These  three  companies 
pooled  their  profits  in  the  respective  proportions  of  43  per  cent.,  , 
43  per  cent.,  and  14  per  cent.  They  were  controlled  by  a  cartel  and 
met  for  fixing  prices,  determining  policy,  etc.  The  second  group 
consisted  of  Farbwerke  vormals  Meister,  Lucius  and  Brunner  (known 
as  the  Hoechst  Co.) ;  Leopold  Cassella  &  Co. ;  and  Kalle  &  Co.  These 
three  concerns  were  knit  together  rather  more  loosely  than  the  first 
combination,  and  their  unity  of  action  depended  mostly  on  inter¬ 
change  of  share  capital. 

About  two  years  before  the  war  an  internal  difference  manifested 
itself  when  the  accounts  for  the  preceding  year  were  presented  to 
the  pool.  The  Elberfeld  Co.  claimed  an  allowance  of  something 
like  $700,000  for  “  graft  ”  payments  made  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  partners  objected  to  the  amount,  not  because  they  were 
ultraconscientious,  nor  because  the  amount,  if  really  expended,  was 
excessive,  but  because  vouchers  were  not  presented  with  ideal 
German  completeness ;  and  the  notion  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
that  foreign  agents  and  managers  might  have  made  an  error  in  the 
calculation,  resulting  in  unintended  personal  benefit.  However  this 
may  be,  a  little  private  investigation  was  made  by  one  company  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  dyers  and  ultimate  recipients  of  the 
“  graft  ”  were  really  getting  what  they  were  entitled  to.  The  investi¬ 
gation,  as  will  happen  sometimes  with  the  best-regulated  inquiries, 
got  a  little  out  of  bounds.  The  result  was  a  series  of  suits  and  a 
general  explosion  of  indignation.  From  the  evidence  collected  under 
oath  in  the  inquiry,  the  convention  called  under  the  cartel  entered 
on  its  minutes  the  following  resolution:  “Resolved,  That  henceforth 
bribery  shall  be  abolished,  except  in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia.” 
— Report  of  C.  H.  Burr,  Philadelphia,  investigator  for  woolen  men 
resolved  to  stamp  out  German  “  grafting  ”  in  this  country. 


Resolution  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  an  organization  of 
about  14,000  chemists,  passed  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  and  unan¬ 
imously  approved  by  its  committee  on  national  policy  and  its  board 
of  directors  on  November  29,  1919: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  complete  self-sustained  coal-tar 
chemical  and  dye  industry  is  a  national  necessity  because  of  its 
well-defined  character  as  a  key  industry  in  our  economic  life ;  and 
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Whereas  this  industry  has  a  much  deeper  significance  in  that  it 
constitutes  a  vital  reserve  both  as  to  personnel  and  supplies  for  our 
Army  and  Navy  in  modern  warfare;  and 

Whereas  this  industry  is  also  essential  for  supplies  of  synthetic 
drugs  for  the  health  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  general  public  in  peace 
and  in  war ;  and 

Whereas  this  country  possesses  an  abundance  of  raw  material 
for  such  an  industry,  ample  capital,  and  chemists  capable  of  solving 
the  many  scientific  and  technical  questions  involved,  as  evidenced 
by  the  splendid  progress  of  the  past  three  years ;  and 

Whereas  this  initial  period,  with  all  of  its  attendant  difficulties, 
has  not  yet  been  adequate  to  admit  of  the  efficient  production  in 
domestic  plants  of  all  colors  needed  by  American  consumers ;  and 
Whereas  the  greatly  depreciated  rate  of  exchange  in  that  country 
which  in  the  past  has  manufactured  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  dyes  present  a  new  and  threatening  factor  in  all  transactions  of 
an  international  character:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  urge  all  Americans  to  stand  loyally  by 
the  young  industry  which  embodies  such  far-reaching  potentialities 
of  service  and  protection  for  our  country; 

Second,  that  every  needful  safeguard  be  thrown  around  this 
industry  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  especially  through 
the  imposition  of  effective  import  duties  and  the  provision  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  licensing  system  along  the  general  lines  embodied  in  H.  R. 
8078,  known  as  the  Longworth  bill. 


American  research  chemists  studied  the  problem  and  worked  out 
their  own  methods,  and  as  a  result  in  1917  we  were  manufacturing 
American  arsphenamine  [salvarsan]  under  licenses  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

This  drug  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  It  is  injected  directly  into 
the  veins  of  the  patient,  and  unless  it  is  quite  pure  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  severe  reactions  and  even  to  death.  Government  control 
was  instituted  at  an  early  date,  and  the  maximum  toxicity  which  was 
permitted  to  go  into  trade  was  60  milligrams. 

The  German  product  sold  before  the  war — that  is,  before  1914 — 
at  $3.50  a  dose.  The  first  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  was  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  dose,  which  showed  already  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  of  American  manufacture. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  years  the  following  developments  have 
occurred :  In  the  first  place,  the  purity  of  the  drug  has  risen  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  official  standard,  instead  of  being  only  60  is  100 
milligrams,  which  is  over  a  50  per  cent,  improvement.  Rut,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  American  brands  run  now  from  120  to  130.  There 
is  practically  none  on  the  market  now  that  will  not  run  from  120  to 
130.  That  is  twice  as  good  as  it  was  originally.  That  is  the  result 
of  research  work  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  second  place, 
the  drug  is  now  being  sold  wholesale  to  hospitals  at  60  cents,  and  I 
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was  told  this  noon  some  even  at  30  cents  a  dose.  That,  of  course, 
means  that  the  drug  is  from  5  to  10  times  as  cheap  as  it  was  before 
1914,  and  the  blessing  to  the  country  can  not  be  overestimated.  *  *  * 
The  crude  material  comes  from  the  dye  plants,  and  the  product  is 
very  much  like  a  dye.  *  *  *  We  are  now  making  in  this  country,  I 
believe,  in  about  three  weeks  as  much  as  the  total  annual  importation 
from  Germany  before  the  war,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  are  ready 
now  to  export.  *  *  *  You  have  an  invaluable  heritage  of  the  war  in 
your  hands.  Protect  it. — Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  policy  of  withholding  dyestuffs  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  without  doubt  the  only  possible  one.  The  hope  was  entertained 
of  bringing  the  American  industries  which  were  solely  dependent 
upon  German  deliveries  of  dyestuffs  into  the  position  that  they  would 
have  to  insist  on  the  importation  of  dyestuffs  under  the  conditions 
demanded  by  Germany.  This  policy  has  been  in  part  successful  in  so 
far  as  a  great  dearth  of  dyestuffs  has  beyond  all  doubt  arisen. 
— Part  of  telegram  of  Dr.  Albert,  German  representative  here, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Garvan. 


“  We  fear  German  efficiency.”  That  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  editor  of  the  most  prominent  Anglo-American  newspaper  of  New 
York  for  the  anti-German  attitude  of  his  newspaper.  The  efficiency 
of  the  German  Nation  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  instead  of  inciting 
our  antagonism  it  should  serve  as  a  lesson,  it  should  arouse  our 
admiration,  and,  above  all,  should  cause  us  to  apply  ourselves  as 
industriously  and  as  indefatigably  as  the  Germans  do,  so  that  we 
shall  no  longer  fear  them,  but  emulate  and  even  surpass  them.  Our 
task  compared  with  that  of  the  Germans  should  be  relatively  simple, 
as  we  have  natural  resources  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any 
other  nation,  and,  unlike  the  citizens  of  European  countries,  we  in¬ 
habit  a  continent  which  is  secure  against  all  aggression.  *  *  * 

In  no  other  field  has  German  efficiency  proven  its  superiority 
more  than  in  that  of  chemistry.  While  this  was  undisputed  before 
the  present  war,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  to-day  that  the  German 
chemist  has  so  far  contributed  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  than  the  strategist,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  present  holocaust  may  be  justly  called  the 
chemists’  war.  *  *  * 

Germany,  deprived  of  all  imports  by  the  sea  power  of  England, 
has  been  transferred  into  a  self-supporting  country  by  the  chemist. 
*  *  *  The  most  remarkable  results  have  thus  been  achieved  in  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  and  nothing  has  been  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  method  by  which  Germany  will  render  herself  forever 
independent  of  the  importation  of  fodder,  for  which  she  was  obliged 
to  expend  annually  $250,000,000.  Most  of  this  money  went  to  the 
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United  States  for  so-called  concentrated  feed— cottonseed  oil  cakes, 
com  oil  cakes,  and  similar  by-products — the  export  of  which  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  profits  of  the  agricultural  industries  of 
our  country,  and,  therefore,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers,  especially 
those  of  the  South  and  Middle  West.  *  *  * 

The  agricultural  chemist  has  also  undertaken  the  task  of  supplying 
Germany  with  a  substitute  for  cotton.  *  *  *  All  these  endeavors 
to  substitute  cotton  may  appear  ridiculous  to  us  who  have  been 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  “  cotton  is  king,”  and  that  we  have 
been  destined  by  fate  to  supply  this  fiber  to  the  civilized  world.  *  *  * 
The  chemist  has  also  succeeded  in  replacing  the  product  of  the 
camphor  tree,  which  before  the  war  had  been  obtained  from  Japan, 
and  is  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder.  It  is  now  made  artificially  in  the  factory,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  synthetic  camphor  not  only  surpasses  the 
natural  in  medicinal  efficiency,  but  that  it  is  of  greater  purity,  a 
stronger  disinfectant  and  cheaper.- — Hugo  Schweitzer,  head  of  the 
Secret  Service  of  Germany  in  America,  quoted  by  Mr.  Garvan. 


You  ask  why  a  high  protective  tariff  would  not  be  sufficient.  As 
I  have  told  you,  there  is  a  certain  necessity  for  dyes  in  this  country 
to-day,  without  the  shipment  that  is  coming  over,  that  is  acute  in 
some  lines.  I  mean  in  some  colors.  Manufacturers  feel  that  strain 
and  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  get  them,  as  far  as  they  can. 
That  necessity  is  only  in  diminished  degree  the  same  necessity 
created  in  1915.  No  matter  how  high  you  put  the  tariff  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  representatives  of  I.  G.  here  to  go  out  to  the  people 
in  these  industries  that  are  under  strain,  and  state  the  necessity  for 
these  specific  colors,  and  say  to  them:  Yes,  we  have  got  the  color 
that  you  need,  that  you  must  have  or  your  factory  will  close,  but  we 
will  not  give  it  to  you  unless  you  make  a  10-year  contract  with  us. 
It  is  within  their  power  to  say:  We  will  not  give  you  this  dye  unless 
you  take  all  of  your  supplies  from  us,  and  make  a  5-year  or  a  10-year 
contract  with  us  for  all  your  dyes.  *  *  *  Only  a  good  license  system 
will  protect  our  dye  industry  and  enable  us  to  perfect  it.  *  *  * 

During  that  same  week  that  those  ships  flew  between  England 
and  America,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  exhibited  in  a  little  vial 
a  new  gas  that  they  had  discovered  but  had  not  put  into  the  war, 
and  it  was  asserted  by  our  Army  officials  that  five  airplanes  could 
carry  over  New  York  enough  gas  in  one  night  to  annihilate  the 
5,000,000  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  any 
protection  from  such  gas  in  the  future?  There  is  only  one  protection 
possible  and  that  is  for  a  country  that  might  send  some  airships  over 
here  with  that  gas  to  know  that  we  can  send  back  ships  the  next 
night  and  annihilate  the  people  of  the  city  that  manufactured  it. 

The  Germans  would  never  have  gone  into  the  war  without  a 
consciousness  or  a  feeling  of  the  superiority  of  their  chemical  indus- 
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try.  They  went  into  the  war,  in  fact,  or  got  ready  for  the  war  the 
day  in  1913  when  they  had  perfected  their  nitrate  plants  and  were 

independent  of  the  seas.  . 

Gentlemen,  in  these  two  years  we  have  learned  to  know  that  this 
was  an  industrial  war,  brought  on  by  industrial  Germany  in  her 
lust-made  haste  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  Industrial 
Germany,  in  its  arrogance  and  pride,  preferred  the  formidable  hazard 
of  battle  to  the  progressive  and  sure  infiltration  which  within  ten  or 
twenty  years  might  well  have  given  her  the  world  domination  she 
sought  from  complacent  and  unthinking  peoples.  Industrial  Germany 
was  in  control  of  imperial  Germany ;  industrial  Germany  sympathized 
and  participated  in  the  preparation  for  this  war;  industrial  Germany 
waged  this  war;  and  industrial  Germany  was  the  first  to  see  defeat 
and  forced  the  military  peace  in  order  that  with  her  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  intact  she  might  continue  that  same  war  by  intensified  and 
concentrated  economic  measures.  It  was  Germany’s  chemical 
supremacy  that  gave  her  confidence  in  her  avaricious  dream  of  world 
empire ;  it  was  Germany’s  chemical  supremacy  that  enabled  her  to 
wage  four  years  of  pitiless  warfare;  and  it  is  Germany’s  chemical 
supremacy  upon  which  she  relies  to  maintain  the  war,  and  for  that 
supremacy  she  pays  homage  to  her  dye  industry  and  counts  upon 
that  dye  industry  to  maintain  it.  Since  1866  Germany  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  upon  the  development  of  the  dye  industry  rested  her 
entire  development  of  organic  chemistry,  and  that  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  organic  chemistry  rested,  in  an  ever-increasing  measure, 
all  the  development  of  modern  business  and  modem  warfare. 

And  so  she  cherished  the  industry  with  wisdom  and  prevision 
while  it  was  still  in  its  childhood,  and  by  her  patience,  by  her  per¬ 
sistence,  by  the  willingness  of  her  people  to  sacrifice  in  unselfish 
co-operation,  she  gradually  transferred  the  plans  made  in  the  year 
1866  into  the  reality  of  to-day,  and  now  she  realizes  that  her  dye 
industry  constitutes  her  keenest  wedge  with  which  to  force  her  way 
back  into  the  world  trade.  She  calls  the  dye  industry  her  chief 
“  protective  industry,”  and  has  laid  out  for  it  a  program  of  State 
protection  and  aid  which  should  startle  us.  She  proposes  to  use  the 
alleged  necessity  of  the  world  for  her  dyes  to  force  all  her  other 
exports.  In  other  words,  she  proposes  to  use  it  as  a  club  with  which 
to  fight  her  way  back  into  commercial  society. — Francis  P.  Garvan 
(then,  1919),  Alien  Property  Custodian. 


The  DuPonts,  William  H.  Nichols,  William  Hamlin  Childs  and 
the  others  represented  at  this  Senate  Committee  Hearing  on  Dyes 
are  doing  for  the  vitally  important  chemical  industry  of  the  nation 
what  men  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps  and  Benjamin  F. 
Jones  and  others  did  years  ago  for  the  steel  industry  of  the  nation. 
And  their  efforts  in  the  national  interest  should  and  will  have  similar 
results  for  themselves  and  the  country. — James  T.  McCleary. 
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SOME  OF  LONGWORTH’S  REASONS  FOR 
PRESERVING  OUR  DYE  INDUSTRY 

•  The  economic  importance  of  the  industrial  side  of  this  question 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  industries  in  this  country  producing 
nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  each  year  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  coal-tar  dyes,  and  industries  producing  as  much 
more  annually  are  indirectly  dependent  upon  coal-tar  dyes  and  kin¬ 
dred  materials.  *  *  * 

For  many  years  before  the  war  we  had  practically  no  dye  industry 
in  this  country.  Such  dye  works  as  we  had  were  merely  assembling 
plants  for  German  materials  and  supplied  only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
American  market.  Accordingly,  all  the  huge  industries  requiring 
dyestuffs  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Germany  and  could  have 
been  dealt  a  crushing  blow  by  Germany  at  any  time  the  German 
trust  saw  fit.  That  Germany  realized  this  is  illustrated  by  a  dispatch 
sent  on  March  13,  1915,  by  Count  von  Bemstorff  to  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  follows:  «  Serial  No.  432  of  March  13,  1915.  It  is  reported 
to  me  by  Hossenfelder,  telegram  No.  4,  that  the  stock  of  dyes  in 
this  country  is  so  small  that  by  a  German  embargo  about  4,000,000 
American  workmen  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  early  in  1915,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
her  supplies  of  dyes,  attempted  to  force  this  Government  into  hostile 
action  against  Great  Britain,  and  if  she  had  had  the  power  to  send 
her  own  textiles  into  this  country  she  would  have  inflicted  a  blow 
upon  our  textile  industry  from  which  probably  it  would  have  never 
recovered.  *  *  * 

The  war  forced  upon  America  the  building  up  of  the  dye  industry, 
for  a  situation  arose  under  which  many  industries  came  to  a  practical 
standstill  and  even  the  Government  itself  was  in  danger  of  having  to 
cease  to  function  in  many  important  branches.  For  instance,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  printers’  ink,  which  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
dyes,  brought  about  a  situation  under  which  the  closing  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  seemed  imminent  and  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving  was  in  most  serious  embarrassment.  The  dyes  neces¬ 
sary  for  even  cheap  and  necessary  clothing  jumped  in  price  in  some 
cases  5,000  per  cent,  and  in  other  cases  were  not  procurable  at  all. 
Fortunately,  we  had  in  this  country  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  and  patriotic  Americans  in  all  branches  of  industry  set  to 
work  to  remedy  the  situation  by  making  their  own  dyes.  *  *  * 

Vast  amounts  of  capital  were  risked  without  any  assurance  that 
it  would  not  in  the  end  be  a  total  loss,  as  no  one  could  guess  how  long 
the  war  would  last,  and  as  a  result  to-day  we  have  in  this  country 
a  dye  industry  which,  although  if  is  a  mere  baby,  is  able  to  supply  the 
country’s  needs  in  most  essentials  and  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to 
supply  the  missing  colors  if  given  a  reasonable  time  to  get  surely  on 
its  feet.  *  *  * 

Under  such  conditions  it  would  seem  impossible  that  any  loyal 
American  would  not  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  saving  and 
fostering  such  an  industry  as  this.  Only  three  methods  of  legis- 
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lative  assistance  have  been  suggested — a  tariff,  a  tariff  supplemented 
by  an  antidumping  provision,  and  a  tariff  supplement  by  a  licensing 
system.  Your  committee  believes  that  only  the  last  of  these  methods 
would  be  effective,  and  has  accordingly  recommended  its  adoption. 
*  *  *  Starting  with  assets  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  invested 
in  the  Empire’s  most  remunerative  industry,  plants  of  the  trust  have 
been  busy  throughout  the  war  making  all  Germany’s  poison  gases, 
many  of  her  munitions,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  dyes  to  accu¬ 
mulate  a  reserve  capable  of  flooding  the  market  of  this  or  any  ether 
country.  Recent  observers  report  that  the  working  forces  have  been 
held  together  complete  and  intact  throughout  the  war  and  since  its 
cessation,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the  component  companies  has 
made  large  additions  to  plants  since  the  armistice. 

The  resources  of  the  trust  are  therefore  colossal,  its  plants  are  so 
huge  and  organized  for  such  vast  production  that  unless  it  can  regain 
most  of  its  former  world  market  half  its  equipment  must  lie  idle  and 
the  other  half  run  at  low  efficiency.  It  must ,  then,  recover  its  world 
market  or  cease  to  exist  as  a  profitable  business.  Even  before  the 
war,  when  its  supremacy  was  uncontested,  the  German  industry’s 
competition  was  utterly  unscrupulous.  It  practiced  ruthlessly  every 
form  of  corrupt  and  unfair  competition  known  to  commerce.  What 
can  be  more  certain,  then,  than  that  in  the  almost  immediate  future, 
when  instead  of  a  comfortable  and  safe  supremacy  it  faces  possible 
destruction,  it  will  attack  all  competitors  with  reckless  disregard  of 
all  considerations  of  business  decency?  *  *  * 

This  attack,  unless  Congress  acts  very  speedily,  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  us.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  have  protected 
their  own  Government-aided  dye  industries  by  license  laws  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  one  herein  recommended.  The  market  of  the 
United  States  is  therefore,  except  that  of  China,  Germany’s  last 
opening.  To  penetrate  it  and  destroy  our  domestic  producers  the 
trust  will  surely  be  glad  to  spend  millions  of  its  surplus.  Not  many 
millions  would  be  needed.  A  very  few  adroitly  used  in  practically 
giving  away  selected  dyes  would  kill  the  business  of  even  the  strong¬ 
est  of  our  companies  and  leave  us  once  more  at  the  trust’s  mercy. — 
From  report  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  66th  Congress, 
No.  209,  drafted  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  M.  C.,  Ohio. 


May  we  profit  by  the  experiences  of  our  brother  republicans 
across  the  water  and  go  forward  steadily,  avoiding  all  wild  extremes. 
And  may  our  ultra-conservatives  remember  that  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons  brought  on  the  Revolution.  And  may  our  would-be 
revolutionaries  remember  that  no  Bourbon  was  ever  such  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  people  and  of  freedom  as  the  professed  friend  of  both, 
Robespierre.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  revolution  in  this  country; 
but  there  is  grave  discontent  and  unrest,  and  in  order  to  remove 
them  there  is  need  of  all  the  wisdom  and  probity  and  deep-seated 
faith  in,  and  purpose  to  uplift,  humanity,  we  have  at  our  command. 
— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  DEMOCRATIC  SENATOR’S 

OPINION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  pending  measure,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  dyestuffs  bill,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  since  I  became  one  of  its 
members.  I  believe  that  the  health  of  our  people,  the  prosperity 
of  our  country,  the  very  safety  of  the  Republic,  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

At  the  time  the  so-called  Longworth  bill,  H.  R.  8078,  passed  the 
House  and  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  it  was,  of  course,  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  The  acting  chairman  of  that  committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  relative 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation.  I  was  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  and  the  hearings  held  continued  over  a  very  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  and  were  exhaustive  in  their  nature.  Many 
witnesses  were  examined  and  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence 
was  introduced. 

I  am  candid  enough  to  say  that  I  entered  upon  those  hearings 
prejudiced  against  the  Longworth  bill.  As  a  Democrat,  I  was  opposed 
to  its  high-protective  tariff  provisions  and  did  not  view  its  licensing 
features  with  very  much  favor. 

It  is  true  that  I  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  connected 
with  the  dyestuffs  industry,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  retain  an  open  mind  in  the  matter.  As  the  witnesses 
were  examined  and  the  facts  were  disclosed  my  prejudice  was  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  I  concurred  with  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  the  unanimous  report  to  the  full  Finance  Committee  recommending 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  the  Finance  Committee,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  member,  ordered  the  favorable  report  of  the  measure 
now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  apprehend  that  every  man  of  intelligence  will 
concede  that  in  the  event  another  war  afflicts  the  world — which  God 
forbid — it  will  be  a  chemical  war  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the 
Great  War.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  the  Record  will  disclose  that 
I  have  done  about  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  bring  peace  to  a  war- 
torn  world.  Notwithstanding  those  facts,  however,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  I  would  be  untrue  to  my  country  and  to  myself  if  I  did 
not  do  everything  that  a  reasonable  man  can  be  expected  to  do  to 
see  to  it  that  never  again  shall  my  country  be  placed  in  such  an  abso¬ 
lutely  defenseless,  unprepared,  helpless  position  from  a  chemical 
standpoint  as  she  occupied  in  1914.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill  is  of  transcendent  importance,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  health 
of  our  people  and  our  continued  prosperity,  I  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  pass. — U.  S.  Senator  John  F.  Nugent,  of  Idaho,  1919. 
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THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 


A  British  engineer  describes  the  disease  as  follows:  “  An  acute 
inflammation  of  labor’s  innate  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
distribution  of  the  product  of  industry,  the  gradation  of  human 
society  and  its  own  status  therein.” 

The  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  wage  earners.  It  disturbs 
the  relations  of  producers  and  consumers,  managers  and  capitalists, 
brain  workers  and  manual  workers  and  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 
Each  element  tends  to  think  its  lot  is  especially  unhappy,  and  lays 
the  fault  not  on  a  nature  which  varies  her  gifts  nor  on  uncontrollable 
circumstance,  but  allows  to  develop  an  inner  sense  of  injustice. 
Formerly  blame  was  laid  at  the  door  of  inscrutable  gods.  Now  the 
fault  is  attributed  to  society,  and  especially  to  those  conspicuous 
in  its  affairs. 

Does  a  man  fall  out  of  a  boat  through  his  own  fault?  Not  at  all. 
Society  is  the  culprit.  It  allowed  an  ill  balanced  craft  to  be  con¬ 
structed  or  did  not  sufficiently  educate  the  accident’s  victim  to  bal¬ 
ance  himself.  All  advances  of  knowledge  and  science,  it  is  said, 
represent  conquests  over  appearances.  The  seeming  obvious  is 
false  and  progress  is  in  unlearning.  Reason  must  overcome  emotion. 
What  seems  so  isn’t  so,  and  psychological  error  must  be  subdued 
by  a  therapy  of  the  intellect  or  by  exciting  another  feeling  strong 
enough  to  neutralize  a  harmful  one.  For  example,  fear  of  bodily 
privation  may  beget  prudence  and  disinclination  to  work  be  sub¬ 
jugated  by  love  of  dependents  or  by  sheer  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  power. 

But  as  to  these  things  there  is  not  much  effort.  The  agitator  is 
left  uncombated.  Only  sporadic  attempts  are  made  to  present  the 
case  that  easily  can  be  made  out  for  the  existing  industrial  order  as 
infinitely  better  for  the  masses  than  anything  reasonably  promised 
by  the  inciters  of  discontent.  The  capitalistic  system  has  developed 
of  itself,  and  popular  understanding  of  why  is  meager.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  will  not  be  safe  until  there  is  clear  discrimination  between 
its  incidental  evils,  which  are  susceptible  of  remedy,  and  its  good, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  eternal.  A  missionary  and  proselytizing 
spirit  is  necessary  to  dissipate  modern  superstitions  whose  acceptance 
will  degrade  mankind. 

This  educating  task  seems  the  chief  duty  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  but  supplementing  it  is  a  call  for  assisting  work.  It  is  claimed 
by  none  that  the  division  of  the  industrial  product  is  exactly  propor¬ 
tionate  to  merit.  It  is  the  business  of  all  to  make  the  division  fairer. 
Moreover,  man  is  man,  and  he  does  not  live  for  and  by  bread  alone. 
He  would  recreate  himself  by  times  of  leisure  and  amusement. 
That  person  is  not  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  existing  order  who 
regards  men  and  women  as  mere  work  machines.  In  thousands  of 
ways  human  life  can  be  enhanced  without  diminishing  power  to 
produce.  The  organization  of  those  who  would  save  the  gains  man¬ 
kind  has  made  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  organization 
of  those  who  would  have  a  general  wreck. — New  York  Tribune. 
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OTTO  H.  KAHN  ON  TAX  REVISION 

Now  that  the  emergency  of  the  war  is  over,  I  believe  that  this 
subject  of  taxation  in  its  entirety  should  be  subjected  to  unprejudiced 
and  competent  critical  review.  Good  intentions  are  not  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  the  task  of  devising  a  plan  and  methods  of  taxation 
to  balance  our  vast  expenditures.  Exact  thinking  is  required,  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  and  the  courage  not  to  shrink  from  unpalatable 
conclusions.  Economics  are  stubborn  things  and  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  disregarded  or  overridden  or  dealt  with  emo¬ 
tionally.  *  *  * 

The  Excess  Profit  Tax  should  be  abolished  or  essentially  modified 
and  some  other  method  devised  to  tax  corporate  profits.  *  *  *  One 
of  the  essentials  of  wise  taxation  is  simplicity  of  method.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  create  sullen  animosity  against  fiscal  measures, 
nothing  is  more  apt  to  cause  a  man  to  feel  justified  in  his  conscience 
to  give  himself  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  or  technical  loophole,  than 
to  be  compelled,  in  addition  to  paying  heavy  taxes,  to  sit  down  and 
grapple  with  complicated  tax  forms  and  intricate  schedules  or  to 
spend  money  for  the  employment  of  lawyers  and  accountants  to  tell 
him  what  he  has  to  pay.  *  *  * 

The  simple  and  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the  surtaxes  would  be  to 
admit  the  undeniable  fact  that  our  surtax  schedule  has  proved  to 
be  grossly  excessive,  that  its  very  extreme  has  defeated  its  purpose 
and  brought  about  harmful  consequences,  and  to  act  upon  that 
recognition  by  moderating  that  schedule.  But  I  know  the  political 
mind  is  apt  to  shy  from  laying  hands  on  the  presumably  popular 
structure  of  huge  supertaxes.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
that  attitude  the  political  mind  is  working  according  to  its  inveterate 
habit  of  underestimating  both  the  integrity  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  *  *  * 

The  principle  of  a  progressive  individual  income  tax  and,  corre¬ 
spondingly,  of  a  tax  on  corporate  profits  is  right,  especially  from  the 
social  point  of  view,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  relinquishment  will 
not  be  permitted  by  public  opinion.  But  it  must  not  be  applied  igno¬ 
rantly,  intemperately  or  vindictively.  Surtaxes  must  not  be  so  extreme 
that  they  impede  production,  discourage  or  prevent  normal  enter¬ 
prise,  induce  a  tendency  for  loading  prices  with  excessive  margins 
of  profit,  diminish  the  incentive  to  thrift,  and  preclude  that  accumu¬ 
lation  of  business  and  investment  funds  which  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  material  progress  and  prosperity.  And  in  fixing  the 
scale  of  surtaxes,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  billions  of 
tax-free  securities  are  available,  which,  under  the  constitutional 
limitations  of  our  governmental  system,  cannot  be  eliminated.  *  *  * 

Inheritance  taxation  on  a  progressive  scale  has  rightly  become  a 
definitely  established  feature  of  our  fiscal  system.  But  such  taxation, 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  be  left  principally 
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or  wholly  for  the  use  of  the  states,  which  are  now  hard  pressed  to 
find  sources  to  revenue.  *  *  *  Incidentally  inheritance  taxation 
should  be  imposed  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  estate  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  distributive  shares.  *  *  * 

The  national  value  of  saving,  large  and  small,  the  importance  of 
affording  to  it  every  duly  consistent  consideration,  the  necessity  of 
a  free  flow  of  investment  capital  into  corporate  securities  and  other 
business  ventures,  the  harm  to  the  community  at  large  of  impeding 
or  diverting  that  fructifying  current,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  Address  before  the  Massachusetts  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Boston,  October  13,  1920. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 

No  feature  of  the  socialistic  propaganda  is  more  familiar  than  the 
statement  that  the  great  mass  of  wealth  is  owned  by  a  small  minority 
of  rich  men.  “  Nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  controlled 
by  one-tenth  of  the  people.”  As  against  this  Otto  Kahn  lately  de¬ 
clared  that  “  of  the  total  income  of  the  nation,  88  per  cent,  goes  to 
those  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less,  and  barely  12  per  cent,  to  those 
with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more.”  The  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  income  tax  returns  of  1918,  which  have  now  been  thoroughly 
analyzed.  According  to  these,  the  relative  percentages  are  even 
more  striking,  89.17  and  10.83. — New  York  Times. 


The  Department  purposes  are:  First,  to  make  such  rectifica¬ 
tions  as  in  all  decency  and  fairness  must  be  made  to  assure  a  square 
deal ;  secondly,  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  civil  service  at  every 
point  wherever  possible  to  the  end  that  merit  may  govern ;  thirdly, 
with  absolute  fidelity  to  put  the  entire  postal  service  upon  a  purely 
business  basis,  so  sound  and  so  serviceable  that  no  political  party 
will  ever  again  dare  attempt  to  ignore  or  evade  it  ultimately. — 
Postmaster-General  Will  H.  Hays. 


The  exchange  of  like  commodities  between  countries  is  abnormal 
and  wasteful,  and  the  added  costs  must  eventually  be  paid  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
and  short-sighted  policy  for  any  country  to  import  anything  that  can 
be  economically  produced  at  home.  By  fabricating  in  this  country 
as  largely  as  possible  the  cotton  of  the  South  and  the  wool,  copper 
and  zinc  of  the  West,  freight  and  other  charges  between  this  and 
other  countries  would  be  saved,  thus  ultimately  affording  higher 
prices  to  the  domestic  producers  and  allowing  lower  costs  to 
domestic  consumers,  while  providing  more  work  and  better  wages 
for  our  own  people  who  pay  local,  state  and  national  taxes. — 
Leslie  T.  McCleary. 
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JULES  S.  BACHE’S  REASONS  FOR  FAVORING  A 

SALES  TAX 

There  are  two  fundamental  items  in  this  discussion  which  I 
think  you  will  find  all  parties  agreed  upon,  viz:  First:  That  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  must  be  repealed;  and  second:  That  it  cannot 
and  will  not  be  repealed  until  an  adequate,  sufficient,  practical  and 
honest  tax  is  enacted  in  its  place.  *  *  * 

In  making  my  point  that  the  substitute  for  these  taxes  which 
must  be  repealed  should  be  an  honest  tax,  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  all  cant  and  hypocrisy  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  should  be  dropped  once  and  for  all.  The  present  taxing 
schedules  are  based  on  the  theory  that  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
population  pay  taxes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  this  are  the  legislators  themselves.  *  *  * 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  tax.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tax  which  cannot  be  seriously  criticized,  especially  by  the  man 
who  pays  it.  Therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  upon  a  tax  which  shall 
take  the  place  of  these  hopelessly  bad  taxes,  I  for  one  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  point  that  all  taxes  are  consumption  taxes,  whether  they 
are  levied  as  such  or  not.  *  *  * 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  ordinary  normal  income  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  all  incomes  of  over  $5,000  and  a  turn-over  or  sales  tax  of  1  per 
cent.,  added  to  the  yield  of  a  reasonably  protective  tariff,  would  more 
than  raise  this  amount  of  money.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  we  are  more 
likely  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  sales  tax  on  account  of  the 
tax  raising  too  much  money,  than  to  have  recourse  to  surtaxes  to 
make  good  any  deficit.  This  will  be  all  the  more  assured  by  the 
economies  that  are  sure  to  be  introduced  by  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

The  gross  amount  of  $6,000  per  year  would  be  the  smallest 
amount  on  which  a  tax  could  be  claimed.  This  limit  of  $6,000  per 
annum  would  exempt  a  major  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  labor.  However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  interpreted  as  stating  that  neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
laborer  would  pay  any  tax.  They  would  still  pay  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  purchases  the  1  per  cent,  tax  paid  out  by  the  seller 
of  those  purchases,  and  to  that  extent  would  be  potential  taxpayers, 
and  have  their  stake  in  the  upkeep  of  the  country. 

The  sales  tax  is  a  complete  change  from  the  present  system  and 
meets  all  the  objections  to  prevailing  methods.  It  is  simple  where 
the  present  system  is  distressingly  complicated.  It  will  produce 
ample  revenue,  whereas  the  taxes  now  imposed,  as  profits  and  in¬ 
comes  decline,  must  fall  far  below  amounts  required. 

Under  the  sales  tax,  government  revenue  is  based  upon  some¬ 
thing  tangible — namely,  the  expenditures  of  the  people  which  go  on 
unceasingly  and  do  not  vary  in  hard  times  or  good  times  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the  revenue. 
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It  will  stop  capital  from  hiding  in  tax-exempt  securities.  It  allows 
the  country  to  save  funds  for  future  industrial  expansion.  It  will 
restore  competition,  enterprise  and  individual  initiative,  now  smoth¬ 
ered  to  death  by  the  pursuit  of  the  tax  gatherer.  It  will  encourage 
business  thrift,  stopping  the  waste  of  high  salaries  and  extrava¬ 
gances,  which  can  then  no  longer  be  charged  off  against  taxes.  Its 
collection  is  simple  and  automatic  for  both  the  Government  and  the 
tax-payer.  It  is  fair  in  its  distribution.  The  one  who  consumes  the 
most  and  spends  the  most  pays  the  most  in  taxes. 

It  will  not  increase  the  price  of  commodities  beyond  an  average 
of  2 yi  per  cent.,  whereas  now  taxes  increase  prices  nearly  25 
per  cent.  Consequently,  it  will  tend  to  reduce  present  prices  to  a 
marked  degree.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  for  years  and  has  proved  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  has 
recently  been  put  into  operation  in  France  and  is  thus  far  strikingly 
successful.  Some  forms  of  it  are  in  operation  in  Canada,  and  it  is 
so  satisfactory  that  leading  interests  there  are  urging  that  it  be 
adopted  as  a  complete  substitute  for  all  other  taxes. 

It  is  based  on  sound  Democratic  principles,  and  by  reaching  out 
into  new  sources  of  revenue,  spreads  the  tax  load  equitably  and  in  a 
way  most  easily  borne  by  all.  As  it  will  be  passed  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  millions  of  people  will  pay  the  tax,  but  nobody  will  feel  it. 
It  enables  every  tax-payer  to  know  his  tax  liability.  It  is  surer  in  its 
incidence,  simpler  in  its  application,  more  productive  in  results, 
more  economical  in  its  collection,  and  less  of  a  burden  upon  every¬ 
body  than  any  other  known  form  of  taxation. — From  an  Address 
before  the  New  York  Economic  Club,  November  29,  1920. 


THE  PRESS  TRIUMPHANT 

Behold  the  village  crier  that  once  a  week 

Quavered  stale  news — to  what  dimensions  grown ! 

This  giant  bugler,  with  distended  cheek, 

That  hath  for  breath  the  four  winds  as  his  own. 

“  The  Press  ” — a  hand-bill  once,  a  lonely  sheet 
Sold  by  some  starveling  scribbler — so  began 
This  parliament  in  which  all  nations  meet, 

This  omnipresent  eye  of  man  on  man. 

Such  might  was  in  the  seed  by  Caxton  sown ! 

The  scepter  and  the  sword  alike  bend  down 
Before  his  printing-press — the  People’s  Throne, 

The  axe  of  evil  and  of  fame  the  crown. 

— Richard  La  Gallienne. 
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THE  RECUPERATIVE  PROCESS 

Redistribution  rather  than  reduction  of  taxation  is  the  task  which 
lies  before  Congress  in  the  forthcoming  extra  session.  How  to  levy 
the  amount  required  for  the  government’s  necessities  with  the  least 
obstruction  to  the  normal  development  of  business,  with  justice  to 
citizens  of  all  classes  and  with  the  lightest  burden  to  every  one,  is 
the  question  to  be  solved  by  the  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

That  there  can  be  no  material  reduction  or  the  aggregate  levy  is 
fully  realized  by  those  familiar  with  government  finances.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  people  will  expect  too  much 
in  the  way  of  relief  and  expect  it  too  soon.  When  on  November  2 
they  voted  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  to  restore  the  Republican 
party  to  power,  they  voted  a  protest  against  high  taxes,  extravagance 
in  administration,  high  cost  of  living,  and  all  the  other  ills  with  which 
they  have  been  afflicted  of  late  years.  Some  politicians  are  now 
fearful  lest  the  masses  will  demand  instant  relief  from  these  ills 
and,  becoming  impatient  at  their  inability  to  obtain  it,  will  register 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  polls  at  the  next  general  election.  There 
are  Democrats,  in  fact,  who  frankly  rely  upon  this  development  to 
restore  them  to  office.  *  *  * 

The  people  have  demonstrated  they  are  quite  competent  to  reason 
and  act  for  their  best  interests.  They  demand  economy  in  public 
expenditures  as  a  substitute  for  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  post¬ 
war  period,  and  they  are  getting  it.  Congress  is  making  an  excellent 
record  in  that  respect,  and  the  record  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
people.  They  expect,  of  course,  to  pay  the  tax  levies  necessary  to 
support  the  government,  wisely  and  economically  administered,  and 
when  they  find  it  is  necessary  to  raise  $4,000,000,000  a  year  for  the 
next  few  years  they  will  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  very  great  reduction  in  taxes. 

The  cost  of  living  is  coming  down.  Statistics  show  it,  and  every 
family  is  beginning  to  feel  it  in  the  household  expenditures.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  told  the  country  that  it  will  take  several  years  for  prices 
to  reach  normal  levels,  and  this  expert  information  is  supplemented 
by  the  practical  knowledge,  derived  from  every-day  experience,  that 
it  takes  prices  longer  to  come  down  than  to  go  up.  So  long  as  the 
tendency  is  in  the  right  direction  the  people  will  be  satisfied.  *  *  * 

Another  phase  of  the  domestic  situation  that  is  much  discussed  by 
some  politicians  is  the  slowing  up  of  industry  and  a  moderate  increase 
of  unemployment.  This  was  certain  to  come  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  industrial  readjustment  of  the  nation.  It  had  been  predicted 
by  leading  business  men  and  others  who  have  studied  conditions. 
*  *  *  Timid  politicians  may  quiet  their  nerves  and  calm  their  mis¬ 
givings,  for  the  American  people  are  reasonable,  intelligent  and 
competent  to  judge  for  themselves.— Washington  Post. 
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PROMOTING  PRODUCER-CONSUMER 
OWNERSHIP 

After  considerable  effort  I  induced  Colonel  Henry  M.  Byllesby, 
of  Chicago  *  *  *  an  authority  on  Public  Utilities,  to  tell  me  about 
them.  Among  other  things  he  said : 

Public  utilities  are  now  successfully  recovering  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  brought  on  by  the  war;  they  have  experienced  their  dark  days 
and  the  light  of  dawn  is  now  on  the  horizon.  I  am  thoroughly  opti¬ 
mistic.  Electric,  gas  and  street  railway  companies  of  the  United 
States  are  emerging  from  the  war  period  occupying  a  quite  different 
position  in  the  public  mind  than  in  1914.  Recognition  of  their  great 
value  to  society,  of  their  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  the  private  corpora¬ 
tions  that  built  them  up,  and  that  true  public  interest  requires  fair, 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  consideration,  has  displaced  a  widespread 
lack  of  appreciation  and  magnified  opinions  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  public  ownership  and  operation.  *  *  * 

Materially  helping  the  development  of  a  better  sentiment  toward 
utilities  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is  the  democratization  of 
ownership  known  as  the  “  customer  ownership  movement.”  This 
work,  in  which  my  own  organization  was  a  pioneer,  has  been  going 
forward  steadily  during  the  past  five  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
foremost  utility  companies  now  encourage  their  consuming  public  to 
invest  directly  in  their  dividend  bearing  (or  equity)  securities.  The 
effort  has  been  to  obtain  a  wide  distribution  of  small  blocks  of  stock ; 
to  create  the  largest  possible  number  of  shareholders  among  the 
local  public,  and  thus  to  bring  about  actual  popular  ownership  and 
distribution  of  earnings,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  benefits 
of  responsible  and  efficient  property  administration.  To  encourage 
participation  by  wage  earners,  simple  plans  for  investing  by  small 
monthly  payments  have  been  devised  and  have  met  with  a  decided 
measure  of  success.  *  *  *  A  successful  utility  company  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  institution,  requiring  a  constant  inflow  of  new  capital  for 
improvements  and  extensions.  Its  financing  is  never  completed.  *  *  * 

The  success  which  has  attended  customer  ownership  efforts  is 
indicated  by  the  record  of  results  at  the  Byllesby  electric  and  gas 
properties.  In  1915  these  properties  had  practically  no  local  share¬ 
holders.  To-day  not  less  than  20,000  of  the  citizens  whom  they  serve 
own  their  preferred  stock  and  share  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,000,000 
in  the  distribution  of  annual  dividends.  Approximately  $14,500  000 
par  value  of  such  preferred  stock  has  been  distributed  in  upwards 
of  25,000  separate  sales,  the  average  holding  being  about  seven 
shares.  *  *  *  We  find  everywhere  that  the  public  has  a  far  better 
understanding  of  utility  problems  and  a  much  keener  realization  of 
their  necessities  than  before  the  war.  State  utility  commissioners 
now  have  public  sentiment  behind  them  in  endeavoring  to  give  the 
utilities  a  square  deal,  and  thereby  enable  the  latter  to  contribute 
their  full  share  towards  industrial  and  community  development. — 
Melvin  J.  Woodworth  in  The  Spur. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


THE  SOUTH  WILL  AGAIN  BECOME  PROTECTION’S 

STRONGHOLD 

In  1880  General  Robert  Patterson,  of  Georgia,  a  Con¬ 
federate  veteran,  wrote  to  Congressman  W.  D.  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania  (better  known  as  “Pig-Iron  Kelley”),  a  letter 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken:  “There  is  no 
state  in  this  country  more  interested  in  Protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  than  Georgia.  Next  to  Georgia  come  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Tennessee,  with  cotton,  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  a  good  climate  and  water-power  suf¬ 
ficient  to  run  any  amount  of  machinery.  The  child  is  born 
who  will  five  to  see  these  three  great  states  competing  with 
Pennsylvania  in  manufacturing,  and  their  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  home  industry.  I 
remember  when  southern  men  were  the  champions  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  American  products.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
father  of  Democracy,  never  wore  a  garment  not  made  of 
American  materials  and  by  American  hands.  I  mention  the 
democracy  of  Jefferson  because  you  were  then  a  Democrat. 
I  am  still  one  and  expect  to  die  in  that  faith,  but  I  am  no 
free  trader.” 

As  outlined  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  was  no  real 
tariff  question  in  this  country  until  about  1830.  The  leading 
men  of  all  parts  of  the  country  were  for  Protection,  the 
southern  leaders  being  particularly  strong  in  its  favor,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Calhoun,  Clay  and  such  giants  of  the  early  days.  For  reasons 
given  earlier  in  this  book,  about  1830  the  slave-holding  states 
began  to  grow  away  from  Protection,  so  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  generation  preceding  the  Civil  War.  The  Confed¬ 
eracy  was  defeated  largely  because  it  had  for  so  many  years 
overestimated  the  importance  of  the  article  desired  and 
underestimated  the  value  of  the  art  by  which  it  could  always 
be  secured.  It  was  satisfied  to  buy  elsewhere  what  it  should 
have  worked  to  become  able  to  make  for  itself. 
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PROTECTION  OUR  PROPER  PERMANENT  POLICY 


Since  the  Civil  War  the  negro  question  and  the  not  un¬ 
natural  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  “lost  cause”  kept  silent 
many  men  and  women  who  knew  that  Protection  was  needed 
for  the  real  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  the  Spanish  War,  in 
which  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  worn  the  gray  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  worn 
the  blue,  brought  to  each  better  understanding  of  and  in¬ 
creased  respect  for  the  other,  and  inspired  in  both  enhanced 
devotion  to  the  Great  Republic.  In  the  World  War,  at  the 
call  of  a  southern-born  President,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Sunny  South  again  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
northern  brethren  and  sisters.  And  in  Flanders  Fields  the 
blood  of  southern  heroes  was  shed  as  freely  and  as  gladly  for 
the  honor  of  the  nation  was  that  of  men  from  the  East  or 
the  West  or  the  North. 

Nationalism  has  superseded  sectionalism  as  the  patriotic 
ideal  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  Protection  being  fundamen¬ 
tally  an  ardent  expression  of  nationalism,  it  is  natural  that 
protection  sentiment  should  be  growing  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Enlightened  selfishness  joined  to  love  of  country 
will  make  a  protectionist  of  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman. 


The  great  problem  in  the  industrial  world  is  to  modify  the  radical 
views  entertained  by  the  extremists  of  both  capital  and  labor  and 
get  both  these  great  forces  to  realize  that  their  interests  are  identical. 
The  laborer  must  learn  that  he  can’t  obtain  gains  by  force  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  capitalist  cannot  say 
that  he  can  conduct  his  business  just  as  he  likes  without  regard  to 
human  welfare.  *  *  * 

Labor  ought  not  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  so  much  pig  iron  or 
steel.  Any  man  who  buys  it  is  under  every  obligation  to  consider  its 
welfare.  The  workers  have  hearts  and  souls  that  cannot  be  handled 
as  just  that  much  raw  material.  The  worker  must  learn  that  he  has 
to  obey  the  fundamental  economic  law  of  the  universe.  When  he 
fails  to  do  his  best  he  is  restricting  his  own  share  of  the  product. 
And  workers  should  not  be  jealous  of  those  who  earn  high  pay 
through  superior  efficiency.  Such  people  give  far  more  than  they  get. 
No  element  can  prosper  unless  the  whole  community  prospers.  The 
whole  community  prospers  only  when  everyone  does  his  best  and 
when  all  elements  co-operate  in  thoroughgoing  harmony.  Class 
warfare  is  community  suicide. — Edgar  C.  Snyder,  Editor,  National 
Hotel  and  Travel  Gazette. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  SOUTHERN  VIEW 


Practical  economics  is  the  master  of  historical  tradition.  Men 
do  not  vote  themselves  into  ruin  if  they  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Vast,  therefore,  as  has  been  the  influence  of  manufacturing  in  the 
South  on  that  section’s  view  of  free-trade,  there  was  never  any  real 
reason  to  expect  a  formidable  vote  in  favor  of  protection  until  some 
situation  arose  which  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  of  a  doubt 
the  value  of  protection  to  agricultural  interests.  The  peanut  is 
doing  so. 

But  the  practical  question  arises  at  once  as  to  what  is  the  value 
of  having  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  pledge  themselves  to 
support  a  protective  tariff  on  peanuts  if  they  are  not  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  the  protective  tariff  in  general.  No  Congress  is  going 
to  simply  protect  peanuts  and  ignore  other  equally  important  indus¬ 
tries  which  are  just  as  vitally  in  need  of  protection.  To  promise  to 
workiin  Congress  for  protection  for  peanuts  while  at  the  same  time 
dedicated  to  opposition  of  all  other  protective  tariff  bills  is  simply  to 
give  notice  in  advance  that  the  fight  is  going  to  be  a  losing  one.  South¬ 
ern  farmers  are  not  interested  in  that.  They  are  interested  in  making 
a  living. 

We  regard  the  situation  as  of  fundamental  economic  and  political 
importance.  It  means  that  there  must  come  into  existence  a  whole 
galaxy  of  protection  Democrats,  or  that  whole  sections  of  the  South 
will  turn  to  the  Republican  party  for  relief .  In  other  words,  the  march 
of  events  has  made  the  old  fighting  ground  of  the  two  parties  unten¬ 
able.  Protection  sentiment  is  being  nationalized.  It  was  always, 
in  fact,  American  policy  rather  than  a  party  policy,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  Democrats  will  have  to  so  recognize  it.  Otherwise, 
they  will  be  repudiated  in  their  own  strongholds. 

The  right  of  an  American  producer  to  be  protected  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  against  8-cents-a-day  labor  in  the  East  is  a  real  and  a  national 
right.  It  is  not  in  any  respect,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  partisan  matter. 
It  is  a  theory  and  a  principle  to  which  voters  in  all  parties  should 
subscribe.  A  distinguished  American  engineer,  managing  a  large 
steel  plant  in  India,  stated  in  a  public  meeting  in  New  York  several 
years  ago  that  he  was  employing  about  8000  hands,  and  that  the 
average  pay,  including  even  skilled  workers,  was  between  7  and  8 
cents  per  day.  Agricultural  labor,  we  believe,  is  paid  even  less. 

We  see  in  this  whole  agitation  a  return  to  reason  and  the  dawning 
of  a  day  when  the  South,  inexorably  influenced  by  economic  law, 
will  take  its  stand  also  in  favor  of  the  fundamental  Americanism  of 
which  protection  is  an  exponent. — Manufacturers’  Record,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 
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THE  SOUTH’S  OPPORTUNITY 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  tariff  program  desired  by 
the  South  which  we  would  like  to  clear  up.  The  South  has  many 
Congressmen  of  the  same  political  faith  divided  on  a  tariff  policy; 
and  some  of  her  leaders,  especially  in  the  Senate,  are  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  a  protective  tariff  on  Southern  products  or  on  the  products 
of  any  other  section.  There  is  another  political  school  of  thought 
peculiar  to  the  South  which  favors  a  protective  tariff  on  products 
originating  in  their  district  or  section,  but  want  free  trade  on  all  other 
articles.  Such  representatives  in  Congress,  being  inconsistent,  of 
course,  will  have  little  influence  in  framing  a  new  tariff  bill;  and  it 
leaves  those  of  us  who  earnestly  desire  to  construct  a  tariff  measure 
that  will  best  serve  the  economic  interests  of  the  South  without  a 
credited  medium  for  ascertaining  Southern  views. 

Our  national  tariff  policy  was  settled  at  the  polls  on  November 
2nd,  and  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  chose  a  protective 
tariff.  We  are  willing  for  the  South  to  have  the  same  measure  of 
protection  on  her  products  that  is  given  every  other  section  provided 
they  want  it.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  we  give  the  South  an 
additional  opportunity  to  make  known  their  wants.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  frame  a  tariff  bill  that  will  prosper  America  as  a  whole ;  we  want 
the  new  legislation  free  from  selfishness,  prejudice,  sectionalism  or 
partisanship,  and  we  appeal  to  all  patriotic  citizens  to  aid  in  making 
this  policy  unanimous.  We  recognize  the  Southern  Tariff  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  organization  capable  of  understanding  Southern  problems 
and  of  correctly  interpreting  Southern  thought,  and  we  will  listen 
attentively  to  what  it  has  to  say. — Joseph  W.  Fordney,  Chairman 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


The  drama  of  the  Revolution  opened  in  New  England,  culminated 
in  New  York,  and  closed  in  Virginia.  It  was  a  happy  fortune  that  the 
three  colonies  which  represented  the  various  territorial  sections  of 
the  settled  continent  were  each,  in  turn,  the  chief  seat  of  war.  The 
common  sacrifice,  the  common  struggle,  the  common  triumph,  tended 
to  weld  them  locally,  politically  and  morally  together.  Doubtless 
there  were  conflicts  of  provincial  pride  and  jealousy  and  suspicion.  In 
every  great  crisis  of  the  war,  however,  there  was  a  common  impulse 
and  devotion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  continent  obliterated  provincial 
lines.  *  *  *  The  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  from  the  mountains  an¬ 
swered  that  of  James  Otis  by  the  sea.  Paul  Revere’s  lantern  shone 
along  through  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  flashed  along  the  cliffs 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  scattering  volley  of  Lexington  green  swelled  to 
the  triumphant  thunder  of  Saratoga,  and  the  reverberation  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  falling  arms  in  New  York  shook  those  of  Cornwallis  in 
Virginia  from  his  hands.  *  *  *  The  union  of  the  colonies  to 
secure  liberty  foretold  the  union  of  the  states  to  maintain  it,  and 
wherever  we  stand  on  Revolutionary  fields,  or  inhale  the  sweetness 
of  Revolutionary  memories,  we  tread  the  ground  and  breathe  the 
air  of  invincible  national  union. — George  William  Curtis. 
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CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  ADVOCATED 
PROTECTION  IN  1887 

Mindful  of  both  the  ancient  and  modem  prejudice  of  the  South 
against  the  doctrine  of  protecting  home  industries  by  duties  on  foreign 
products,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  present  some  of  the  arguments 
used  by  those  of  us  who  favor  a  protective  tariff.  Hitherto  the  people 
of  Texas  have  heard  but  one  side  of  the  tariff  question.  The  free 
traders  have  had  the  field  to  themselves.  An  earnest  desire  to  lessen 
the  fund  of  misinformation  will  account  for  this  treatise.  *  *  * 
Whenever  manufacturing  enterprises  have  gained  a  foothold  in 
the  Southern  States,  right  there  will  be  found  a  community  of  pro¬ 
tectionists.  Every  factory,  mill,  foundry,  furnace,  or  kindred  estab¬ 
lishment  brings  together  a  working  and  wage  earning  population. 
These  people  must  be  fed,  housed  and  supplied  with  the  necessities 
of  life.  *  *  * 

Artisan  populations  are  drawn  from  the  surrounding  farms.  It  is 
so  in  Columbia,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Knoxville  and  every 
manufacturing  city  in  the  South.  Every  time  a  hand  leaves  the  farm 
and  goes  into  a  factory,  farm  production  is  lessened  to  that  extent. 
Wages  from  a  new  source  are  drawn  to  pay  other  farmers  for  the 
supplies  of  the  new  consumer.  Those  who  formerly  helped  to  glut 
the  markets  with  farm  products,  after  going  to  the  factories  become 
consumers  and  sharpen  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  other  farmers. 
Hundreds  of  women  and  children,  who  before  were  a  burden  to  those 
on  whom  they  depended,  find  profitable  employment  and  are  better 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  necessities.  They  now  assist  and 
help  to  a  competence  those  whom  they  once  weighed  down.  In  this 
way  those  who  live  near  manufacturing  towns  discontinue  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  staple  agricultural  products,  such  as  com,  cotton  and  wheat. 
The  demand  for  the  smaller  farm  produce,  as  milk,  fruit,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  the  like,  causes  the  owners  of  land  to  sell  it  off  in 
small  parcels.  These  subdivisions  are  devoted  to  fruit,  dairy  and 
vegetable  productions.  The  lands,  as  well  as  their  owners,  step  out 
of  the  line  of  regular  farm  industry,  are  withdrawn  from  competition 
with  the  producers  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton.  Instead  of  helping 
in  the  unprofitable  work  of  overproduction,  they  in  turn  become 
dependent  upon  the  regular  farmer  for  their  supplies. 

Tn  the  meantime  lands  in  that  vicinity  increase  in  value,  and 
besides  the  better  markets  thus  brought  about  the  factory,  shop  or 
mill  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  man  on  the  farm.  Up  to  this  time, 
except  in  a  few  manufacturing  districts,  Southern  farmers  have 
enjoyed  few  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system.  *  *  * 

The  free-trade  element  in  the  South  is  living  on  tradition.  The 
one  great  duty  that  presents  itself  to  every  Southern  man  who  loves 
his  people  and  loves  his  country  is  to  strive  to  disarm  the  prejudices 
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of  the  olden  time.  The  building  up  and  development  that  have  so 
auspiciously  commenced  will  perish  in  the  atmosphere  of  free  trade. 
It  is  to  our  interest  that  the  American  policy  should  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Protective  duties  upon  ordinary  manufactures  of  cotton  so  high 
as  to  practically  exclude  foreign  goods  of  like  quality  have  doubled 
the  crop.  A  tobacco  duty  so  high  as  to  protect,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  burden  of  internal  revenue,  caused  the  crop  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  21,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Cotton  manufactures  were  first 
protected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern  States  at  their  request, 
and  the  planter  shared  only  an  incidental  benefit.  The  Government 
placed  protective  duties  on  tobacco  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  internal 
revenue  imports.  Other  Southern  crops  receive  no  protection. 

The  old  Southern  States  have  more  water  power  than  all  New 
England,  but  hostility  to  protection  has  until  quite  recently  kept  the 
cotton  mill  far  away  from  the  cotton  field.  Except  some  thousands 
of  bales  manufactured  at  home,  one  third  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  North,  the  other 
two-thirds  to  Europe.  The  producer  foots  the  larger  portion  of  the 
freight  bills,  while  the  profits  of  its  manufacture  are  pocketed  by 
other  people.  Suppose  we  discontinue  our  factious  supposition  and 
declare  for  protection,  how  long  before  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interests  would  be  gainers  by  the  change,  and  it  is  time  we  were 
learning  that  men  who  have  sense  enough  to  accumulate  money 
are  not  anxious  to  risk  it  among  those  who  are  eternally  threatening 
the  destruction  of  their  investments.  *  *  * 

It  behooves  us  to  continue  to  diversify  our  industries  and  cling 
to  the  system  that  encourages  a  profitable  interdependence  of  our 
citizens,  one  upon  another.  We  of  the  South  have  only  to  look  back 
to  the  dark  days  of  our  civil  war  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a 
people  being  able  to  live  at  home.  We  had  depended  upon  foreign 
nations  for  supplies;  the  North  upon  herself.  The  one  section  had 
stood  by  a  tariff  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  her  indus¬ 
tries;  the  other  had  not.  When  the  planters’  slaves  increased  and 
when  his  granaries  were  filled,  his  next  neighbor  was  not  prosperous ; 
but  when  the  factory  was  built  in  the  Northern  towns,  values  in¬ 
creased  in  all  the  neighborhood,  employment  was  given  to  idle  hands, 
and  money  was  put  into  empty  pockets.  The  staying  qualities  of 
their  prosperity  were  better  than  ours.  It  really  seems  odd  that  any 
Southerner  who  passed  through  the  deprivations  of  the  war  period 
should  need  persuasion  of  the  advantages  of  protection.  *  *  * 

For  two  generations  the  protective  tariff  has  been  the  hitching 
post  of  our  prejudice  and  on  this  subject  reason  knocks  in  vain  at  the 
door  of  our  understanding.  But  tolerance  of  free  thought  and  free 
speech  in  politics  is  yielding  in  a  degree  to  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  common  sense.  Many  and  many  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  arousing 
from  his  long,  long  sleep.  Hasten  the  day  when  the  men  who  lost 
in  1865  shall  become  participants  in  the  glorious  prosperity  that  lies 
just  in  sight  awaiting  the  triumphal  march  of  the  industrial  South.— 
C.  L.  Edwards,  Confederate  Soldier  from  Texas,  quoted  in  Southern 
Tariff  Advocate ,  Fort  Worth. 
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SOUTH’S  ECONOMIC  ISOLATION  ITS  GREAT 

MISFORTUNE 

I  am  a  Southern  man.  I  think  I  know  something  of  what  Southern 
people  think,  and  can  enter  into  sympathy  and  understanding  with 
Southern  people.  The  question  of  a  tariff  is  in  every  sense  a  national 
and  not  a  sectional  question,  whether  the  tariff  be  considered  from 
purely  a  revenue  point  of  view  or  from  the  protective  viewpoint 
alone,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  protection  of  the  American 
market  and  revenue  for  the  American  government. 

I  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue,  first,  so  arranged  that  it,  together  with 
the  indefatigable  energy  and  productive  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
the  American  business  man  and  American  laborer,  will  give  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  American  market  to  the  American  producer  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  of  all  necessaries  of  life.  The  American  governmental 
policy  will  never  be  so  framed  for  any  length  of  time  as  to  allow  the 
standard  of  living  and  welfare  of  the  American  workman  to  be 
lowered  to  the  standard  of  that  of  European  workmen,  and  certainly 
not  to  that  of  the  manual  laborer  or  factory  workman  of  Asia. 

The  American  workman  and  laborer  himself  will  never  support 
nor  submit  to  the  policy  which  will  result  n  lowering  his  standard 
of  living  and  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  education  and  recrea¬ 
tion  for  himself  and  his  family.  We  not  only  have  the  highest-priced 
labor,  but  the  most  productive  labor  known  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  We  will  maintain  the  high  standard  of  wages,  the  high 
productivity  of  the  workman,  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  afford  him 
additional  means  and  assistance  for  his  health,  welfare  and  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth.  This  necessarily  means  that  while  protecting  him, 
the  laborer,  we  must  give  him  work  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  we  must 
maintain  the  American  market  first  for  American  products  and  for 
American  employers  of  labor. — U.  S.  Senator  Albert  B.  Fall  of  New 
Mexico,  at  Southern  Tariff  Congress,  New  Orleans,  October,  1920. 


JOY  OF  LIVING 

One  man  finds  every  day  of  his  life  a  drama ;  each  hour  bristles 
with  stimulating  incident  and  reaction,  because  he  is  hard  at  work 
and — when  the  right  hour  strikes — hard  at  play,  finding  his  golf 
game  or  whatever  it  may  be  the  more  enjoyable  because  he  has 
earned  it.  Another  man  complains  that  his  existence  is  stupid  and 
tepid  beyond  endurance,  and  that  is  because  he  is  asking  the  world 
of  the  senses  to  give  him  everything  and  is  not  seeking  to  serve 
with  all  his  might  those  who  need  his  aid  and  are  carrying  a  burden 
that  he  might  immeasurably  lighten. 

Depend  on  it,  those  who  are  constantly  looking  for  fun  will  fail 
to  find  it,  and  those  who  think  of  duty  in  the  first  place  and  pleasure 
in  the  second  are  far  likelier  to  discover  the  joy  of  living  and  learn 
that  every  day  provides  adventure  and  romance  for  those  who  have 
the  temperament  to  feel  and  the  eye  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  the  earth. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
TARIFF  ASSOCIATION 

It  shall  be  the  further  purpose  of  this  organization  to  make  the 
Southern  farmer  a  better  plowman,  a  better  business  man,  and  a 
better  citizen.  The  Association  will  strive  to  become  a  capable  and 
acceptable  medium  for  distributing  knowledge,  extending  influence, 
multiplying  power  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  every  farmer  to 
himself  and  his  government. 

We  recognize  that  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  prosperity  and  that 
government  is  an  institution  for  enlarging  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  persons  and  property  and  of  encouraging  human  activities. 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  advance  the  material  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  all  the  people,  to  protect  the  interests  and  to  make  secure 
the  importance  of  those  engaged  in  productive  pursuits  and  to  other¬ 
wise  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  producers  of  raw  material. 

No  person  can  be  a  good  citizen  until  he  has  proper  and  adequate 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  schools  and  churches,  and  to  make 
the  facilities  available  and  efficient  is  the  first  responsibility  of  organ¬ 
ized  society.  It  is  our  primary  purpose  to  aid  in  placing  a  home  in  easy 
reach  of  every  citizen  and  to  encourage  all  influences  that  contribute 
toward  maintaining  it  in  comfort  and  happiness.  We  will  likewise 
dispute  every  evil  that  undermines  the  national,  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  home.  *  *  *  We  favor  a  reasonable  wage  to  capital 
and  labor  engaged  in  manufacturing.  We  favor  hours  of  toil  and 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  factory  that  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  farm  but  we  are  opposed  to  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
factory.  *  *  * 

We  consider  economy  and  efficiency  of  paramount  importance  in 
our  transportation  system  and  favor  improved  highways,  railroads 
and  transportation  facilities  that  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  market 
quickly  and  cheaply.  We  favor  a  fair  wage  to  both  capital  and  labor 
engaged  in  transportation  and  such  hours  of  service  and  conditions  of 
labor  as  compare  favorably  with  those  on  the  farm.  *  *  * 

We  deny  the  right,  question  the  policy  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
government  fixing  the  price  of  labor,  products  or  property  in  time  of 
peace.  The  authority  to  increase  carries  with  it  the  authority  to 
decrease  prices  and  it  is  not  a  function  of  government  to  arbitrate 
disputes  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  confiscate  property  or  produce 
or  to  transfer  wealth  from  one  class  of  people  to  another.  Such  power 
invested  in  government  deprives  men  and  property  of  their  inalienable 
rights.  Our  government  guarantees  every  man  human  rights  but 
owes  no  man  a  living  and  ought  not  to  guarantee  profits  to  any  one 
class  without  giving  equal  advantage  to  all  classes. 

We  consider  the  greed  of  classes,  the  fury  of  majorities  and  the 
intolerance  of  factions  when  exercised  through  legislative,  executive 
or  judicial  branches  of  government  capable  of  producing  contempt, 
disorder  and  anarchy.  We  condemn  the  efforts  of  any  one  class  or 
classes  to  secure  privileges  from  government  as  unjust  and  un- 
American. 
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OUR  NATION’S  BEST  ASSET  IS  HER  MEN 

AND  WOMEN 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  practically,  to  my  mind  is  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Many  men  have  left  the  farms  to  migrate  to 
the  city.  No  one  who  is  a  planter  of  any  great  commodities,  as  I 
have  been  for  nearly  40  years,  can  fail  to  realize  what  a  terrific  prob¬ 
lem  the  labor  problem  is.  No  man  who  thinks  can  afford  to  pay  the 
present  high  cost  of  labor  to  raise  corn,  cotton,  rice,  cane  or  any  of 
those  commodities  that  are  so  necessary,  because  if  he  checks  up 
his  books  he  will  realize  that  the  more  he  raises  the  worse  off  he  is 
under  these  conditions.  We  are  where  we  are  not  facing  a  theory. 
We  are  right  up,  face  to  face,  with  actual  conditions,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  we  are  face  to  face  with  these  conditions  with 
extremely  little  sympathy  from  those  who  ought  to  realize  that  the 
plea  has  been  made  to  the  producers:  “Go  the  limit  and  produce 
all  you  can,”  which  has  been  done  everywhere.  *  *  * 

My  judgment  is  that  a  common-sense,  determined  effort  should 
be  made  along  the  lines  of  absolute  insistence  that  every  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  Senator  make  a  thorough  study  and  come  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  asset  that  we  of  the  United  States 
have  are  our  men  and  women,  and  especially  our  rural  men  and 
women.  We  should  work  earnestly  to  map  out  a  plan  by  which 
every  man  who  tills  the  soil,  who  raises  those  things  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world,  including,  of  course,  our  livestock,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  cattle,  should  be  where  he  is  not  hit  below  the  belt.— 
Governor  John  M.  Parker,  New  Orleans. 


In  the  long  fight  for  righteousness  the  watchword  for  all  of  us  is : 
Spend  and  be  spent.  It  is  of  little  matter  whether  any  one  man  fails 
or  succeeds ;  but  the  cause  shall  not  fail,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  man¬ 
kind.  We,  here  in  America,  hold  in  our  hands  the  hope  of  the  world, 
the  fate  of  the  coming  years;  and  shame  and  disgrace  will  be  ours 
if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of  high  resolve  is  dimmed,  if  we  trail  in  the 
dust  the  golden  hopes  of  men.  *  *  * 

To  turn  this  government  either  into  government  by  plutocracy  or 
government  by  a  mob  would  be  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  lament¬ 
able  failures  of  the  world  that  is  dead.  We  stand  against  all  tyranny, 
by  the  few  or  by  the  many.  *  *  *  Surely  this  is  a  noble  ideal,  an 
ideal  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  strive,  an  ideal  for  which  at  need 
it  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  much ;  for  our  ideal  is  the  rule  of  all 
the  people  in  a  spirit  of  friendliest  brotherhood  toward  each  other 
and  every  one  of  the  people. — Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  1912. 


It  is  believed  that  more  successful  business  men  will  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  at  least  part  of  their  time  to  public  affairs.  *  *  * 
Lieutenant-Governor  Davidson,  of  Texas,  gives  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  wholesome  “  discoveries  ”  made  in 
recent  state  campaigns. — Joe  Chappie’s  National  Magazine,  Boston. 
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HARDING’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH 

Speaking  in  no  sense  as  a  political  partisan,  I  want  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  movement  which  the  Southern  Tariff  Congress 
has  been  called  to  consider  and  to  further  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  its  relation  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  South  which 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  last  century. 

I  need  not  advert  to  the  conditions  which  directed  the  movement 
of  eager,  adventurous,  pioneering  spirits  to  the  West  and  the  North 
from  the  East — where  were  the  seats  of  over-populated  centers  and 
where  swung  inward  the  welcoming  gates  of  the  Republic  to  those 
from  other  lands  seeking  the  opportunities  of  citizenship  and  the 
opportunities  of  our  free  institutions — rather  than  to  the  South, 
where  equal  or  superior  natural  resources  and  climatic  and  living 
conditions  existed  in  limitless  supply.  *  *  * 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  South  is  ready  to  offer  greater  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  homeseeker  and  the  adventurous  soldier  in  the  war  for 
existence  than  any  other  section  of  our  country  can  now  present. 
Every  variety  of  soil,  a  climate  which  invites  agriculture  in  many  forms 
all  through  the  year,  valleys  and  rivers  and  plains  and  mountains, 
mineral  deposits  of  many  kinds  and  in  great  store,  oil  and  gas  in 
apparently  limitless  supply,  great  stretches  of  land  awaiting  settle¬ 
ment  and  efficient  use,  a  great  domain  of  lands  easily  and  cheaply 
reclaimable,  wonderfully  placed  with  reference  to  its  transportation 
by  rail,  by  river  and  by  ocean  routes,  close  to  the  canal  which  connects 
the  great  oceans,  and  in  an  unsurpassed  position  to  reach  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,  here  is  a  very  empire  of  riches  for  the  develop¬ 
ing  touch  of  human  enterprise  and  to  furnish  homes  and  employment 
to  many  millions.  One  cannot  consider  these  things  without  having 
open  before  him  a  vision  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  magnificent 
possibilities. 

I  have  noted  with  great  interest  and  sympathy  the  progress  of 
the  South  in  the  past  few  years.  I  have  found  myself  in  agreement 
somewhat  with  the  Southern  statesman  who  predicted  that  the  South 
would  sometime  erect  a  monument  to  the  boll  weevil  which  had 
forced  the  Southern  planters  to  a  study  of  their  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  diversity  of  products 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  Cotton  is  still  King,  but  its  reign  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  vastly  increasing  importance  of  other  products  of  the 
South,  no  less  in  demand,  and  other  industries  which  are  springing  up. 

What  the  South  needs  now  in  its  effort  to  realize  the  vision  which 
I  have  feebly  attempted  to  suggest  and  which  must  be  in  the  mind, 
if  not  in  the  eye,  of  every  forward-looking  Southerner,  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  substitution  of  a  broad  national  outlook  for  the  sectional 
feeling  which  has  to  some  extent  isolated  her  people  and  hindered 
their  participation  in  the  march  of  economic  progress.  They  must 
hold  fast  to  the  best  of  their  old  civilization,  their  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  but  seek  also  to  unite  with  them  the  best  afforded  by  the 
examples  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  sisterhood  of  states. — Letter  to 
the  Southern  Tariff  Congress,  New  Orleans,  October,  1920. 
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PROTECTION  IS  AN  ECONOMIC  GYROSCOPE 

These  two  charts  represent  relative  movements  of  price  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  two  groups  of  mineral  industries,  protected  and  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  prices  of  finished  products  from  these  raw  materials. 
These  charts  are  composites  of  price  and  production  movements, 

TEN  UNPROTECTED  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  TWELVE  YEARS 
1908 - 1920 


the  ratios  being  computed  in  units  of  price,  production,  quantity  and 
time  peculiar  to  each  industry  in  question,  the  ratios  for  the  same 
period  then  being  co-related.  IlSiSIl 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  price  falls,  production  falls  with  it  until 
at  the  low  point  of  the  price  there  is  a  flat  level  of  theoretical  non¬ 
production,  which  in  some  industries  is  actual  non-production  and 

TEN  PROTECTED  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES 
OVER  A  PERIOD  Of  TWELVE  YEARS 
1908  1020 


in  others  is  a  minimum  of  production.  When  this  flat  level  of  low 
production  is  continued  for  a  long  enough  time,  price  immediately 
starts  upward.  Production  is  stimulated  thereby  until,  at  the  high 
point  of  price,  which  may  represent  profiteering  to  the  producer, 
price  is  speedily  overtopped  by  production ;  stimulated  by  these  high 
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prices  and  there  is  great  over-production.  Price  then  starts  rapidly 
down;  production  follows  it  until  the  low  point  of  price  is  again 
reached;  another  flat  level  of  non-production,  when  price  starts 
back  up  and  there  is  another  big  angle  which  represents  excessive 
prices  for  the  materials  and  large  over-production,  followed  by  rapid 
cut  of  price,  diminution  in  production  until  another  low  point  in 
the  industry  is  reached,  which  represents  bankruptcies  for  many 
operating  companies,  and  a  flat  level  of  non-production  which 
accelerates  another  upward  price  move. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  swing  of  prices  is  rapid  and  over  a 
wide  area,  and  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  any  one 
of  these  raw  materials  as  part  of  his  finished  product,  is  based  on 
the  top  price  range,  for  he  must  be  prepared  in  the  price  of  his  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  meet  a  cost  for  his  raw  material  represented  by  the 
possible  high  ranges  of  price.  For  example,  in  1918  when  the  price 
of  quicksilver,  one  of  the  metals  from  which  this  composite  chart 
was  made  up,  was  at  its  peak  of  high  price,  about  $100  per  flask, 
the  price  of  fulminate  of  mercury  caps,  into  which  goes  65  per  cent, 
of  mercury  produced,  was  $16.00  a  thousand.  Today  with  the  price 
of  quicksilver  at  the  low  point  on  the  chart  and  at  the  lowest  point 
seen  in  years,  $30.00  to  $35.00  a  flask,  the  price  of  fulminate  of 
mercury  caps  is  $18.00  a  thousand. 

It  will  be  noted  that  price  and  production  in  the  lower  chart 
follow  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  in  the  upper  chart,  but  with 
this  vital  difference:  The  industry  being  protected  from  extreme 
low  ranges  of  price  by  tariff,  the  price  does  not  drop  to  a  point  where 
there  is  widespread  bankruptcy  in  the  industry  and  where  the  price 
is  below  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore,  production  does  not 
fall  to  the  flat  level  of  non-production  shown  in  the  unprotected 
mineral  industries. 

Similarly,  as  there  is  no  flat  level  of  non-production,  there  is  no 
rapid  stimulation  of  price  which  forces  production  up  to  a  point  of 
over-production.  The  important  thing  to  the  consumer  is  that  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  on  which  the  manufacturer  bases  the  cost 
of  his  finished  product  is  at  a  much  lower  top  range  of  probable  price 
than  is  possible  under  the  unprotected  industries.  Tariff  in  short 
has  acted  as  a  huge  economic  gyroscope  in  maintaining  a  smooth 
running-level  in  the  price  and  production  movement  in  the  industry 
so  protected. — Herbert  Wilson  Smith,  Chief  Division  of  Mineral 
Tariffs,  The  American  Mining  Congress. 


In  the  last  of  the  fighting,  half  of  the  shells  used  were  designed 
to  distribute  poison  gases,  while  floods  of  noxious  vapors  were 
launched  by  means  altogether  independent  of  artillery.  Chemical 
defense  against  these  substances  had  become  a  first  essential.  *  *  * 
If  we  lose  our  new  dye  industry,  we  must  either  remain  armed  to  the 
teeth  or  accept  the  certainty  that  we  cannot  resist  an  attack  by  any 
dye-making  country. — American  Dyes  Institute. 
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THE  NON-PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  SYSTEM  IS 
UNSOUND  EVEN  THEORETICALLY 

Some  very  good  people,  part  of  them  quasi-protection¬ 
ists,  honestly  think  that  what  they  mistakenly  call  “free 
trade”  is  desirable  but  unattainable,  that  it  would  work 
well  if  it  were  practicable  to  get  it.  This  chapter  is  to 
show  that  that  is  a  mistaken  idea. 

Let  us  begin  by  saying  that,  as  probably  all  thoughtful 
people  will  agree,  the  very  fact  that  the  non-protective 
tariff  system  has  never  worked  well  where  tried,  as  the 
United  Kingdom  after  over  seventy  years  of  trial  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand,  is  the  very  best  evidence  that  it  is  not 
sound  theoretically;  because,  as  every  one  knows,  all  good 
practice  is  based  on  sound  theory,  dimly  or  clearly  appre¬ 
hended.  “The  proof  of  the  puddin’  is  in  the  eatin’.” 

The  late  United  States  Senator  Frye  used  to  delight  in 
telling  about  his  inviting  a  noted  scientist  to  go  fishing  with 
him  “up  in  Maine.”  As  an  inducement,  he  promised  the 
scientist  to  show  him  where  to  catch  brook  trout  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length.  “But,”  objected  the  scientist,  “I  am  just  com¬ 
pleting  a  book  in  which  I  prove  conclusively  that  a  brook 
trout  cannot  be  over  half  that  length.”  To  which  the 
senator  answered  genially,  “Come  and  see  for  yourself.” 
Within  a  week  after  reaching  Maine  the  scientist  had  landed 
a  brook  trout  whose  size  dumfounded  him.  After  examining 
it  very  carefully,  he  said  to  the  senator  ruefully,  “My  book 
will  not  be  published.  The  theories  of  a  lifetime  have  been 
kicked  to  death  by  one  indisputable  fact.”  Let  us  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to 'examine  some  of  the  specific  fallacies  of  the  non- 
protective  tariff  system,  the  system  of  a  tariff  “for  revenue 
only,”  as  a  theory. 

NON-PBOTECTIVE  TABIEFS  OBSTKUCT  NOBMAL  TEADE 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  numerous 
fallacies  of  the  non-protective  tariff  system,  as  exemplified 
in  the  long  experience  of  the  British  people,  is  that  it  works 
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against  normal  trade,  while  it  promotes  abnormal  (and 
therefore  ultimately  losing)  trade. 

Normal  trade  is  in  complementary  things  not  in  com¬ 
peting  things.  We  usually  exchange  things  of  which  we 
have  a  surplus*  for  things  that  we  lack  and  want.  Two 
small  boys  might  find  innocent  fun  in  swapping  similar 
jack-knives,  but  it  would  never  occur  even  to  their  childish 
minds  that  such  an  exchange,  made  in  sport,  could  be 
properly  called  “Business.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of 
the  boys  had  two  good  knives  while  the  other  boy  had 
two  good  tops,  and  if  each  boy  needed  and  wanted  only  one 
good  knife  and  one  good  top,  they  could  find  both  pleasure 
and  mutual  profit  in  exchanging,  on  some  equitable  basis,  one 
top  for  one  knife.  That  would  illustrate  normal  trade, 
which,  barring  undue  extravagance,  is  always  mutually 
agreeable  and  continuingly  profitable  to  both  parties. 

This  normal  kind  of  trade  the  non-protective  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  discourages.  That  system  says  to  the  foreign  producer 
of  things  that  are  not  produced  in  the  homeland,  but  are 
needed  by  the  home  people,  “At  our  custom  house  we  will 
charge  you  a  price  for  admission  into  this  country  for  your 
products.  We  levy  a  tariff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue 
for  our  government.  By  charging  you  a  duty  at  the  cus¬ 
tom  house,  our  government  gets  revenue  and  the  people  get 
nothing  else.  We  do  not  believe  in  giving  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers  any  advantage  in  our  home  market  over  foreign 
producers  selling  in  that  market.  So  we  have  adopted  the 
system  of  levying  duties  on  non-competing  articles.” 

“Of  course,”  answer  the  foreign  producers  of  non-com¬ 
peting  articles,  “it  makes  no  difference  to  us.  Under  your 
system  we  can’t  lose,  but  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive  to 
your  own  people.  The  amount  collected  from  us  at  the  cus¬ 
tom  house  we  add  to  the  price  of  the  article  and  your  people 
pay  at  least  that  much  more  than  they  need  to  pay  for  our 
articles.  If  we  did  not  have  to  pay  this  duty  we  could  afford 
to  sell  to  your  people  that  much  cheaper  and  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  more  people  could  then  afford  to  buy  our 
goods  and  we  thus  would  have  a  larger  market  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  our  only  interest  in  the  matter,  aside  from 
good  will  toward  your  people  with  whom  we  have  long  done 
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business.”  “That  is  true,”  admit  the  proponents  of 
the  non-protective  tariff:  system,  “under  our  system  the 
tariff  is  an  undiluted  tax  on  the  consumer,  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  at  least,  being  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  But  we  are  determined  not  to  have  a  protective 
tariff,  and  this  is  the  only  alternative.  ’  ’ 

THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  PROMOTES  NORMAL  TRADE 

The  protective  tariff  system  takes  the  exactly  opposite 
view,  saying  to  foreign  producers  of  things  such  as  our 
home  people  need  and  want,  but  cannot  produce,  “Our 
people  are  entitled  to  get  such  things  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible,  because  most  of  them  have  become  the  necessities 
of  ordinary  life  and  should  be  available  to  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  our  people  and  as  plentifully  as  they  desire. 
So  we  shall  charge  you  no  import  duty  on  such  things. 
Bring  them  in  and  furnish  them  to  our  people  at  the  lowest 
practicable  price.  We  can  devise  ways  of  circumventing  the 
plans  of  any  company  or  country  that  takes  advantage  of 
our  people,  but  we  believe  that  you  will  be  wise  enough  not 
to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  use  any  of  these  weapons  of 
defense.  We  welcome  you  and  your  products  to  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  which  mil  be  yours  so  long  as  you  treat 
our  people  right.” 

But  to  countries  producing  articles  the  like  of  which  we 
produce,  or  can  soon  learn  to  produce,  economically  and  in 
quantity  to  supply  the  country’s  needs,  the  protective  tariff 
says,  “You  ask  an  unreasonable  thing.  You  ask  us  to  buy 
what  we  can  and  should  make  for  ourselves.  That  would 
not  be  wise  for  us,  nor  would  it  ultimately  be  good  for  you. 
Every  country  should  aim  to  be  as  nearly  self-sufficing  as 
possible.  That  enables  it  to  so  use  the  talents  of  its  people 
and  the  materials  that  it  owns  as  to  develop  the  highest  and 
best  possibilities  of  which  they  are  capable.  Ours  would 
not  continue  to  be  a  good  market  for  you  if  we  allowed  you 
to  sell  to  us  what  we  should  produce  for  ourselves.  It  is 
not  good  public  policy  for  you  or  for  us.  So  we  don’t  want 
you  to  bring  to  us  competing  articles,  produced  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  cannot  control.  From  experience  we  know 
that  no  outsider  can  be  depended  on  to  do  as  well  for  our 
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people  as  we  can  do  for  each  other.  If  you  should  succeed 
in  breaking  down  our  industries,  or  in  cutting  into  the  home 
market  so  much  as  to  render  home  production  so  uncertain 
as  to  become  uneconomic,  our  people  would  soon  find  living 
expenses  higher  through  your  overcharges. 

“If  our  country’s  financial  requirements  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  demand  it,  we  might  let  you  bring  in  some  of 
your  competing  goods,  but  we  would  feel  it  necessary 
and  right  to  charge  you  so  much  at  our  gates  as  would 
render  our  home  market  largely  secure  to  our  own  pro¬ 
ducers  on  farms  and  in  factories.  From  frequent  expe¬ 
riences  we  have  learned  the  folly  of  our  depending  on  a 
merely  ‘competitive’  tariff  either  to  afford  work  for  our  pro¬ 
ducers  or  cheaper  goods  for  our  consumers.  A  thoroughly 
protected  home  market  we  have  found  to  be  the  best 
guaranty  to  both  producers  and  consumers — who  are,  in 
fact,  the  same  people  and  their  families.  Amply  adequate 
protection  for  every  American  industry,  we  have  found,  is 
our  best  assurance  of  prosperity  in  peace  and  security 
in  war.” 

On  the  ground,  then,  of  promoting  normal  trade  and 
obstructing  abnormal  trade,  we  find  the  protective  tariff 
sound  theoretically  and  the  non-protective  tariff  unsound 
theoretically;  and  in  the  historical  section  of  this  book  this 
has  been  shown  to  be  true  practically. 

OPINION  OF  A  FINE  OLD  IRISH  JUDGE 

In  this  connection  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  an  old  but  still  excellent  book  entitled  Sophisms 
of  Free  Trade,  by  Sir  John  Barnard  Byles,  a  distinguished 
Irish  judge  of  the  nineteenth  century : 

There  are  some  few  countries  in  the  world  which  enjoy  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  production  of  particular  commodities,  such  as  the 
south  of  France  for  coals,  Cuba  for  sugar,  some  districts  of  England 
for  coals  and  iron.  But.  the  immeasurably  greater  portion  of  the 

surface  of  the  habitable  globe  consists  of  countries  moderately _ 

and  but  moderately  adapted  for  the  production  of  even  the  neces¬ 
saries  and  comforts  of  life,  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  These 
countries  can,  in  every  single  article  they  produce,  be  surpassed  and 
undersold  by  some  country  or  other. 

Put  the  case  of  such  a  country,  with  moderate  facilities  for  the 
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production  of  most  things,  with  extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
production  of  nothing.  It  can  grow  wheat,  but  not  so  cheaply  as 
Poland;  it  can  grow  wine,  but  not  so  cheaply  as  France  or  Spain; 
it  can  manufacture,  but  not  so  cheaply  as  England. 

First  imagine  that  country  under  a  system  of  protection  so 
strict  as  to  be  jealous,  and,  if  you  please,  injudicious.  The  nation 
cultivates  the  land  and  works  up  the  produce.  It  creates  wealth 
at  both  ends  of  the  exchange.  Its  manufactures  are  exchanged  for 
its  agricultural  products.  Native  industry  can  and  does  supply  it 
with  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  A  numerous  population 
may  be  employed,  fed,  clothed  and  lodged.  Industry  and  plenty 
reign.  All  this  may  be  and  is  done  under  great  natural  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  both  soil  and  climate.  Human  art  and  industry  triumph 
nevertheless  over  every  obstacle,  and  can  raise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  a  morass.  Foreign  trade 
will  in  the  end  be  introduced,  supplying  the  luxuries  and  carrying 
away  superfluities. 

Now  imagine  that  country  under  a  universal  system  of  Free 
Trade  and  unrestricted  imports.  Except  in  a  few  favored  spots  it 
cannot  grow  wheat,  for  Poland  will  be  able  to  undersell  it  not  only 
in  foreign  markets  but  in  its  own.  It  cannot  manufacture,  for  in 
cottons,  hardware,  w'oolens  and  other  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  England  can  undersell  it  abroad  and  at  home.  It  cannot 
grow  wine,  for  France  and  Spain  can  everywhere  undersell  it. 
Neither  can  it  continue  to  import  its  corn,  its  manufactures  or  its 
wine  from  abroad,  for  its  own  industry  being  superseded  and 
smothered,  it  has  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  It  becomes  then  in 
this  condition :  it  can  neither  grow  nor  make  for  itself,  nor  buy 
abroad.  It  goes  without;  or  if  not  entirely  without,  it  is  scantily 
and  wretchedly  supplied.  A  starving  and  ragged  population  derive 
a  wretched  and  precarious  existence  from  half-cultivated  land.  It 
has  neither  domestic  industry  nor  foreign  trade. 

With  a  generally  diffused  system  of  protection,  concentrating 
the  industry  of  each  country  on  its  own  soil  and  indigenous  ma¬ 
terials,  industry  flourishes,  wealth  increases,  population  multiplies 
throughout  the  globe.  But  without  such  artificial  regulations,  popu¬ 
lation,  industry  and  wealth  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate  and 
confine  themselves  to  certain  favored  spots.  There,  indeed,  they 
flourish,  but  over  the  vast  area  of  the  world  at  large  they  have  a 
tendency  to  dwindle  and  decay.  Protection,  instead  of  being,  as 
has  been  represented,  a  blight  on  universal  industry,  is  a  system  of 
universal  irrigation,  diffusing  industry  where  industry  would  other¬ 
wise  never  have  flowed  and  making  even  the  desert  rejoice. 

EXTRACTS  PROM  AMERY’s  1  < FALLACIES  OF  FREE  TRADE” 

In  1906,  L.  S.  Amery,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  England,  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
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patriots  ’  Club  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  The  Fundamental 
Fallacies  of  Free  Trade.  These  lectures  were  published  in 
book  form  and  may  be  secured  from  P.  S.  King  and  Son, 
Orchard  House,  London.  The  respective  titles  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  are:  The  Individualist  Fallacy,  The  Capitalist 
Fallacy,  The  Trade  Fallacy,  and  The  Free  Trade  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Free  Trade  History.  The  book  is  so  admirable 
that  one  is  tempted  to  quote  it  all;  but  the  limits  of  this 
book  permit  only  the  following  very  suggestive  extracts : 

Sixty  years  ago  Free  Trade  may  have  been  a  successful  practical 
policy,  at  any  rate  from  the  narrowly  commercial  point  of  view. 
We  may  even  admit  that  it  was  not  very  far  removed  from  being  a 
sound  policy.  But  Free  Trade  was  then,  as  it  was  in  Adam  Smith ’s 
time  seventy  years  before,  and  is  to-day,  fundamentally  unsound  as 
a  theory.  It  is  based  on  assumptions  contradicted  by  all  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  history,  by  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  by  the  structure  of 
human  society.  *  *  *  Its  logic,  its  psychology,  its  sociology,  its 
history,  are  all  equally  fallacious  and  unsound.  *  *  * 

What  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  is  that  the  Free  Trade  theory'  is 
neither  true,  nor  scientific,  nor  based  on  solid  facts,  nor  even  log¬ 
ically  derived  from  its  own  premises.  To  begin  with,  the  historical 
circumstances  attending  its  origin  are  such  as  to  cast  considerable 
suspicion  on  its  scientific  character.  Great  as  were  the  abilities  and 
insight  of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  no  one  could  hon¬ 
estly  describe  Adam  Smith  as  an  impartial  scientist.  He  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  partisan  and  an  advocate,  and  his  whole  work  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  political  controversy.  *  *  * 

The  striking  thing  about  the  orthodox  [“free  trade”]  analysis 
of  the  economic  process  is  that  it  is  wholly  an  analysis  of  industrial 
or  commercial  operations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  consistent  attempt  to  analyse  these  operations 
viewed  collectively  or  in  the  mass.  *  *  *  In  other  words,  their 
analysis  regarded  the  actions  of  men  as  unrelated  individuals  only, 
and  disregarded  their  aspect  as  the  actions  of  component  and  mutu¬ 
ally  interacting  elements  in  a  community  whether  large  or  small. 
This  would  not  have  signified  if  they  had  also  confined  their  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  their  analysis  to  individuals.  *  *  * 

These  conclusions  were  almost  invariably  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  economic  activities  and  interests  of  the  community  are 
simply  the  sum  of  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  individuals,  or 
at  least  that  what  is  true  of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other.  They 
entirely  ignored  the  vital  fact  that,  owing  to  the  interaction  of 
individuals  within  the  community,  the  activities  and  interests  of 
communities  have  a  quite  different  character  from  those  of  the 
individuals  composing  them.  *  *  * 
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INDIVIDUAL  INTERESTS  AND  PUBLIC  INTERESTS 

But  is  the  sum  of  individual  interests  really  identical  with  the 
public  interest  ?  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  sort  of 

way  it  is  the  individual  workman’s  interest  to  make  the  best  possible 
bargain  with  his  employer.  *  *  *  The  same  arguments  hold 
good  of  the  employer.  *  *  #  But  the  public  interest  in  industry 
does  not  lie  in  the  individual’s  profit — which  viewed  nationally  is 
a  mere  matter  of  transfer — but  in  the  total  production,  and  in  the 
efficiency  of  that  production,  upon  which  depends  the  em¬ 
ployment  and  well-being  of  its  citizens,  manufacturers  as  well 
as  workmen.  *  *  * 

Let  me  give  another  of  my  crude  instances :  A  wayfarer  meets  a 
highwayman  and  is  faced  with  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  “Your 
money  or  your  life.  ”  *  #  #  It  is  a  decision  which  he  is  much  more 
competent  to  make  than  any  public  authority.  He  has  done  the  best 
for  himself  and  has  benefited  by  saving  his  skin.  The  highway¬ 
man  has  also  gained.  *  *  *  On  lavssez  faire  principles  we  ought 
to  object  to  any  legislation  that  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  such 
a  mutually  beneficial  economic  transaction.  None  the  less  we  all 
agree  that  the  effective  suppression  of  highway  robbery  by  the  State 
is  a  benefit  to  wayfarers  and  to  the  public  generally.  *  *  * 

We  may  admit  that  the  legislature  cannot  determine  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  trader  at  any  one  moment  which  is  the  most  profitable 
market  for  him  to  buy  in — home,  Imperial,  or  foreign— nor  what 
goods  it  is  most  profitable  for  him  to  buy — raw  materials  or  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  But  that  does  not  make  it  impossible,  or  necessarily 
unwise,  for  the  State  to  impose  restrictive  or  preferential  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  trade  as  a  whole.  *  *  * 

For  instance,  the  central  and  supreme  factor  in  industry  and 
commerce  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  in  a  commer¬ 
cially  developed  community  is  exchange— buying  and  selling.  *  *  * 
But  from  the  national  point  of  view  exchange  is  purely  a  subordi¬ 
nate  adjustment  in  the  great  process  of  production  and  consumption, 
advantageous,  no  doubt,  but  yet  one  which  could  conceivably  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  altogether.  The  difference  between  the  two  points  of 
view  is  as  wide  as  that  between  the  Ptolemaic  conception  of  astron¬ 
omy,  which  makes  the  earth  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
the  Copernican  conception,  which  reduces  the  earth  to  its  proper 

place  in  the  solar  system.  *  *  * 

Capital,  with  the  orthodox  school,  is  the  great  engine  that  starts 
production,  is  the  great  storehouse  that  feeds  labor,  is  the  great 
reservoir  whose  capacity  limits  the  possibilities  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.  *  *  *  But  from  the  national  point  of  view 

capital  is  mainly,  as  it  were,  a  starting  and  lubricating  device  *  *  * 
which  gives  an  individual  power  to  summon  the  energies  and  tech¬ 
nical  activities  of  other  men  to  cooperate  under  the  guidance  of 
his  own  organizing  ability.  *  *  *  From  the  national  point  of 

view  the  real  capital  are  those  energies  and  technical  activities  and 
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the  organizing  ability,  together  with  the  existing  stock  of  materials 
and  buildings  in  the  country.  That  national  capital  grows  in  the 
main,  not  by  saving  but  by  exercising.  It  feeds  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed  alike,  not  from  any  fund  but  from  the  production  which  that 
exercise  creates.  The  capital  of  the  individual  is  accumulated 
wealth.  The  capital  of  the  community  is  the  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge,  acquired  skill  and  perfected  organization  of  its  citizens,  and 
the  full  development  through  them  of  all  the  productive  capacities 
of  its  territory.  *  *  * 

INDIVIDUAL  CAPITAL  AND  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  CONTRASTED 

The  fundamental  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  interest  of  the 
individual  necessarily  coincides  with  the  interests  of  the  community. 
The  source  of  the  error  is  the  narrow  and  short-sighted  individualism 
which  looks  upon  the  community  as  a  mere  numerical  aggregate  and 
not  as  a  dynamic  complex ;  which  forgets  that  a  summation  of  inter¬ 
acting  forces  or  of  conflicting  interests  is  not  the  same  thing  as  their 
resultant;  which  fails  to  realize  that  the  very  meaning  of  terms 
changes  when  applied  from  the  individual  to  the  community.  *  *  * 
By  making  the  factors  that  always  bulk  large  in  the  individual’s 
eyes — exchange,  capital,  wages,  profit — the  starting  point  of  his 
investigation  instead  of  the  factors  that  really  matter  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  point  of  view — the  natural  resources,  the  human  energies  and 
the  social  organization — it  took  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick 
and  condemned  itself  from  the  start  to  lasting  futility.  *  *  * 
This  distinction  between  capital  in  the  national  sense  and  in  the 
individual  sense  is  a  far-reaching  one.  The  two  are  essentially  dis¬ 
parate  in  character  and  obey  entirely  different  laws. 

The  individual  capital  is  the  result  of  saving,  and  grows  by 
saving  from  profits  or  by  credits  based  on  profits.  *  *'  *  The 
national  capital  grows  by  the  exercise  of  the  qualities  and  energies  of 
which  it  consists.  *  *  *  There  is  no  rigid  limit  to  the  rate1" of  its 
growth.  The  individual  capital  is  quantitatively  fixed  and  in¬ 
elastic;  it  can  be  applied  to  a  new  industry  only  in  so  far  as  its 
possessor  diverts  it  from  the  industry  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
employing  it.  The  national  capital  has  none  of  this  inelasticity. 
An  acquisition  of  knowledge,  an  improvement  in  morals,  a 
beneficial  law,  involve  no  corresponding  reduction  in  some  other 
form  of  knowledge,  no  abatement  of  the  moral  standard  in 
some  other  direction,  no  jettisoning  of  some  other  legisla¬ 
tive  achievement.  *  *  * 

WHERE  DID  GERMAN  CAPITAL  AND  POPULATION  COME  FROM  ? 

Look  at  the  capital  of  modern  industrial  Germany — immense,  if 
we  think  of  its  capital  in  the  national  sense,  very  respectable  and 
growing  enormously  if  we  refer  to  the  individual  or  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  meaning  of  the  term.  *  *  *  But  where  was  that  capital  a 
generation  ago?  It  certainly  was  not  in  Germany.  *  *  *  jjas 
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there,  then,  been  some  miraculous  increase  of  the  saving  tendency 
in  Germany?  Any  one  who  knows  will  tell  you  that  the  Germans, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  have  become  less  thrifty  as  their  prosperity 
increased.  Take  that  immense  body  of  sagacious  enterprise,  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  of  commercial  adaptability,  represented  in  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Germany.  Take  that  ever-growing 
skill,  efficiency  and  discipline  of  their  great  army  of  workmen.  Take 
the  whole  of  that  great  industrial  life  which  creates  so  deep  an  im¬ 
pression,  so  sincere  an  admiration,  and  so  profound  a  sense  of 
disquiet  in  any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Germany  of  to-day  with  that  of  even  twenty  years  ago.  From  what 
vacant,  plot  of  farming  land,  I  wonder,  has  all  that  capital,  that  im¬ 
mense  national  power,  been  diverted  by  the  German  tariff  ?  It  is  a 
plot  I  have  not  seen  in  my  wanderings  through  Germany.  What 
I  have  seen  is  a  country  where,  in  spite  of  light  soils  and  many 
other  disadvantages,  agriculture  has  steadily  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered  during  a  period  in  which  English  agriculture,  with  every 
natural  advantage  on  its  side,  has  steadily  declined.  *  *  * 

From  the  Free  Trade  point  of  view,  fostering  a  new  industry 
means  diverting  population  from  an  old  industry;  encouraging 
manufactures  necessitates  withdrawing  people  from  the  fields;  re¬ 
viving  agriculture  implies  emptying  the  towns  back  upon  the  land. 
From  the  constructive,  national  point  of  view,  fostering  a  new 
industry  means  creating  a  new  population  and  adding  a  new  market ; 
flourishing  manufactures  mean  a  growing  town  population,  and  an 
agricultural  population  growing  with  it,  in  virtue  of  the  increased 
market  offered  to  its  products ;  flourishing  agriculture  implies  busy 
factories  and  crowded  streets.  It  is  true  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
population  for  a  new  industry  must  come  from  the  old  industries. 
But  unless  the  portion  diverted  is  so  large  as  to  paralyze  the  old 
industries,  the  deficiency  will  almost  immediately  be  made  good. 
An  existing  orchard  is  not  permanently  diminished  by  taking  cut¬ 
tings  in  order  to  start  a  new  orchard.  *  *  * 

Barely  twenty-five  years  ago,  within  my  own  recollection, 
Cologne  still  stood  within  the  old  city  walls  that  had  marked  its 
confines  for  centuries.  To-day  those  confines  are  represented  by  a 
circular  boulevard  separating  the  inner  city  from  the  great  new  city 
which  has  sprung  up  beyond.  But  the  fields  and  vineyards  of  the 
Rhineland  have  not  been  deserted  to  fill  the  streets  of  the  new 
Cologne.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  many  another 
German  city,  are  a  new  people,  the  children  of  Bismarck’s  states¬ 
manship,  the  grandchildren  of  List’s  far-seeing  genius.  *  *  * 

WHAT  BRITISH  PROTECTIONISTS  PROPOSE,  AND  WHY 

All  that  we  propose  is  a  tariff  designed  to  change  the  character 
of  our  imports  and  exports  in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of  our 
home  production.  The  object  of  our  tariff  is  selection,  not  exclusion. 
It  will  be  framed  to  check  the  import  of  those  manufactured  goods 
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which  displace  home  industry,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  increase 
the  import  of  those  raw  materials  which  are  the  life  and  sustenance 
of  our  home  industry.  *  *  *  The  checking  of  a  particular  class  of 
imports  is  bound  to  result  in  the  stimulation  of  those  imports  on 
which  no  restriction  is  placed.*  *  * 

In  the  middle  ages  England  was  an  agricultural  and  pastoral 
country,  supporting  a  small  population  of  two  or  three  millions  and 
possessing  very  little  or  no  accumulated  wealth.  Her  one  great 
export  and  source  of  profit  was  the  export  of  wool,  which  was  sent 
over  to  be  worked  into  cloth  by  the  Flemings.  England  was  the 
Australia — without  the  gold — and  Flanders  the  England  of  those 
days.  Even  so,  the  actual  trade  of  buying  up  and  exporting  the  wool 
was  not  done,  as  a  rule,  by  Englishmen  or  in  English  ships.  It  was 
done  by  foreign  merchants,  “staplers,”  who  resided  in  England, 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
whose  headquarters  was  the  ‘  ‘  Steelyard  ’ J  in  London.  *  *  *  At  various 
times  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards, 
efforts  were  made  to  encourage  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool 
in  England  itself.  *  *  *  The  particular  form  taken  by  these  regula¬ 
tions  was  that  of  prohibition  by  heavy  duty  on  the  export  of  wool, 
combined  with  an  import  duty  against  the  bringing  in  of  woolen 
cloth.  *  *  *  They  kept  their  eyes  constantly  fixed,  not  on  the  volume 
of  foreign  trade,  but  on  the  employment  given  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  *  *  *  The  success  of  the  policy  was  inevitable.  The 
Flemings  were  at  one  and  the  same  moment  deprived  of  their  chief 
source  of  raw  material  and  shut  out  from  one  of  their  principal 
markets.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
employment,  capital  and  population  which  resulted  from  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  woolen  industry  in  England.  In  course  of  time,  too, 
even  the  foreign  trade  showed  an  enormous  expansion  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  home  industry  behind  it.  *  *  * 

Exactly  the  same  policy  of  prohibition  and  protection  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  foster  the  iron  industry.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Edward 
III,  the  export  of  iron  was  forbidden.  Edward  IV  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  ordinary  iron  goods.  *  *  *  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts  consistently  carried  on  this  policy.  From  1738  onwards, 
when  the  art  of  smelting  iron  with  coal  was  perfected,  the  British 
iron  industry  made  enormous  advance,  always  with  the  help  of  duties 
ranging  from  about  forty  per  cent,  up  to  several  hundred  per  cent. 
On  the  basis  of  the  two  great  primary  industries  of  wool  and  iron,  all 
the  other  trades  in  this  country  have  been  built  up.  Each  industry 
created  aptitudes  that  were  useful  for  other  industries;  each  pro¬ 
vided  capital  and  population  available  for  fresh  developments ;  each 
furnished  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  other.  *  *  *  The 

industries  fostered  by  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  were  the 
direct  creators  of  the  mechanical  skill  that  made  England  so  famous 
a  century  ago.  Without  the  flourishing  wool  and  cotton  industry, 
there  would  have  been  no  Cartwright  to  invent  the  power  loom  and 
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the  wool-combing  machine.  Without  the  mine  industry,  dependent 
on  a  protected  iron  industry,  there  would  have  been  no  Watt  or 
Stephenson.  The  steam-engine  would  no  doubt  have  been  invented 
some  day  or  other,  but  it  would  not  have  been  invented  when  it  was, 
nor  would  it  have  been  invented  and  developed  in  England,  *  *  * 

Contrary  to  current  assertions,  the  American  Revolution  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  directly  affected  by  the  tariff  legislation  of 
the  mother  country.  The  colonists  always  recognized  England ’s  right 
to  control  this  trade.  It  was  the  purely  revenue  taxes  on  stamps 
and  finally  on  tea  *  #  *  that  furnished  the  excuse  for  an  outbreak 
whose  causes  lay  deeper.  *  *  *  But  Cobden  and  his  fellows  knew 
nothing  of  history,  except  vague  misrepresentations  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  American  Revolution.  *  *  *  They  were  much  more  con¬ 

cerned  with  the  immediate  profits  of  their  class  than  with  the  future 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  NON-PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM  IS  SHORT-SIGHTEDLY  SELFISH 

Every  argument  advanced  for  the  non-protective  tariff 
shows  its  advocates  to  he  short-sighted  and  selfish.  As 
Amery  points  out  in  the  extracts  just  preceding,  they  base 
their  contentions  on  the  apparent  immediate  interests  of  the 
individual  and  not  on  the  real  interests  of  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  who  constitute  the  nation  and  to  promote  whose 
interests  tariff  laws  are  enacted.  Their  appeal  is  always  to 
the  petty  and  the  selfish  in  us,  never  to  the  large  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  us.  They  fail  to  see  that  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  all  the  people  lies  the  best  hope  of  promoting  the  just 
desires  of  each  of  the  people.  They  think  locally  and  sec- 
tionally,  never  nationally.  They  exhibit  the  shrewdness  of 
the  moment,  never  the  wisdom  of  the  morrow. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  England, 
which  had  developed  skill  in  weaving  woolen  cloth,  was  just 
beginning  to  develop  skill  in  weaving  cotton.  At  that  time 
the  calicoes  (so  named  from  Calcutta)  and  other  cotton 
products  of  India  were  far  more  beautiful  and  far  cheaper 
than  any  that  England  could  produce.  The  shrewdness  of 
the  non-protectionist  would  have  shown  itself  in  permitting 
these  fine  and  cheap  Indian  products  to  come  into  England 
free  of  duty  ‘  ‘  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  ’  ’  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  knew  about  these  fine  and  inexpensive  cotton 
goods  from  India,  because  English  travelers  brought  them 
to  England.  But  the  English  government  had  the  wisdom 
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and  far-sightedness  to  decline  to  permit  these  products  to 
be  sold  in  England.  In  his  great  book  on  the  Tariff,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  German  Zollverein  of  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  1840  and  the  success  of  which  made  possible  the  German 
Empire,  Friedrich  List  said  concerning  this  wise  action, 
this  exhibition  of  real  statesmanship,  as  follows  : 

England  accordingly  forbade  the  wares  of  her  own  East  Indian 
traders ;  she  prohibited  them  absolutely.  She  would  have  no  thread 
of  them.  She  would  have  none  of  these  cheap  and  beautiful  wares. 
She  preferred  to  consume  her  own  dear  and  inferior  stuffs,  and  to 
sell  these  more  beautiful  and  cheaper  Indian  wares  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  To  them  she  was  ready  to  give  all  the  advantage  of  this 
cheapness ;  herself,  she  would  have  none  of  it. 

Did  England  thereby  act  foolishly?  According  to  the  theory  of 
Adam  Smith,  which  looks  only  at  values,  she  certainly  did  act  fool¬ 
ishly.  According  to  our  theory  of  productive  energies,  she  certainly 
did  not.  The  statesmen  of  England  had  no  desire  for  cheap  and  per¬ 
ishable  goods.  What  they  wished  to  acquire  was  dear  but  enduring 
manufacturing  power.  (Italics  ours.) 

Today  England  produces  fifty  or  one  hundred  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  former  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  the  East.  What 
would  England  have  gained  if  a  century  ago  she  had  bought  these 
cheap  Indian  goods?  What  have  they  gained  who  bought  these 
goods  so  cheaply  ?  England  gained  power,  immeasurable  power ; 
the  others  the  very  reverse — dependence. 

Concerning  this  exhibition  of  world  vision  and  eminently 
practical  statesmanship,  Amery  says  in  one  of  the  lecture’s 
from  which  extracts  have  been  quoted  above : 

Not  only  were  foreign  cotton  goods  prohibited,  but  a  bounty  was 
put  on  the  export  of  cotton  goods  from  England  in  1783,  with  the 
result  that  between  the  years  1780  and  1812  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  rose  from  350,000  pounds  to  16,500,000  pounds  sterling.  A 
whole  new  population,  a  vast  accumulation  of  new  capital,  an 
immense  development  of  new  activities  and  abilities  were  the  result 
of  this  industry,  an  industry  practically  created  by  legislation. 

Non-protection  always  makes  the  mistake  of  overesti¬ 
mating  the  importance  of  the  article  and  underestimating 
the  importance  of  the  art  by  which  it  is  created.  A  nation 
possessed  of  the  art  can  always  get  the  article ;  a  nation  not 
possessing  the  art  may  have  to  go  without  the  article  just 
when  she  needs  it  most,  even  if  she  has  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  it.  Nationally  considered,  the  art  is 
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immeasurably  more  important  than  the  article.  In  dealing 
with  Indian  cotton  goods,  as  shown  above,  England  showed 
that  she  understood  this  fundamental  fact. 

Thinking  always  of  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and 
never  of  those  of  the  nation,  the  non-protectionist  fails  to 
realize  that  his  selfishness  is  very  short-sighted  even  as  af¬ 
fecting  his  personal  interests.  He  assumes  that  nations  will 
always  be  at  peace,  an  assumption  that  a  child  knows  to  be 
wholly  untenable.  He  plans  to  buy  from  other  countries, 
wholly  unimpressed  by  the  fact  that  interruptions  of  such 
international  trade  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  first  election  to  the  presidency,  who 
thought  it  possible  that  before  his  first  term  was  ended  the 
world  would  be  in  the  throes  of  its  mightiest  conflict  and 
that  soon  after  his  second  inauguration  we  would  become  a 
party  to  the  titanic  struggle?  We  had  permitted  ourselves 
to  be  beguiled  into  allowing  Germany  to  make  our  dyes,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  been  a  temporary  hardship  for  us  to 
undertake  the  making  of  our  own  dyes.  We  had  all  the  raw 
materials.  In  our  existing  industries  the  materials  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  dyes  were  wasted  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  or  more.  When  we  got  into  the  war  we  discovered  that 
we  lacked  the  skilled  personnel,  the  trained  chemists  on 
whose  training  Germany  had  spent  a  generation  of  time  and 
vast  sums  of  money.  To  save  the  little  temporarily,  we  en¬ 
dangered  the  big  permanently. 

To  any  red-blooded  American  the  hearings  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  on 
the  Longworth  bill  to  preserve  the  American  dye  industry,  is 
inspiring  reading.  Almost  every  witness  stressed  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  of 
training  a  big  staff  of  men  to  make  dyes  for  peace  purposes 
and  their  by-products  for  medical  uses ;  and  particularly  the 
need  of  the  best  possible  domestic  dye  industry  as  the  basis 
for  making  the  highest  grade  of  explosives  for  use  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  war.  The  only  exception  was  in  the  case 
of  a  few  whose  testimony  shows  that,  even  with  the  tre¬ 
mendous  experiences  of  the  war,  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  lesson.  Apparently  they  cannot  see  beyond  their  imme¬ 
diate  selfish  interests  of  the  moment.  But  the  subcommittee 
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saw  the  points  and  may  be  trusted  to  do  what  is  right  and 
wise  for  the  nation. 

Protection  considers  always  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  makes  provision  for  safeguarding  its  interests.  That 
done,  the  best  provision  has  been  made  for  the  welfare  of 
the  men  and  women  and  children  composing  the  nation. 
Amply  adequate  protection  for  every  American  industry, 
present  and  potential,  consistently  applied  without  discrim¬ 
ination,  is  the  best  promoter  of  prosperity  in  peace  and 
security  in  war,  and  will  yet  be  recognized  by  all  patriotic 
American  citizens  as  our  proper  permanent  policy. 


GERMAN  DYE  PRODUCTION  GREATER 
THAN  EVER 

The  German  dye  industry  has  scored  another  record.  Before 
the  war  German  production  of  dyestuffs  was  135,000  tons.  Last 
year  (1920)  the  amount  was  145,000  tons,  the  biggest  amount  ever 
produced  in  one  year  in  the  whole  of  the  industry’s  thirty  years  of 
history. 

But  that  record  has  been  broken  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  of  this  year.  In  January  the  total  production  was  13,000 
tons  and  the  amount  rose  in  February  to  15,000.  Presuming  the 
monthly  productions  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  the  February 
figure,  Germany  will  this  year  produce  178,000  tons  of  dyestuffs. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  figure  will  be  a  good  deal  nearer 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tons. 

The  dye  concerns  have  decided  on  a  big  spurt.  Never  have  they 
been  so  efficiently  organized,  never  so  well  provided  with  capital 
and  never  so  determined.  Though  they  turn  out  between  four  and 
five  hundred  different  shades  the  industry  is  concentrating  mainly 
on  the  making  of  those  for  which  there  is  and  will  most  likely  be  the 
greatest  demand.  The  cost  of  production  is  still  very  low — about  a 
quarter  of  the  British  figure. 

Early  in  the  summer  it  is  hoped  to  have  completed  large  stocks 
of  the  colors  most  in  demand,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  dye 
concerns  will  permit  of  these  stocks  being  sold  at  extremely  low 
figures  for  the  express  purpose  of  conquering  foreign  markets. 

Germany’s  two  great  dye  opponents  are  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  the  markets  there  she  has  set  her  heart,  or 
rather  her  brain,  upon,  in  spite  of  restrictions,  for  she  thinks  she  will 
be  able  to  overcome  these.  An  intensive  campaign  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  and  will  be  opened  in  a  few  months.  Already  the  German  dye 
industry  is  doing  very  well  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America,  in 
both  of  which  regions  sales  have  even  now  surpassed  the  pre-war 
figures. — London  (England)  Chronicle. 
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ENLARGING  OUR  MARKETS 


Normal  exchange  is 
in  complementary  articles 
not 

in  competing  articles 


WHAT  BRITISH  LEADERS  HAVE  SAID 


In  twenty  years  the  workshop  of  the  world  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  world. — London  (England)  Daily  T elegraph , 
December  io,  1903. 

Taking  the  year  1900  as  a  basis,  and  taking  the  price  of  food  and 
drink  in  that  year  as  a  normal  price,  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  a  normal 
rate,  giving  them  both  the  index  number  of  100,  if  you  come  to  1911 
that  100  in  the  case  of  food  and  drink  has  risen  to  hi. 6,  and  in  the 
case  of  wages  it  has  risen  to  100.3.  Therefore,  there  is  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  percentage  in  the  rise  of  the  price  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  as  compared  with  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  wages  during  the 
same  period.  *  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
very  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  which  has  not  been 
met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages. — H.  H.  Asquith 
to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  London,  June  21,  1912. 

A  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  wages 
is  found  in  this  country.  It  is  not  found  elsewhere.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  there  has  been  a  rise,  perhaps  as  great,  certainly  not 
greater;  but,  as  we  know  from  the  authoritative  report  of  our  own 
Consul  to  this  Government,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  wages  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  increased  cost  of  living. — Bonar  Law, 
M.  P.,  at  Leeds,  England,  November  16,  1911. 

The  wolves  of  hunger  prowl  constantly  around  millions  of  doors 
in  this  favoured  land,  and  if  illness  takes  the  head  of  the  family 
away  from  his  watch  at  the  door-post  they  rush  in,  and  ere  relief 
arrives  plant  their  fangs  deep  into  their  victims.  There  are  streets 
in  every  great  city  where  their  snarl  is  ever  heard  in  the  ears  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  their  money  is  spent  for  food,  shelter,  raiment,  and 
nothing  can  be  spared  for  the  storeroom  when  the  seeds  of  illness 
and  unemployment  come. — David  Lloyd-George  at  Birmingham, 
England,  June  10,  1911. 


The  labor  agreement  covering  the  clothing  industry  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  form  of  shop’s  council  applied  to  an  entire  city.  It  is 
also  an  organization  within  the  union,  but  does  not  demand  the 
closed  shop.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  is 
one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  this  country.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  radical  and  includes  many  diverse  racial  elements. 
But  under  sensible  leadership  on  both  sides  in  Rochester,  that  city’s 
clothing  workers’  union  and  eighteen  employing  companies  reached 
an  agreement  which  has  stood  the  test  for  two  years. —  Washington 
Herald. 
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THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  OUR  HOME  MARKET 

Producers  have  two  groups  of  problems:  First,  those 
relating  to  production  itself ;  second,  those  relating  to  mar¬ 
keting  the  product. 

The  problems  of  production  call  for  financial  ability  and 
technical  skill,  to  the  end  of  securing  the  best  quality  at 
the  lowest  cost.  It  requires  courage  to  make  adequate 
preparation  for  production.  This  is  true  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  young  man  spending  time  to  get  an  education  in 
preparation  for  a  useful  life,  or  the  business  man  expend¬ 
ing  capital  in  plant  and  material  and  gathering  around 
him  skilled  workmen  in  preparation  for  the  production  of 
useful  things.  Each  makes  his  investment  hoping  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  future  will  yield  a  harvest  to  justify  the 
sacrifice  of  the  seed  time. 

But  when  the  young  man  finishes  his  college  course  and 
the  producer  has  completed  his  plant  and  has  it  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  big  problem  before  each  is  how  to  market  his 
wares.  The  problem  of  markets  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
that  the  producer  has  to  face;  hence  to  him  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “unlimited  markets  of  the  world,”  has  a  very  seduc¬ 
tive  sound. 

In  his  great  speech  in  Congress  on  February  1,  1894, 
when  closing  the  debate  on  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  voiced  a  thought  whose  value  in  this 
connection  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

In  speaking  of  Great  Britain  in  the  early  forties,  when 
she  had  become  a  vast  workshop,  and  felt  the  ambition 
to  secure  a  larger  market,  Mr.  Reed  uttered  this  thought, 
whose  far-reaching  wisdom  can  be  appreciated  only  after 
careful  consideration:  “At  that  time  the  only  idea  of  a 
larger  market  was  one  that  had  more  consumers.  The 
notion  that  the  market  could  be  enlarged  by  those  who 
were  already  consumers  had  not  entered  into  the  popu¬ 
lar  thought.” 
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Later  on  in  his  speech  Mr.  Reed  amplified  and  illustrated 
this  proposition  as  follows: 

We  are  nominally  70,000,000  people.  That  is  what  we  are  in 
mere  numbers.  But  as  a  market  for  manufactures  and  choice  foods 
we  are  potentially  175,000,000  as  compared  with  the  next  best  nation 
on  the  globe.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  prove.  Whenever  an  English¬ 
man  earns  one  dollar  an  American  earns  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 
I  speak  within  bounds.  Both  can  get  the  food  that  keeps  body  and 
soul  together  and  the  shelter  which  the  body  must  have  for  60  cents. 
Take  60  cents  from  a  dollar  and  you  have  40  cents  left.  Take  that 
same  60  cents  from  a  dollar  and  sixty  and  you  have  a  dollar  left, 
just  two  and  a  half  times  as  much.  That  surplus  can  be  spent  in 
choice  foods,  in  house  furnishings,  in  fine  clothes,  and  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life — in  a  word,  in  the  products  of  our  manufacturers.  That 
makes  our  population  as  consumers  of  products  as  compared  with 
the  English  population,  175,000,000.  Their  population  is  37,000,000 
as  consumers  of  products  which  one  century  ago  were  pure  luxuries, 
while  our  population  is  equivalent  to  175,000,000. 

If  this  is  our  comparison  with  England  what  is  the  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  whose  markets  our  committee  are  so 
eager  to  have  in  exchange  for  our  own  ?  Mulhall  gives  certain  sta¬ 
tistics  which  will  serve  to  make  the  comparison  clear.  On  page  365 
of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics  he  says  that  the  total  yearly  produce 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  world  are  4,474,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
the  United  States  produces  1,443,000,000  pounds. 

I  do  not  vouch,  nor  can  anybody  vouch,  for  these  figures,  but 
the  proportion  of  one-third  to  two-thirds  nobody  can  fairly  dispute. 
We  produce  one-third,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  England  included, 
two-thirds. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  1,500,000,000,  of  which  we  have 
70,000,000,  which  leaves  1,430,000,000  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
use  all  our  manufactures,  or  the  equivalent  of  them.  Hence  we  are 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  globe  outside  of  ourselves,  England 
included,  and  compared  as  a  market  with  the  rest  of  the  world  our 
population  is  equal  to  700,000,000. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  a  market  whose  business 
far  exceeds  every  year  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
entire  world,  including  our  own  foreign  commerce.  And 
this  market  is  continually  expanding.  The  seventy  millions 
of  population  referred  to  by  Mr.  Reed  have  expanded  to 
over  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  in  the  years  since 
he  made  his  speech.  This  increase  of  forty-seven  millions 
in  our  population  furnishes  an  increased  market  equivalent 
to  what  would  have  been  furnished  by  four  hundred  and 
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seventy  millions  of  average  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here  we  have  a  market,  beyond  compare  the  best  on  earth, 
under  our  own  control,  not  subject  to  the  firing  of  a  cannon 
or  the  action  of  a  legislature  in  some  distant  land,  a  market 
which  is  year  by  year  expanding  both  through  the  natural 
increase  of  our  population  and  through  the  increasingly 
high  standard  of  our  living. 

In  a  speech  in  Congress  on  April  19,  1911,  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  has  served  in  Congress  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  our  history,  and  who  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  eight  years  had  been  Speaker  of  our  national  House 
of  Representatives,  indicated  his  views  of  the  possible 
development  of  this  country  in  the  following  strong  para¬ 
graph:  “Our  92,000,000  people  have  just  scratched  the 
resources  of  the  United  States.  The  countries  of  Europe, 
including  Great  Britain,  have  a  population  of  from  300,- 
000,000  to  350,000,000  people.  With  a  country  far  better 
than  Europe  in  quality  of  soil,  in  mineral  wealth,  and  in 
resources  of  every  kind,  we  can,  when  fully  developed, 
easily  support  with  bread  and  meat  and  clothing  and  every¬ 
thing,  save  the  products  of  the  Tropics,  400,000,000  to 
500,000,000  people.” 

In  his  book,  Highways  of  Progress,  James  J.  Hill,  of 
Minnesota,  that  remarkable  Canadian- American  who  has 
well  been  called  the  Empire  Builder  of  the  Northwest, 
speaks  thus  of  the  possibilities  of  development  in  the  United 
States :  “An  industrious,  fairly  intelligent  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  agricultural  community  can  raise  from  the 
soil,  food  enough  for  the  needs  of  490  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Adopting  that  ratio,  the  414,498,487  acres  of 
improved  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
the  last  official  report — an  area  materially  enlarged  by  the 
present  time — would  support  in  comfort  317,350,405  people, 
enabling  them  at  the  same  time  to  raise  considerable  food 
for  export  and  to  engage  in  necessary  manufacturing 
employments.  Applying  the  same  ratio  to  the  entire  acre¬ 
age  of  farm  lands  within  the  United  States,  both  improved 
and  unimproved,  which  was  at  the  same  date  838,591,774, 
the  population  indicated  as  able  to  live  with  comfort  and 
prosperity  on  the  actually  existing  agricultural  area  of 
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this  country,  under  an  intelligent  system  and  a  fairly  com¬ 
petent,  but  by  no  means  highly  scientific  method  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  rises  to  642,046,823.” 

As  Harding  said  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New 
Orleans,  in  November,  1920:  “Here  is  a  vast  continent,  so 
favored  by  God  and  so  blessed  by  His  infinite  bounty,  that 
the  discovering  Spaniard  stood  only  at  the  gateway  and 
marveled,  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  reality.  Ours  are 
millions  of  broad  acres  eager  to  respond  to  man ’s  cultivating 
touch.  We  have  an  empire  of  millions  more  which  are 
v aiting  reclamation.  We  have  not  half  revealed  our  mines, 
nor  measured  our  water  powers.  We  are  unmatched  in 
genius  and  unexcelled  in  industry.  We  are  progressive  in 
education,  we  are  free  in  religion,  and  mean  to  stay  free,  and 
mean  ever  to  be  free  in  press  and  speech.” 

If  to  the  acreage  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill  there  be 
added  approximately  100,000,000  acres  of  land  which  by 
irrigation  can  be  made  to  produce  enormous  crops,  and  our 
other  millions  of  acres  of  bottom  lands  and  swamp  lands, 
which  by  proper  drainage  will  discount  the  Nile  Valley  in 
productiveness,  the  reasonable  possibilities  of  industrial 
development  in  the  United  States  almost  bewilders  the 
imagination.  Cultivation  of  this  home  market  affords  the  best 
way  for  enlarging  the  sales  of  our  products.  And  in  order 
to  cultivate  this  incomparable  home  market  with  certainty, 
we  must  protect  it  from  outside  interference  and  attack. 

Those  whose  minds  dwell  on  the  need  of  foreign  markets 
would  do  well  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  ratio 
figured  out  by  Mr.  Reed,  it  would  require  on  the  avera.o'e, 
at  least  ten  foreign  consumers  to  equal  one  domestic  con¬ 
sumer.  And  it  would  be  wise  to  do  some  careful  fio-uring 
before  giving  away  this  best  of  all  markets,  or  any  part  of 
it,  m  exchange  for  possible  foreign  markets.  It  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  in  order  to  warrant  a  trade  we  must 
make  sure  of  more  than  ten  really  dependable  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  gained  for  each  American  customer  lost.  We  have 
and  can  keep  the  American  market.  Can  we  be  sure  of  op¬ 
ting  enough  foreign  commerce  to  warrant  us  in  trading  it 
off?  We  have  here  at  home  the  cream  of  the  world’s  mar¬ 
kets.  No  one  can  enrich  cream  by  adding  skim  milk  to  it 
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BLAINE-McKINLEY  RECIPROCITY 

Fob  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  there  has  been  in 
this  country  discussion  of  what  has  been  called  Reciprocity. 
The  word  “reciprocity”  itself  has  a  pleasant  sound.  It 
suggests  neighborly  kindness.  It  appeals  to  our  finer  feel¬ 
ings.  It  attracts,  therefore,  to  its  support  a  large  class 
of  excellent  people  who  have  never  had  time  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  thing  behind  the  word. 

There  are  two  very  different  propositions  claiming  to 
be  reciprocity.  It  is  worth  while  for  every  good  American 
citizen  to  take  time  to  look  into  both  propositions.  One 
kind  of  reciprocity  deals  with  articles  that  do  not  compete 
with  our  own  products,  the  other  with  competing  articles. 

Congress  has  full  authority  over  our  tariff  laws.  Con¬ 
gress  can  levy  any  kind  or  rate  of  duty  on  all  goods  from 
foreign  countries,  or  levy  duties  on  certain  imports  and 
admit  other  imports  duty  free, or  admit  all  imports  duty  free. 
No  foreign  country  can  demand  of  us  as  a  right  free  admis¬ 
sion  for  any  of  her  products.  Such  free  admission  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  Congress  may  grant  or  withhold  according  to 
what  it  judges  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  our  people. 
And  Congress  may,  as  to  it  seems  wise,  grant  this  exemp¬ 
tion  unconditionally  or  require  as  a  condition  of  such  privi¬ 
lege  what  it  regards  as  an  equivalent  concession  for  our 
products  of  suitable  character. 

In  1884,  in  his  fourth  annual  message  to  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  proposed:  “A  series  of  reciprocal  treaties 
with  the  countries  of  America  which  shall  foster  between 
us  and  them  an  unhampered  movement  of  trade.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  these  treaties  should  be  the  free  admission  of 
such  merchandise  as  this  country  does  not  produce ,  in 
return  for  the  admission  free,  or  under  a  favored  scheme 
of  duties,  of  our  own  products.”  (Italics  ours.) 

This  recommendation  is  believed  to  have  been  suggested 
by  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  a  time 
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at  the  beginning  of  Arthur’s  administration.  In  1884, 
however,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  was  elected  and  the  Blaine- 
Arthnr  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon.  But  in  1889,  when 
Benjamin  Harrison  became  President,  he  selected  Mr.  Blaine 
as  his  Secretary  of  State.  Here  was  Blaine’s  opportunity 
to  revive  the  recommendation  made  five  years  earlier. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  1889 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  framers  of  the 
McKinley  bill  determined  to  round  out  our  protective  sys¬ 
tem  by  extending  protection  to  all  our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Blaine  resolved  to  do  more ;  he  resolved  to  find 
new  markets  abroad  for  them  and  for  other  American 
products.  To  this  end  he  called  a  conference  with  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  then  as  now  one  of 
the  most  promising  fields  for  our  exports.  This  Pan- 
American  Congress  met  in  Washington  in  October,  1889, 
eighteen  countries  being  represented.  Our  imports  from 
these  countries  were  large,  but  our  exports  to  them  were 
small.  On  June  4,  1890,  while  the  McKinley  bill  was  still 
pending  in  the  Senate,  Blaine  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Harrison  enclosing  a  report  of  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  a  Customs  Union,  pointing  out 
the  one-sided  character  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin- America  and  outlining  a  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  our  exports  to  those  countries. 

The  President  transmitted  Blaine’s  letter  to  Congress, 
commenting  favorably  upon  the  plan  suggested,  but  not 
specifically  recommending  it.  In  his  message  President 
.Harrison  said:  “It  has  been  so  often  and  so  persistently 
stated  that  our  tariff  laws  offered  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  a  large  exchange  of  products  with  the  Latin-American 
nations,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  products  of 
those  nations  sent  to  our  ports  are  now  admitted  duty  free. 
If  sugar  is  placed  upon  the  free  list,  practically  every  im¬ 
portant  article  exported  from  those  States  will  be  given 
untaxed  access  to  our  markets,  except  wool.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  negotiating  profitable  reciprocity  treaties 
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is  that  we  have  freely  given  so  much  that  would  have  had 
value  in  the  mutual  concessions  which  such  treaties  imply.” 

With  the  view  of  embodying  the  Blaine  reciprocity  idea 
in  the  tariff  bill,  Senator  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine,  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill,  as  follows :  “And  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  with¬ 
out  further  legislation,  to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  free  and  open  to  all  the  products  of  any  nation  of 
the  American  hemisphere  upon  which  no  export  duties  are 
imposed,  whenever,  and  so  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit 
to  its  ports,  free  of  all  national,  provincial  (state),  muni¬ 
cipal,  and  other  taxes,  flour,  cornmeal  and  all  other  bread- 
stuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  rice,  and  other  provisions,  including  all  articles 
of  food,  lumber,  furniture  and  all  other  articles  of  wood, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  mining  and  me¬ 
chanical  machinery,  structural  steel  and  iron,  steel  rails, 
locomotives,  railway  cars  and  supplies,  street-cars,  refined 
petroleum,  or  such  products  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.” 

blaine’s  letters  explaining  reciprocity 

The  Blaine  reciprocity  idea  attracted  marked  attention 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other  lands.  In  order  to 
still  further  elucidate  it,  Blaine  wrote  a  letter  on  July  11, 
1890,  to  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  in  which  he  said:  “The 
charge  against  the  protective  policy  which  has  injured  it 
most  is  that  its  benefits  go  wholly  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  capitalist  and  not  at  all  to  the  farmer.  You  and  I 
well  know  that  this  is  not  true,  but  still  it  is  the  most  plaus¬ 
ible  and,  therefore,  the  most  hurtful  argument  of  the  free 
trader.  Here  is  an  opportunity  where  the  farmer  may  be 
benefited — primarily,  undeniably,  richly  benefited.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  Republican  Congress  to  open  the 
markets  of  forty  millions  of  people,  to  the  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farms.  Shall  we  seize  the  opportunity,  or  shall  we 
throw  it  away!  *  *  *  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  respects 
the  tariff  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  is  a  just  measure,  and 
that  most  of  its  provisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  wise 
policy  of  protection.  But  there  is  not  a  section  or  a  line 
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in  the  entire  bill  that  will  open  the  market  for  another  bushel 
of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork.  ’  ’ 

To  the  mayor  of  his  home  city,  Augnsta,  Maine,  Blaine 
wrote  another  letter,  as  follows:  “You  are  in  error  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  am  opposed  to  sugar  being  admitted  free  of 
duty.  My  objection  is  not  to  free  sugar,  but  to  the  proposed 
method  of  making  it  free.  If,  in  the  pending  tariff,  sugar 
is  placed  upon  the  free  list,  we  give  to  certain  countries  a 
free  market  for  $95,000,000  of  their  products,  while  they 
are  not  asked  to  open  their  markets  to  the  free  admission 
of  a  single  dollar  of  American  products.  We  ought  to  have, 
in  exchange  for  free  sugar  from  certain  countries,  a  free 
market  for  breadstuffs,  and  provisions,  besides  various 
fabrics  from  all  parts  of  our  country.  In  short,  we  ought  to 
secure,  in  return  for  free  sugar,  a  market  for  $60,000,000 
or  $70,000,000  of  our  own  products.  It  will  not  require 
reciprocity  treaties  to  secure  this  great  boon.  The  tariff 
bill  can  contain  all  the  necessary  conditions.  The  legislative 
power  is  able  to  secure  the  desired  end.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  given  the  countries  south  of  us  free 
admission  for  nearly  $60,000,000  worth  of  their  products 
without  receiving  a  penny’s  advantage  in  exchange.  If 
sugar  be  now  made  unconditionally  free,  we  shall  have 
given  to  the  Latin-American  countries  free  admission  for 
$150,000,000  of  their  products.  It  is  time,  I  think,  to  look 
out  for  some  reciprocal  advantage.  We  are  a  very  rich 
nation,  but  not  rich  enough  to  trade  on  this  unequal  basis.” 

DEALING  WITH  CUBA  AND  CANADA 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the  Hale  amendment,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  “anv  nation  of  the  western 
hemisphere”  must  either  exclude  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
or  include  Canada.  The  prime  motive  of  the  amendment 
being  not  only  to  protect  American  industry,  especially  the 
agricultural  products,  but  also  to  extend  their  market 
abroad,  it  was  desired  to  include  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  but 
not  Canada,  whose  products  if  admitted  free  would  com¬ 
pete  with  the  products  of  the  American  farms.  Nor  was 
it  regarded  as  consistent  to  permit  the  free  importation  of 
the  wool  of  Argentina.  After  long  and  careful  considera- 
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tion  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  was 
finally  agreed  to  in  the  following  terms : 

Sec.  3.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with  coun¬ 
tries  producing  the  following  articles,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -two, 
whenever,  and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
Government  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting  sugars,  mo¬ 
lasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such 
articles,  imposes  duties  or  other  exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or 
other  products  of  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United 
States  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable,  he 
shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proc¬ 
lamation  to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  free 
introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  country,  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in 
such  case  and  during  such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  col¬ 
lected,  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  the 
product  of  or  exported  from  such  designated  country  as  follows, 
namely : 

Then  follows  half  a  page  stating  the  duties  to  be  levied, 
ranging  from  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  to  two  cents  per 
pound  on  sugar,  graded  by  degree  of  refinement,  four  cents 
per  gallon  on  molasses,  three  cents  per  pound  on  coffee, 
ten  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  and  one  and  one-half  cent  per 
pound  on  raw  hides. 

THE  REAL  BLAINE-McKINLEY  RECIPROCITY 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Blaine- 
McKinley.  reciprocity  plan  embodied  three  ideas : 

1.  It  was  meant  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  Latin- American 
countries,  and  not  to  Canada. 

2.  It  was  not  to  cover  competing  articles,  tea  and  coffee 
being  then  entirely  non-competing,  sugar  being  nearly  so, 
and  hides  being  produced  in  this  country  in  quantities  too 
small  to  supply  our  market. 

3.  Free  admission  to  this  great  market  for  the  products 
of  any  country  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  so  much 
value  that  it  was  to  be  secured,  not  as  a  gift,  but  by  render¬ 
ing  for  it  an  equivalent  concession. 

In  the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  through 
reciprocity  agreements  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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McKinley  tariff  law  of  1890,  we  secured  admission  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  duty  free,  for  our  wheat  and  wdieat  flour,  our  corn  and 
commeal,  our  rye  and  rye  flour,  our  buckwheat,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  our  barley,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  hay,  oats 
and  a  number  of  our  other  products ;  while  our  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  canned  and  preserved  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  many  others  of  our  manufactured  or  partly  manufac¬ 
tured  products  were  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  from  the  regular  rates.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  sales  of  American  products  in  Brazil  largely  increased. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  with  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Central  and  South  America,  with  similar  results. 
Concessions  were  also  obtained  from  Germany  in  return 
for  the  free  admission  of  her  sugar. 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  toward  reci¬ 
procity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  when  shortly  thereafter  it 
came  into  full  possession  of  the  government,  it  unceremo¬ 
niously  abrogated  all  these  commercial  arrangements,  with¬ 
out  even  the  courtesy  of  a  preliminary  notification  to  the 
countries  at  interest,  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
law,  approved  August  27,  1894. 

Most  of  these  treaties  were  in  operation  only  about  two 
years.  How  did  they  work?  Taking  the  total  of  United 
States  exports  to  the  whole  of  Latin- America  as  the  basis 
of  comparison,  the  following  results  in  round  numbers 
are  shown  for  three  typical  years : 

In  1891,  before  the  reciprocal  period,  exports  were _  $90,000,000 

In  1893,  during  the  reciprocal  period,  exports  rose  to.  .  103,000,000 
In  1895,  after  the  reciprocal  period,  exports  fell  to _  88,000.000 

Considering  the  short  time  these  reciprocity  agreements 
were  in  operation  and  the  business  depression  in  the  United 
States  during  much  of  that  period,  these  results  may  be 
regarded  as  very  good  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  in  extending  our  sales  in  foreign  markets. 

EXPRESSIONS  OF  PLATFORMS  AND  CANDIDATES 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1896,  on  which 
William  McKinley  made  his  first  presidential  campaign, 
stated  the  doctrine  wonderfully  well,  as  follows:  “Protec- 
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tion  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican  policy 
and  go  hand  in  hand.  *  *  *  Both  must  be  reestablished — 
protection  for  what  we  produce;  free  admission  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  we  do  not  produce.  *  *  *  Pro¬ 
tection  builds  up  domestic  industry  and  trade  and  secures 
our  own  market  for  ourselves ;  reciprocity  builds  up  foreign 
trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus.” 

On  this  subject  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1900, 
on  which  William  McKinley  made  his  second  presidential 
campaign,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  unequivocally  declared:  “We  favor  the  asso¬ 
ciated  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  open  our 
markets  on  favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves 
produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  loved  and  honored  name  of 
William  McKinley  is  sometimes  used  to  justify  so-called 
reciprocity  in  competing  products,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  from  two  of  his  most  important  utterances  on  this 
subject.  In  his  inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1897,  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  said:  “The  end  in  view  always  to  be  the 
opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our  country, 
by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that 
we  need  and  cannot  produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not 
involve  any  loss  of  labor  of  our  own  people,  but  tend  to 
increase  their  prosperity.” 

And  in  his  final  message  to  the  American  people,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  McKinley  said:  “By  sensible  trade 
arrangements,  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  produc¬ 
tion,  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus. 
*  *  *  si10Uid  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries 
and  labor.”  (In  all  these  quotations  Italics  are  ours). 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1901,  President  Roosevelt  said:  “Reciprocity  must 
be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  protection  granted  by  the  tariff  in  every 
case  where  it  is  needed  is  maintained  and  that  reciprocity 
be  sought  for,  so  far  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  without  injury 
to  our  home  industries .” 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1904,  on  which 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  said:  “We  have 
extended  widely  our  foreign  markets,  and  we  believe  in 
the  adoption  of  all  practicable  methods  for  their  further 
extension,  including  commercial  reciprocity  wherever  recip¬ 
rocal  arrangements  can  be  effected,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  protection  and  without  injury  to  American 
agriculture,  American  labor  or  any  American  industry.” 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1904,  Mr.  Roosevelt  thus  endorsed  the  McKinley 
view:  “We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  on 
the  terms  outlined  in  President  McKinley’s  last  speech, 
which  urge  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets  by  recip¬ 
rocal  agreements  whenever  they  could  be  made  without 
injury  to  American  industry  and  labor.” 

The  late  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-General  in 
the  cabinets  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  clearly 
described  reciprocity  in  the  following  words:  “When 
rightly  understood,  the  principle  is  axiomatic.  Brazil 
grows  coffee,  but  makes  no  machinery.  We  make  machinery 
but  grow  no  coffee.  She  needs  the  fabrics  of  our  factories 
and  forges,  and  we  need  the  fruits  of  her  tropical  soil. 
We  agree  to  concessions  for  her  coffee,  she  agrees  to  con¬ 
cessions  for  our  machinery.” 

Such  was  the  reciprocity  preached  by  Blaine  and  prac¬ 
ticed  by  McKinley.  Such  reciprocity  is  entirely  “consist¬ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  protection”  and  can  be  entered 
into  “without  injury  to  American  agriculture,  American 
labor,  or  any  American  industry.” 


There  are  certain  primary  truths  which  must  constantly  be  kept 
before  our  people.  The  ultimate  economic  gain  must  be  found  in 
production  and  thrift.  The  world  waits  for  increased  productivity. 
We  may  enjoy  a  prosperity  beyond  anything  hitherto  known,  if  only 
we  will  work  and  save.  Agitation  that  curtails  production  helps  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  workers.  For  every  wage  increase,  for  every 
improvement  in  conditions  of  labor,  for  every  protection  against 
sickness,  old  age  and  death,  for  every  betterment  in  civic  facilities, 
for  the  care  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  for  all  the  helpful  ministrations 
we  desire  to  multiply  we  must  look  to  production  to  pay  the  bill. — 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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RECIPROCITY  IN  COMPETING  ARTICLES  UNWISE 


Let  us  now  candidly  consider  the  effects  of  reciprocity 
in  competing  articles,  sometimes  called  “a  trading  tariff.” 
We  should  consider  the  matter  as  affecting 

1.  The  nation  with  which  we  are  dealing; 

2.  Other  nations  competing  with  that  nation  in  our 
market ; 

3.  The  people  of  our  own  country. 

Remembering  that  under  a  protective  tariff  system  the 
duties  are  laid  on  foreign  articles  that  compete  here  with 
our  own  products,  and  on  luxuries,  while  non-competing 
articles,  except  luxuries,  are  in  times  of  peace  admitted  free, 
let  us  consider  how  a  reduction  of  our  duties  through  a 
reciprocity  treaty  would  affect  the  country  with  which  we 
were  proposing  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement.  Let  us 
say  that  we  are  negotiating  with  France  for  a  reci¬ 
procity  agreement. 

Suppose  that  on  a  certain  article  of  home  production 
adequate  protection  requires  a  duty  of  thirty  cents  a  pound. 
Suppose  that  in  our  tariff  law  the  rate  of  duty  is  forty 
cents  a  pound.  Here  is  the  precise  condition  that  certain 
advocates  of  so-called  reciprocity  have  in  mind.  Suppose 
that  we  say  to  the  French  government,  “We  will  make  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  present  duty  on  that 
article  in  return  for  a  satisfactory  concession  on  one  or 
more  American  articles  imported  into  France.” 

At  first  glance  the  government  of  France  might  think 
we  had  made  it  a  very  fair  proposition.  But  on  second 
thought  it  would  discover  that  the  pretended  concession 
would  still  leave  the  duty  thirty-two  cents  a  pound,  or  two 
cents  above  our  requirements  for  adequate  protection.  On 
making  this  discovery,  France  would  naturally  and  prop¬ 
erly  feel  resentful.  It  would  feel  that  we  had  abused  its 
friendship  and  insulted  its  intelligence. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  offer  a  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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reduction.  That  would  leave  the  duty  thirty  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  still  furnish  adequate  protection  to  our  own 
industries.  If  our  industries  are  still  adequately  protected, 
France  has  not  secured  what  she  expected.  And  again  she 
has  just  ground  for  resentment. 

But  suppose  that  we  offer  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent, 
of  existing  duties.  That  would  leave  the  duty  only  twenty- 
eight  cents  a  pound,  or  two  cents  below  the  rate  required 
for  adequate  protection.  Under  such  an  arrangement  we 
would  have  abandoned  adequate  protection. 

WE  CANNOT  BOTH  PRESERVE  PROTECTION  AND  TRADE  IT  OFF 

In  arrangements  for  reciprocity  with  a  foreign  country 
we  can  preserve  adequate  protection  or  we  can  trade  it  off, 
but  we  cannot  do  both.  If  we  keep  adequate  protection,  we 
deceive  the  foreigner.  That  would  not  be  good  morals  in 
man  or  in  nation.  If  we  trade  off  adequate  protection,  we 
betray  our  own  people.  So-called  reciprocity  in  competing 
products,  then,  necessarily  implies  either  handing  the  for¬ 
eign  country  a  gold  brick  or  abandoning  protection.  The 
former  would  not  be  right,  the  latter  would  not  be  wise. 

As  a  rule  no  good  need  be  expected  from  makeshift  po¬ 
litical  policies.  In  the  words  of  former  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  “Protection  rests  upon  principle  or  it  does 
not.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  a  mere  bestowal  of  bounty 
and  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  government.  If  it  rests 
upon  principle,  then  that  principle  must  be  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  markets  belong  to  the  Americans.  You  cannot  main¬ 
tain  your  system  and  sacrifice  anything  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  ’ ’  The  truth  of  this  view  is  seen  in  the  effect  on 
France  of  the  Eden  treaty  and  the  disastrous  effect  on 
Portugal  of  the  Methuen  treaty  of  1703,  between  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  England,  as  shown  in  another  chapter. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES? 

Now  let  us  consider  how  so-called  reciprocity  in  compet- 
ing  pioducts  would  affect  our  relations  with  countries  other 
than  the  one  with  which  we  enter  into  the  treaty. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  we  imported 
sugar  to  the  value  of  $103,714,777.  Of  this  amount  the 
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value  of  our  importations  from  Cuba  was  $91,106,014. 
Prior  to  our  so-called  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  we  had 
bought  every  year  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  sugar  from 
Germany.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Cuban  treaty  our 
imports  of  sugar  from  Germany  practically  ceased. 

In  the  Cuban  convention  we  reduced  our  duty  on  sugar 
coming*  from  Cuba  20  per  cent.  Germany  promptly  de¬ 
manded,  under  her  “most-favored-nation”  agreement  with 
us,  a  similar  reduction  on  sugar.  Germany’s  request  was 
refused.  In  Article  VIII  of  our  treaty  with  Cuba  we  had 
bound  ourselves  by  the  following  obligation:  “No  sugar, 
the  product  of  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  admitted  by 
treaty  or  convention  into  the  United  States,  while  this  con¬ 
vention  is  in  force,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  tariff  act  of  the  United  States  approved  July 
24,  1897”  (the  Dingley  tariff  law). 

Under  this  Cuban  treaty  we  thus  seriously  discriminated 
against  a  country  which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  had  been  one  of  our  best  friends.  No  wonder  that 
Germany  was  provoked  and  threatened  reprisal.  Possibly 
our  alleged  duty  to  Cuba  justified  such  treatment  of  an 
old  friend,  but  Germany  didn’t  think  so,  and  hosts  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  patriotic  Americans  agreed  with  Germany’s  view. 

Nor  does  practical  experience  justify  such  a  course.  Cu¬ 
ban  reciprocity,  for  example,  has  not  justified  the  business 
claims  on  which  it  wasi  advocated.  It  neither  cheapened 
sugar  to  our  people  nor  greatly  helped  the  Cuban  planter. 
Its  benefits  have  largely  gone  where  the  American  people 
did  not  intend  them  to  go— to  the  so-called  sugar  trust. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cuban  treaty  has  deprived  our 
national  treasury  of  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  of 
much  needed  revenue.  Moreover,  its  adoption  affected 
adversely  the  extension  of  beet-sugar  production,  which 
had,  theretofore,  mad,e  remarkable  progress  and  was  so  full 
of  promise  of  good  to  the  American  people.  Cuban  reci¬ 
procity  has  proved  to  our  people  a  very  costly  experiment. 

In  every  agreement  involving  reciprocity  in  competing 
products  we  must,  in  order  to  offer  the  other  party  any 
semblance  of  benefit,  accord  to  some  nations  better  treat¬ 
ment  at  our  custom  house  than  we  accord  to  others.  This 
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is  liable  to  entangle  us  in  serious  difficulties  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against. 
Against  this  danger,  former  United  States  Senator  Joseph 
W.  Bailey  of  Texas  has  thus  fittingly  cautioned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people:  “I  believe  that  the  interest  of  our  people 
requires  that  their  government  shall  accord  to  all  countries 
the  same  privileges,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  by  extending 
special  favors  to  some  countries  we  shall  inevitably  provoke 
the  hostility  of  other  countries.’ ’ 

LET  US  PLAY  NO  FAVORITES  AMONG  MEN  OR  NATIONS 

So  much  for  our  regulations  with  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  What  about  the  relations  of  our  own  people  with 
each  other! 

What  would  any  fair-minded  American  say  if  it  were 
baldly  proposed  that  our  national  government  should  delib¬ 
erately  injure  the  interests  of  some  of  our  people  in  order 
to  promote  the  interests  of  others  of  our  people?  Who 
would  hesitate  to  condemn  such  a  proposal  as  inequi¬ 
table  and  discriminatory  and  a  perversion  of  govern¬ 
mental  powers? 

What  if  the  proposal  should  take  the  form  of  deliber¬ 
ately  trading  off  the  domestic  market  of  certain  of  our 
industries,  say  farming,  in  order  to  promote  the  foreign 
markets  of  others  of  our  industries,  say  manufacturing? 
Would  not  the  men  who  would  urge  the  government  to 
lend;  itself  to  any  such  scheme  be  justly  subject  to 
severest  censure? 

What  if  these  men  should  try  to  sugar-coat  the  bitter 
pill  and  endeavor  to  hide  the  real  nature  of  their  scheme 
by  calling  their  proposal  by  the  seductive  name  “reciproc¬ 
ity”?  Would  not  that,  if  done  knowingly,  increase  the 
righteous  resentment  of  those  who  understand  what  was 
really  proposed  ? 

So-called  reciprocity  in  competing  products  has  been  fitly 
described  by  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  is  contrary  alike  to  the  principles  of  protection, 
to  the  fair  treatment  of  domestic  producers,  and  to  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  *  *  *  It  would  tend  to 
array  industry  against  industry  and  section  against  section 
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at  home,  and  foment  industrial  retaliation  and  political  an¬ 
tagonism  abroad.”  If  carefully  analyzed  it  will  be  found 
that  practically  all  proposals  for  so-called  reciprocity  in 
competing  articles  are  born  in  short-sighted  selfishness 
which  is  willing  to  ignore  or  override  the  rights  of  others. 
But  some  of  these  proposals  have  been  so  ingeniously  set 
forth  under  the  attractive  name  “reciprocity,”  that  even 
governmental  officers  of  the  highest  character  and  unques¬ 
tioned  patriotism  have  been  beguiled  into  endorsing  them. 


HOW  GERMANY  EXPECTED  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

The  invention  of  Turpin  had  made  it  possible  to  fill  the  shells  of 
the  “  75  ”  with  a  high  explosive,  melinite.  France  owed  to  the  irradi¬ 
ating  brains  of  her  sons  the  possession  of  the  best  field  gun  and  the 
best  shell.  She  entered  the  war,  which  was  unchained  in  1914  by 
the  criminal  ambition  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  with  about  4,000 
“  75  ”  guns.  She  had  some  ammunition  to  begin  with,  but  for  the 
all-important  melinite  she  had  to  get  the  greater  part  of  her  new 
supplies  from  sources  outside  of  France.  It  may  seem  beyond  belief, 
but  this  source  was — Germany !  This  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a 
fact!  The  blindness  of  the  French  Administration,  the  deceiving 
songs  of  the  pacifists  as  to  the  impossibility  of  an  European  war,  had 
gradually  led  France  to  get  engulfed  in  the  methodic  and  devilish 
entanglement  of  the  German  dyestuff  industry. 

The  terrible  situation  in  which  France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  was  placed  by  the  lack  of  ammunitions  after  the  earlier 
battles  of  the  war  is  explained  thus:  Who  makes  dyes  to-day  can 
to-morrow  make  high  explosives — with  the  same  men,  with  the  same 
plant,  with  the  same  materials,  provided  he  disposes  also  of  oxidized 
nitrogen.  The  dye  industry  and  the  high-explosive  industry  are  so 
intimately  connected  as  to  be  virtually  one.  *  *  *  Germany  had 
established  all  over  the  world  the  monopoly  of  her  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  dye  industry.  It  was  the  scientific  noose  which  was  going  to 
strangle  all  her  enemies  after  the  first  months  of  war  owing  to  the 
famine  of  explosives.  *  *  *  The  dye  industry  being  for  everybody, 
except  Germany,  a  peaceful  one,  and,  for  Germany  only,  a  war 
industry,  it  was  protected  against  competition  by  German  war 
methods.  *  *  *  She  had  the  plant ;  she  had  the  personnel ;  she  had 
the  raw  material.  She  had  also  succeeded  in  freeing  herself  from 
the  necessity  of  importing  nitrates  from  Chili.  On  the  contrary,  Chili 
was  the  only  source  open  to  Germany’s  blind  enemies  for  obtaining 
the  oxidized  nitrogen  which  is  the  essential  element  of  high  explo¬ 
sives.  *  *  *  Alone  among  the  nations,  Germany  could  produce  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  explosives  on  her  own  soil  and  with  products 
generated  within  her  own  frontiers. — Philippe  Bunau-Varilla. 
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SAMUEL  REA,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

“To  the  Men  Who  Work  for  This  Railroad  ” 

If  every  man  on  this  railroad  could  come  into  my  office  and  see 
for  himself  the  facts  that  confront  us,  I  would  not  be  addressing 
you  this  way. 

We  have  come  to  the  necessity  of  reducing  salaries  and  wages. 
Drastic  economies  have  been  made  in  every  other  way  possible. 
Working  forces  have  been  reduced  more  than  70,000  men.  With 
less  business  to  handle,  the  wages  taking  the  abnormal  sum  of 
nearly  seventy  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  railroad  earns,  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty  cents  is  not  sufficient  to  buy  fuel  and  other  materials  and 
supplies,  and  pay  our  taxes  and  other  obligations.  There  is  only 
one  way  left  to  keep  our  expenses  within  our  income,  and  that  is  to 
lower  salaries  and  wages.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  for  your  cooperation,  and  I  have  known  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  men  so  long  that  I  do  so  without  hesitation. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  given  their  word  that  justice 
and  fair  play  will  be  accorded  to  all.  I  promise  you  that  policy  will 
be  scrupulously  followed.  You  have  been  asked  to  send  represen¬ 
tatives  to  meet  the  general  managers  to  discuss  what  are  just  and 
reasonable  wages  in  the  light  of  present  conditions.  Committees 
are  now  at  work  preparing  new  schedules  of  rates  to  submit  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  our  purpose  to  tell  you  exactly  what  are  the  facts 
so  that  all  may  know  and  understand. 

All  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is  one  thing:  Be  open-minded.  We  have 
no  intention  or  desire  to  reduce  wages  to  unfair  levels.  There  is  no 
conspiracy  to  disrupt  your  national  organization.  We  are  simply 
face  to  face  with  conditions  that  force  the  steps  we  are  taking.  You 
men  have  assisted  in  making  this  the  greatest  railroad  in  the  country. 
It  is  our  job,  yours  and  mine,  to  serve  the  public  as  economically 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  railroad  is  opposed  to  the  national  agreements  because  they 
make  it  impossible  to  operate  the  road  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  employes.  One  of  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  features  of  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that  these  national 
agreements  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  retain  the  most  efficient 
employes  and  to  pay  them  for  the  work  they  do  and  the  energy, 
initiative  and  loyalty  they  put  into  the  job. 

We  have  succeeded  in  the  past  by  working  together  with  mutual 
goodwill  and  cooperation.  In  that  way  alone  we  can  succeed  now, 
and  I  want  to  feel  that  I  can  continue  to  count  on  your  spirit  of  fair 
play,  common  sense  and  whole-hearted  service. 


If  trade  is  unduly  restrained,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  public 
whether  that  restraint  is  caused  by  Capital  or  by  Labor;  therefore 
the  laws  relating  to  restraint  of  trade  should  apply  equally  to  Capital 
and  to  Labor. — Leslie  T.  McCleary. 
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RECIPROCITY  AS  A  FLANK  ATTACK  ON 
PROTECTION 

Those  who  advocate  a  non-protective  tariff  cannot  logi¬ 
cally  favor  reciprocity  of  any  kind  as  a  part  of  their  own 
policy.  Remembering  that  the  non-protective  tariff  is  laid 
on  non-competing  imports,  competing  imports  except  lux¬ 
uries  being  admitted  free,  it  is  clear  that  under  the  non-pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  which  is  “for  revenue  only,”  no  concessions 
can  be  made  to  foreign  countries  on  imports  competing 
with  domestic  production,  the  kind  on  which  concessions 
are  usually  sought,  because  they  are  already  on  the  free 
list.  Concessions  cannot  be  traded  off  when  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  donated  outright. 

No  foreign  country  would  care  to  enter  into  reciprocity 
agreements  with  any  nation  having  the  non-protective  tariff 
system.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then 
prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  a  speech  at 
Hastings,  England,  on  May  18,  1892,  when  he  said: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  a  War  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying  how 
it  can,  by  agreement  with  its  neighbour,  get  the  greatest  possible 
protection  for  its  own  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great¬ 
est  possible  access  to  the  markets  of  its  neighbours.  This  kind  of 
negotiation  is  continually  going  on.  It  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half  with  great  activity.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  that  what  I  observe  is  that  A  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  favour  of 
B,  and  B  is  anxious  to  get  a  favour  of  C,  but  nobody  cares  two 
straws  about  getting  the  commercial  favour  of  Great  Britain.  What 
is  the  reason  of  that  ?  It  is  that  in  this  great  battle  Great  Britain 
has  deliberately  stripped  herself  of  the  armour  and  the  weapons  by 
which  the  battle  has  to  be  fought.  *  *  *  The  weapon  with  which 
they  all  fight  is  admission  to  their  own  markets — that  is  to  say,  A 
says  to  B,  “If  you  will  make  your  duties  such  that  I  can  sell  in 
your  market,  I  will  make  my  duties  such  that  you  can  sell  in  my 
market.  ”  But  we  begin  by  saying,  “We  will  levy  no  duties  on  any¬ 
body,”  and  declare  that  it  would  be  contrary  and  disloyal  to  the 
glorious  and  sacred  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  to  levy  any  duty  on 
anybody  for  the  sake  of  what  we  can  get  by  it.  It  may  be  noble, 
but  it  is  not  business. 
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Every  two  years  in  the  effort  to  secure  control  of  our 
national  House  of  Representatives,  each  party  selects  a 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  composed  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  State.  The  delegation  from  each  State  selects 
its  own  member  of  that  committee,  who  may  be  either  a 
senator  or  a  representative.  These  committees  are,  there¬ 
fore,  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  each  party  in  Congress. 

Each  committee  gets  out  a  campaign  handbook  in  which 
it  authoritatively  voices  the  attitude  of  the  party  on  the 
issues  of  the  campaign.  As  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  well  said:  “Next  to  the  platform  of  the  party, 
the  campaign  text-book  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  highest 
and  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  party’s  position, 
upon  which  the  voter  is  expected  to  rely.  While  the  plat¬ 
form  is  the  quick  work  of  a  convention,  hastening  to  dispose 
of  its  business,  the  campaign  text-book  is  the  most  deliberate 
and  carefully  matured  expression  of  the  party’s  position 
upon  all  questions  covered  by  and  related  to  the  platform, 
the  past  record  and  the  future  purposes  of  the  party  and 
the  party’s  candidates.  The  campaign  text-book,  as  its 
title  implies,  is  the  party’s  basis  of  instruction  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  that  constitutes  the  party’s  faith.  It  is  the  guide 
and  precept  for  every  man  sent  forth  by  the  authority  of 
the  party  to  interpret  the  logical  relation  of  its  present 
attitude  to  past  Jaistory,  and  to  bespeak,  with  the  highest 
authority,  its  guaranty  for  the  future.” 

In  the  Democratic  Congressional  Handbook  for  1902,  we 
find  the  following  as  the  official  Democratic  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  reciprocity:  “Reciprocity  looks  like  free  trade,  but 
tastes  like  protection.  #  *  Reciprocity  is  based  upon  the 

same  false  theories  as  is  protection,  and,  like  protection,  is 
a  sham  and  a  humbug.  ’  ’ 

This  was  straight-from-the-shoulder  talk,  expressing  the 
real  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  at  that  time  toward 
reciprocity.  A  believer  in  the  non-protective  system  could 
not  honestly  say  anything  else.  That  was  the  non-protec¬ 
tive  tariff  view  then;  it  is  the  non-protective  tariff  view 
to-day,  and  must  logically  continue  to  be  so. 

And  yet,  in  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  which 
assembled  in  the  spring  of  1911,  so-called  “reciprocity  with 
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Canada’’  was  carried  through  both  houses  of  Congress  by 
Democratic  votes,  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  each 
House  voting  against  it.  Why  did  our  Democratic  brethren 
so  vote?  They  so>  voted,  as  many  of  them  frankly  stated, 
because  this  so-called  “reciprocity”  seemed  to  them  “a 
stunning  blow  to  protection”  and  therefore  “a  move  in 
the  right  direction.” 

In  a  speech  in  Congress',  on  April  14,  1911,  Claude 
Kitehin,  of  North  Carolina,  frankly  said:  “Democrats  in 
Congress  are  going  to  pass  President  Taft’s  Canadian 
Reciprocity  agreement  because  they  believe  it  is  the  first 
step  toward  breaking  down  the  Republican  Protective 
Tariff  wall,  and  is,  therefore,  good  Democratic  doctrine, 
and  not  because  they  wish  to  aid  a  Republican  President.” 

And  on  July  1,  1911,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama, 
then  Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  said:  “Reciprocity  is  certain  to  pass  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  any  amendment,  and  this  will  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  for  the  Democratic  party  at  this  time.  It  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  protective  system.  ’  ’ 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  the  owner  of  many  daily 
newspapers  in  our  large  cities  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  a  potential  national  leader,  is  reported  in  his 
own  New  York  American  of  September  25,  1911,  as  having 
said  on  the  previous  day  in  an  interview  given  to  the  London 
(England)  Standard:  “The  Democratic  party  is  more  com¬ 
mitted  to  tariff  reduction  and  reciprocity  as  another  form 
of  such  reduction,  than  the  Republican  party  can  ever  hope 
to  be.” 


BRITISH  EXPRESSIONS  OF  APPROVAL 

Nor  were  the  British  anti-protectionists  silent  on  this 
matter.  David  Lloyd-George,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  said  in  Parliament  on  February  17,  1911,  speaking 
of  the  “reciprocity”  agreement  which  had  then  just  been 
negotiated  subject  to  approval  by  this  country  and  Canada: 
“I  rejoice  to  think  it  has  been  negotiated  and  heartily  trust 
it  will  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  regard  it  as  a 
great  triumph  of  common  sense  and  an  immense  stride  in 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade.” 
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And  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Manitoba  Grain  Growers’ 
Association,  the  Cobden  Club  of  London,  England,  in  April, 
1911,  said:  “We  are  glad  to  think  that  there  appears  to  be 
every  prospect  of  the  important  reciprocity  agreement  being 
accepted  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.” 

And  on  May  18,  1911,  Lord  Haldane,  British  Sec¬ 
retary  for  War,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords:  “We 
are  Free  Traders  and  we  intend  to  remain  Free  Traders. 
*  *  *  The  noble  Earl  (Selbome)  seems  to  think  that 
the  British  Government  throughout  these  negotiations 
has  been  sitting  with  hands  folded  doing  nothing.  In  one 
sense  they  have  done  nothing.  They  have  not  interfered, 
but-  they  have  been  cognisant  at  every  turn  of  what  has 
taken  place.  I  doubt  whether  any  negotiations  have  been 
more  closely  watched  or  more  sympathetically  observed.” 

Since  the  Democratic  party  met  defeat  in  1902,  on  its 
declarations  concerning  reciprocity  previously  quoted  in 
this  chapter,  it  has  sometimes  for  campaign  purposes  pro¬ 
fessed  great  regard  for  reciprocity,  for  “true  reciprocity,” 
to  use  the  phrase  of  leading  Democrats  in  1904. 

But  since  the  ill-fated  “reciprocity  with  Canada”  en¬ 
gineered  by  President  Pierce  in  1854,  the  Democratic  partv 
when  in  power  has  never  shown  any  real  affection  for  reci¬ 
procity  of  any  kind.  True,  that  party  has  been  in  full 
power  only  eight  years  in  the  last  sixty  years,  namely,  in 
the  first  half  of  President  Cleveland’s  second  term,'  the 
period  covered  by  the  fifty-third  Congress,  and  from  1913 
till  1919. 

When  the  party  came  into  power  in  1893,  it  found  more 
than  a  dozen  reciprocity  agreements  in  effective  operation 
between  the  United  States  and  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Democratic  party  to  show 
its  feeling  toward  reciprocity.  What  this  feeling  really  was 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law  the 
Democratic  party  unceremoniously  repealed  all  these  reci¬ 
procity  agreements.  That  this  action  was  taken  deliber¬ 
ately  and  not  by  inadvertence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
National  Democratic  platform  of  1892  declared:  “We  de¬ 
nounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which  juggles  with  the  people ’s 
desiie  foi  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  free  exchanges  bv 
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pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a  country 
whose  articles  of  export  are  almost  exclusively  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  ” 

The  Democratic  party  cannot  logically  be  in  favor  of 
reciprocity  as  such,  and  is  actually  against  it  when  in 
power.  Its  professions  of  loyalty  to  reciprocity  during 
campaigns  and  all  its  arguments  therefore  constitute 
simply  a  flank  attack  on  the  protective  tariff  system.  As 
former  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  once  profoundly  re¬ 
marked  :  ‘  ‘  The  most  plausible  attack  on  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  has  come  from  the  demand  for  reciprocity.  ’  ’ 


SOUTHERNERS  FAVOR  PROTECTION 

The  tariff  is  an  economic  and  not  a  political  question,  and  *  *  * 
a  great  many  Southerners  are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  today. 

The  South  is  interested  in  tariff  duties  on  manufactures  of  nearly 
every  kind,  especially  cotton,  iron  and  steel.  The  South  manufac¬ 
tures  about  one-half  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  of  as  fine  quality  as  the  New  England  goods,  hence  she  reaps 
to  some  extent  on  cotton  manufactures  the  protection  given  to  the 
North  by  all  tariff  bills  of  recent  years.  This  is  true  as  to  other 
manufactured  articles.  But  the  South  is  not  as  much  interested  in 
manufacture  as  in  agriculture,  and  scant  protection  has  been  accorded 
to  agriculture.  The  South  and  the  nation  have  a  vital  interest  in  a 
fair  duty  on  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  molasses,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
soya  beans,  wheat,  cattle,  hides,  oil  made  from  palms,  cocoanuts, 
cottonseed,  citrus  fruits,  etc.  *  *  * 

There  must  be  sufficiently  large  import  duties  on  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods  to  permit  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South— now  an  im¬ 
mense  industry  reaching  into  nearly  every  Southern  state  and  very 
large  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama — to  compete  with  the 
lower  wages  paid  in  Europe  to  their  mill-hands,  who  live  under  far 
less  favorable  conditions;  also  similar  duties  on  vegetable  oils  and 
their  bases — peanuts,  soya  beans,  cocoanuts — to  save  our  peanut 
and  cottonseed  growers  from  the  coolie  labor  of  India,  China  and 
Japan,  who  work  for  a  pittance  of  3  to  10  cents  a  day.  *  *  * 

The  Southern  Tariff  Association  will  win  its  fight.  It  is  organ¬ 
ization  that  wins  in  Congress.  When  a  case  is  ably  presented,  when 
unanswerable  facts  are  produced,  when  able  men  come  before 
Congress  with  a  proper  request,  Congress  is  glad  to  act  accordingly. 
*  *  *  With  a  policy  of  treating  every  portion  of  the  country  fairly, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  failure. — U.  S.  Senator  J.  E.  Ransdell,  La. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 

One  of  the  economic  lessons  of  the  recent  war  is  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the  building 
up  and  expansion  of  our  great  national  industries.  We  learn  more 
clearly  the  interdependence  of  our  industries,  the  vital  dependence, 
for  example,  of  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  industry,  for  in  the  manufacturing  centers  it 
finds  its  best  market.  We  learn  the  importance  of  all  of  our  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  extensive  classes  employed  in  our  great  transportation 
systems,  in  our  agencies  of  distribution,  etc.,  and  we  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  keynote  of  our  economic  and  fiscal  legislation 
must  ever  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  integrity  of  our  home 
industries  and  the  purchasing  power  of  our  domestic  markets.  *  *  * 

The  investment  of  a  nation’s  capital  in  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  foreign  countries  is  the  sesame  that  opens  up  the  door 
of  trade  for  the  investing  nation.  It  is  to  the  so-called  backward 
nations  of  South  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Russia  that  America 
must  look  for  her  future  markets.  These  countries  possess  enormous 
natural  resources  as  yet  undeveloped  and  consequently  of  no  value. 
Their  people  lack  purchasing  power  and  because  of  the  low  standards 
of  living,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  foreign  goods.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  countries  would  involve  the  expenditure  of  colossal 
sums  of  money,  et  cetera.  In  manufacturing  investments,  what  the 
borrowing  nation  requires  is  cheap  money;  what  the  lending  nation 
demands  is  good  security.  Under  present  conditions,  security  is 
what  the  so-called  backward  nations  find  most  difficult  to  furnish. 
If  we  can  induce  the  investment  of  American  money  abroad,  our 
government  must,  change  its  attitude  towards  American  investors 
m  foreign  countries.  Heretofore  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  the  legitimate  undertakings  by  Americans, 
founded  upon  the  purchase  for  cash  of  land,  mining  rights,  etc.,  and 
those  schemes,  fortunately  few  in  number,  which  are  based  entirely 
upon  concessions  extorted  without  valuable  consideration  The 
view  has  been  that  there  is  something  base  and  sordid  in  an  American 
business  enterprise  conducted  in  a  foreign  country.  The  fact  is 
that  the  opposition  to  legitimate  investment  of  American  capital 
abroad  rests  usually  upon  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  circumstances. 

What  may  very  properly  be  asked  of  a  man  who  invests  his  money 
in  the  so-called  backward  countries  is,  Are  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  better  off,  or  worse  off  because  you  have  gone  among  them 
to  do  business?  and  by  the  answer  to  this  question  any  foreign  enter¬ 
prise  should  be  approved  or  condemned.  In  modern  times,  there 
are  few  instances  in  which  native  races  have  not  secured  great 
benefits,  both  moral  and  material,  from  the  establishment  among 
them  of  foreign  enterprises.  *  *  *  We  must  guarantee  to  our  citizens 
at  least  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  to  life  and  property 
accorded  the  citizens  of  other  nations  by  their  governments  J 
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GETTING  AND  KEEPING  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

In  considering  possible  extensions  of  our  existing  for¬ 
eign  markets,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  countries 
with  which  we  will  have  to  compete  for  those  markets  have 
several  well  defined  advantages  over  us.  In  the  first  place, 
their  international  banking  facilities  have  long  been  su¬ 
perior  to  ours.  In  the  second  place,  they  have  given  much 
careful  thought  and  skill  to  building  up  and  operating  a 
merchant  marine,  something  that,  prior  to  the  great  war, 
had  received  scant  attention  at  our  hands.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  they  have  long  been  intrenched  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  from  which  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  drive  them,  a 
task  that  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  difficult.  Diffi¬ 
culties  will  not  deter  us,  however,  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  try. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  wonderful  home  market 
that  we  have  not  until  recently  seriously  thought  of  trying 
to  extend  our  foreign  market.  The  foreign  market  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  has  come  to  us  without  much  effort  or 
skill  on  our  part.  We  have  so  long  been  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  of  certain  things  that  the  world  needed  and  could 
only  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  get  elsewhere,  that  a  certain 
amount  and  kind  of  foreign  trade,  exports,  we  have  always 
enjoyed  almost  without  effort;  while  we  have  long  been  so 
rich  that  we  have  bought  what  we  wanted  in  other  countries 
without  much  thought  of  developing  systematically  a  definite 
foreign  commerce  along  lines  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
Producing  about  one  third  of  all  the  things  manufactured 
in  the  world  and  finding  at  home  a  market  for  95  to  97  per 
cent,  of  our  total  production,  we  have  given  little  heed  to 
those  who  invited  or  urged  us  to  reach  forth  for  “world 
markets.”  As  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  could 
not,  even  now,  wisely  reduce  our  hold  on  our  own  markets 
to  secure  foreign  ones,  and  so  long  as  sanity  rules  among 
us  we  shall  not  do  so. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  further  interest  in  foreign  mar- 
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kets  might  wisely  be  taken.  To  succeed  in  such  an  effort, 
however,  we  must  carefully  consider  the  conditions  to  be  met 
and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  honorable  and  endur¬ 
ing  success. 

SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  FOEEIGN  TEADE 

What  are  some  of  those  conditions?  The  limits  of 
this  book  prevent  full  discussion  of  them;  only  an  out¬ 
line  can  here  be  given.  Among  the  absolutely  necessary 
facilities  that  we  must  have  are  those  for  swift  and  certain 
communication  of  intelligence,  the  best  of  means  for  and 
methods  of  shipping  goods,  and  the  most  highly  developed 
and  dependable  system  of  credits.  We  should  know  to  begin 
with  that  we  have  entered  upon  no  easy  task  and  we  should 
gird  our  loins  accordingly. 

Well  established  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world,  which 
she  has  long  regarded  as  vital  to  her  industrial  life,  the 
United  Kingdom  controls  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  existing  cables.  We  rank  next  to  her;  and  we  stand 
quite  well  in  wireless.  In  commercial  conflicts,  as  in  mili¬ 
tary,  speed  of  communication  is  vitally  important.  The 
United  Kingdom  may  properly  be  expected  to  make  a  game 
and  unyielding  fight  for  what  she,  not  without  reason, 
regards  as  her  peculiar  field  of  world  service,  and  we  will 
find  her  a  competitor  worthy  of  our  very  best  efforts.  But  we 
have  the  wealth  and  the  constructive  ability  to  render  a 
good  account  of  ourselves  if  we  determine  so  to  do. 

Safe,  prompt  and  dependable  delivery  of  goods  must  be 
provided  for.  Our  trade  with  contiguous  territory  like  Can¬ 
ada  is  already  excellent  in  amount,  even  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  in  character.  When  Mexico  gets  back  to  normal, 
our  relations  with  her  ought  to  be  of  the  friendliest,  and 
there  ought  to  be  developed  a  larger  trade  that  should  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

But  with  non-contiguous  countries,  there  arises  impera¬ 
tively  the  problem  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  We 
must  determine  upon  a  sound  national  merchant  marine 
policy  and  then  we  must  follow  it  persistently.  Vacillation 
in  policy  and  practice  will  be  fatal.  The  fortunes  of  war, 
or  its  misfortunes,  have  given  us  a  great  fleet  of  merchant 
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vessels,  the  second,  in  the  world.  Can  we  use  this  fleet  to 
advantage  ?  We  have  the  chance ;  are  we  as  a  nation  capable 
of  using  it  to  our  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  world?  To 
do  that  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  nation,  and  we  must 
know  well  the  conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  determine  to  wage  a  manly  contest  and  win  by 
sheer  merit,  however  long  or  hard  the  contest  may  be. 

PERSONAL  SELFISHNESS  NOT  A  SUFFICIENT  GUIDE 

Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations  (and  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  fallacies  of 
Smith  and  his  school)  the  seeking  for  immediate  personal 
advantage  by  the  individual  cannot  alone  be  depended  on  to 
promote  the  general  good;  it  must  in  fact  be  wisely  guided 
or  it  may  actually  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  nation. 
And  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that  people  are  intentionally 
bad;  it  simply  means  that  selfishness  may  be  so  shortsighted, 
or  so  imperatively  necessary  to  reasonable  personal  success, 
that  even  among  good  people  it  may  need  guidance  from 
national  authority  for  wise  national  ends.  Or  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  nation  to  act  wisely  in  order  to  enable 
good  citizens  to  act  as  patriotically  as  they  would  like  to  act. 

For  example,  if  you  were  thinking  of  engaging  in  foreign 
commerce  and  believed  that  it  was  advisable  to  own  some 
ships,  as  a  good  American  you  would  prefer,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  to  buy  your  ships  in  this  country.  But  suppose  that 
you  found  it  more  advantageous  to  your  enterprise  to  buy 
them  in  some  other  country,  what  would  you  do?  You 
would  probably  feel  compelled  to  buy  them  abroad,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  were  acting  for  stockholders  of  a  company  of 
which  you  were  manager.  In  the  interest  of  your  stock¬ 
holders  you  would  probably  feel  that  you  were  in  duty 
bound,  regardless  of  any  personal  preferences  of  your  own, 
to  buy  the  ships,  where  they  could  be  bought  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  And  your  company’s  interests  requiring  the  costs  of 
operation  to  be  kept  as  low  as  practicable,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  your  crews  from  among  Swedes  or  Norwegians, 
Italians  or  Greeks,  or  of  mixed  nationalities  who  are  good 
seamen  and  could  be  had  at  lower  wages  than  Americans 
would  demand.  In  order  to  be  able  to  get  such  crews,  you 
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would,  if  necessary,  sail  your  ship  under  a  foreign  flag, 
not  because  you  are  not  a  good  American,  but  because  the 
personal  interests  of  yourself  and  the  other  stockholders  in 
your  company  so  require. 

When  you  have  reasoned  out  what  you  would  do  under 
a  given  set  of  circumstances,  you  have  come  pretty  near 
to  discovering  what  any  other  normal  man  or  set  of  men 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Considering  the 
matter  from  a  standpoint  of  personal  interest,  and  it  must 
be  so  considered  if  the  enterprise  is  to  be  successful,  ship¬ 
owners  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  ships  in  this  country,  sail 
them  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  American  crews  in 
charge  of  operations,  unless  that  is  “good  business.”  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  venture  being  to  make  money 
honestly,  the  conditions  of  operation  must  be  “practical” 
as  well  as  sentimental. 

Nor  are  the  shippers  personally  interested  in  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  the  ship  or  its  crew.  If  you  were  going  to  Europe 
you  might  wish  that  you  could  go  under  the  American  flag, 
but  if  you  found  that  you  could  get  more  acceptable  service 
on  a  foreign  line,  you  would  probably  go  on  that  line.  By 
similar  reasoning  you  would  ship  your  goods  by  the  line 
that  gave  the  service  that,  on  the  whole,  appeared  to  you 
to  be  best  for  you.  And  no  one  could  or  would  blame  you  for 
so  doing. 

WHO  IS  INTERESTED?  UNCLE  SAM  IS  VITALLY  INTERESTED 

Except  sentimentally,  then,  neither  the  ship-owner  nor 
the  ship-user  is  personally  interested  in  the  nationality  of 
the  ship ;  nor  is  either  personally  interested  in  building  up  an 
American  merchant  marine.  But  there  is  one  chap  who  is 
mightily  interested  in  having  the  ships  we  use  built  in 
American  shipyards,  manned  with  American  crews,  and 
sailing  under  the  American  flag.  Who  is  he?  We  call  him 
Uncle  Sam.  He  is  the  nation — all  of  us.  As  a  nation  we 
have  most  vital  interest  in  the  nationality  of  the  ship  and 
her  crew.  Let  us  look  at  this  carefully. 

Why  did  the  States  unite  to  form  the  United  States? 
Because  they  wanted  to?  Not  by  any  means.  They  united 
because  they  did  not  dare  to  do  otherwise.  They  united  “to 
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provide  for  the  common  defense.”  That  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  establishing  the  Union;  it  remains  unto 
this  day  the  controlling  reason  for  continuing  the  Union. 
No  nation  dare  grow  rich  and  weak  at  the  same  time.  We 
are  by  far  the  richest  nation  on  earth.  We  are  growing  in 
wealth  far  faster  than  any  other  country.  We  are  in  the 
world  to-day  more  than  Rome  was  in  her  glory.  She  allowed 
herself  to  become  effeminate  as  she  increased  in  wealth — 
and  became  the  prey  of  the  sturdy  Goths  and  Vandals. 
Such  will  be  our  fate,  too,  if  we  allow  wealth  to  breed  in  us 
effeminacy.  We  must  beware  of  a  very  real  danger.  The 
name  “gentleman”  is  much  to  be  desired;  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  and  remembered  that  it  combines  two  admirable 
qualities,  gentleness  and  kindness  mingled  with  manliness 
and  courage.  It  is  the  mixture  that  makes  the  real  “gentle¬ 
man,”  a  title  well  worth  striving  to  deserve,  and  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  to  deserve. 

We  are  separated  from  other  strong  countries  by  wide 
oceans;  so  our  first  line  of  defense  is  a  navy.  We  should 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
But  fighting  ships  are  powerless  without  auxiliaries.  Our 
normal  condition  is  that  of  peace;  but  no  one  can  assure  us 
peace,  even  though  we  earnestly  desire  and  honestly  deserve 
it.  The  surest  guaranty  of  peace  is  to  be  ready  for  war. 
The  world  is  weary  of  war.  No  one  now  wants  a  recurrence 
of  it.  No  republic  in  history  ever  lost  its  freedom  through 
its  navy.  Always  and  everywhere  the  navy  has  been  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  country.  Neither  we  nor  the 
world  at  large  have  anything  to  fear  from  our  having  the 
best  navy  on  the  globe.  Such  a  navy  under  our  peaceful 
and  peace-loving  flag  would  be  the  world’s  best  guaranty  of 
peace,  continued  peace,  peace  safe  for  all. 

MAINTAINING  AN  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 

War  ships  have  almost  no  peace  uses,  except  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  They  are  for  national  purposes,  and  should 
be  built  and  maintained  wholly  at  national  expense.  But 
the  auxiliaries  can  in  times  of  peace  not  only  maintain 
themselves  but  may  even  be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
How  can  they  best  do  this  while  being  always  available  for 
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public  use  in  case  of  need?  By  serving  the  uses  of  com¬ 
merce.  How  can  this  best  be  done?  Broadly  thus : 

1.  The  ships  should  be  owned  and  operated  privately. 
During  the  recent  national  campaign,  Senator  Harding 
announced  himself  in  favor  of  the  wise  doctrine,  “Less 
government  in  business;  more  business  in  government. ” 
Our  government  was  not  established  to  do  business  and  is 
not  fitted  to  do  it.  The  Disstons  of  Philadelphia  are  willing 
to  admit  without  argument  that  they  make  the  best  saws 
that  are  made  anywhere  on  earth;  but  they  would  not  feel 
hurt  if  some  one  should  say,  “True,  but  you  can’t  drive 
nails  with  those  saws.”  They  would  properly  answer, 
“Of  course  you  can’t  drive  nails  with  them ;  that  is  not  what 
they  were  manufactured  to  do.”  There  is  probably  no 
better  hammer  made  than  that  which  bears  the  honored 
name  “Maydole.”  But  you  can’t  saw  wood  with  a  May- 
dole  hammer.  Of  course  not;  that  is  not  what  it  is  intended 
for.  Every  good  American  believes  in  his  heart  that  our 
National  Government  is  the  very  best  in  the  world.  Millions 
of  men  have  gladly  offered  their  lives  in  its  defense,  and 
unnumbered  generations  yet  unborn  will,  in  turn,  be  ready 
to  do  the  same.  But  even  our  government  cannot  do  business. 
It  was  not  established  for  that  purpose.  From  recent  trials, 
practically  all  sensible  Americans  now  know  that  it  is  no 
disrespect  to  our  government  to  say  that  it  is  unfitted  to 
carry  on  business.  That  is  not  what  it  was  created  to  do. 
So  the  ownership  and  operation  of  our  merchant  marine 
should  be  in  private  hands. 

2.  The  ships  should  be  built  in  this  country  in  privately 
owned  and  operated  ship-yards.  Which  would  you  rather 
leave  your  son  as  an  inheritance,  a  million  dollars  or  the 
ability  to  earn  a  million  dollars?  Is  there  any  room  for 
doubt?  Which  had  a  nation  better  have,  any  given  article 
or  the  art  of  making  the  article?  Possessing  the  art,  we 
need  never  want  the  article;  without  the  art,  we  have  to  go 
without  the  article  even  though  we  may  have  the  money  to 
buy  it  with.  Turkey  lacks  the  art  of  ship-building.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  two  mighty  ships  of  war  were 
being  completed  for  Turkey  in  British  shipyards.  What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  running  British 
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affairs'?  Would  you  have  allowed  these  war  ships  to  be 
delivered  to  Turkey;  or  would  you  have  said  “No,  this 
country  needs  those  warships.  We  will  reimburse  Turkey 
what  she  has  paid  on  the  ships,  but  the1  ships  themselves 
must  be  used  in  behalf  of  the  British  people.”  You  would 
have  kept  the  ships  for  British  use.  That  is  what  the  United 
Kingdom  did.  Turkey  lacked  the  art,  so  she  had  to  go  with¬ 
out  the  article.  A  great  country  like  ours,  with  such  an 
amount  of  seacoast,  must,  at  any  cost,  have  the  art  of  ship¬ 
building  in  the  highest  degree.  The  only  way  to  have  the  art 
is  to  practice  it;  so  our  own  ships,  at  least,  our  ships  of  war 
and  ships  of  peace,  should  be  built  in  American  shipyards. 

3.  Our  ships  should  be  manned  by  American  crews.  The 
writer  was  born  and  brought  up  under  the  British  flag,  and 
even  to  this  day  his  heart  swells  with  pride  for  that  flag 
that  “for  a  thousand  years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.”  He  loves  it  next  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Who 
(even  though  not  so  bom  and  bred)  has  not  been  stirred  by 
the  message  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  from  his  flagship, 
“England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will  do  his 
duty”?  Why  did  the  men  respond  with  a  cheer  and  fight 
that  day  like  men  inspired  to  win  a  victory?  Because  they 
were  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  and  Welsh¬ 
men — all  sons  of  the  land  for  which  they  fought.  Suppose 
that  they  had  been  men  of  other  lands — however  good  and 
brave  and  well-disposed — would  they  have  responded  thus 
to  that  call  of  service?  And  suppose  that  this  country 
neglects  to  train  Americans  to  the  sea,  what  may  we  fairly 
expect  in  the  hour  of  trial?  The  Hessians  surrendered  at 
Trenton;  why?  Not  because  they  were  cowards;  not  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  how  to  fight.  They  surrendered 
because  they  had  no  heart  in  the  straggle.  It  wasn’t  their 
fight.  They  were  not  fighting  for  home  and  fireside  and 
the  country  containing  them.  We  simply  must  rear  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  the  sea.  We  must  induce  them  to  become  fine  sailors. 
They  can  best  be  trained  on  American  ships.  The  crews  of 
American  ships  must  be  Americans. 

4.  Our  ships  must  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  readily 
be  converted  into  auxiliaries  for  the  fighting  ships ;  and  they 
must  be  held  by  their  owners  subject  to  call  for  public  ser- 
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vice  whenever  needed.  Meantime,  they  should  be  under 
reasonable  governmental  supervision  as  to  the  routes  they 
should  cover  in  developing  and  continuing  the  kinds  of 
commerce,  and  commerce  with  the  countries,  which  will  re¬ 
sult  most  advantageously  to  the  nation. 

But  who  is  it  that  needs  to  have  the  ships  built  in  this 
country,  and  manned  by  American  crews,  and  floating  our 
flag,  and  to  have  the  ships  available  for  public  use  at  any 
time*?  Not  especially  the  owners  of  the  ships  or  those  who 
use  them  for  carrying  passengers  or  cargoes. 

It  is  the  nation  whose  needs  call  for  these  things.  Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  that  it  costs  more  to  buy  ships  in  this  country 
and  more  to  operate  them,  what  is  the  right  and  reasonable 
thing  to  expect?  Naturally  the  nation,  in  whose  interest 
these  special  conditions  are  met,  should  in  all  fairness  make 
up  the  difference  in  cost  of  construction  and  operation  on 
efficient  lines.  How  this  can  most  wisely  be  accomplished 
is  a  problem  of  practical  legislation  and  administration. 

Under  existing  law  it  has  become  practicable  to  establish 
in  foreign  countries  branches  of  American  banks,  and  other¬ 
wise  to  meet  the  conditions  for  arranging  credits  for  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  And  under  existing  law,  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  a  number  of  companies  to  unite  for  foreign  trade 
purposes.  Some  ten  of  the  great  steel  companies  outside  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  (which  has  a  foreign 
trade  subsidiary  of  its  own),  for  example,  have  united  to 
form  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  as  the  head  of 
which  they  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  E.  A.  S. 
Clarke,  long  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company. 

The  United  States  is  thus  largely  ready  to  expand  its 
foreign  commerce  to  the  extent  that  may  seem  desirable, 
and  other  required  conditions  for  success  will  be  met  as 
they  arise.  So  that  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  near  future 
the  world  wall  see  the  United  States  definitely  and  sys¬ 
tematically  developing  foreign  trade  policies  that  may  prove 
useful  to  the  country  and  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  such 
foreign  trade.  And  the  nation  will,  as  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Harding  at  New  Orleans  in  1920,  meet  its  high 
duty  of  protecting  its  citizens  everywhere  under  the  blue  skv 
in  all  their  proper  rights. 
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Where  shall  our  people  look  for  larger  markets  abroad  ? 
Until  now  our  chief  foreign  market  has  been  Europe.  But 
that  will  be  decreasingly  so.  She  has  been  taking  our  raw 
materials,  fabricating  them,  and  selling  the  products  here 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  developed  our  industries  so  far 
that  we  are  likely  to  need  all  our  own  raw  material  and 
become  an  importer  of  what  we  cannot  produce,  exporting 
manufactures  more  and  more.  Hereafter  Europe  is  likely 
to  be,  in  most  lines,  our  rival  more  than  our  market.  Our 
trade  may  be  expected  more  and  more  to  look  to  Central  and 
South  America,  the  Orient,  and  such  markets  elsewhere  as 
need  our  manufactures. 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  WILL  SURVIVE 

America  is  disappointed  and  disgusted  with  the  record  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Americans  will  look  the  other  way 
while  the  Englishman  calculates  how  many  lost  propellers  have  been 
strewn  around  the  British  Isles  by  American  ships  in  a  supposed 
endeavor  to  challenge  British  supremacy  on  the  seas.  But  in  our 
open  disgust  and  disappointment  we  do  not  want  to  misunderstand 
ourselves  or  be  misunderstood  abroad. 

We  do  not  want  to  fool  ourselves  by  lightly  charging  off  this  waste 
of  hundreds  of  millions  as  a  war  loss  or  as  an  expense  incidental  to 
restoring  our  fleet  to  the  seas.  The  whole  mess  must  be  exposed 
and  disinfected  and  a  repetition  of  its  blunders  and  frauds  made 
impossible  by  reducing  the  Shipping  Board  to  a  regulatory  body  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  taking  the  active  opera¬ 
tion  of  ships  out  of  its  hands. 

Likewise  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  who  assume  that  we  have 
learned  our  little  lesson  as  they  predicted  and  are  ready  to  throw 
up  the  sponge  by  admitting,  as  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce 
puts  it,  that:  “The  shipping  game  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  a 
nation  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  might  find  it  a  little  beyond 
its  powers.  *  *  *  The  United  States  merchant  marine  has  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  as  a  capital  investment  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
failure.  *  *  *  The  Jones  act  has  proved  a  failure,  and  so  far  all  the 
various  bluffs  and  threats  have  done  nothing  to  advance  the  interests 
of  United  States  shipping.” 
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Let  us  see  how  these  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  Cornwallis 
surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  By  1795,  only  fourteen  years 
later,  America  had  a  merchant  fleet  of  832,000  tons  carrying  92  per 
cent,  of  her  foreign  trade.  From  that  year  to  i860  the  fleet  grew  to 
5,300,000  tons  and  carried  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  British  fleet  grew  from  1,511,411  tons  in  1791  to 
4,658,687  in  i860.  The  British  fleet  trebled  while  the  fleet  managed 
by  a  nation  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  multiplied  itself  more  than 
six  times. 

After  the  civil  war  internal  development  engaged  our  attention. 
The  merchant  navy  grew  to  8,000,000  tons,  but  only  1,000,000  tons 
could  be  spared  for  foreign  trade.  British  and  other  foreign  vessels 
carried  all  but  10  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports  by  water  the 
year  before  the  European  war,  not  because  there  were  no  American 
navigators  but  because  they  were  busy  with  another  task.  Since 
1914  our  fleet  has  been  doubled.  We  have  tonnage  to  spare  for  for¬ 
eign  commerce. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  failed,  but  the  merchant  marine  operated 
by  this  nation  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  has  not  failed.  Our 
own  vessels  carried  9.7  per  cent,  of  our  water  borne  commerce  in 
1914,  14.3  per  cent,  in  1915,  16.3  in  1916,  18.6  in  1917,  21.9  in  1918, 
33  in  1919,  and  43  per  cent,  thus  far  this  year.  This  is  no  record 
of  failure.  Neither  has  the  Jones  law  failed.  It  is  young  and  it  is 
not  fully  effective.  Great  Britain  properly  fosters  her  shipping  and 
trade  by  special  measures,  such  as  the  Canada-West  Indies  tariff 
arrangement,  just  completed;  the  Australian  customs  preference 
and  by  subsidy  and  subventions  to  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators. 

France  discarded  the  antiquated  commercial  treaty  system  in 
1918  and  abrogated  agreements  with  the  United  States,  Spain,  Italy, 
Scandinavia  and  other  countries  because  these  agreements  fettered 
her  trade.  The  Jones  law,  when  in  full  operation,  will  enable  America 
to  duplicate,  if  necessary,  the  sensible  action  of  Britain  and  France. 
Sir  Frederick  Lewis  and  Lord  Pirrie  assert  that  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  both  the  British  and  the  American  merchant  fleet.  America 
concurs  in  this  opinion.  There  will  be  a  house-cleaning  in  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  but  the  American  merchant  marine  has  no  thought  of 
hauling  down  the  flag. — New  York  Tribune. 


LINCOLN  TO  WORKINGMEN’S  COMMITTEE,  1864 

No  man  living  is  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil 
up  from  poverty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which 
they  have  not  honestly  earned.  *  *  *  Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor, 
property  is  desirable,  is  a  positive  good  to  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own 
shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built. 
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DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES  CAN  BE  USEFUL 

Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  of  Europe  and  Japan  do  not  like 
the  overwhelming  result  of  our  late  Presidential  election.  They 
see  in  the  triumphant  Republican  party  a  “  strongly  nationalistic  ” 
organization,  in  contrast  with  the  internationalist  spirit  of  President 
Wilson  and  his  immediate  following.  It  is  manifest  that  our  com¬ 
petitors  overseas  regard  the  incoming  of  Harding  and  Coolidge, 
with  their  intensely  American  support,  as  a  heavy  setback  to  foreign 
aspirations  for  a  reconquest  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States. 
In  all  this,  American  shipping  men  will  very  frankly  agree  with  ship¬ 
ping  men  of  foreign  lands.  There  will  undeniably  be  more  “  punch  ” 
in  our  maritime  policies  under  the  new  administration.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  is  historically  the  party  of  a  strong  policy  in  America.  *  *  * 

Moreover,  the  Republican  party  of  recent  years,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  has  drawn  to  itself  the  bulk  of  the  practical  maritime  men  of 
the  United  States,  of  all  races  and  antecedents.  *  *  * 

Students  of  American  maritime  history  are  well  agreed  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century  the  discriminating  customs  duty 
and  tonnage  tax  policy  was  wonderfully  successful  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  American  merchant  marine.  There  is  no  parallel  in  mari¬ 
time  annals  to  the  expansion  of  our  registered  shipping  of  123,000 
tons,  carrying  only  23  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports  in  1789, 
to  981,000  tons,  carrying  91  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports  in 
1810.  Even  after  our  second  war  for  independence,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  1815  discrimination  in  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  was 
given  up,  the  discriminatory  system  in  other  trades  continued 
to  be  highly  effective  for  the  encouragement  of  our  shipbuilding 
and  navigation.  *  *  * 

But  on  the  other  hand,  commercial  conditions  have  radically 
changed  since  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  we  were 
distinctively  an  importing  nation,  and  virtually  all  imported  goods 
were  dutiable.  Now  we  are  for  the  greater  part  an  exporting  nation, 
and  more  than  one-half  in  value  and  perhaps  three-fourths  in  bulk 
of  our  present  imports  are  on  the  customs  free  list.  These  are  facts 
which  demand  far  more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received  from 
the  lawmakers  in  Washington.  *  *  * 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  so  to  amend  the  tariff  that  free 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  be  made  dutiable  if  brought 
in  foreign  bottoms,  while  remaining  free  if  brought  in  American  ships. 
Take  the  important  factor  of  coffee,  for  example.  America  is  the 
greatest  coffee  consumer  in  the  world.  Brazil  is  our  chief  source  of 
supply.  We  imported  last  year  almost  11,000,000  bags  of  Brazilian 
coffee  and  of  this  coffee  only  9.2  per  cent,  was  received  in  American 
vessels — nearly  all  of  it  being  brought  in  British  ships  of  the  Lamport 
&  Holt,  Prince  and  Booth  companies.  A  discriminating  duty  of  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  would  easily  secure  this  important 
American  trade  to  American  shipping — or  to  American  and  Brazilian 
shipping,  as  might  be  preferable. — Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  V.  P.  and 
Gen.  Man.,  American  Shipowners’  Association,  in  Marine  Journal. 
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In  1914  the  total  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  under  the 
American  flag  was  1,066,000  gross  tons;  to-day,  thanks  to  the  quick 
sense  of  the  American  people  as  to  the  critical  importance  of  shipping 
in  the  World  War,  and  to  the  invincible  genius  of  American  industry 
in  surmounting  governmental  delay  and  administrative  inefficiency, 
there  is  ready  for  our  flag  some  12,500,000  gross  tons  of  sea-going 
vessels.  This  importance  of  our  new  merchant  marine  is  not  alone 
that  it  salvages  and  puts  to  use  a  vast  and  costly  body  of  war 
material,  nor  even  that  it  adds  a  great  new  activity  to  the  nation’s 
business  life,  as  well  as  a  wholesale  safeguard  to  the  country’s 
security ;  but,  more  significant  still,  it  provides  the  mechanism  where¬ 
with  we  can  retain  and  enlarge  the  economic  vantage-ground  in 
world  commerce  and  world  finance  which  we  now  enjoy. 

A  well-equipped  merchant  marine  is  a  prime  essential  of  success¬ 
ful  commerce;  it  is  the  best  agency  of  trade  development.  Nothing 
else  will  supply  the  same  enterprise  in  the  search  for  new  markets, 
nor  contribute  the  same  energy  in  the  opening  up  of  new  trade 
routes,  nor  offer  the  same  encouragement  for  the  investment 
abroad  of  our  surplus  capital.  Over-seas  transportation  in  American 
bottoms  is  of  the  root  and  essence  of  American  commercial  expansion. 

How  urgent  is  the  need  will  appear  if  we  consider  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  country  in  the  world  trade.  In  five  years  we  have  changed 
from  a  debtor  nation,  owing  the  world  between  four  and  five  billion 
dollars  with  a  varying  annual  trade  balance,  sometimes  against  us, 
to  a  creditor  nation  to  whom  the  world  is  in  debt  on  capital  account 
some  twelve  billion  dollars,  and  to  whom  is  due  an  annual  credit 
balance  certainly  as  great  probably  much  greater,  than  our  prior 
debt  balance.  It  is  of  the  gravest  national  concern  that  this  changed 
international  position  shall  not  work  to  the  injury  of  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  life.  Larger  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor  country  remain  as  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  to 
this  course  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  Europe  bending  every  effort. 
It  is  the  natural  way  in  which  restorations  from  war  must  be  wrought. 

But  a  flood  of  imports  from  debtor  countries  intent  upon  stimulat¬ 
ing  their  productive  output  and  aided,  even  though  undesignedly, 
by  an  unfavorable  foreign  exchange,  would  be  a  bitter  experience 
for  the  creditor  country.  We  mean  to  deal  considerately,  we  want  to 
help,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  paralyze  America  to  effect  a  restoration. 

The  war  caused  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  salt-water  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  yet,  even  in  1919,  only  about  34  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  and  50  per  cent,  of  our  imports  were  moved  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag.  We  must  persist  in  every  measure  aiming  not  only  to 
hold,  but  to  increase  the  proportion  of  overseas  trade  under  our  flag. 
It  may  prove  difficult  when  the  merchant  fleet  of  Europe  begins  to 
be  rehabilitated.  They,  like  the  industries  of  Europe,  will  seek  to 
undersell  us  and  in  order  to  keep  our  shipmasters  in  business  we 
will  find  it  necessary  to  extend  every  possible  encouragement,  every 
reasonable  preference  to  our  own.— Article  in  Nautical  Gazette. 
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PART  VI 

THE  FRAMING  OF  A  TARIFF  LAW 

“  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  ” 
Micah,  VI:  8 


(On  this  text  President  Harding’s  lips  rested  when  he  took  his  oath  of  office.) 


HOW  TO  DISARM 


There  must  be  disarmament.  The  need  is  so  obvious  as  to  be 
axiomatic.  *  *  *  The  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm.  *  *  *  If  we  were 
to  make  ourselves  a  party  to  all  the  controversies  and  conflicts  of 
the  so-called  “  military  Powers,”  we  should  have  to  be  ourselves  a 
military  Power,  or  suffer  the  fate  of  the  earthenware  vase  among 
the  bronze.  If  we  maintain  our  traditional  policy  of  peace  and  honest 
friendship  with  all,  entangling  alliances  with  none,  we  may  safely 
resume  our  equally  traditional  policy  of  non-militarism  and  set  to 
the  world  the  salutary  example  of  a  great  nation  free  from  that 
incubus. 

One  more  condition  may  be  regarded  as  essential.  It  is  felicit¬ 
ously  suggested  by  recollection  of  President  Wilson’s  remark  about 
our  dependence  in  time  of  peril  being  not  upon  a  standing  army  of 
professional  soldiers,  but  upon  “  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed 
to  arms.”  Now  if  we  reduce  our  standing  army,  as  we  must  and 
indeed  as  we  have  actually  done,  far  below  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  adequate  to  our  dependence  in  time  of  grave  national  peril, 
prudence  requires  that  we  shall  supply  the  alternative.  We  have  the 
citizenry.  It  must  be  trained  and  accustomed  to  arms — that  is,  to 
military  service. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  again  to  repeat  the  explanations  and 
arguments  so  profusely  made  during  the  last  few  years,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  close  and  vital  correlation  between  reduction  of  the 
standing  army  and  military  training  of  the  people.  This  nation 
would  be  better  prepared  for  war,  more  secure  against  aggression — 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  foreign  war  that  we  need  to  be  prepared 
for — with  an  army  of  only  a  hundred  thousand  men,  but  with  millions 
of  its  young  men  trained  to  become  efficient  officers  and  soldiers  at 
short  notice  in  an  emergency,  than  it  would  be  with  a  standing  army 
of  a  million  men  and  its  citizenry  entirely  untrained. 

That  is  the  consideration  which  needs  to  be  paramount  in  all 
discussions  of  the  size  of  our  military  establishment.  To  express  it 
in  mathematical  terms,  reduction  of  the  standing  army  may  safely 
be  made,  to  a  certain  point,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  military 
training  of  the  citizenry.  *  *  * 

The  way  to  effective  disarmament  is  thus  distinctly  blazed,  in 
security  and  honor.  We  shall  act  at  our  own  volition  and  subject  to 
our  own  control;  save  perhaps  under  voluntary  agreement  in  the 
special  matter  of  naval  construction.  We  shall  limit  our  military 
needs  by  limiting  our  diplomatic  liabilities. — Harvey’s  Weekly 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

SINGLE  TARIFF  OR  DUAL  TARIFF— WHICH? 

Every  country  in  the  world  levies  duties  on  some  or  all 
of  the  foreign  goods  taken  into  it.  In  the  method  of  levy¬ 
ing  such  duties  each  country  has  certain  minor  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  its  own.  On  the  question  of  levying  one  rate  or 
more  than  one  rate  of  duty  on  such  imports  the  countries 
of  the  world  may  be  divided  broadly  into  three  groups. 

THE  SINGLE  TARIFF  SYSTEM 

The  system  that  may  properly  be  considered  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  use  in  the  largest  number  of  countries,  may  be 
called  the  American  or  “single-tariff”  system.  Under  this 
system  each  article  on  the  dutiable  list  bears  only  one  rate 
of  duty — that  is,  the  duty  on  any  article  is  the  same  what¬ 
ever  country  it  comes  from.  Throughout  our  entire  na¬ 
tional  history,  whatever  party  may  have  from  time  to  time 
made  our  tariff  law,  the  single  tariff  system  has,  in  the 
main  and  with  only  minor  exceptions,  been  the  one  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  main  this  system  has 
also  been  the  one  used  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  outside  of  Europe  excepting 
Japan  and  Brazil.  It  has  recently  been  readopted,  in  fact 
though  not  in  form,  by  France. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan  and  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  so-called  “dual-tariff”  system  is  in  vogue.  Of  these 
dual  tariffs  there  are  two  general  types,  one  of  which  may 
be  called  the  Spanish  type  and  the  other  the  German  type.* 

THE  SPANISH  TYPE  OF  DUAL  TARIFF 

Under  the  Spanish  type  of  dual  tariff  the  tariff  law  itself 
definitely  prescribes  two  sets  of  duties — two  rates  on  each 
article  on  the  dutiable  list — except  as  to  some  articles  on 

*  Canada  has  a  multiple  tariff. 
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which  there  may  for  special  reasons  be  only  one  rate.  The 
higher  rates  are  called  the  “maximum”  and  the  lower  the 
“minimum.”  The  important  thing  to  observe  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  rates  are 
fixed  by  law,  that  is,  they  are  determined  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  country.  No  other  country  is  consulted 
as  to  what  these  rates  shall  be.  Then,  through  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government,  countries  granting  conces¬ 
sions  in  tariff  rates  that  are  satisfactory  to  this  executive 
authority  or  having  a  “most-favored-nation”  treaty  with 
the  country  having  this  Spanish  type,  are  granted  its  min¬ 
imum  rates,  except  that  concessions  may  be  granted  as  to 
part  of  the  imports  from  any  country. 

The  Spanish  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vogue  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Greece,  and  in  Brazil,  and  was  in  use 
in  France  from  1890  until  1910.  Until  the  breakdown  of 
Russia,  it  was  in  use  there,  too.  Prior  to  1860  the  French 
used  the  single  tariff  system,  but  in  that  year  France 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  under  which  each 
country  granted  to  the  other  special  reduced  rates  on  certain 
articles.  Thus  began  in  France  what  grew  to  be  a  system  of 
dual  tariff  from  which  was  derived  the  German  type  de¬ 
scribed  below.  In  1890,  however,  France  abandoned  that 
system,  and  adopted  the  Spanish  system,  which  she  main¬ 
tained  for  about  twenty  years. 

THE  GERMAN  TYPE  OF  DUAL  TARIFF 

$ 

Under  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff  there  is  only  one 
set  of  duties  prescribed  in  the  tariff  law  as  enacted  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  country.  That  is,  the  law  pre¬ 
scribes  only  one  rate  on  each  article.  This  entire  set  of 
schedules  is  called  the  “autonomous”  or  “general”  tariff, 
a  very  proper  name  for  a  tariff  made  by  the  independent 
action  of  the  nation’s  legislative  authority,  free  from  dic¬ 
tation  or  intervention  by  any  other  country. 

This  law  prescribes  rates  of  duty  which  in  the  main  are 
higher  than  are  needed,  or  even  desired  in  some  cases,  by 
the  country  enacting  it.  The  rates  are  thus  purposely 
placed  high  with  the  view  of  their  being  reduced  by  “con¬ 
cessions”  through  treaties  with  other  countries.  The  set 
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of  duties  arranged  by  treaty  or  convention  constitute  what 
is  very  appropriately  called  the  “conventional”  tariff. 

As  a  rule,  the  conventional  tariff  covers  only  a  part  of 
the  items  in  the  general  or  autonomous  tariff.  Thus  in  the 
existing  German  tariff  law,  which  became  operative  March 
1,  1906,  there  are  946  sections,  but  to  only  243  of  these  do 
the  conventional  rates  apply. 

Under  this  system,  the  autonomous  tariff  is  avowedly 
enacted  largely  as  a  basis  for  “dickering”  with  other 
countries  for  concessions  in  the  tariff  rates  of  those 
countries.  In  most  countries  having  this  system  the  conven¬ 
tional  rates  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  before  becoming  operative. 

Before  the  World  War  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff 
was  in  vogue  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Roumania,  Servia  and  in  Japan.  This  type 
really  originated  in  France  in  1860,  but  was  abandoned  in 
France  at  about  the  time  it  was  adopted  in  Germany. 

In  each  of  these  systems  slight  modifications  are  some¬ 
times  made  for  special  reasons.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
countries  keeps  its  chosen  type  absolutely  unbroken.  Thus, 
in  the  German  tariff  law  there  was  a  minimum  fixed  in  the 
law  itself  (after  the  Spanish  type)  on  rye,  wheat,  spelt, 
malting  barley  and  oats,  below  which  minimum — and  it  was 
a  high  one — the  duties  could  not  be  reduced  through  treaty. 
And  France  has  occasionally,  under  stress  of  tariff  wars, 
reduced  by  treaty  (after  the  German  type)  certain  rates  to 
a  point  below  those  fixed  in  the  law  as  the  minimum. 

SINGLE  TARIFFS  PROMOTE  PEACE;  DUAL  TARIFFS,  WAR 

The  single  tariff  system  is  built  on  the  principle  of 
“equal  opportunity  for  all,  special  privilege  to  none.” 
Under  this  system  the  goods  of  the  smallest  country  are 
admitted  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  goods  of  the 
largest  country.  All  countries  are  treated  alike.  There  is 
no  country  so  small  or  so  weak  that  it  need  fear  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against ;  nor  is  there  any  country  .so  big  or  so 
powerful  that  it  can  compel  discrimination  in  its  favor. 
Under  the  single  tariff  system  every  country  gets  a 
“square  deal.” 
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Both  types  of  dual  tariff  are  built  on  the  principle  of 
giving  to  him  that  hath  and  taking  from  him  that  hath  not. 
Under  the  dual  tariff  system  the  powerful  are  often  given 
what  they  want,  while  the  weak  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  can  get.  The  dual  tariff  is  based  on  power  and  not  on 
justice,  on  favor  and  not  on  equity.  It  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  “square  deal.”  It  is  the  application  among  nations 
of  the  very  principle  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
long  fought  in  the  form  of  dual  railway  rates  and  the  dis¬ 
crimination  shown  therein. 

The  dual  tariff  system  is  provocative  of  commercial  war. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  only  real  tariff 
wars  that  have  ever  taken  place  have  been  between  countries 
having  dual  tariffs.  Among  recent  examples  may  be  cited 
the  tariff  wars  between  Germany  and  Russia,  1893-94;  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Switzerland,  1892—95 ;  the  eleven-year 
conflict  between  France  and  Italy,  1889-99 ;  and  the  tariff 
war  between  Germany  and  Canada  from  1899  to  1910. 

The  reason  for  such  wars  is  not  hard  to  find.  A  nation 
having  the  dual  tariff  system  stands  before  other  nations, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  wisp 
of  hay  in  the  other.  The  country  of  the  dual  tariff  virtu¬ 
ally  says  to  other  countries:  “Give  me  what  I  want  and  I 
will  give  you  what  I  do  not  want.  Deny  me  what  I  want 
and  I  will  strike  you.”  The  country  of  the  dual  tariff 
may  neither  need  nor  desire  its  higher  rates  of  duty.  They 
are  usually  enacted  simply  as  a  club,  to  be  held  over  the  heads 
of  other  countries.  The  very  attitude  of  a  country  having 
such  a  system  is  a  challenge  to  combat.  No  wonder  that 
every  tariff  war  in  history  has  been  between  countries  hav¬ 
ing  dual  tariffs. 

Stating  the  matter  conversely,  there  has  never  been  a 
tariff  war  between  two  countries  having  the  single  tariff 
system.  Under  that  system  there  is  neither  necessity  nor 
opportunity  for  such  a  war.  Whether  among  persons  or 
among  nations  there  is  nothing  so  provocative  of  anger  and 
resentment  as  showing  favors  to  some  that  are  not  accorded 
to  others  having  equal  rights  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  peace  and  good-will  as 
even-handed  justice  to  all. 
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Norway’s  wise  defensive  system 

Norway  has  been  classed  among  the  nations  having  the 
single  tariff  system.  And  this  is  correct  in  fact,  though  not 
in  form.  Her  tariff  is  in  form  of  the  Spanish  type,  with 
minimum  and  maximum  rates,  but  she  voluntarily  offers 
every  country  her  minimum  rates. 

Norway’s  plan  is  unique.  It  is  well  worthy  of  special 
consideration.  Like  the  United  States,  Norway  has  prac¬ 
tically  only  one  tariff  rate  for  all.  But  if  any  country  dis¬ 
criminates  against  Norwegian  products,  the  government  of 
Norway  is  authorized  to  impose  the  maximum  rates  on 
goods  from  the  country  so  discriminating.  Thus  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Norway  has  a  means  of  defense  against  unjust 
discrimination.  Unlike  the  dual  system  of  the  types  above 
mentioned,  the  Norwegian  system  is  purely  a  defensive 
measure,  never  an  offensive  one.  Norway’s  plan  never 
inaugurates  trouble,  but  it  provides  Norway  a  reasonable 
and  proper  means  of  defense  against  unfair  treatment. 

A  country  having  the  single  tariff  system  gives  freely 
and  voluntarily  to  every  country  the  best  terms  that  it  gives 
to  any  country,  and  has  therefore  a  right  to  expect  in  return 
from  every  country  the  best  terms  that  are  given  to  any 
country.  And  in  support  of  that  reasonable  demand  for 
the  impartial  treatment  which  it  freely  gives,  it  may  con¬ 
sistently  and  properly  enact  and  hold  in  reserve  a  set  of 
higher  duties,  as  does  Norway,  to  apply  to  the  goods  of 
any  country  which  discriminates  against  its  products. 

In  this  country,  whatever  party  may  have  been  in  power 
at  any  given  time,  we  have  steadily  held  to  the  single  tariff 
idea.  In  1905  and  1906  certain  European  countries  threat¬ 
ened  the  United  States  with  the  application  of  their  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  unless  the  United  States  abandoned  its  single 
tariff  system,  adopted  their  dual  tariff  system,  with  all  its 
dangers  and  troubles,  and  permitted  them  to  have  a  hand, 
through  treaties,  in  deciding  what  our  tariff  rates  should  be. 

The  writer  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress. 
One  of  the  committees  on  which  he  was  serving  was  that 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  tariff  matters.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  this  country 
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was  going  to  retain  the  independence  which  the  fathers 
had  won  it  must  not  allow  other  countries  to  have  any  hand 
in  the  making  of  our  laws.  Having  visited  Norway  and 
become  acquainted  with  her  tariff  system,  he  saw  in  it  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  proper  answer  to  the  countries 
making  such  demands  upon  us.  So  he  introduced  a  bill,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  introduced  in  the  American  Congress, 
to  amend  the  tariff  law  by  providing  that  if  any  country 
should  discriminate  against  goods  from  the  United  States 
or  fail  to  admit  them  on  terms  equal  to  the  best  granted  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  then  on  goods  from  the 
country  or  countries  so  discriminating  there  should  be 
charged  at  our  custom  house  an  added  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  the  existing  rate. 

Some  years  later  he  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  the  idea  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in  his  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Report,  said:  “Between  nations  who  favor  our  pro¬ 
ductions  and  navigation  and  those  who  do  not  favor  them, 
one  distinction  alone  will  suffice ;  one  set  of  moderate  duties 
for  the  first;  and  a  fixed  advance  on  these  [duties]  as  to 
some  articles  and  prohibition  as  to  others,  for  the  last.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  principle  has  since  been  recognized, 
and  it  was  embodied  in  the  United  States  tariff  law  of  1909. 
Its  presence  there  was  notice  to  the  world  that  this  country 
proposed  to  continue  making  its  own  laws  as  to  it  seemed 
best,  without  interference  or  dictation  from  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  while  this  country  would 
never  start  a  commercial  war  with  any  other  country,  it 
intended  to  be  amply  prepared  to  protect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens— a  position  consistent  with  its  standing" as  a  self- 
respecting  nation. 

In  the  existing  French  tariff  law,  which  went  into  effect 
on  April  1,  1910,  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  become,  as  it  should,  the  policy  of  all  protective 
tariff  countries. 

Washington’s  warning 

Harmony  and  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations  are 
recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
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hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref¬ 
erences  ;  *  *  *  constantly  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly 
in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another ; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  what¬ 
ever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such 
acceptance  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors  and  yet  of  being  re¬ 
proached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. — Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address. 


AN  AMERICAN  SALES  TAX 

The  happy  experience  of  France  and  Canada  with  a  sales  tax 
strengthens  the  belief  that  its  merits  are  not  merely  theoretical, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  pioneers  in  that  line. 
The  Canadian  Premier  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The  sales  tax  is  a 
path  untrodden  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.”  On  April  30, 
1862,  The  New  York  Times  said  of  the  sales  tax  of  that  year:  “Among 
the  numerous  propositions  for  a  scheme  of  finance  or  taxation  which 
shall  produce  a  revenue  equal  to  the  greatly  increased  expenditures 
of  the  Government  we  have  seen  none  that  appears  to  accomplish 
this  end  so  fully,  and  to  which  so  few  objections  can  be  urged,  as  a 
uniform  tax  upon  transfers,  or  sales  of  merchandise.” 

Then  as  now  business  favored  it,  but  Congress  was  divided  in 
opinion,  and  not  happy  in  execution  of  the  idea  presented  to  it.  The 
bill  as  enacted  included  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  gross 
sales  of  “  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
securities.”  In  1863  the  tax  was  variously  amended,  and  in  1864, 
expenditures  rising  to  $35,000,000  above  income,  an  increase  on 
manufactured  articles  was  levied.  In  1866  the  latter  tax  was  repealed 
on  most  articles,  and  in  later  years  there  were  changes  in  the  sales 
tax.  The  levying  of  a  sales  tax  on  specific  articles  is  familiar.  All 
that  is  new  in  the  present  revival  is  the  making  of  the  tax  uniform 
and  universal.  There  are  merits  in  that  simplicity,  but  also  there 
are  objections  to  levying  the  tax  on  farmers  or  on  exchange  transac¬ 
tions,  the  precedents  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  1870  the 
sales  tax  was  repealed,  except  stamp  taxes,  as  the  revenues  were 
then  becoming  plethoric.  *  *  *  Even  if  a  new  sales  tax  developed 
imperfections  or  inconveniences,  it  would  be  such  a  blessed  relief 
from  the  ills  we  know  of  that  fault-finding  would  be  softened  if  not 
disarmed. — New  York  Times. 
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The  marked  advance  in  the  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer 
the  past  ten  years,  does  not  indicate  that  the  producer  is  getting  the 
increase.  In  fact,  according  to  investigations  made  public  by  a 
recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  products  which  make 
up  the  daily  bill  of  fare  for  the  average  American  table,  the  producer 
gets  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  investi¬ 
gations  covered  seventy-eight  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
data  collected  during  the  last  week  of  June,  1910.  The  following 
figures  will  serve  to  show  the  fraction  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  producer,  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  and  the  distributers  or  middlemen: 


Farmer 

Transporta¬ 

tion 

Distrib¬ 

uters 

Article 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Butter  .... 

.6 

I3-I 

Milk . 

7.0 

43- 

Poultry  .  .  . 

2.2 

42.7 

Eggs . 

.6 

30.4 

Apples  .... 

.  .  .  .  60.8 

6.8 

39-2 

Potatoes .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  59-3 

7-4 

33-3 

Onions .... 

.  .  .  .  48.4 

6-5 

45-1 

Wheat  .... 

.  .  .  .  72.9 

3-8 

23-3 

Oats . 

3-8 

25-7 

The  facts,  as  here  reported,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  location  for 
the  whole  trouble  lies  between  the  freight  house  and  the  consumer’s 
table.  An  analysis  of  the  difficulty  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer  have  become  so  far  apart  that  a  whole  line 
of  petty  jobbers  and  unnecessary  distributers  have  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  step  into  line  and  claim  their  “  pound  of  flesh.”  *  *  * 
At  the  same  time,  the  transportation  companies  are  getting  an 
average  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  costs  nearly  seven 
times  as  much  to  distribute  the  products  after  they  leave  the  freight 
house  as  it  costs  to  transport  them  to  market,  in  many  cases  thousands 
of  miles. 

The  trouble  is  chronic  and  wide-spread.  The  solution  appears 
to  be  one  for  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Through  cooperation 
they  may  be  brought  so  close  together  that  many  of  the  petty  middle¬ 
men  will  have  to  drop  out  of  line.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
distribution  is  overdone  and  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
high  cost  of  living. — Author  unknown. 


There  is  just  as  much  reason  why  the  department  should  assist 
the  farmer  in  developing  methods  of  marketing  his  crops  efficiently 
as  that  it  should  assist  him  in  increasing  his  production.  Study  of 
improved  marketing  methods  as  well  as  of  conditions  the  farmer 
should  understand  to  produce  intelligently  and  adjust  his  production 
to  the  needs  of  consumption  are  proper  functions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.— Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  RATES  OF  DUTY? 

The  fundamental  reason  for  having'  tariff  laws  and  cus¬ 
tom  houses  in  this  country  was  “to  lay  and  collect”  revenue 
for  the  support  of  our  national  government.  The  national 
government  must  have  vast  revenues,  and  under  our  fed¬ 
eral  system  of  government  a  large  portion  of  these  reve¬ 
nues  has  thus  far  always  been  derived  from  duties  on 
imports.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  tariff  question.  Among 
practical  men  academic  talk  about  real  “free  trade”  among 
nations,  such  as  prevails  among  the  states  of  this  Union, 
receives  little  or  no  serious  consideration. 

Under  the  committee  system  of  our  Congress,  bills  for 
raising  revenue  originate  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  corresponding 
committee  in  the  Senate  is  called  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
That  is,  in  each  house  there  is  one  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  bills  for  raising  revenue.  But  in  each  house 
the  bills  for  expenditures  from  the  national  treasury  origi¬ 
nate  in  many  committees.  This  fact  in  itself  renders  the 
problem  of  adjusting  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  to  each  other,  so  as  to  have  neither  a  deficiency 
in  the  national  revenues  nor  an  undue  surplus  in  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury,  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  at  best. 
Unless  and  until  a  budget  system  is  adopted  and  appropria¬ 
tions  are  restored  to  one  committee  in  each  house,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  will  continue,  and  even  then  the  problem  will  be  difficult. 

Raising  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  government  under 
a  non-protective  tariff  is  a  much  simpler  thing  than  rais¬ 
ing  the  revenue  under  a  protective  tariff.  If  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  were  the  only  or  even  the  chief  test  of  value,  the  decision 
would  have  to  be  in  favor  of  the  non-protective  system. 
Under  the  non-protective  tariff  system  the  duties  would  be 
laid  on  non-competing  articles  and  on  luxuries,  whether  com¬ 
peting  or  non-competing.  If  these  sources  of  revenue  should 
prove  inadequate,  duties  could  be  laid  on  some  selected 
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competing  articles,  not  luxuries.  On  these  competing 
articles  an  equivalent  excise  tax  would  be  laid  to  keep  the 
duty  from  being  protective,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  duty 
from  giving  domestic  producers  any  advantage  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  over  foreign  producers.  If  at  any  time  it  seemed  advis¬ 
able  to  increase  or  decrease  revenue,  the  rates  of  duty  could 
be  adjusted  to  that  end.  Until  1915,  this  was  the  British 
system,  miscalled  Free  Trade. 

While  the  adjustment  of  our  revenues  to  our  expendi¬ 
tures  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  even 
under  a  non-protective  tariff  system,  the  difficulty  is  greater 
under  a  protective  tariff  system.  Under  the  former  the 
problem  would  be  one  of  revenue  only;  under  the  latter 
the  problem  involves  not  only  revenue  for  the  government, 
but  also  protection  for  American  industry.  Even  those  who 
are  best  versed  in  tariff  matters  find  difficulty  in  stating  the 
general  principle  that  should  govern  in  the  fixing  of  rates. 
(Since  the  income-tax  amendment,  this  has  become  easier.) 

WEAK  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM  OF  1892 

In  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1892,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  stated  in  the  following  language:  “We  believe 
that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  that  on  all  imports  coming  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  American  labor  there  should  be  levied  duties 
equal  to  the  difference  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home.” 

In  this  declaration  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  protective 
tariff,  that  non-competing  articles,  except  luxuries,  should 
in  times  of  peace  be  admitted  free,  and  that  the  duty  should 
be  placed  on  competing  articles,  is  clearly  stated.  In  the 
fixing  of  rates  ol  duty,  however,  wages  were  taken  as  the 
basis,  and  the  rates  of  duty  were  to  measure  exactly  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

In  the  first  campaign  in  which  William  McKinley  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  that  of  1896,  the 
coinage  of  silver  was  the  paramount  issue.  In  his  second 
campaign,  that  of  1900,  the  results  of  the  war  with  Spain 
constituted  the  paramount  issue.  So,  strange  to  say,  in 
neither  of  the  campaigns  in  which  this  eminent  advocate  of 
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protection  was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
was  the  tariff  the  leading  issue.  In  neither  campaign  was 
the  platform  declaration  on  the  tariff  illuminating. 

WISE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM  OF  1904 

But  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1904,  the  one 
on  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  clear  and  definite.  It  contained  the 
following  strong  declaration  as  to  rates  of  tariff  duties: 
“The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  ’  ’ 

The  platform  of  1892  had  pledged  rates  of  duty  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  platform  twelve  years  later  is  very  much 
stronger  in  three  ways :  In  the  first  place,  it  bases  tariff 
rates  not  on  wages  alone,  but  on  the  total  cost  of  production, 
which  is  a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  thing. 
In  the  second  place,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
is  not  taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  protection,  but  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  minimum  rate.  This  is  shown  by  the  phrase  “at 
least.”  In  the  third  place,  the  word  “always”  shows  that 
protection  should  not  be  considered  as  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient  but  as  a  permanent  policy. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  delivered  at  Oyster  Bay  on  July  27,  1904,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said:  “The  standard  of  living  of  our  wage¬ 
workers  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  it 
cannot  so  remain  unless  we  have  a  protective  tariff  which 
shall  always  keep  as  a  minimum  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad.  ” 
And  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  “Our 
laws  should  in  no  event  do  less  than  equalize  the  difference 
in  conditions  at  home  and  abroad.” 

In  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges  the  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1904  is  the 
best  brief  statement  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  that  has 
thus  far  ever  been  made.  That  declaration  clearly  stated 
the  purpose  to  provide  at  all  times  amply  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  for  every  American  industry.  On  that  clear  and  brave 
declaration  of  national  purpose,  unequivocally  indorsed  by 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  every  utterance  during  the  campaign, 
was  won,  and  deservedly  won,  the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved  in  a  national  election  up  to  that  time. 

WHEREIN  THE  PLATFORM  OF  1892  WAS  WEAK 

The  declaration  in  the  platform  of  1892  would  not  have 
provided  adequate  protection  for  any  American  industry. 
It  was  a  weak,  half-hearted  statement,  and  merited  the 
defeat  it  received.  That  declaration  was  that  the  duties 
levied  should  be  “equal  to  the  difference  between  wages 
abroad  and  at  home.”  It  voiced  the  view  of  the  mere 
competitionist.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  thoroughgoing 
protectionist  this  declaration  was  faulty  in  several  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  considered  only  rela¬ 
tive  wages ,  when  it  should  have  considered  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  production  and  marketing.  Relative  wages  are 
an  important  element  in  the  problem,  but  not  the  only  one, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage-earner  himself.  For 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  in  some  European  countries 
it  is  part  of  the  regular  national  policy  to  encourage  the 
sale  of  goods  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  whenever  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  a  market  for  surplus  production.  In  harmony 
with  that  policy,  special  rates  of  transportation  by  land 
and  sea  are  provided  for  goods  exported  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  States. 
This  affects  business  in  all  American  ports  and  nearby  ter¬ 
ritory.  In  further  pursuance  of  that  policy,  through  rates 
of  transportation  by  land  and  sea  have  been  arranged  under 
which  European  pottery,  for  example,  can  be  delivered 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  at  Denver,  Colorado,  at 
a  lower  cost  of  transportation  than  must  be  paid  on  Ameri¬ 
can  pottery  delivered  in  Denver  from  Ohio.  And  now,  since 
the  World  War  resulted  in  greatly  lowering  the  purchasing 
power  of  European!  currencies,  the  wages  of  workingmen 
(who  always,  at  once  or  ultimately,  suffer  under  a  depreci¬ 
ated  currency)  are  still  less  to  be  depended  on  by  us  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  establish  tariff  rates. 

In  the  second  place,  the  declaration  of  1892  overlooked 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty 
that  would  exactly  measure  for  any  length  of  time  even 
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the  difference  in  wages.  Which  rate  of  wages  should  be 
taken  as  the  standard  in  this  country  in  any  given  line  of 
industry?  And  foreign  wages  differ  not  only  in  different 
countries  but  in  the  same  country.  Which  country’s  wages 
in  a  given  industry  should  be  taken  as  the  foreign  standard 
on  which  to  base  rates  of  duty?  No  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given.  Moreover,  if  exact  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  duties  could  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
would  exactly  measure  the  difference  in  wages  abroad  and 
at  home  to-day,  those  duties  would  not  exactly  measure  that 
difference  next  week.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  for  any  length  of  time  a  correct  fixed  ratio  between 
two  things,  one  or  both  of  which  are  constantly  changing. 
We  might  as  well  try  to  arrange  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  or  between  wheat  and  oats,  as  between  foreign 
and  domestic  wages.  No  fixed  ratio  between  constantly 
changing  things  can  remain  a  right  ratio. 

In  this  connection  there  are  three  propositions  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  cannot  be  over-emphasized : 

1.  The  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  wages 
cannot  be  definitely  learned. 

2.  Rates  of  duty  based  on  such  differences  could  not 
possibly  remain  for  a  single  month  the  true  measure,  even 
if  true  when  made. 

3.  Such  rates,  even  if  they  could  be  made  and  would  re¬ 
main  true  measures  of  the  difference  in  wages,  would  not 
be  protective. 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  RATES  CANNOT  BE  TOO  HIGH 

When  we  remember  that,  as  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  under 
a  protective  tariff  the  duty  is  not  a  tax  on  our  own  con¬ 
sumers  but  a  license  fee  on  the  foreign  producers  (and  it 
is  vital  that  every  American  citizen  get  this  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  mind),  all  fear  of  getting  the  duties  too  high 
will  disappear ;  and  it  will  become  the  more  evident  the  more 
clearly  the  subject  is  understood  that  the  only  mistake  pos¬ 
sible  is  that  of  getting  the  rates  of  duty  too  low. 

Except  as  to  luxuries,  which  are  dutiable  under  either 
system,  the  protective  tariff  system  calls  for  duties  only  on 
articles  the  like  of  which  we  can  ourselves  produce  econom- 
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ically  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  our 
own  people  now  or  as  a  result  of  sufficient  time  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  get  fully  established.  As  to  such  articles,  the  rates 
cannot  be  too  high,  even  if  in  effect  they  become  prohibitive 
of  importations.  Even  if  made  prohibitively  high,  the  ut¬ 
most  result  is  to  give  our  entire  home  market  to  our  own 
producers.  As  shown  in  Chapter  XVI,  one-third  of  our 
people  already  have,  by  the  nature  of  their  service  to  the 
world,  absolute  protection  from  foreign  competition.  Who 
is  injured  by  this?  Absolutely  no  one.  All  that  a  prohib¬ 
itively  high  tariff  on  competing  articles  would  do  would  be 
to  give  the  same  status  to  the  other  two-thirds  of  our  people. 

How  high  should  the  Galveston  breakwater  be?  The 
answer  is  not  open  to  doubt  or  to  difference  of  opinion. 
There  is  only  one  right  answer.  The  people  of  Galveston 
are  furnishing  it.  After  trial,  they  have  soberly  reached 
the  conclusion  that  their  breakwater  must  be  big  enough,  and 
high  enough,  and  strong  enough,  not  only  to  protect  the  city 
and  harbor  under  ordinary  conditions  but  also  high  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  protect  them  under  any  emergency  and 
from  any  storm.  On  this  principle  they  have  just  made  it 
bigger  and  stronger  than  ever.  And  time  will  vindicate 
their  good  judgment.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
protection  of  our  people  from  industrial  storms  in  the  world 
outside.  The  protection  cannot  be  made  too  strong  or  too 
efficient.  The  rates  simply  cannot  be  made  too  high  or  the 
administrative  features  too  strong  for  the  good  of  all  our 
people,  of  all  sections  and  all  industries.  As  a  result  of  the 
great  war,  a  large  part  of  the  world  outside  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  unprecedented  storm.  We  can  best  serve  the  world  and 
ourselves  by  preserving  from  destruction  this  country  and 
its  people,  thus  keeping  ourselves  in  condition  to  lead  the 
world  back  to  better  things. 

HOW  CAN  WE  MOST  SAFELY  GET  BACK  TO  NORMAL? 

Every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  knows  that  the  war 
conditions  under  which  we  have  been  living  will  pass  away. 
Work  and  wages  and  prices  will  become  normal.  Demands 
for  goods  and  services  have  already  begun  to  move  in  that 
direction.  Millions  of  men  and  women  in  many  countries, 
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who  gave  devoted  service  in  war’s  necessarily  destructive 
work,  are  now  largely  engaged  in  the  constructive  works  of 
peace.  They  have  become  producers  as  well  as  consumers. 
Gradually  but  surely  plenty  will  succeed  scarcity,  and  the 
good  things  of  life  will  come  within  the  reach  of  more  and 
more  of  the  people  of  the  earth. 

The  most  important  question  affecting  the  real  indus¬ 
trial  welfare  of  the  American  people,  rich  and  poor,  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  in  town  and  in  country,  in  whatever 
field  we  may  be  serving  our  fellowman,  is  this:  “How  can 
we  most  safely,  with  least  harm  and  most  good,  get  back 
to  normal  peace  conditions?” 

For  many  years  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas,  suffered 
from  periodical  sea-storms.  Tidal  waves  often  threatened 
to  engulf  the  city.  Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  far¬ 
sighted  citizens,  the  objections  of  short-sighted  ones  were 
overcome  and  the  city  built  at  great  expense  a  high  and 
strong  sea-wall.  Since  then  the  city  has  been  safe  from 
the  wrath  of  the  waves.  Since  then  even  the  most  short¬ 
sighted  objectors  have  been  convinced.  No  one  would  now 
think  of  removing  or  lowering  that  protecting  wall  behind 
which  a  mighty  commerce  is  safely  carried  on  and  the  people 
of  Galveston  move  about  their  daily  tasks  in  security. 

The  world  is  in  a  turmoil  resulting  from  the  late  war. 
We  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  on,  but  we 
helped  mightily  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Shall  we  now  under¬ 
take  the  impossible  task  of  carrying  on  our  shoulders  the 
burdens  of  the  world  ?  Can  we  not  be  much  more  helpful  to 
it  and  to  ourselves  by  trying  to  solve  wisely  our  own  prob¬ 
lems,  thus  furnishing  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  na¬ 
tions  in  the  solution  of  their  problems?  Is  there  any  room 
for  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  better  way? 

The  situation  of  the  world  at  this  time,  therefore,  makes 
peculiarly  timely  and  important  the  wise  solution  of  our 
tariff  question.  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  outside  maelstrom,  or  shall  we  emulate  Galveston  and 
erect  an  amply  adequate  protective  tariff  wall  that  shall 
afford  us  safety  in  which  to  work  out  our  high  destiny  and 
help  the  world  to  its  feet? 
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BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  EEVENUES? 

But  what  about  national  revenues?  The  nation  needs 
money  as  never  before.  Shall  we  make  the  tariff  rates  so 
high  as  to  cut  off  revenues  through  the  custom  house?  We 
have  all  read  Franklin’s  story  of  how  he  learned  that  one 
can  “pay  too  dear  for  his  whistle.”  To  use  the  illustration 
usually  attributed  to  Lincoln  (whether  he  ever  used  it  or  not 
is  immaterial — the  illustration  is  good  enough  to  have  been 
his) :  “If  we  buy  steel  in  England,  we  have  the  steel  and 
England  has  the  money.  If  we  buy  the  steel  in  this  country, 
both  the  steel  and  the  money  are  kept  here.”  The  money 
remains  with  us  and  is  fruitful  to  the  extent  of  many  times 
the  value  of  the  steel.  Every  dollar  thus  kept  among  us 
does  many  dollars’  "worth  of  good.  It  is  poor  policy  to  get 
revenue  for  the  government  by  giving  away  our  home  market 
or  any  part  of  it.  We  can  much  better  afford  to  pay  all 
necessary  taxes  directly  as  needed.  The  nation  and  its 
people  will  be  richer  in  the  end.  As  to  things  vital  to  the 
national  safety,  there  should  unquestionably  be  absolutely 
prohibitive  rates,  as  Great  Britain  has  discovered,  for  both 
actual  and  potential  industries.  We  have  the  brains,  if  the 
problem  is  made  ours  absolutely,  to  solve  it. 

WHAT  IS  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BEAL  PBOTECTIONIST  ? 

He  stands  for  two  thoughts  preeminently.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  first  duty  of  the  government  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  country’s  integrity  and  independence.  Indus¬ 
trially  he  feels  that  the  first  duty  of  the  nation  is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  its  people  employed.  Compared 
with  these  two  supreme  ideas  all  others  are  unimportant. 

The  real  protectionist,  desirous  of  developing  every  fac¬ 
ulty  of  our  people  and  every  resource  of  our  country, 
believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  buy  abroad  what  we  can  economi¬ 
cally  produce  in  this  country.  In  the  judgment  of  real 
protectionists,  the  broad  general  principle  on  which  tariff 
rates  should  be  fixed  was,  prior  to  the  income  tax  amend¬ 
ment,  this :  Secure  a  maximum  of  revenue  with  a  minimum 
of  importation  of  competing  articles.  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  our  national  Constitution  authorizing  Con¬ 
gress  to  levy  income  taxes,  though  liable  to  misuse,  dimin- 
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ishes  the  importance  of  the  tariff  as  a  revenue  producer  and 
adds  to  its  possible  usefulness  as  a  promoter  of  prosperity 
through  amply  adequate  protection. 

The  protectionist  understands  that  political  independence 
cannot  be  entirely  secure  without  industrial  independence. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1806,  President  Jefferson 
emphasized  this  thought  in  the  following  striking  sentence: 
‘‘The  prohibiting  duties  we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at 
home,  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  every  good  citi¬ 
zen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made  within 
ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  secure  us 
against  a  relapse  into  foreign  dependency.” 

So  long  as  this  old  earth  remains  a  sphere,  with  conse¬ 
quent  zones  of  climate  and  production  ranging  from  torrid 
to  frigid,  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for  normal  in¬ 
ternational  trade  in  non-competing  articles. 

The  American  protectionist  appreciates  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  has  bestowed  upon 
this  nation  the  choicest  piece  of  territory  ever  given  to  any 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  country  can  be 
more  nearly  self-sufficing,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
than  any  other.  The  protectionist  realizes  the  duty  of  the 
people  thus  favored  to  make  and  keep  it  independent  and 
self-sufficing.  This  he  believes  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  for  our  country  the  greatest  possible  prosperity 
in  peace  and  security  in  war. 

When  Congress  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  nation 
can  get  along  without  revenue  from  the  tariff,  it  will  be  wise 
to  write  a  short  tariff  law  simply  saying  that  no  foreigner 
shall  be  permitted  to  sell  in  this  market  at  any  price  articles 
that  compete  with  our  own  productions — and  then  watch  the 
custom  house  (and  smugglers)  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied 
with.  Non-competing  articles  should  always  be  welcomed ; 
and,  unless  revenue  is  badly  needed,  they  should  continue  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  only  one  way  can  we  influence  these  hidden  currents— by 
setting  in  motion  those  forces  of  instruction  and  imagination  which 
change  opinion.  The  assertion  of  truth,  the  unveiling  of  illusion,  the 
dissipation  of  hate,  the  enlargement  and  instruction  of  men’s  hearts 
and  minds,  must  be  the  means.  F.  M.  Keynes. 
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MEASURE  OF  PROTECTION 


I  fear  that  too  much  is  expected  of  the  Tariff  Board.  It  sounds 
well  to  talk  about  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff  but  it  is  an  idle 
dream.  The  difference  in  cost  of  production  varies  from  day  to  day, 
and  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  will  vary  in  our  own  cotton 
mills  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  cent  a  yard, 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  variation  in  the  price  of  cotton  due  to 
natural  causes. 

The  1908  tariff  plank  was  most  unhappily  phrased,  and  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  reasonable  profit  was  almost  a  crime.  A  tariff  high  enough 
to.  insure  the  home  market  to  the  home  producer  at  reasonable 
prices  is  as  near  as  we  can  ever  get  to  an  enunciation  of  the  protective 
policy,  and  where  this  point  is  can  be  better  ascertained  by  studying 
our  imports  than  by  trying  to  ascertain  difference  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  r 


.  ,  T^e  PeoPle  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  what  manufacturers  want 
is  big  output  at  small  margins.  A  man  who  wears  a  fifty-cent  shirt 
would  not  complain  if  he  knew  what  is  the  fact— that  the  manufac- 
turer  of  the  cloth  is  happy  to  make  half  a  cent  on  the  two  and  a  half 
3»ards  it  takes  to  make  the  shirt.  The  unhappy  man  who  wears  the 
shirt  probably  has  an  idea  that  the  “  trust  ”  pockets  forty-nine  cents. 
.  ,.  the  tariff  Board  performs  any  valuable  service,  it  will  not  be 

m  discovering  the  differences  in  cost  of  production  between  here  and 
a  road,  but  in  putting  before  the  people  some  facts  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  our  staples  are  produced  which  will 
convince  the  public  that,  take  them  as  a  whole,  the  manufacturers 
are  not  making  unduly  large  profits,  and  which  will  lead  our  people 
to  see  that,  in  order  to  insure  low  cost  of  production,  we  must  keep 
u  °u*setves  Me  home  market.  Otherwise  our  mills  will  run  on 
h  °h-  iirne*  our  PeoPle  wdl  be  idle,  and  our  cost  of  production  will 


I  had  the  curiosity  last  autumn  to  have  computed  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  a  certain  kind  of  cotton  goods  running  the  mill  twelve 
months  in  the  year  and  running  it  nine  months,  and  found  that  the 
difference  would  be  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  yard,  which  is 
quite  a  profit  In  other  words,  if  the  Lancashire  spinners  send  goods 
enough  into  New  England  to  keep  our  mills  running  three-fourths 
of  the  time,  we  will  not  only  have  our  streets  full  of  idle  and  suffering 

increased  ^  C°St  °f  ^  g°°ds  we  do  make  will  be  veiy  considerably 


L.r]  amjn°K  de^eiv^  at  aIl  by  the  popular  delusion  touching  wages 
here  and  abroad  I  know  very  well  that  the  most  efficient  labor  is 
that  the  lowest  cost  of  production  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  the  highest  rate  of  wages.  In  some  lines  of  business 
—for  example,  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails-no  tariff  at  all  is  needed 
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because  of  the  labor  cost.  But  it  is  very  important  to  protect  our 
markets  against  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods 
when  the  foreign  demand  may  be  small,  because  that  utterly  dis¬ 
arranges  the  running  of  our  mills  and  puts  them  on  short  time,  which, 
as  I  have  suggested  a.bove,  not  only  means  suffering  for  our  people 
but  high  cost  of  production. — Part  of  letter  written  in  1911  to 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  by  former  Congressman 
Charles  G.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  DO  ITS  OWN  WORK 

The  war  taught  us  the  importance  of  being  a  self-contained 
nation,  able  to  supply  cur  own  needs  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  but 
more  especially  in  the  latter.  Must  the  lesson  be  so  soon  forgotten? 
Shall  we  forget  how  helpless  we  were  for  a  time  because  we  could 
no  longer  procure  our  usual  supply  of  dyestuffs  from  Germany? 
Shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Protection  afforded  by  the  war 
which  shut  out  the  foreign  product  enabled  us  to  build  up  an  industry 
of  our  own  which  compares  very  favorably  with  the  dye  industry  of 
other  nations?  Shall  we  forget  that  our  manufacturers  of  wool 
were,  early  in  the  war,  in  sore  straits  because  the  present  Tariff  had 
placed  wool  on  the  Free  List  and  had  so  destroyed  our  domestic 
wool-growing  industry  that  the  embargo  of  foreign  wool  deprived 
them  of  their  raw  material?  Shall  we  neglect  the  lesson  and  fail  to 
replace  the  Protection  afforded  by  the  war  with  the  Protection 
afforded  by  an  adequate  Tariff? 

We  should  do  our  own  work,  supply  our  own  needs,  so  far  as 
possible,  without  depending  upon  foreign  nations  to  do  what  we 
ourselves  should  do.  The  American  market  is  the  best  in  the  world 
and  producers  should  vary  their  output  so  as  to  supply  the  home 
demand  rather  than  seeking  a  foreign  outlet  for  the  commodities 
which  they  produce  in  excess  of  the  domestic  demand.  Instead  of 
overproducing  in  certain  lines,  they  should  turn  to  some  other  line 
in  which  there  is  an  underproduction,  to  supply  which  we  have 
depended  upon  foreign  nations. — American  Economist. 


Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should  furnish  Mexican 
buyers  with  the  goods  and  give  them  the  facilities  the  Germans 
supplied  before  the  war,  such  as  credits,  shipments,  deliveries  and, 
above  all,  quality.  *  *  *  Such  manufacturers  as  Baldwin,  Disston, 
Brill  and  Stetson,  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing  for  years,  know 
how  to  handle  business  with  the  Mexicans.  *  *  *  Long  term  credits 
are  needed,  not  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  by  Mexican  business 
houses,  but  because  of  the  poor  banking  facilities  of  the  country. — 
Bruno  Newman,  Director,  Confederation  of  Mexican  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 
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HIGH  COSTS  DRIVING  US  OUT  OF  FOREIGN 

MARKETS 

Any  American  can  talk  till  the  cows  come  home  about  capturing 
foreign  markets,  but  nobody  can  sell  the  goods  abroad  unless  he 
makes  a  right  price.  He  cannot  make  a  right  price  if  his  labor  costs 
are  excessive  either  because  of  a  too  high  wage  scale  or  a  too  low 
production  by  the  wage  earner  working  under  that  scale. 

Cuba  is  only  a  few  miles  from  our  Florida  coast.  Compared  with 
Hamburg  it  is  no  distance  at  all  from  our  Atlantic  ports.  But  in  the 
Cuban  market,  according  to  the  Iron  Age ,  German  wire  works  are 
underselling  American  mills.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in  South 
America.  Taking  another  part  of  the  world  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  an  Illinois  mill  bid  for  a  5,000  ton  tin  plate  order  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  but  German  exporters  underbid  the  American 
house  and  got  the  business.  In  the  same  way  a  European  mill  bidding 
on  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  captured 
the  order  from  American  competition. 

The  American  bidders  for  all  that  business  which  they  didn’t 
get  couldn’t  have  cherished  any  hallucination  that  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  make  their  own  price  and  bring  home  the  bacon.  They 
know  business  isn’t  done  on  that  basis.  They  know  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  lowest  price  gets  the  business  on  any  article 
of  commerce  anywhere  in  the  world.  And,  with  American  mills 
going  on  half  time  or  shutting  down  for  lack  of  business,  no  doubt 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  get  the  orders  on  the  very  thinnest 
margin  of  profit  so  as  to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  *  *  * 

With  our  wage  scales  too  high  and  our  labor  efficiency  too  low, 
it  isn’t  merely  steel  business  that  we  are  losing  and  are  going  to 
lose  in  foreign  markets  of  the  Occident  and  of  the  Orient.  If  our 
labor  cost  of  anything  whether  it  is  steel  or  shoes,  textiles  or  toys, 
is  higher  than  Germany’s  or  England’s  or  Holland’s  or  Japan’s  or 
anybody’s,  either  we  must  haul  down  our  excessive  labor  costs  or 
surrender  our  export  business. 

Right  at  this  minute  Canada  is  not  only  underselling  us  on  wheat 
in  European  markets,  but  underselling  us  on  wheat  here  in  our  own 
home  market.  The  American  farmer  says,  and  says  truly,  that  the 
labor  costs  of  his  1920  crop  of  wheat  were  so  heavy  that  he  cannot 
sell  his  wheat  under  $2  a  bushel  and  make  a  profit.  But  the  man 
who  is  buying  wheat  isn’t  thinking  about  the  seller’s  profit.  *  *  * 

In  any  intensely  competitive  field  farmer  or  miner,  manufacturer 
or  merchant  must  equal  or  better  his  rival’s  price  with  the  same 
quality  of  goods  or  quit.  American  business  is  not  going  to  quit  in 
our  own  markets  or  in  foreign  markets  that  naturally  belong  to  us 
if  labor  will  give  it  a  chance.  If  labor  will  not  give  it  a  chance  it 
must  shut  up  shop. — New  York  Globe. 
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CHAPTEE  XLI 

WILL  NOT  OTHEE  NATIONS  EETALIATE? 


Why  should  they  ?  Our  motives  are  of  the  very  best,  just 
such  as  they  ought  to  respect — just  such  as  should  influence 
them.  We  are  doing  nothing  in  ill-will  toward  any  other 
country;  we  are  simply  doing  our  best  for  our  own  country. 
And  we  would  have  little  respect  for  them  if  they  failed  to  do 
likewise  for  their  country. 

This  is  not  a  nation  of  free-lovers.  It  is  a  country  in 
which  is  honored  and  cherished  the  sanctity  of  home  and 
fireside.  A  man  may  respect  and  like  all  good  women  that  he 
knows,  but  he  always  expects  to  reserve  for  his  own  wife  the 
first  place  in  his  affections.  What  decent  man  or  woman 
would  have  him  do  otherwise?  That  does  not  in  the  slightest 
militate  against  our  being  good  neighbors ;  indeed,  it  helps 
us  to  be  so.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that 
“If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.”  We  are  thus  enjoined  to  make  special  provision 
for  our  own. 

Similarly  among  nations,  it  is  right  and  proper  for  each 
country  to  think  first  of  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  We 
are  not  unduly  selfish  when  we  proclaim  proudly  our  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  sentiment,  “America  First.”  We  expect  and 
desire  other  peoples  to  act  on  the  same  principle.  This 
national  selfishness,  known  and  honored  in  every  land  as 
Patriotism,  is  entirely  consistent  with  all  proper  good-will 
toward  the  world  at  large. 

Why  fear  any  retaliation?  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  or  leaving  things  undone  through  fear.  If  it  is  right 
for  us  to  do  a  thing,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  or  others  to 
do  it,  we  will  calmly  proceed  to  discharge  the  duty,  not  seek¬ 
ing  any  one ’s  ill-will  but  undeterred  from  doing  our  duty  lest 
some  one  should  take  offense.  We  would  no  more  allow  any 
other  nation  to  impose  on  us  or  our  people  than  we  would 
think  of  imposing  on  any  other  nation,  large  or  small.  Nor 
will  we  be  touchy  or  suspicious  toward  others.  We  are  too 
sure  of  our  own  good  intentions  to  be  quick  to  impute  evil 
motives  to  others. 
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PROTECTION  OUR  PROPER  PERMANENT  POLICY 


CONSIDER  CANADA,  FOR  EXAMPLE 

Our  good  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  with  whom  we 
have  lived  in  peace  for  more  than  a  century,  without  fortifi¬ 
cations  or  other  means  of  offense  or  defense,  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  great  nation.  And  she  has  splendid  grounds  for 
thus  thinking.  She  has  an  area  practically  the  same  as  ours. 
She  has  vast  undeveloped  wealth.  She  has  an  invigorating 
climate.  She  has  a  population  of  great  intelligence  and  high 
character.  Her  population  is  as  large  as  ours  was  at  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Who  shall  blame  her,  or  who  shall 
withhold  sympathetic  interest,  if  she  aspires  to  be  as  great  a 
nation  by  and  by  as  we  are  now?  Who  does  not  find  himself 
wishing  her  Godspeed  in  the  working  out  of  her  worthy 
ambitions?  Who  denies  her  every  good  wish  in  carrying 
out  the  ambition  expressed  by  one  eminent  Canadian  in 
words  something  like  these :  ‘  ‘  The  nineteenth  century  be¬ 
longed  to  the  United  States ;  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
Canada’s !”  This  is  not  buncomb ;  it  is  legitimate  pride,  an 
expression  of  aspiration  that  will  result  in  achievement. 

Outside  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  the  people  are 
largely  of  French  descent  and  therefore  our  friends,  the 
people  of  Canada  are  mostly  from  the  British  Isles  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  are  therefore  also  our  friends.  Who 
among  us  will  feel  hurt,  or  otherwise  than  proud,  if  our 
Canadian  friends  find  something  in  our  national  career  that 
they  deem  worthy  of  copying,  while  naturally  trying  to  avoid 
our  errors? 

For  example,  for  lack  of  foresight,  we  wasted  an  undue 
part  of  our  originally  vast  timber  wealth.  Shall  we  be  sorry 
that,  learning  by  our  mistakes,  Canada  is  treating  her  great 
timber  wealth  more  wisely?  In  our  hospitality  we  admitted, 
among  our  splendid  immigrants,  a  certain  percentage  of 
people  from  other  lands  that  this  country  would  have  been 
better  without.  Who  among  us  will  be  grieved  if  Canada  is 
more  careful  than  we  have  heretofore  been  in  selecting 
her  immigration  ? 

But  Canada  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  great  growth 
of  this  country  is  due,  outside  of  the  wondrous  capabilities 
of  our  people,  to  that  which  gave  them  the  chance  to  build 
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up  a  great  nation  undisturbed,  the  protective:  tariff  system 
that  has  been  ours  during  most  of  our  national  existence. 
And  who  will  be  otherwise*  than  glad  if  Canada  adopts 
our  tariff  policy,  with  such  modifications  as  to  her  seem 
wise?  Protectionists  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  that 
protects  the  farm  as  well  as  the  factory.  But  when  that 
idea  was  promulgated  by  William  McKinley  and  inserted 
in  his  tariff  law  of  1890,  many  Canadian  farmers  were  hit 
hard  by  being  cut  off  from  a  market  in  this  country  to  which 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  and  which  they  found  profit¬ 
able.  Who  that  knows  McKinley  thinks  for  one  moment  that 
his  policy  was  adopted  to  hurt  those  Canadian  farmers? 
And  if  Canada,  now  adopts  policies  that  have  similar  effects 
on  some  of  our  exports  to  Canada,  who  will  feel  that  Can¬ 
adian  policies  are  being  shaped  for  “retaliation”? 

LET  US  SEE  WHAT  CANADA  IS  THINKING  ABOUT 

Canada  is  studying,  among  other  things,  her  tariff  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  view  of  making  it  more  useful  to  Canada  in 
working  out  her  great  ambition  to  become  a  worthy  owner 
of  vast  resources.  Her  national  authorities,  with  the  view 
of  learning  the  public  will,  have  been  holding  hearings  in 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Last  September  an  inquiry 
into  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  was  held  at  Winnipeg  by 
a  Committee  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  To  that  committee  J.  S. 
McKinnon,  president  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presented  an  “Official  Statement,”  from  which  are 
taken  the  following  extracts,  showing  the  mind  of  Canada 
as  revealed  to  its  own  Dominion  officials.  Near  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Official  Statement  lays  the  foundations  of  its 
argument  thus : 

Any  civilized  country  that  aspires  to  greatness  must  be  strong 
in  the  following  departments  of  national  activity:  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  finance.  Purely  agrarian  coun¬ 
tries  have  never  reached  any  degree  of  greatness ;  purely  industrial 
countries  cannot  exist ;  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture  are  help¬ 
less  without  the  machinery  of  finance  and  transportation  systems 
to  carry  produce. 

What  part  does  the  factory  play?  Remove  the  factories  and 
imagine  the  effect  on  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  on  the  banks, 
on  the  financial  and  brokerage  houses,  on  the  real  estate  agents,  on 
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the  professional  men,  on  the  tax-collecting  departments!  In  the 
majority  of  Canadian  cities  and  towns,  the  factories  are  the  direct 
or  indirect  cause  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  business  trans¬ 
acted,  because  the  welfare  of  many  allied  activities  depends  on  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  factory  output,  the  buying  capacity  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  purchasing  department  and  the  spending  of  the  factory  pay¬ 
roll.  Strike  at  the  factory  and  you  strike  at  nearly  every  one  in 
the  city  or  town.  Strike  at  the  city  or  town  and  you  strike  at  the 
agricultural  population  surrounding  the  city  or  town,  for  cities  and 
towns  use  the  produce  of  the  farms,  while  the  cities  and  towns  in 
their  turn  supply  the  farms  with  most  of  their  luxuries,  comforts 
and  necessities  which  are  part  of  civilized  existence. 

Where  is  there  a  better  statement  of  an  important 
universal  truth  than  that?  Let  us  see  how  our  Canadian 
cousins  define  protection  and  its  purposes : 

DEFINITION  OF  PROTECTION 

The  objects  of  the  protective  system  in  Canada  have  been  and 
should  continue  to  be : 

(1)  To  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  importation  of  goods 
from  foreign  countries  which  can  be  produced  at  home. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  importation  of  raw  materials  for  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  Canadian  goods  as  finished 
products. 

(4)  To  make  Canada  self-contained  by  developing  and  encour¬ 
aging  within  her  boundaries  all  legitimate  activities  that  will  give 
occupation  to  Canadian  citizens. 

The  protective  system  is,  above  all  things,  a  national  system. 
The  country  is  the  unit.  It  aims  to  make  the  individual  country 
strong  in  all  vital  departments  of  activity.  If  it  were  founded  on 
any  other  basis  it  could  not  survive;  and  the  only  reason  that  the 
protective  system  has  been  in  operation  in  practically  all  civilized 
countries  for  several  centuries,  with  a  few  intermittent  exceptions,  is 
that  the  system  safeguards  and  develops  the  resources  and  prosperity 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  each  country. 

A  country  must  guard  its  interests  just  as  an  individual  guards 
his  interests.  A  country  should  try  to  develop  not  only  its  material 
resources,  but  also  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  capacities  of  its 
respective  citizens.  It  should  take  stock  of  all  its  resources,  of  its 
geographical  position,  the  ability  and  character  of  its  population, 
and  try  to  use  all  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  build  up  a  strong  and 
secure  national  existence.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  therefore, 
that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  consequent  framing  of  the 
fiscal  system  of  Canada  can  only  be  legitimately  approached  from 
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the  national  point  of  view  and  without  undue  regard  to  the  special 
privileges  or  demands  of  any  classes  of  the  population  or  section  of 
the  country. 

After  reading  this  splendid  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  protection,  who  could  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
authors  of  such  statesmanlike  sentiments  could  even  con¬ 
sider  such  petty  things  as  acting  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
‘  ‘  retaliation  ”  ?  It  is  inconceivable. 

HISTORY  OF  PROTECTION  AS  SEEN  BY  CANADIANS 

England,  which,  until  recently,  was  held  up  as  the  great  example 
of  the  benefits  bestowed  on  a  country  by  free  trade,  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  the  world  to  adopt  a  genuine  protective  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem.  Oliver  Cromwell  framed  the  first  protective  customs  tariff 
for  England  and  also,  in  1651,  passed  the  famous  Navigation  Act, 
forbidding  foreign  goods  to  be  brought  to  England  except  by  English 
vessels  or  vessels  belonging  to  the  country  from  which  the  goods  came. 
With  a  customs  tariff  in  operation  and  with  the  Navigation  Act  in 
force,  England,  at  that  time,  had  a  great  measure  of  protection. 

The  protective  system  continued  in  England  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  until  1846,  or  about  200  years.  By  the  latter 
date,  England  was,  by  long  odds,  the  leading  industrial  country  in 
the  world  and  also  the  chief  maritime  nation.  English  farmers  were 
strong  protectionists,  and  heavy  duties  were  imposed  on  farm  pro¬ 
duce  entering  England  from  other  countries.  But  the  agitation 
begun  in  1838  by  the  industrial  population  caused  the  change ;  and 
England,  after  a  period  of  nearly  200  years  under  the  system  of 
protection,  during  which  she  had  risen  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  trading  nation  in  the  world,  adopted  free  trade  for  the 
following  reasons :  Being  an  island  with  a  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  and  limited  room  for  expansion,  she  acquired  great  overseas 
possessions.  These  colonies  produced  large  quantities  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  or  semi-finished  materials.  England  was  the  workshop,  with 
the  formula  of  cheap  food  and  low  wages.  Goods  were  manufactured 
cheaply,  largely  because  wages  were  low  and  living  was  cheap. 
Ships  were  built  cheaply  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  sailors  who 
operated  these  ships  to  carry  raw  material  to  England  and  finished 
products  from  England  were  paid  low  wages. 

While  Great  Britain  relatively  maintained  under  free  trade  a 
considerable  part  of  the  industrial  supremacy  established  during 
two  hundred  years  of  protection,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  was  done  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  working 
classes,  a  fact  emphasized  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  25th,  last,  when  he  quoted  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  statement  that,  in  1905,  there  were 
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13,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  were  at  or 
below  the  poverty  line,  not  having  enough  to  eat. 

About  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  protective  system  was 
introduced  in  France  by  the  statesman,  Colbert,  and  remained  in 
force  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  modified, 
although  France  did  not  adopt  a  fiscal  system  approaching  free 
trade  until  1860. 

After  the  introduction  of  free  trade  into  France  in  1860,  it  was 
quickly  discovered  that  under  this  system,  France  could  not  stand 
the  competition  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  in  1872,  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  returned  to  the  protective  system.  Other 
European  nations  had  followed  the  free  trade  experiment  of  France 
in  1860,  and  they  also  imitated  her  later  action  in  reverting  to  the 
protectionist  policy.  In  1879,  under  the  direction  of  Bismarck,  Ger¬ 
many  inaugurated  a  distinctly  protective  system,  and  most  of  the 
other  European  nations  soon  followed  the  example  of  Germany 
and  France. 

Another  interesting  section  in  the  Official  Statement  tells 
how  England  is  progressing  toward  the  readoption  of  the 
protective  tariff.  Only  the  following  can  be  quoted  here, 
but  the  interested  reader  can  get  a  complimentary  copy  of 
the  entire  Statement  by  writing  to  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  Toronto. 

CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  TENDENCY  TOWARD  PROTECTION 

About  the  swing  toward  protection,  the  Statement  says  : 

Following  the  armistice,  industrial  countries,  especially  those 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  war,  took  precautions  to  safeguard 
their  home  markets  against  a  deluge  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  that 
their  demobilized  soldiers  and  war  workers  could  secure  employ¬ 
ment  in  their  own  countries. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  import  embargoes  that  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  war  were  continued  and  increased,  with  the  result 
that  manufactured  goods  from  other  countries  were  practically 
barred  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Later,  this  system  was  relaxed 
in  respect  to  the  products  of  the  British  Overseas  Dominions  enter¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  recently,  the  majority  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  restrictions  were  removed. 

The  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  not  a  free  trade  country.  She  now  applies  various  pro¬ 
tective  duties,  and  has  a  measure  before  Parliament  designed  to 
prevent  dumping,  arising  from  exchange  depreciation  or  other 
causes.  During  his  budget  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  19th,  last,  the  Honorable  Austen  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of 
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th.6  Exchequer,  stated,  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  raised  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  the  sum  of  £149,360,000  from 
customs  duties  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  is,  every  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom  paid  a  customs 
tariff  tax  on  the  average  of  about  $16  last  year.  In  Canada  last 
year  the  average  per  capita  tariff  tax,  including  the  war  tariff,  now 
removed,  was  about  $23,  or,  without  the  war  tariff,  about  $19.50. 
Yet,  some  people  describe  Great  Britain  as  a  free  trade  country  and 
Canada  as  a  high  tariff  country. 

The  business  men  of  Great  Britain  realized  early  in  the  war  that 
steps  must  be  taken  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  protect 
British  industries.  Attention  is  drawn  to  a  document  entitled 
Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  Commercial  Intelligence  with  Respect  to  Meas¬ 
ures  for  Securing  the  Position,  after  the  War,  of  certain  Branches 
of  British  Industry.” 

Then  follows  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  protection  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  told 
frankly  by  this  greatest  of  the  daughters  of  the  motherland, 
a  daughter  whose  devotion  was  shown  in  the  great  war  by 
the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  men  and  women  of  Canada. 
At  the  cry  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  motherland  her 
children  all  around  the  world  responded  mightily  to  the  call, 
putting  ‘  *  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor” 
lovingly  at  her  service.  A  few  paragraphs  more  must 
be  quoted  here  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Canada  is 
moving  to  develop  the  country  that  Divine  Providence  has 
entrusted  to  her  care.  Let  us  note  her  account  of  the 

GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY  UNDER  PROTECTION 

Official  records  show  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  to-day  one 
country  making  any  pretensions  to  industrial  development  that  is 
without  a  protective  tariff. 

This  Dominion’s  tariff  legislation,  designed  for  national  devel¬ 
opment,  must  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  every  great  industrial 
nation  to-day  throughout  the  world  has  erected  protective  tariff 
barriers  against  the  exploitation  of  its  markets  by  other  nations.  *  *  * 

The  early  fiscal  history  of  Canada  corresponds  in  general  out¬ 
line  to  the  early  fiscal  history  of  the  United  States.  Prance  treated 
Canada  in  much  the  same  way  as  England  treated  her  American 
colonies.  She  sold  them  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  raw 
products,  such  as  lumber,  furs,  minerals  and  grain.  When  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Canada  changed  hands,  the  previous  policy  was  continued. 

The  United  States  adopted  the  protective  system  in  1789,  while 
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Canada  adopted  the  protective  system  in  1878,  or  89  years  later. 
In  commerce,  in  finance,  in  agriculture  and  in  manufacturing,  the 
United  States  was  greatly  in  advance  of  Canada  in  1878.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  speculate  what  the  position  of  Canada  would  have  been 
to-day  if  this  country  had  been  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  between  1789  and  1878,  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
were  afforded  to  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  the  older  of  the  two  countries,  and  yet  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  twelve  times  that  of  Canada,  with  her  wealth 
greater  almost  in  proportion.  Is  it  partly  because  the  United  States 
adopted  the  protective  system  89  years  earlier? 

A  WARNING  TO  FARMERS 

The  Statement  contains  a  very  significant  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  farmers  of  America,  who  have  for  many  years 
looked  on  Europe  as  the  inevitable  market  place  for  their 
surplus  wheat  and  other  farm  products  that  would  bear 
transportation  across  the  seas.  This  warning  is  given  thus  : 

Foreign  markets  may  be  lost  or  restricted  through  gradual 
economic  changes.  Before  the  war  occurred,  Great  Britain  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  outside  countries  for  their  food  stuffs.  The 
submarine  menace,  however,  taught  them  a  stem  lesson.  Never 
again  will  they  depend  to  so  great  a  degree  on  other  coimtries  for 
their  food.  They  have  determined  to  increase  their  agricultural 
production,  and  most  effective  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  attain 
this  object.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  Great  Britain  grows  more 
at  home,  she  will  import  less  from  Canada.  The  same  lesson  has 
been  learned,  although  the  necessity  has  not  been  so  great,  by  other 
European  countries,  who  had  relied  on  North  and  South  America 
for  the  greater  supply  of  their  food. 

A  PARAGRAPH  THAT  SUMMARIZES  THE  PROTECTION  IDEA 

Lack  of  space  forbids  quotation  of  more  of  this  fine 
Statement,  but  space  must  be  found  for  one  more  pregnant 
paragraph,  which  has  a  whole  volume  of  meaning.  It  would 
be  well  if  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of 
every  civilized  country,  with  the  injunction  that  he  read  it 
carefully  every  day  until  he  got  the  full  significance  of  it, 
and  then  reread  it  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  so  that  he 
may  not  forget  its  tremendous  importance  to  him  and  his 
country.  Does  any  sane  man  believe  that  the  authors  of  this 
paragraph  would  be  guilty  of  any  petty  and  childish  act  like 
“retaliation”? 
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The  home  market  under  normal  conditions  is  a  constant  market. 
In  a  country  where  the  population  is  steadily  increasing  it  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  market.  The  foreign  market  or  open  market  is  an  uncertain 
market.  It  may  be  lost  entirely  through  war.  It  may  be  restricted 
through  unfriendly  legislation  or  economic  causes. 

No,  other  nations  will  not  retaliate.  In  doing  what  is 
best  for  themselves  they  may  incidentally  and  unintention¬ 
ally  hurt  us.  But  we  recognize  their  right  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  own  countries.  In  their  efforts  to  do  that 
they  will  have  our  best  wishes.  And  from  them  we  may  learn 
how  better  to  promote  our  national  interests. 


A  STATESMAN-LIKE  ANSWER 

Following  is  the  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes’s  rejection  on 
March  25,  1921,  of  the  Russian  soviet’s  trade  proposals: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  views  with  deep  sympathy 
and  grave  concern  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Russia  and  desires 
to  aid  by  every  appropriate  means  in  promoting  proper  opportunities 
through  which  commerce  can  be  established  upon  a  sound  basis. 
It  is  manifest  to  this  Government  that  in  existing  circumstances 
there  is  no  assurance  for  the  development  of  trade,  as  the  supplies 
which  Russia  might  now  be  able  to  obtain  would  be  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good  can  result  so  long  as 
the  present  causes  of  progressive  impoverishment  continue  to 
operate.  It  is  only  in  the  productivity  of  Russia  that  there  is  any 
hope  for  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  resumption  of 
trade  until  the  economic  bases  of  production  are  securely  established. 
Production  is  conditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life,  the  recognition  by 
firm  guarantees  of  private  property,  the  sanctity  of  contract  and  the 
rights  of  free  labor. 

If  fundamental  changes  are  contemplated,  involving  due  regard 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and  the  establishment  of 
conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  commerce,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  have  convincing  evidence  of  the  consummation 
of  such  changes,  and  until  this  evidence  is  supplied  this  Government 
is  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any  proper  basis  for  considering 
Irade  relations.  (This  clear,  concise,  sound  statement  of  our  country’s 
position,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  historic  importance.) 


There  can  be  no  office  more  important  than  that  of  truth-teller- 
in-ordinary  to  an  executive  made  ruler  over  many  things.  If  a  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  got  such  a  man,  he  ought  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  one. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  keeping  a  President  humble,  but  of  keeping 
him  informed. — New  York  Times. 
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There  was  and  is  less  anti-Americanism  in  Mexico  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  more  misrepresentation  and  abuse  and 
hatred  here  in  the  United  States,  of  Americans  who  have  been 
enterprising  enough  and  brave  enough  to  go  into  Mexico,  than  there 
is  in  all  of  Mexico  itself.  Americans  in  Mexico  are  not  merely  repre¬ 
sentative  average  Americans ;  they  are  superior,  in  the  main,  to  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  possessing  the  virtues  of  all 
pioneers,  and  carrying  with  them  the  best  traditions  of  the  States.  *  *  * 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  Ideals  and  Idealism. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  a  word  against  real  Ideals,  honestly  con¬ 
ceived  and  nobly  striven  for.  But  an  ideal  may  be  false  as  well  as 
true,  it  may  flower  beautifully  in  fine  words,  an  ignis  fatuus  ten 
thousand  leagues  beyond  the  world  of  fact.  We  need  ideals,  but 
always,  and  above  all  now,  we  need  the  homely  virtues,  the  old 
fashioned,  “  reactionary  ”  if  you  choose,  virtues  of  industry  and 
thrift  and  mutual  confidence  and,  in  international  matters,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  international  self-respect  by  observing  and  requiring  the 
observance  of  the  primary  duties  and  obligations  of  protecting  life 
and  property.  Insist  upon  the  protection  of  American  lives  and 
property ;  respect  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  foreigners. 
That  is  the  minimum,  the  irreducible  minimum,  required  of  any 
self-respecting  government.  That  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs,  is 
what  Washington  must  have  meant,  in  his  circular  to  the  Governors, 
by  the  words  “  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice.”  Have  we  been 
wanting  in  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice  to  our  fellow  Americans 
who  (that  we  and  our  posterity  might  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
ownership,  development  and  control,  honestly  acquired,  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  essential  to  our  future)  have  been  our  vanguard 
in  the  peaceful  army  of  civilization — and  who  as  law-abiding  citizens 
are  entitled  everywhere,  in  every  country  and  in  every  clime,  to  the 
just  protection  of  the  American  flag? 

Why  did  these  Americans  go  into  Mexico?  They  went  there 
under  the  same  pioneer  impulse  which  three  short  centuries  ago 
brought  your  fathers  and  mine  to  the  mouth  of  the  James  and 
to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  the  same  impulse  which  peopled 
a  continent,  and  brought  forth  a  mighty  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty. 
Many  of  these  men  went  into  Mexico  and  stayed  in  Mexico  facing 
the  dread  of  death,  that  there  might  continue  to  come  out  from  the 
oil  fields  of  Mexico,  the  source  of  our  Navy’s  power,  the  Allied  Navies’ 
power;  that  the  flags  of  freedom  might  still  float  on  the  seven  seas 
and  that  Liberty  might  not  perish  from  the  earth.  *  *  *  Surely 
every  American,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  entitled  to  expect  from  his 
Government,  so  long  as  he  is  acting  in  a  peaceable,  law-abiding 
manner,  that  his  life  and  property  shall  be  protected,  no  matter  where 
he  is  traveling  or  sojourning  throughout  the  world. — Ira  Jewell 
Williams,  before  Rotary  Club  of  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

AD  VALOREM  AND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES 


Thebe  are  two  general  ways  of  expressing  the  rate  of 
cnstoms  duty  to  be  collected.  In  one  of  these,  the  rate  of 
duty  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  article  imported  and  is 
therefore  called  an  “  ad  valorem  ’  ’  duty.  In  the  second  way, 
the  duty  is  based  on  the  quantity  of  the  article,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  five  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs,  or  thirty  cents  a  bushel 
on  barley,  or  two  dollars  a  thousand  feet  on  lumber,  or 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore.  These  are  called  “spe¬ 
cific”  duties. 

In  some  cases  the  duty  fixed  in  the  law  is  both  specific 
and  ad  valorem.  Thus  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909  the  duty 
on  cork  carpet  was  twenty  cents  per  square  yard  plus  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  This  is  called  a  “mixed”  duty. 

Theoretically  the  ad  valorem  system  is  the  better  one. 
It  seems  only  fair  that  the  duties  collected  should  be  based 
upon  the  value  of  the  article  imported.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  under  the  ad  valorem  system  undervaluation  and 
other  frauds  upon  the  treasury  are  apt  to  be  practiced. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government  whenever  a  tariff  law  is  enacted  by  a  Congress 
unfriendly  to  the  protective  tariff,  the  ad  valorem  system 
has  been  used  as  much  as  practicable.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  party  in  power  believes  in  a  protective  tariff,  spe¬ 
cific  rates  are  used  in  the  law  whenever  practicable.  The 
ad  valorem  duty  is  least  effective  when  protection  is 
most  needed — when  foreign  goods  are  being  dumped  on 
our  market.  Protection  is  promoted  by  specific  duties. 

Regardless  of  party  adherence,  the  ad  valorem  system 
has  been  condemned  by  nearly  all  Secretaries  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  officers  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
law!  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  exception  was  Robert  J . 
Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Polk’s  cabinet.  For 
example,  in  Jefferson’s  administration,  Albert  Gfallatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said:  “Without  any  view  to  an 
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increase  of  revenue,  but  in  order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  the  value  of  goods  being  underrated  in  the  invoices, 
it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  all  such  articles 
now  paying  duties  ad  valorem  as  may  be  susceptible  of 
that  alteration.” 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1816,  William  H.  Crawford,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  Madison’s  cabinet,  enumerated 
over  one  hundred  articles  on  which  he  advised  that  the  rates 
of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific. 

In  1841,  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Van  Buren’s  cabinet,  reported  that,  although  under  the  com¬ 
promise  act  of  1833  the  average  rates  of  duty  were  approach¬ 
ing  or  had  reached  the  low  limit  of  20  per  cent,  “false 
invoices,  undervaluation,  and  the  numberless  devices  to 
circumvent,  baffle  and  defraud  the  treasury,  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  ad  valorem  system  were  in  lively  and 
successful  operation.  ’  ’ 

Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  first  administration,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated  February 
16,  1886,  warned  his  party  against  the  evils  of  ad  valorem 
rates,  saying: 

These  obvious  inequalities  and  hardships  are,  I  think,  inherent 
in  any  ad  valorem  system.  The  experience  of  the  government  in 
1817,  69  years  ago,  when  ad  valorem  rates  were  less  by  one-half,  if 
not  by  two-thirds,  than  now,  and  the  illuminating  report  of  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  correct  judgment  has  been 
attested  by  the  praise  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  warn  us  that  even  with  the 
large  scaling  down  of  ad  valorem  rates  by  a  horizontal  reduction, 
or  any  other  reduction,  the  inequalities  and  hardships  of  an  ad 
valorem  system  and  the  attempting  or  perpetrating  of  fraud  on  the 
revenue  are  not  likely  to  come  to  an  end. 

We  are  living  in  days  when  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  business,  whether  it  be  in  buying  or  selling,  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  merchandise,  or  in  the  railway  business,  or  in  the  banking 
business,  or  in  the  brokerage  business,  or  in  the  steamship  business, 
come  from  the  large  volume  of  business  done  under  conditions  of 
very  ‘  ‘  thin  ’  ’  rates  for  transacting  the  business.  Thus  it  happens  that 
a  comparatively  small  sum  evaded  or  saved  in  the  payment  of  duties 
to  the  government  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  difference  between  a 
profit  or  loss  in  importations  and  will  be  sufficient  to  give  victory  in 
the  sharp  contest  between  rival  importers  and  dealers. 
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AD  VALOREM  AND  SPECIFIC  DUTIES 

One  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage,  of  a  specific 
over  an  ad  valorem  system  is  in  the  fact  that  under  the  former 
duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test  which  can  be  applied  by  our 
officers  while  the  merchandise  is  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domes¬ 
tic.  That  would  be  partially  true  of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied 
upon  ‘  ‘  home  value,  ’  ’  but  there  are  constitutional  impediments  in  the 
way  of  such  a  system  which  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

WHY  ANY  MIXED  BATES? 

The  writer  submitted  this  question  to  Wilbur  F. 
Wakeman — who  has  for  over  thirty  years  been  General 
Secretary  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  and 
editor  of  the  American  Economist,  and  served  for  several 
years  as  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York — an  exception¬ 
ally  able  and  honest  student  of  the  tariff  question.  He  made 
this  reply:  “It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
or  treat  compounds  clearly  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
As  you  know,  a  specific  duty  is  very  practical  from  a  pro¬ 
tection  standpoint,  and  is  more  easily  collected  than  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  So  most  of  our  laws  aiming  to  prevent 
violations  of  law  have  applied  to  ad  valorem  duties.  We 
favor  a  compound  duty  because  it  invokes  all  conditions  of 
law  in  the  honest  administration  of  customs.” 

Following  this  chapter  is  a  strong  article  from  The 
Protectionist  of  January,  1920,  by  its  editor,  Thomas  0. 
Marvin,  of  Boston,  showing  why,  if  and  when  the  ad  valorem 
system  is  used,  it  should  be  based  on  valuations  in  American 
markets.  Mr.  Marvin’s  argument  and  conclusion  seem 
alike  economically  unanswerable.  (Since  this  paragraph 
was  written  Mr.  Marvin  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Harding  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  Mr. 
Marvin’s  services.) 


They  [German  dye  manufacturers]  feared  competition  because 
the  dye  industry  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  explosive  gas.  It  was  one  of  their  own  representatives  right  here 
in  the  United  States  who  stumbled  upon  the  mustard  gas  which  they 
employed  in  the  war.  This  secret  was  carefully  preserved  for  Ger¬ 
man  use— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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AMERICAN  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS 


The  first  tariff  law  of  the  United  States  was  signed  by  George 
Washington  on  July  4,  1789.  The  average  duties  were  low,  but  this 
law  contained  one  provision  the  importance  of  which  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  much  of  our  subsequent  tariff  legislation.  That  provision 
was  that  the  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  assessed  upon  imported 
goods  in  accordance  with  “  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  and  place 
of  importation.”  It  was  because  of  this  method  of  levying  duties 
upon  the  American  value  of  the  imports  that  the  low  duties  of  that 
bill  proved  satisfactory  and  to  a  considerable  degree  efficacious. 

This  system  of  American  valuation  of  imports  continued  until 
1795.  Foreign  valuation  was  substituted  at  that  time  without  any 
public  explanation  and  without  discussion.  But  the  custom  was 
retained  of  adding  to  the  foreign  cost  all  packing,  transportation  and 
commission  charges. 


In  1817  the  importing  interests  scored  another  victory  in  the 
passage  of  a  short  supplementary  act  which  provided  that  ad  valorem 
duties  “  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  net  cost  of  the  article  at  the 
place  whence  imported,  exclusive  of  packages,  commissions,  charges 
ot  transportation,  export  duty,  and  all  other  charges.”  Within  a 
year  frauds  and  undervaluations  became  apparent,  and  Congress 
passed  a  law  providing  that  the  owner  or  consignees  of  goods  subject 
to  ad  valorem  duties  must  produce  “the  original  invoice  thereof” 
and  swear  that  it  “  exhibits  the  true  value  of  such  goods,  in  their 
actual  state  of  manufacture,  at  the  place  from  which  the  same  were 
imported.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  complex  system  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  system  of  foreign 
valuation,  and  to  prevent  and  penalize  frauds  and  undervaluations. 

u-nlnASpee<*  m  the  House  of  Representatives  in  support  of  the  tariff 
bill  of  1820,  Henry  Baldwin  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  said:  “The  mode  of  ascertaining 
2?  v.alJe  £  g00ds  ^  which  a  duty  is  to  be  assessed,  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty— an  almost  constant  war  between  the 

the  <fce«  of.  the  customs,  311(1  has  been  often 
changed.  The  original  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  “  at  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,”  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1790,  was  the 
airest  and  most  equitable ;  as  an  ad  valorem  duty  it  was  in  fact  what 
it  purported  to  be — so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value.” 

r  *n  .^pnl>  i83°>  Rollin  C.  Mallary  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  °n  Manufactures,  discussing  the  bill  to  prevent  revenue 

^ld  #  ^°U  cannot  reach  the  Person  who  swore  falsely  to  an 

rTZ?l°T7^C°nnt?-  .There  he  is  P^ectly  safe.  The  truth 
is,  sir,  that  the  foreign  valuation  is  the  rotten  part  of  our  system.” 

During  the  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1833,  Henry  Clay  offered  an 
that  after  1842  the  duties  should  be  assessed  “  on  a 


valuation  made  at  the  port  in  which  the  goods  are  first  imported.” 
Mr.  Clay  said :  “Now  the  valuation  is  made  in  foreign  countries.  We 
fix  the  duties,  and  we  leave  to  foreigners  to  assess  the  value  on 
articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties.  This  is  an  anomaly,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  duty  pay¬ 
able  on  a  given  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  may  be 
affected  as  much  by  the  fixation  of  the  value  as  by  the  specification 
of  the  duty.  And,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  just  as  safe 
to  retain  to  ourselves  the  right  to  declare  the  duty  and  allow  to  him 
the  privilege  to  assess  the  value.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  should  promptly  apply  an  efficient 
remedy ;  and  no  other  appears  to  me  but  that  of  taking  into  our  own 
hands  both  parts  of  the  operation — the  ascertainment  of  the  value  as 
well  as  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  goods.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
might  have  in  different  ports  different  rules,  the  answer  is,  that  there 
could  be  no  diversity  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  liable  from  the 
fact  of  the  valuation  now  being  made  in  all  the  ports  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  we  make  our  importations.  And  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  valuations  made  by  persons  responsible  to  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  regulated  by  one  head,  than  by  unknown  foreigners, 
standing  under  no  responsibility  to  us.” 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  as  thus  amended  was 
enacted. 

In  1842  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed  which  retained  the  provision 
for  foreign  valuation,  but  the  law  as  passed  provided  in  Section  27 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  annually  ascertain  if  the 
duties  on  any  articles  had  exceeded  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the 
average  wholesale  market  value  of  such  articles  “  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  year,”  to  enable  him  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  he  might  deem  necessary.  Thus  the 
anomalous  situation  was  presented  of  specifying  foreign  valuation 
for  the  collection  of  duties,  and  of  retaining  home  valuation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recommendations. 

In  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1850, 
President  Fillmore  recommended  the  adoption  of  specific  duties  as  a 
method  of  preventing  undervaluation,  and  then  added:  “As  before 
stated,  specific  duties  would  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  most  perfect 
remedy  for  this  evil;  but  if  you  should  not  concur  in  this  view,  then, 
as  a  partial  remedy,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  that 
instead  of  taking  the  invoice  of  the  article  abroad  as  a  means  of 
determining  its  value  here,  the  correctness  of  which  invoice  it  is  in 
many  cases  impossible  to  verify,  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  require 
a  home  valuation  or  appraisal,  to  be  regulated  in  such  manner  as  to 
give,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  several  ports.” 

President  Fillmore  repeated  this  recommendation  in  1851,  and 
in  his  annual  message  of  1852,  once  more  recurring  to  the  subject, 
he  said:  “  I,  therefore,  again  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  specific  duties  wherever  it  is  practicable,  or  a  home  valua¬ 
tion  to  prevent  those  frauds.” 

Col.  George  C.  Tichener,  for  years  a  special  customs  agent  of  the 
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Treasury  Department  and  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death  president 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
said:  “I  have  found  instances  in  some  foreign  countries  where  it 
was  claimed  that  the  prevailing  market  values  for  certain  articles 
were  different,  lower,  of  course,  for  the  export  trade  than  for  the 
home  trade,  and  in  some  instances  the  prices  for  export  to  different 
countries  differed.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  such  case  either  the 
home  value  there  or  here  should  be  taken.” 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  “  there  is  eminent  propriety  in 
assessing  the  duty  according  to  the  home  value,  instead  of  the  un¬ 
known  and  uncertain  value  in  the  country  of  production.”  In  his 
opinion,  the  difficulties  thus  encountered  would  not  be  as  great  as 
are  met  in  arriving  at  the  true  foreign  market  value  of  the  immense 
quantities  and  kinds  of  goods  imported. 

Henry  F.  French,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appeared 
before  the  tariff  Commission  of  1882  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
the  Commission,  and  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  said:  “  I  think 
the  question  whether  your  Commission  should  not  recommend  a 
home  valuation  instead  of  a  foreign  valuation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  you  should  consider.  Why  should  wre  go  to  India,  or  to 
England,  or  anywhere  else,  to  ascertain  what  the  value  is  or  was 
there,  rather  than  to  take  the  value  in  the  port  of  importation,  or 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  the 
better  term  or  better  method?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  in  the  law  that  such  a  provision  should  have  existed  from 
1799  down  to  the  present  time;  and  I  think  it  only  exists  now 
because  nobody  has  really  thought  it  possible  to  change  a  thing  that 
has  existed  so  long.” 

In  the  course  of  this  testimony  Mr.  French  said:  “  I  think  any 
person  who  should  be  told  for  the  first  time  that  we  look  abroad  in 
order  to  find  out  what  duty  we  should  assess  upon  an  imported 
article,  would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  know  what  reason  there 
could  possibly  be  for  so  doing.”  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
“  there  is  no  sense  in  retaining  this  provision  for  foreign  valuation. 
It  is  home  valuation,  in  fact,  which  should  control  the  duty.” 

The  Dingley  law  of  1897  contained  a  provision  authorizing  ap¬ 
praisers  “  to  take  into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  at  which 
such  or  similar  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.”  Here  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  home  valuation  in 
one  of  our  recent  tariff  laws,  but  it  is  not  an  establishment  of  the 
principle  as  part  of  our  revenue  system. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  now  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  of  returning  to  the  original  basis  of  assessing  the 
value  of  imports  that  was  established  in  our  first  tariff  law,  that  is, 
the  assessing  of  the  value  of  the  imports  “  at  the  time  and  place  of 
importation,”  or  on  their  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States.  When  our  first  tariff  law  was  adopted,  manufactures  were 
but  slightly  developed  in  this  country  and  possibly  some  difficulty 
arose  in  establishing  the  American  value  of  some  of  the  imported 
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articles.  The  situation  has  completely  changed,  however,  and  almost 
all  imports  are  either  of  a  competitive  character  or  of  a  nature  so 
well  known  that  their  value  in  the  American  market  can  readily  be 
ascertained.  It  has  been  testified  time  and  again  by  tariff  experts 
and  Government  officials  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  honest 
foreign  valuation  is  much  greater  than  any  difficulty  attending  Ameri¬ 
can  valuation  of  the  article. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  cost  of  similar  articles  in 
foreign  countries.  The  cost  in  Germany  may  be  lower  than  that  in 
England,  the  cost  in  Japan  considerably  lower  than  that  in  Germany. 
Our  present  system  of  estimating  value  on  the  market  price  in  the 
country  of  origin  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  countries  of  low 
production  costs,  and  Japan  has  sufficient  advantages  at  present 
without  continuing  a  system  which  plays  directly  into  her  hands,  a 
system  which  will  give  both  Japan  and  Germany  an  advantage  over 
France  and  England.  A  duty  that  might  prove  protective  so  far  as 
British  products  are  concerned  might  afford  no  protection  at  all 
from  similar  products  from  Japan.  If  the  duties  were  levied  upon 
the  value  of  these  goods  in  the  American  market,  they  would  bear 
equally  upon  corresponding  products  of  all  countries. 

American  valuation  of  imports  can  be  more  readily  and  honestly 
established  than  foreign  valuation.  By  this  system  confusion,  fraud, 
undervaluation  and  lawsuits  would  be  avoided.  Home  valuation  of 
imports  which  in  most  cases  will  be  higher  than  the  foreign  valuation, 
would  permit  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  duties  lower  than  those  that 
would  be  necessary  to  afford  adequate  protection  if  the  system  of 
foreign  valuation  is  retained.  There  are  no  objections  to  returning 
to  the  American  valuation  in  place  of  the  foreign  valuation  of  imports 
which  are  anywhere  near  so  strong  as  the  objections  to  continuing 
our  present  method  of  foreign  valuation.  The  return  to  our  earlier 
and  wiser  method  of  assessing  ad  valorem  duties  would  increase  the 
revenue,  simplify  the  administration  of  our  customs  laws,  and  Ameri¬ 
canize  our  tariff  system. — Thomas  O.  Marvin,  Secretary,  Home 
Market  Club,  Boston,  and  Editor  of  The  Protectionist  (recently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission). 


After  the  Marne  defeat  Germany  faced  a  most  acute  shortage  of 
munitions.  German  war  plans  were  based  on  the  assumed  success 
of  the  first  great  thrust  against  Paris  and  the  vast  quantities  of  high 
explosives  stored  were  practically  used  up  in  the  first  four  weeks. 
To  replace  them  was  the  vital  question.  The  great  combine  of 
German  dye  manufacturers  rushed  to  the  rescue. — New  York  Tribune . 
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FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 


The  first  line  of  defense  for  the  farmers  of  this  nation  is  in  good 
wages  for  the  toilers  of  the  cities.  *  *  * 

It  goes  without  saying,  too,  that  the  first  line  of  defense  of  this 
nation  is  a  navy.  The  veriest  tyro  in  international  affairs  knows 
that  what  this  nation  requires  as  peace  insurance  for  a  thousand 
years  is  to  protect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seacoasts  against  invasion. 
That  is  real  national  preparedness,  and  for  that  program  genuine 
ioo  per  cent  Americans  should  be  united  to  a  man.  *  *  * 

This  nation  will  never  have  any  use  for  a  big  standing  army 
so  long  as  the  navy  is  strong  enough.  *  *  *  It  will  only  have  use  for 
a  great  land  army  again  when  the  navy  falls  to  pieces  and  invites 
invasion  and  looting.  *  *  * 

England’s  white  army  to-day  is  less  than  300,000  men.  Here 
is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  at  the  close  of  the  greatest  war 
in  history,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  with 
an  army  of  less  than  300,000.  Yet  England  to-day  can  defy  the 
whole  world,  can  resist  invasion  against  the  whole  world,  simply 
because  of  her  navy.  *  *  *  Of  course,  any  ten-year-old  school  boy 
knows  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  do  to  insure  this  country  against  war  for 
generations.  That  is  to  have  the  best  navy  in  the  world.  It  will  be, 
as  any  child  knows,  the  surest  peace  insurance. — Charles  N.  Wheeler, 
in  The  Republican,  1921. 


WASHINGTON’S  WISE  WORDS 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  effi¬ 
cient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude 
as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humor  or  caprice? — From  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  People. 
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TARIFF  REVISION  BY  INDIVIDUAL  SCHEDULES 

Those  who  favor  piecemeal  revision  of  the  tariff  prac¬ 
tically  all  belong  to  one  of  two  groups.  One  of  these  groups 
is  composed  of  men  inclined  to  be  protectionists,  who  hope 
through  taking  one  schedule  at  a  time  to  attain  fairer  re¬ 
vision  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  business  disturbance 
incident  to  tariff  modification;  the  other  group  consists  of 
opponents  of  protection,  who  see  in  piecemeal  revision  one 
of  the  surest  ways  of  completely  breaking  down  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  system.  Both  groups  may  be  credited  with 
worthy  motives. 

Progress  in  tariff  legislation  in  this  country  has  been 
marked  by  movement  toward  dealing  with  the  tariff  as  a 
system,  based  on  consistent  principle. 

Our  earliest  tariff  laws  consisted  simply  of  a  series  of 
disconnected  items,  each  having  a  rate  of  duty  prescribed  for 
it.  About  two-thirds  of  the  duties  were  specific  and  one- 
third  of  them  ad  valorem.  The  duties  were  placed  on  both 
competing  and  non-competing  articles.  The  country  was 
poor,  public  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  imperative  need 
was  federal  revenue.  Although  the  developed  wealth  of  the 
country  was  small,  its  undeveloped  wealth  was  believed  to 
be  great;  so  even  in  the  first  tariff  law,  as  indicated  by  its 
title  and  its  application  of  duties  and  by  the  debates  in 
Congress,  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  industries.  The  rates  of  duty  were 
low,  so  low  that  though  the  high  cost  of  transportation 
afforded  in  itself  considerable  additional  protection,  the 
rates  on  competing  articles  failed  in  large  measures  to  af¬ 
ford  adequate  protection.  The  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe, 
however,  disturbed  production  there  and  thus  afforded  our 
young  industries  some  protection,  while  affording  a  market 
for  our  farm  products  and  work  for  our  ships. 
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OUR  INDUSTRIAL  INDEPENDENCE  DECLARED 

We  declared  our  political  independence  in  1776,  but  years 
elapsed  before  we  actually  secured  it.  We  declared  our 
industrial  independence  in  our  tariff  law  of  1789,  but  many 
years  elapsed  before  such  independence  was  actually 
achieved.  It  was  not  until  J efferson ’s  Embargo  Act  of  1806, 
the  Non-intercourse  Act,  and  the  War  of  1812  had  shut  off 
our  commerce  with  Europe  and  had  thrown  us  upon  our 
own  resources  that  our  manufactures  really  developed. 
Then  the  factory  system  began  to  displace  the  household 
industries  and  by  1840  had  almost  completely  done  so.  In 
1808  we  had  fifteen  cotton  factories  with  8000  spindles ;  by 
1815,  the  spindles  had  increased  to  500,000.  Cotton  produc¬ 
tion  increased  from  10,000  bales  in  1805  to  90,000  bales 
in  1815. 

Our  first  national  tariff  law,  that  of  July  4,  1789,  was 
made  for  a  country  comprising  eleven  states  (North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Rhode  Island  not  having  yet  ratified  the  Constitu¬ 
tion)  and  a  population  of  less  than  four  millions.  The  tariff 
law  of  1921  will  be  made  for  a  country  substantially  the  size 
of  Europe  and  with  a  population  exceeding  a  hundred  mill¬ 
ions.  When  our  Constitution  was  adopted  the  production 
and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  were  stated  in  millions  of 
dollars;  now  they  run  up  into  billions. 

On  account  of  her  shipping  industry,  the  sentiment  of 
New  England  as  voiced  by  Daniel  Webster  and  others  was 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  rather  against  protection. 
Foreseeing  disaster  to  American  industries  when  the  war 
should  close  unless  provision  for  their  protection  was  made, 
Madison  in  the  White  House  and  Jefferson  at  Monticello 
were  active  in  urging  that  adequate  protection  be  provided. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  the  southern  states,  the 
act  of  1816  was  much  more  distinctly  protective  than  any 
preceding  act.  The  proportion  of  ad  valorem  duties  was 
slightly  increased ;  but  under  the  influence  of  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  then  a  strong  protectionist,  the  principle  of  “mini¬ 
mum  valuations”  was  introduced  to  safeguard  protection. 

For  example,  the  lowest  valuation  that  could  be  put  on  cot- 
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ton  cloths  at  the  custom  house  was  25  cents  per  square  yard, 
on  unbleached  and  uncolored  cotton  yarn  60  cents  per  pound, 
and  on  bleached  or  colored  yarn  75  cents  per  pound,  ‘‘and 
shall  be  charged  with  duty  accordingly.” 

Our  national  government  had  been  in  operation  under 
our  Constitution  a  generation,  during  which  time  it  had 
derived  almost  its  entire  income  from  the  tariff,  before  the 
question  of  choosing  between  a  protective  tariff  system  and 
a  non-protective  tariff  system  became  an  issue.  Jefferson 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  wisdom  of  the  protective 
tariff  has  been  questioned.  The  tariff  laws  of  1824, 1828  and 
1833  showed  increasing  definiteness  of  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems. 

The  first  tariff  act  which  grouped  the  articles  into  sched¬ 
ules  was  the  Walker  Tariff  Law  of  1846.  Even  this  group¬ 
ing,  however,  was  based  simply  on  the  rate  of  duty — sched¬ 
ule  A  enumerating  the  articles  made  dutiable  at  100  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  schedule  B,  articles  made  dutiable  at 
40  per  cent. ;  schedule  C,  those  dutiable  at  30  per  cent.,  and 
so  on. 


APPROACHING  SCIENTIFIC  ARRANGEMENT 

Sixty  years  ago  the  country  had  become  large  enough 
and  its  industries  diversified  enough  to  necessitate  greater 
differentiation  and  more  accurate  grouping.  In  the  act  of 
March  2,  1861,  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  to 
group  imports  into  sections  by  like  articles.  The  first  of 
the  sections  that  specified  duties  consisted  of  two  para¬ 
graphs,  of  which  the  first  covered  brandy  and  other  kinds 
of  spirits,  while  the  second  covered  cigars,  snuff  and  to¬ 
bacco,  each  paragraph  having  graduated  duties.  The  second 
section  fixing  duties  related  to  iron  and  coal.  It  consisted 
of  seven  paragraphs,  each  covering  many  related  articles, 
with  their  respective  rates  of  duty.  The  next  section  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  paragraphs,  one  relating  to  lead  and  the  other 
to  copper,  each  paragraph  covering  several  items ;  with  their 
respective  rates  of  duty.  This  plan  of  grouping  like  articles 
together  was  followed  about  half  way  through  the  bill,  but 
the  second  half  of  the  bill  reverted  to  the  old  plan  of  group- 
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ing  simply  by  the  rate  of  duty  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  article. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  was  the  first  tariff  law  in  this 
country  in  which  all  dutiable  articles  were  consistently 
grouped  into  schedules  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  articles. 
For  instance,  in  this  law  schedule  A  covered  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  schedule  B,  earthenware  and  glassware ;  schedule  C, 
metals ;  schedule  D,  wood  and  woodenware ;  and  so  on. 

CAMPION  ’S  STRONG  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  PIECEMEAL  REVISION 

In  1912  Richard  Campion,  of  Philadelphia,  indicated 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  revision  by  separate  schedules, 
taking  as  an  illustration  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff  law 
of  1909  as  follows : 

Raw  wool,  the  principal  material  of  the  wool  manufacturers,  is 
included  with  manufactured  goods  in  schedule  K.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  reach  and  consider  the  wool  duties  under  the  proposed 
plan  of  revision  of  one  schedule  at  a  time.  But  the  wool  manu¬ 
facturers  point  out  that  raw  wool  is  not  the  only  thing  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  industry.  Take  dye  stuffs  and  chemicals, 
for  example.  These  are  not  included  in  schedule  K,  but  are  in  a 
totally  different  part  of  the  tariff — schedule  A — chemicals,  oils 
and  paints. 

Lubricating  oils  also  are  included  in  this  schedule  A  at  fifteen 
cents  a  gallon  and  are  an  important  requisite  of  wool  as  of  other 
forms  of  manufacturing.  Textile  machinery  again,  the  cost  of 
which  is  important  to  the  wool  manufacturer,  is  included  in  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule  C,  and  is  dutiable  at  the  relatively  high  rate  of 
forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Soaps,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
consumed  in  the  industry,  are  not  covered  in  schedule  Iv,  but  are  in 
schedule  A,  and  dutiable  at  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Leather 
belting  is  dutiable  in  schedule  N  or  sundries,  and  coal  is  in  the  same 
schedule,  at  forty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Moreover,  if  schedule  K  is  to  be  re-opened  for  revision  down¬ 
ward,  it  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  that  American 
wool  manufacturers,  whose  Protection  is  reduced,  should  be  enabled 
to  build  as  well  as  to  equip  their  mills  at  a  lower  cost  level,  in  order 
to  meet  the  cheap  wage  competition  of  Europe.  But  construction 
materials  come  under  various  other  schedules  of  the  tariff — brick 
under  schedule  B,  at  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Structural  steel  comes  in  schedule  C,  at  three-tenths  and  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Lumber,  again,  is  in  schedule  D,  wood  and 
manufactures  of  wood,  and  is  dutiable  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.75  a 
thousand  feet,  while  hewn  timber  is  dutiable  at  one-half  of  one 
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cent  a  cubic  foot.  Not  the  materials  only,  but  the  wages  paid  in  mill 
construction  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  American  manufacturers. 
Bricklayers  on  some  of  the  recent  New  England  mills  have  been  paid 
as  high  as  sixty-five  cents  an  hour,  against  fifteen  cents  an  hour 
paid  to  men  of  the  same  trade  engaged  on  mills  of  Germany. 

The  cost  of  mill  construction,  the  cost  of  various  supplies  and 
materials,  all  are  vital  factors  in  the  cost  of  production  of  woolen 
goods.  In  previous  revisions  of  the  tariff,  when  the  Protection  on 
wool  manufactures  has  been  lowered,  due  cognizance  has  been  taken 
of  this  fact  by  Congress.  The  Democratic  framers  of  the  Gorman- 
Wilson  law,  when  they  reduced  the  Protection  given  to  manufac¬ 
turers  under  schedule  K,  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  gave  reduced 
duties  to  other  prime  requisites  of  manufacturing.  The  Gorman- 
Wilson  Tariff  was  disastrous  to  wool  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  represented  at  least  a  consistent  plan  and  not  a  vicious 
attempt  to  single  out  one  American  industry  for  sacrifice. 

THE  ‘  ‘  POPGUN  ’  ’  BILLS  OF  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 

Piecemeal  revision  is  not  a  new  proposition.  Following 
the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  in  October,  1890, 
the  Democrats  carried  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Fifty-second  Congress  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate 
continued  Republican,  but  the  Democrats  f  elf  that  they  had 
a  good  chance  to  win  the  presidential  election  in  1892, 
and  to  that  end  they  planned  and  worked. 

The  Democratic  victory  of  1890  was  not  won  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  issue  of  protection  versus  non-protection,  but  by  violent 
attacks  on  specific  features  of  the  McKinley  law  enacted 
the  month  before  election.  So  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-second  Congress  the  Democrats  did  not  venture  on 
general  tariff  revision,  but  merely  put  through  the  House 
several  separate  tariff  bills  which  they  thought  would  appeal 
to  groups  of  voters,  bills  which  they  knew  would  fail  in  the 
Senate.  These  measures  Thomas  B.  Reed  called  “popgun” 
bills.  There  were  five  of  them,  as  follows : 

1.  A  bill  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list  and  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  woolen  goods. 

2.  A  bill  to  admit  free  of  duty  bagging  for  cotton, 
machinery  for  manufacturing  bagging,  cotton  ties  and  cot¬ 
ton  gins. 

3.  A  bill  to  place  binding  twine  on  the  free  list. 
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4.  A  bill  to  reduce  and  ultimately  to  abolish  the  duty 
on  tin  and  terne  plates. 

5.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  ores. 

Commenting  on  cotton  ties  in  the  second  of  these  bills, 

the  report  of  the  Republican  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  said :  ‘  ‘  The  measure  recommended  by  the 
majority  proposes  to  admit  them  free,  but  to  preserve  the 
duty  on  barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel.  No  reason  has  been 
given  for  making  such  distinction,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
imagine  any  as  it  is  to  imagine  why  either  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list.  Why  a  crude  article  of  iron  or  steel  should  be 
subject  to  duty  and  a  more  finished  product,  of  which  the 
crude  article  is  the  raw  material,  should  come  in  free  is  one 
of  those  things  difficult  to  understand.  Such  an  illogical 
proposition  could  come  from  the  advocates  of  a  policy  which 
would  deal  in  spots  with  a  great  measure  of  legislation, 
which,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  is  at  least  built  consistently 
upon  a  plan.” 

LET  US  HAVE  A  TABIFF  “SYSTEM  ’  ’ 

A  bridge  is  useful  only  as  an  unimpaired  whole.  Break 
down  or  remove  a  span  of  the  bridge,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  entire  structure  ceases.  In  like  manner  a  properly 
constructed  tariff  law,  whether  protective  or  lion-protective 
in  purpose,  should  now  be  a  balanced  unit  of  harmonious 
parts  fitted  together  in  accordance  with  a  well-considered 
plan  which  aims  to  deal  equitably  and  uniformly  with  every 
producer.  The  impairment  of  a  part  of  the  law  may  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  entire  law. 

That  opponents  of  the  protective  tariff  system  know  what 
they  are  about  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper  of  New  York 
City  of  April  27,  1911:  “There  are  no  free  traders  left 
among  the  Democrats.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
custom  houses  are  in  danger,  but  whether  the  Democrats  can 
live  up  to  their  professions  and  reduce  the  tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis.  The  programme  of  bringing  in  bills  dealing  with 
separate  schedules  is  the  best  way  to  whip  the  devil  round 
the  stump.” 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  opponents  of  protection  to 
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try  to  destroy  that  policy  either  by  a  direct  frontal  attack 
all  along  the  line  through  a  square-toed  proposal  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  non-protective  tariff  system  for  the  protective  tariff 
system,  or  by  a  veiled  attack  or  flank  movement  against 
the  protective  system  through  revision  by  individual  sched¬ 
ules  or  otherwise.  Protectionists  cannot  afford  to  be  blind 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  always  dangerous  proposition 
for  piecemeal  revision.  The  danger  in  it  is  very  real  and 
very  serious,  while  the  compensations  offered  by  it  are 
deceptive  in  form  and  delusive  in  fact. 

HOW  GENERAL,  WOOD  WHIPPED  THE  MOROS 

The  proposal  to  get  rid  of  so-called  ‘ ‘log-rolling ’ ’  by 
having  the  revision  of  individual  schedules  one  at  a  time, 
“so  that  each  schedule  shall  stand  on  its  own  merits,” 
brings  to  mind  the  experience  of  General  Leonard  Wood  in 
conquering  the  Moros  in  1903.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines  was  extended  to  the 
Moro  province.  Immediately  there  began  in  that  province 
the  bitterest,  fiercest  warfare  which  the  American  soldiers 
had  encountered  in  the  entire  Philippine  archipelago.  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  Philippines, 
decided  that  subjugation  of  the  Moros  was  necessary  to 
maintain  American  prestige  and  establish  enduring  peace. 
Then  came  the  Lake  Lanao  campaign.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  this  campaign  was  that  with  a  relatively  small 
force — principally  one  regiment  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  mountain  artillery — General 
Wood  was  able  to  conquer  the  Moros,  a  fierce  fighting  tribe 
which  vastly  outnumbered  the  American  soldiers.  How  was 
this  remarkable  result  achieved? 

The  Moros  lived  around  Lake  Lanao.  The  cottas  or  vil¬ 
lages  of  nearly  fifty  petty  chiefs  adjoined  the  lake.  One  by 
one  these  fell  under  the  attack  of  the  American  troops.  The 
fighting  men  of  one  cotta  would  witness  the  reduction  of 
a  neighboring  cotta  with  indifference,  often  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Apparently  they  were  unable  to  realize  that  their 
turn  would  come  next.  And  so  the  cottas  were  beaten  in 
detail,  one  after  the  other,  until  the  entire  tribe  had 
been  conquered. 
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Under  the  system  known  as  “division  of  labor,”  the 
system  which  underlies  our  industrial  civilization  and  makes 
progress  possible,  there  are  scores  or  hundreds  of  consumers 
of  each  article  for  every  producer  of  that  article.  This  fact 
would  endanger  every  American  industry  under  the  plan  of 
revision  by  individual  schedules.  As  these  schedules  came 
up  one  by  one  it  could  be  truthfully  pointed  out  that  as  to 
the  individual  schedule  the  consumers  of  the  article  are  to 
the  producers  of  it  as  one  hundred  or  more  to  one,  and  that 
therefore  each  article  in  turn  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list.  And  to  those  who  could  see  no  further  than  this  fact, 
the  plea  that  “the  interests  of  the  many  must  be  considered 
superior  to  the  interests  of  the  few”  could  probably  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  made.  General  Wood  was  able  to  overwhelm  the 
brave  Moros  because  he  conquered  one  cotta  at  a  time,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  cottas  had  not  sense  enough  to  see 
that  the  interest  of  each  was  the  interest  of  all. 

DISTRICT  OR  STATE  SHORT-SIGHTED  SELFISHNESS 

When  we  find  Congressmen  from  Virginia  pleading  for 
ample  protection  on  peanuts  but  willing  to  deny  protec¬ 
tion  to  wool,  when  we  find  Congressmen  from  California 
pleading  for  protection  to  citrous  fruits  but  willing  to  have 
protection  taken  from  Michigan  apples,  when  we  find  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  Minnesota  demanding  protection  for  barley 
but  anxious  to  have  lumber  put  on  the  free  list,  it  is  not  a 
very  hard  guess  that  with  revision  of  the  tariff  by  separate 
schedules  one  of  two  things  would  certainly  happen :  either 
our  people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  must  be¬ 
come  wiser  than  the  Moros  and  see  that  protection  cannot 
safely  be  treated  as  a  local  issue  but  must  be  treated  as  a 
consistent  national  policy  that  knows  no  favored  sections 
and  no  favored  industries,  or  else  every  American  industry 
will  find  itself  in  turn  deprived  of  protection. 

No  man  can  safely  set  fire  to  his  neighbor’s  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  his  own  sake,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  he  must  fight  any  fire  breaking  out  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  premises.  (Revision  toward  protection  is  safe.) 
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WISE  COUNSEL  OF  WISE  MEN 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  6,  1909,  is  the  last 
speech  in  Congress  of  the  lamented  Frank  W.  Cushman, 
then  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Washington.  In 
that  speech  Mr.  Cushman  uttered  the  following  warning  to 
protectionists:  “When  I  was  a  child  I  read  a  story  of  the 
English  war  in  India.  According  to  that  tale  certain  of  the 
natives  of  India  had  allied  themselves  with  the  English 
army.  They  were  in  imminent  danger  of  attack,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  threw  up  a  hasty  fortress  for  their  joint  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  common  enemy  without.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  fortress  was  too  small  to  hold  all,  so  the  English 
drove  their  native  allies  out  of  the  fortress  they  helped  to 
build,  expecting  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  enemy.  Do 
you  know  what  those  natives  did?  In  a  single  instant  they 
joined  the  enemy  and  turned  their  fire  upon  the  inhuman 
and  ungodly  crowd  that  had  denied  them  shelter  within  the 
fortress  they  had  helped  to  build,  and  they  washed  their 
hands  in  blood  of  those  who  had  sought  to  sacrifice  them. 
You  had  better  listen  to  that  tale.  When  you  drive  a 
legitimate  American  industry  outside  the  wall  of  protec¬ 
tion,  they  will  help  shoot  you  to  death  on  the  next  American 
political  battlefield.  ’  ’ 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  24,  1911,  Reed  Smoot  of  Utah 
said:  “Schedule-by-schedule  revision  is  a  plan  to  separate 
industries  which  are  so  correlated  that  the  tariff  on  one 
affects  the  other.  Such  a  scheme  will  result  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  industries ;  and  the  great  principle  of  protection, 
the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  the  temple  of  Republicans,  will 
be  nibbled  to  death  by  supposed  friends  of  the  protective 
policy  and  lacked  to  death  by  adherents  to  the  principle  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only.” 

Protectionists  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  also  this 
sage  counsel  of  Albert  Clarke,  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston :  “If  any  Republican  thinks 
he  can  avert  a  Democratic  revision,  in  case  the  Democrats 
come  into  full  power,  by  making  haste  to  change  a  few  duties 
of  which  they  complain,  he  reckons  without  his  host.  If  he 
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thinks  Democratic  success  at  the  polls  can  be  prevented  by 
Republicans  getting  upon  Democratic  ground,  he  has  only  to 
observe  that  insurgency  at  the  caucus  often  means  Demo¬ 
cratic  success  at  the  polls,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Repub¬ 
licans  stand  and  will  continue  to  stand  for  their  beliefs. 
Concession  is  weakness,  and  wobbling  is  defeat.” 

Any  one  studying  the  tariff  laws  of  this  country  will 
discover  the  gradual  enlargement  of  our  industries  and  the 
more  scientific  arrangement  of  the  tariff  into  schedules — 
the  gradual  working  out  of  a  system  with  harmoniously  ad¬ 
justed  parts.  This  scientific  adjustment,  while  by  no  means 
complete  and  perfect,  has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
believed  that  a  tariff  law  must  be  considered  as  a  unit,  the 
parts  being  so  closely  related  that  it  is  impossible  to  revise 
one  schedule  of  the  law  without  affecting  many  other  sched¬ 
ules.  Piecemeal  revision  is,  therefore,  a  reactionary  move¬ 
ment,  tending  back  toward  disintegration  and  confusion. 


THE  MENACE  OF  FOREIGN  PROPAGANDA 

Every  word  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  might  have  been 
written  in  1921,  so  peculiarly  applicable  is  that  great  State  paper  to 
conditions  that  afflict  the  American  people  to-day.  The  greatest 
anti-American  influence  in  Washington’s  time  was  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  was  in  1796  that  he  declared  “Foreign  influence  is 
one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government.”  From 
the  very  beginning  America  has  been  the  most  propaganda-ridden 
country  in  the  world.  *  *  *  Swarms  of  foreign  propagandists  are 
creeping  all  over  America,  delivering  lectures,  preaching  sermons, 
giving  interviews,  writing  articles,  cajoling  those  deemed  influential 
with  American  public  sentiment.  They  infest  American  journalism, 
are  invading  American  universities,  have  captured  a  section  of  that 
small  but  potent  group  called  American  society.  But,  worst  of  all, 
our  common  schools  are  being  made  culture  beds  of  non-American 
ideas.  School  histories  have  been  written  for  our  children  which 
not  only  suppress  or  misstate  vital  facts,  but  actually  set  forth  as 
historical  truths  recent  European  views  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 
Our  supreme  task  is  to  weld  our  various  racial  elements  into  a  single 
people  of  one  blood  and  one  language,  with  a  single  national  con¬ 
sciousness  exclusively  American.  *  *  *  Infinitely  more  important  to  us 
than  any  international  solidarity  is  American  solidarity.  That  is  our 
herculean  and  enduring  task,  our  intricate  and  continuing  problem. 
— Former  U.  S.  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  of  Indiana. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIES  OR  FOR  NONE 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1880,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Presidency  said:  “The  tariff  is  a  local  issue.” 
Perhaps  nothing  else  that  the  gallant  Hancock  said  during 
that  campaign  did  as  much  to  defeat  him  as  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  was  accepted  as  evidence  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  tariff  question,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  think 
of  it  as  a  great  national  policy. 

A  man  like  General  Hancock  would  not  make  a  state¬ 
ment  that  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  and  is  too  much  truth  in  his  famous  utter¬ 
ance.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  among  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  endeavor  to  secure  protection  for  the  products  of 
their  own  districts  and  states,  while  being  indifferent,  if 
not  antagonistic,  to  protection  for  the  products  of  other 
districts  and  states. 

From  long  experience  as  a  member  of  Congress,  the 
writer  is  certain  that  most  of  the  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  who  take  this  position,  know  better  and  would  be  glad 
to  do  better,  but  they  act  under  pressure  from  home.  In 
nearly  every  state  and  district  the  sitting  member  has 
rivals  who  are  ready  to  promise  the  people  whatever  they 
appear  to  want,  regardless  of  the  injustice  or  unwisdom  of 
the  temporary  popular  demand.  Every  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  is  tempted  to  “keep  his  ear  to  the  ground”  and 
sacrifice  principle  to  interest,  in  order  that  he  may  retain 
his  seat.  It  requires  both  conscience  and  courage  of  a  high 
order  for  a  member  of  Congress  to  take  the  position  delib¬ 
erately  that  his  first  duty  to  his  people  is  to  serve  them 
rather  than  to  please  them,  to  prefer  their  good  even  to 
their  good-will,  to  place  their  interests  ahead  of  his,  own 
ambitions.  It  requires  strong  faith  in  the  people  for  him 
to  believe,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  they  can  be  success¬ 
fully  appealed  to  on  a  basis  higher  than  short-sighted  self¬ 
ishness — that  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  respond 
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favorably  to  an  appeal  to  that  larger  and  wiser  selfishness 
which  through  all  the  ages  has  been  honored  under  the  name 
of  patriotism. 

‘  ‘  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  POR  ALL  ’  ’ 

No  man  is  fit  to  legislate  nationally  who  cannot  think 
nationally.  One  of  the  most  famous  utterances  credited  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  in  favor  of  “equal  opportunity 
for  all,  special  privileges  for  none.”  Every  real  protec¬ 
tionist  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this  maxim  of  Jefferson.  Every 
real  protectionist  is  opposed  to  showing  tariff  favors  to 
some  that  are  denied  to  others  of  our  people. 

Protection  is  not  a  grab  bag  in  which  the  strong  get  what 
they  want  and  the  weak  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
can  get.  The  real  protectionist  stands  for  the  proposition 
that  protection  must  be  for  all  American  industries  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  needs,  or  that  it  will,  and  should,  soon  cease  to 
be  for  any.  A  man  may  honorably  be  for  a  non-protective 
tariff  or  he  may  honorably  be  for  a  protective  tariff,  but  he 
cannot  consistently  be  for  both. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  or  common  sense  can  manu¬ 
facturers  in  New  England  or  elsewhere  demand  protection 
for  their  products  and  at  the  same  time  demand  free  food 
products  and  free  raw  materials,  such  as  are  produced  in 
this  country?  On  what  ground  of  justice  or  common  sense 
can  farmers  expect  protection  for  their  products  if  they 
favor  taking  it  away  from  manufacturers  ? 

In  his  address  to  our  national  House  of  Representatives, 
in  accepting  his  election  as  Speaker  of  that  body  on  April 
4,  1911,  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  uttered  a  sentence  which 
should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  sufficiently  large  to  be 
read  across  a  room  and  be  placed  on  the  front  walls  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers  of  our  national  capitol,  where 
every  member  of  both  Houses  could  read  it  every  day. 
That  sentence  was  as  follows:  “No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  law¬ 
giver  for  a  great  people,  who  yields  to  the  demands  and 
solicitations  of  the  few  having  access  to  his  ear,  but  is  for¬ 
getful  of  that  vast  multitude  who  mjiy  never  hear  his  voice 
or  look  into  his  face.” 

“The  few  having  access  to  his  ear”  evidently  referred 
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to  persons  acquainted  with  the  legislator  and  who  hope 
thereby  to  get  something  for  themselves  not  accorded  to 
others.  Mr.  Clark’s  statement  fittingly  and  strongly  states 
the  duty  of  the  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress. 
‘‘The  few  having  access  to  his  ear”  may  be  people 
from  his  own  State  or  his  own  district  who  desire  special 
favors  not  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  fair  treat¬ 
ment  to  all.  Mr.  Clark’s  statement  is  general  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  and  covers  selfish  constituents  as  well  as  selfish 
non-constituents. 

no  PLAYING  OF  FAVOEITES  AMONG  MEN  OR  NATIONS 

The  only  just  rule  is  an  impartial  tariff  that  is  applied 
without  fear  or  favor  to  every  section  and  every  industry. 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  as  in  practically  all  others,  the 
honest  and  right  course  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  wise 
course.  The  man  who  denies  protection  to  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  producer  is  actually  laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
protection  to  himself.  In  setting  fire  to  the  building  of  an¬ 
other  he  is  endangering  his  own  property.  It  is  only  human 
nature  for  the  man  who  has  been  denied  proper  protection 
for  his  products  to  insist  that  other  men  shall  be  given 
similar  treatment.  Every  American  producer  who  is  denied 
the  protection  which  is  legimately  his  has  thereby  been 
made  an  economic  alien,  and  he  would  be  largely  justified 
in  attacking  the  entire  protective  system. 

One  man’s  raw  material  is  another  man’s  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Wheat  is  the  raw  material  of  the  miller  and  the  finished 
product  of  the  farmer;  flour  is  the  finished  product  of  the 
miller  and  the  raw  material  of  the  baker.  Every  broad- 
minded  American  who  desires  protection  is  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  that  every  other  American  shall  have  protection. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  impartial  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  applies  not  only  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  people, 
but  also  to  our  dealings  with  foreign  countries.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  forbids  special  arrangements  with  special  nations  as 
unfair  and  unwise.  It  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  favors  to  some  countries  that  are  denied  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  this  connection  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  the 
injunction  of  Washington  that  we  maintain  friendly  rela- 
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tions  with  all  nations,  but  have  entangling  alliances  with 
none.  “No  playing  of  favorites  among  men  or  nations” 
should  be  our  motto.  In  impartial  treatment  of  all  will  be 
found  the  path  of  peace  and  progress. 


SALES  TAX  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

I  am  very  glad  to  “  give  testimony  ”  in  favor  of  the  sales  tax  as 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  form  of  business  tax.  *  *  * 

I  know  that  I  express  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  both  citizens 
and  officials  in  the  Philippines.  My  enthusiasm  is  theirs.  We  read 
about  the  excess  profits  tax  in  the  States  and  “  point  with  pride  ”  to 
the  fourteen  million  pesos,  or  seven  million  dollars,  raised  by  a  one 
per  cent  sales  tax  in  a  relatively  small  industrial  unit  without  a  hitch 
and  without  a  murmur.  I  should  estimate  that  industrially  and  in  the 
matter  of  business  turnovers  subject  to  such  a  tax,  the  Philippines 
approximate  about  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  United  States. 
If  this  is  right,  our  sales  tax  extended  to  America  would  produce 
approximately  $2,000,000,000.  The  Philippine  tax  rests  primarily  on 
the  merchant’s  sale  of  commodities.  *  *  * 

Possibly  its  greatest  single  advantage  from  the  merchant’s  view¬ 
point  is  its  certainty  and  its  simplicity.  It  involves  no  guesswork. 
He  does  not  have  to  figure  in  graduated  profits  percentages  to  know 
what  amount  of  price-loading  is  necessary  to  cover  the  tax.  He  does 
not  have  to  wait  a  year  to  know  the  amount  of  his  tax.  At  the  close 
of  business  every  day,  we  know  the  amount  of  our  tax  for  the  day’s 
business.  We  pay  it  quarterly.  We  also  feel  that  we  are  merely 
collectors.  The  tax  is  a  recognized  cost  item  which  is  figured  in  the 
selling  price.  *  *  *  The  retailer  *  *  *  figures  his  gross  tax  in  his 
costs  in  adjusting  his  prices  to  give  him  the  desired  profit.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  absorb  the  tax,  as  it  is  paid  by  all  his  competitors,  and 
no  inducement  to  load  it  by  an  extra  profit,  because  it  is  small.  *  *  * 

The  tax  is  tremendously  popular  with  all,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard,  has  never  been  criticised  either  by  the  merchant  or  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  Philippine  government,  I  believe,  has  found  it  a  great 
success,  both  in  revenue  produced  and  also  in  its  effective  collection. 
One  never  hears  of  any  effort  at  evasion.  In  a  sense,  it  both  collects 
and  pays  itself.  No  one  feels  that  the  government  is  taking  anything 
from  him.  He  is  simply  collecting  for  the  government.  If  he  failed 
to  account  for  and  pay  over  the  tax,  it  would  seem  more  like  theft 
than  ordinary  tax  avoidance. — Martin  R.  Bourne,  Manila  Trading 
&  Supply  Company,  in  The  Manufacturer ,  Philadelphia. 
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FAIR  AND  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 

“  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you 
do  ye 

even  so  unto  them  ” 


LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  MUST  BOTH  BE 
REASONABLE 

Wage  reductions  averaging  about  30  per  cent,  under  the  prevailing 
union  scale  in  the  men’s  clothing  industry  have  been  announced  in 
New  York.  Reductions  have  been  accepted  under  protest  by  textile 
workers  in  Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  elsewhere.  Accompanying 
the  reductions  are  other  indications  that  employers  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  hard  times  and  a  slack  labor  market  to  deal  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  unions. 

That  appears  to  us  to  be  a  bad  policy.  In  so  far  as  wage  reductions 
are  reasonable  reflections  of  the  general  downward  tendency  of 
prices  they  cannot  be  widely  protested.  If  they  are  evidence  of  an 
organized  effort  to  destroy  the  unions  they  are  wrong.  This  is  no 
time  for  employers  to  take  revenge  upon  labor,  which,  after  all,  has 
been  no  more  grasping  than  have  many  employers. 

There  is  a  moment’s  pause  in  the  scramble  to  obtain  labor  at 
any  price,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  employers  should  use  the  moment 
to  knock  labor  down  and  sit  on  its  head.  Rather  the  pause  should 
be  grasped  as  an  opportunity  to  reach  an  understanding  which  will 
prevent  difficulties. 

In  its  recent  days  of  prosperity  and  power  union  labor  has  made 
some  errors.  If  it  shows  a  willingness  now  to  correct  these  errors  it 
will  have  public  opinion  with  it  in  fighting  to  retain  legitimate  advan¬ 
tages  against  shortsighted  employers.  If  employers  are  not  short¬ 
sighted  they  will  see  in  the  present  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  the 
future,  not  by  eliminating  unions  but  by  improving  them. 

Possibilities  of  improvement  are  many.  For  instance,  unions 
which  create  a  monopoly  of  some  kinds  of  skilled  labor  by  restricting 
membership  can  be  brought  to  end  this  monopoly,  thus  bringing 
prices  down  from  an  artificially  high  standard  and  improving  produc¬ 
tion.  Unions  which  make  restrictive  rules  against  use  of  certain 
nonunion  commodities  which  are  not  sufficiently  available,  could  be 
brought  to  correct  this  condition,  clearing  the  way  to  more  labor 
and  better  production.  Unions  which  allow  themselves  to  be  used 
by  their  associates  to  support  improper  demands,  thus  bringing 
general  condemnation  upon  union  labor,  can  show  a  sane  independ¬ 
ence  of  such  blackmailing  methods.  Unions  which  allow  themselves 
to  be  the  financial  tools  and  sources  of  revenue  for  professional  labor 
politicians  can  clean  up  their  own  ranks. 

In  all  these  improvements  employers  can  assist  by  advice  and  pres¬ 
sure.  They  had  much  better  do  so  than  use  the  present  opportunity 
to  crush  unionism  and  thereby  plant  bolshevism. — Chicago  Tribune. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 
A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  ALL 

The  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
the  people.  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  the  public  are 
paramount  to  the  rights  of  either  capital  or  labor. 

While  a  law  is  on  the  statute  book,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  obey  it  as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  Con¬ 
versely,  any  man,  woman  or  group  has  the  right  to  use  any 
and  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  repeal  or  amendment  of 
any  law  to  which  he,  she  or  they  object  in  whole  or  in  part. 

No  man  or  woman  can  properly  claim  for  himself  or 
herself  any  right  that  he  or  she  does  not  gladly  accord  to 
others.  The  law  must  apply  equally  to  all  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  moment  it  discriminates  between  people 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  it  ceases  to  be  just. 

Unless,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him  or  her,  a  man  or 
woman  has  voluntarily  waived  his  or  her  right  of  choice, 
he  or  she,  alone  or  with  others,  has  the  right  to  buy  from  or 
sell  to  any  other  man  or  woman  or  group,  or  to  refrain 
from  doing  so.  This  applies  to  both  goods  and  services. 

Any  man  or  woman  or  group  has  the  right  to  decline  to 
buy  or  use  any  given  product;  but  no  man  or  woman  or 
group  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  equal  right  of  any 
other  man  or  woman  or  group  to  buy  and  use  that  product, 
or  in  any  way  to  molest  them  in  so  doing. 

In  dealing  with  each  other,  employers  and  employees  alike 
are  at  liberty  to  deal  directly  or  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing.  But  either  principal  has  the  right  to 
decline  to  deal  with  the  attorney  of  the  other  principal. 
If  the  attorneys  fail  to  reach  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
both  principals,  the  matter  reverts  to  the  principals. 

Employers  and  employees  are  alike  bound  to  carry  out 
all  lawful  agreements  voluntarily  entered  into.  Any 
employee  has  the  right  to  quit  work,  alone  or  with  others, 
whenever  he  or  she  or  they  so  desire,  unless  he  or  she  or 
they  have  voluntarily  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
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employer  to  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Conversely, 
any  employer  has  the  right  to  discharge  any  employee  or 
employees  whenever  that  seems  desirable  to  him,  unless  he 
is  under  contract  obligation  to  continue  the  employment  for 
a  certain  term. 

Any  man  or  woman  or  group  has  the  right  to  decline  to 
work  at  a  given  time  or  place  or  for  a  given  employer.  But 
the  right  to  work  is  quite  as  sacred,  quite  as  important,  as 
the  right  not  to  work;  so  no  man  or  woman  or  group  has  the 
right  to  prevent  any  other  man  or  woman  or  group  from 
working  at  that  time  or  place  or  for  that  employer  on  terms 
mutually  agreeable  to  said  employer  and  employees.  Con¬ 
versely,  any  employer  has  the  right  to  decline  to  employ 
any  man  or  woman  or  group,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
prevent  such  man  or  woman  or  group  from  securing  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere. 

Law  is  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  after  they  have  been 
suffered;  equity  is  for  the  prevention  of  wrongs.  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  For  the 
prevention  of  wrongs  clearly  seen  to  be  imminent  or  seri¬ 
ously  threatened,  equity  courts  are  armed  in  the  public 
interest  with  the  power  of  injunction.  No  man  or  woman 
or  group  whose  plans  and  purposes  are  right  need  have 
any  fear  of  the  power  of  injunction.  Any  alleged  misuse  of 
this  power  in  a  given  instance,  like  the  abuse  of  any  other 
power,  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  The  power  of 
injunction  itself  is  the  friend  of  all  right-thinking  and  right¬ 
acting  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  employer  and  employee 
alike.  It  is  equally  protective  of  capital  and  labor  and 
the  public. 

All  men  and  women  have  the  right  to  organize  for  proper 
purposes.  No  men  or  women  have  the  right  to  organize  for 
improper  purposes.  Conversely,  any  man  or  woman,  alone 
or  with  others,  has  the  right  to  refrain  from  joining  any 
organization,  and  no  other  man  or  woman  or  group  bas 
the  right  to  interfere  with  or  in  any  way  molest  him  or  her 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right. 

Individuals  or  groups  whose  agreements  are  not  equally 
dependable  are  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  actually  were 
equally  reliable.  A  merchant  is  neither  morally  nor  legally 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  ALL 

required  to  extend  credit  to  every  one.  He  has  a  right  to 
trust  only  those  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  confidence.  Any 
worker  owes  it  to  himself  or  herself  to  consider  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  prospective  employer;  it  is  his  duty  to  himself 
and  his  family  to  become  reasonably  assured  that  his  wages 
will  be  paid  when  they  have  been  earned.  Conversely,  the 
employer  has  the  right  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  prospec¬ 
tive  employee  will  honestly  earn  the  wages  to  be  paid. 
Individuals  or  groups  whose  contracts  are  enforceable  at 
law  can  properly  expect  greater  confidence  from  all  than 
individuals  or  groups  whose  contracts  cannot  be  enforced 
at  law.  Responsibility  is  the  basis  of  business  standing. 
To  provide  continuing  responsibility,  capital  incorporates. 
Incorporation  by  labor  unions  would  add  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  standing. 

Every  man  and  woman  has  many  rights  that  he  or  she 
does  not  always  choose  to  exercise  or  insist  on.  Whether  or 
not  to  exercise  rights  in  each  given  instance  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  the  party  or  parties  at  interest.  Upon  the 
wisdom  of  such  choice  will  largely  depend  the  success  or 
failure  of  individuals  or  groups. 

As  one  application  of  the  above  principles,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the  “open”  and  “closed”  shop.  Any  man  or 
woman  or  group  has  a  right  to  decline  to  work  in  any  plant 
which  employs  people  who  are  not  members  of  a  labor  union. 
If  they  get  their  way,  and  non-union  men  and  women  are 
excluded  from  employment,  the  plant  is  a  closed  union 
plant.  Conversely,  the  employer  has  the  equal  right  to 
decline  to  employ  any  man  or  woman  who  is  a  member  of 
a  labor  union.  A  plant  so  run  is  a  closed  non-union  plant. 
But  employment  may  be  open  to  all  capable  men  and  women 
regardless  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  a  labor 
union.  Any  plant  so  run  is  an  “open”  plant.  The  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  unbiased  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  beyond  peradventure  that  the  open  shop  system 
is  incomparably  better  than  either  of  the  closed  shop  plans. 
Recognizing  the  inherent  rights  of  human  beings,  it  is  more 
likely  than  either  of  the  other  plans  to  result  satisfactorily 
to  both  the  employer  and  employee,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

We  have  been  considering  human  rights — a  big  subject. 
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PROTECTION  OUR  PROPER  PERMANENT  POLICY 


To  defend  one’s  rights  may  call  for  heroic  effort  of  high 
order.  But  we  all  need  to  be  reminded  over  and  over  again 
that  there  is  a  bigger  word  than  Rights .  That  word  is 
Duties.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  employers  and  employees 
alike.  And  experience  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
least  trouble  in  securing  their  rights  who  are  most  diligent 
in  discharging  their  duties. 


HARDING  FOR  THE  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  ALL 

I  wish  for  an  America  no  less  alert  in  guarding  against  dangers 
from  within  than  it  is  watchful  against  enemies  from  without.  Our 
fundamental  law  recognizes  no  class,  no  group,  no  section;  there 
must  be  none  in  legislation  or  administration.  The  supreme  inspi¬ 
ration  is  the  common  weal. — Inaugural  Address. 


SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  WILL  PLAY  STRAIGHT 

Employers  and  employees  have  their  duties  one  to  the  other 
and  both  to  the  public,  as  well  as  their  respective  rights.  I  will 
endeavor  to  secure  from  both  a  proper  recognition  of  their  duties  as 
well  as  their  rights.  Whatever  I  do,  I’ll  play  the  game  straight  and 
expect  others  to  do  likewise. — James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT,  1872 

There  is  no  more  sacred  right  of  citizenship  than  the  right  to 
pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  employment  in  a  lawful  manner.  *  *  * 
For  the  preservation,  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  the 
individual  citizen  must,  as  a  necessity,  be  left  free  to  adopt  such 
calling,  profession  or  trade  as  may  seem  to  him  most  conducive  to 
that  end.  Without  this  right  he  cannot  be  a  free  man.  This  right 
to  choose  one’s  calling  is  an  essential  part  of  that  liberty  which  it  is 
the  object  of  government  to  protect. 


SOME  LABOR  LEADERS  ARE  WISE 

Gone  is  the  day  when  we  could  think  that  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  getting  all  we  could  for  Labor.  Gone  is  the  day  when  Capital 
endeavored  to  get  all  they  could  for  the  least  they  had  to  pay.  It 
has  now  come  to  a  condition  where  Capital  and  Labor  are  vitally 
concerned  in  the  economic  disaster  that  is  sure  to  overtake  the 
country  should  conditions  continue  as  they  have  been  going. — 
William  Noonan,  Vice-President,  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
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CLEARING  FOR  ACTION 

Forty  thousand  incompetents  forced  upon  them  by  the  demands 
of  labor  organizations  under  radical  leaders:  that,  in  substance,  is 
what  the  textile  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  say  in  explanation 
of  their  recent  stand  against  the  radical  element  among  their  employes 
with  which,  they  affirm,  they  have  long  had  to  contend. 

These  American  manufacturers,  in  a  word,  would  seem  to  have 
gone  into  a  house-cleaning  job.  With  relentless  brooms  they  have 
been  sweeping  out  the  encumbering,  the  useless,  and  the  enormously 
expensive  labor  surplusage  with  which  radical  demands  and  war 
conditions  had  loaded  them  down  to  the  scuppers.  *  *  * 

The  principle  that  under  American  laws  and  traditions  a  man,  or 
a  woman,  may  work  for  a  living  when,  where,  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  to  him  or  her  be  satisfactory,  and  that  no  sanction  from 
any  organization,  labor  or  otherwise,  is  essential  to  the  free  exercise 
of  this  right,  is  one  which  is  taking  strong  hold  both  among  wage- 
earners  and  among  those  who  pay  wages  all  over  the  country.  The¬ 
oretically,  this  fundamental  right  of  free  determination  has  always 
been  recognized.  In  practice,  it  has  often  been  flagrantly  flouted. 

The  determination  fully  to  restore  this  elemental  principle  of 
personal  liberty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  break¬ 
ing  out  in  spots  all  over  the  country.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
strongly,  symptomatic  of  its  becoming  a  movement  nation-wide  as  to 
extent  and  highly  accelerated  as  to  action.  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arizona 
and  most  of  the  Southwestern  States,  are  already  actively  enlisted 
in  the  movement.  The  Manufacturers’  Association,  of  Chicago,  has 
gone  on  record  demanding  absolutely  open-shop  conditions.  If  it  is 
safe  to  predict  anything  in  the  swift  scene-shifting  of  current  events, 
it  is  certain  that  the  end  of  the  closed-shop  handicap  to  our  industrial 
progress  is  somewhere  within  hailing  distance.  *  *  * 

The  outcry  that  hostility  to  labor  organizations  per  se  is  back  of 
this  open-shop  movement  is  quite  fallacious.  The  labor  union  ques¬ 
tion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  *  *  * 

Temporarily,  industrial  America  is  marking  time.  But  it  is  not 
idle.  It  is  clearing  the  deck  for  action.  A  good  deal  of  useless 
hamper  is  going  overboard.  In  this  jettisoned  lumber  will  be  found 
not  only  the  radical  leader,  whom  history  has  more  than  once  revealed 
as  a  conscienceless  grafter,  but  his  entire  closed-shop  equipment  for 
autocratic  sway  over  those  who  earn  and  those  who  pay  wages. — 
Harvey’s  Weekly. 


When  the  pick  is  silent  in  the  mine  and  the  lamp  is  darkened  in 
the  mills,  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  idle ;  and  when  the 
workingman  is  idle,  the  farmer  is  deprived  of  his  best  customers. — 
McKinley  to  farmers,  1896. 
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LABOR’S  MAGNA  CHARTA 


Union  labor’s  bill  of  rights  as  written  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  indorsed  by  representatives 
of  the  national  and  international  unions  affiliated  with  the  federation 
is  one  which  in  many  respects  will  be  approved  by  all  fair-minded 
people.  *  *  * 

But  there  is  in  this  bill  of  rights  a  most  conspicuous  attitude  of 
defiance  of  the  courts  and  disregard  of  the  public  rights  which  will 
make  it  not  only  unacceptable  but  actually  obnoxious  to  many  people 
and  which  will  prevent  its  general  indorsement.  *  *  * 

The  earnest  framers  of  this  bill,  in  their  zeal  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  who  toil,  evidently  have  been  swayed  by  prejudice  and 
have  overlooked  the  paramount  public  interest.  It  might  be  conceded 
that  the  injunction  is  at  some  times  abused,  and  yet  that  would  be  no 
reason  why  organized  labor  should  be  exempt  from  its  operation. 
The  abuse,  not  the  use,  is  all  that  can  be  logically  opposed.  The 
coal  strike  of  last  year  furnished  a  case  in  point  which  well  illustrates 
its  usefulness  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Had  the  injunction 
not  been  resorted  to,  a  general  strike  in  the  coal  industry  would  have 
resulted,  entailing  upon  the  people  widespread  suffering  and  irre¬ 
parable  loss.  Union  labor  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  issuance  of 
this  injunction,  and  yet  by  reason  of  it  a  prolonged  and  disastrous 
strike  was  avoided  and  the  miners  secured  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  their  demands. 

There  must  be  no  class  law  in  this  republic.  If  capital  can  be 
enjoined,  labor  must  be  subject  to  the  same  restraint.  If  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  amenable  to  the  statutes,  the  corporations  likewise  must  be 
compelled  to  abide  by  them.  The  permanency  of  the  nation  rests 
in  its  courts,  and  citizens  of  all  classes  should  urge  respect  for  the 
courts  instead  of  advocating  defiance  of  them.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  courts  to  construe  the  laws  as  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  and  to  keep  them  in  consonance  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Congress  can  not  take  that  power  away  from  the  judiciary, 
however  strongly  urged  by  organized  labor,  and  the  exercise  of  this 
power  can  not  properly  be  designated  as  “  usurpation.” 

As  to  the  secondary  boycott,  it  is  indefensible  and  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  of  rights  as  formulated.  It  is  repugnant  to  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  it  is  an  infringement  of  individual 
liberty  and  has  received  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  courts 
and  the  public.  It  can  not  be  construed  otherwise  than  conspiracy 
of  an  insidious  and  obnoxious  nature,  and  to  the  credit  of  organized 
labor  be  it  said  that  it  rarely  is  resorted  to. 

The  declaration  bom  at  the  Washington  conference  will  not  be 
accepted  as  a  whole  by  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  for 
the  reasons  here  pointed  out,  and  for  these  same  reasons  it  will  not 
arouse  favorable  public  sentiment  in  the  nation.  There  are  in  it, 
however,  fundamental  principles  forcibly  and  succinctly  stated  which 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  American 
people,  and  upon  them  organized  labor  should  take  its  stand. — 
Washington  Post. 
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LABOR’S  RIGHTS 

More  than  a  hundred  unions  represented  in  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  have  drawn  up  a  bill  of  rights  in  which  there  are 
elaborate  specifications  of  what  the  community  owes  labor,  but  noth¬ 
ing  about  what  labor  owes  the  community.  Five  millions  of  workers 
are  a  considerable  force.  Respect  is  due  to  their  opinions,  even  if 
wrong.  When  their  acts  are  wrong,  the  other  100,000,000  in  self- 
defense  must  correct  their  errors  or  submit  to  wrong  themselves. 
When  Americans,  organized  or  unorganized,  assert  superiority  to 
the  law,  there  is  an  end  of  argument  and  the  law  must  be  enforced. 

First  on  the  list  of  labor’s  rights  is  that  of  organization.  It  is  an 
undisputed  right,  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  unlawful 
conduct  after  organization.  The  right  and  practice  of  “  collective 
bargaining  ”  also  is  undisputed,  but  is  not  the  right  of  Federationists 
alone.  It  is  the  equal  right  of  all,  and  in  fact  would  be  worthless  or 
intolerable  if  it  were  taken  to  mean  that  the  Federationists  could 
mass  their  forces  to  compel  individual  workers  or  employers  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  duress.  Collective  bargaining  is  not  compulsory  bargaining. 
Under  the  law  it  implies  the  meeting  of  free  minds.  Collective  bar¬ 
gaining  outside  the  law  is  also  outside  reason  and  right.  The  right 
to  work  and  to  cease  work  is  an  undisputed  right  of  all,  and  belongs 
to  the  unorganized  as  well  as  to  the  Federationists.  But  the  right 
to  strike  does  not  include  the  right  to  prevent  others  from  working. 
The  right  to  bestow  or  withhold  patronage  individually  is  conceded, 
but  does  not  include  the  right  to  prevent  others  from  exercising  the 
same  right  individually.  The  right  to  the  exercise  of  collective 
activities  in  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  labor  does  not  excuse 
crimes.  One’s  man  labor  may  not  be  another  man’s  property,  but 
every  man’s  labor  is  his  own  property,  and  an  injunction  in  defense 
of  the  laborer’s  inalienable  property  may  be  the  most  sacred  of  legal 
procedures.  To  abolish  injunction  process  for  the  benefit  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  would  be  to  subject  all  workers  to  the  domination  of  labor, 
using  its  collective  force  to  subvert  the  law. 

The  list  of  political  “  rights  ”  is  too  long  for  specification,  but 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  contentious  in  the  declaration  that  political 
rights  belong  to  citizens,  and  not  to  unionists  alone.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  embody  doubtful  rights  or  differences  of  opinion  in  statutes. 
When  labor  declares  its  intention  to  resist  the  laws  as  declared  by 
the  courts,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  injunctions,  it  does  not  assert 
a  right,  but  declares  war  on  all  lovers  of  law.  To  substitute  the  will 
of  labor  for  the  rule  of  law  is  to  turn  America  into  Russia,  in  whatever 
weasel  words  the  intention  may  be  avowed.  No  American  should 
violate  the  law  or  tolerate  its  violation  by  others. — New  York  Times. 


As  long  as  business  is  dominant  in  America,  why  not  get  business 
men  to  make  the  laws  ?  The  sooner  the  experiment  is  made  the 
better  for  the  country. — Joe  Chappies’s  National  Magazine,  Boston. 
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THE  NEW  LABOR  DICTATORSHIP 

A  generation  ago  the  American  people  were  called  upon  to  exert 
the  full  weight  of  public  opinion  and  the  ballot  to  overthrow  a  system 
of  capitalistic  trusts.  The  antitrust  movement  of  that  day  was  in  no 
sense  a  reflection  on  capital.  Except  among  the  more  rabid  elements, 
it  did  not  involve  any  reflections  on  great  organizations  of  capital 
as  such.  Its  whole  attack  was  merely  against  the  type  of  big  capital¬ 
istic  organization  that  was  seeking  to  get  control  over  the  production 
or  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  all  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
using  that  control  for  their  own  selfish  interests  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  American  Labor  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  building  up  our  national  prosperity. 
There  is  no  question  that  labor  organizations  have  often  been  among 
the  most  important  factors  in  advancing  the  interests  and  efficiency 
of  labor,  and  so  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  question  that  strikes,  often  the  only  weapon  of  ultimate  resort 
in  labor’s  legitimate  competition  with  capital,  in  many  instances 
have  been  justified,  and  in  spite  of  the  losses  they  have  caused  in 
wages  and  non-production  have  often  proved  a  big  net  benefit  not 
only  to  labor  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Nevertheless,  evidence  has  long  been  accumulating,  and  since 
the  war  has  been  piling  up  with  a  clearness  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  modem  labor  movement  is  today  seeking 
to  take  advantage  of  its  power  and  prestige  in  exactly  the  same  way 
the  capitalistic  trusts  sought  to  do  a  generation  ago.  *  *  *  On  these 
grounds  alone,  the  labor  trust  of  today  is  in  exactly  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  and  every  bit  as  much  a  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
American  people,  as  were  the  capitalistic  trusts  of  a  generation  ago. 

But  the  capitalistic  trust  was  incorporated  and  responsible  under 
the  law.  It  built  new  factories  and  produced  more  goods  and  was 
otherwise  chiefly  a  constructive  force.  It  was  controlled  by  at  least 
able  men  who  realized  that  their  own  self-interest  must  limit  their 
disregard  of  public  interest.  The  great  modem  labor  trust,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  specifically  exempted  from  responsibility  before  the 
law.  The  strike,  which  is  its  chief  weapon  of  serving  its  own  interests, 
is  in  itself  entirely  negative  and  destructive.  The  modem  labor 
trust  is  often  controlled  by  men  either  so  bigoted  or  so  arrogant 
through  their  rapid  rise  to  power  that  they  overstep  all  bounds  in 
flouting  public  opinion  and  attacking  public  interest.  Moreover,  the 
great  labor  trust,  doubtless  for  these  very  reasons,  has,  as  public 
investigation  after  investigation  is  more  and  more  clearly  showing, 
become  a  hot-bed  of  sedition,  bribery,  blackmail  and  corruption  to 
a  degree  never  before  known  in  any  other  American  institution. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  indictment  of  all  against  such  modem 
labor  trusts  is  that  they  are  bringing  into  disrepute  conservative  and 
constructive  trade  unionism,  and  perverting  and  betraying  the  great 
mass  of  labor  which  is  depending  on  them  for  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship. — Marshall  Olds  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 
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THAT  TWENTY  MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  Your  editorial  “  $20,000,000  for 
Closed  Shop  ”  invites  all  citizens  to  consider  the  power  for  good  or 
evil  of  a  $20,000,000  propaganda.  Such  consideration  can  only  be 
for  good.  If  the  public  mind  can  be  induced  really  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  closed  shop  we  shall  dispose  for  once  and  all  of  the  most 
vicious  cause  of  irritation  in  industrial  relations  today. 

Doing  a  thing  for  a  false  reason  has  never  succeeded.  A  closed 
shop  compels  the  employment  of  men  because  they  belong  to  a 
union  or  do  not  belong  to  a  union  and  not  because  they  make  good 
in  their  employment.  Compelling  men  to  join  unions  irrespective 
of  their  belief  in  them  or  the  service  which  the  unions  render  to  their 
members  is  false.  The  policy  of  economic  excommunication  cannot 
stand  for  the  same  reason  that  religious  excommunication  fails.  The 
policy  of  economic  impressment  cannot  be  tolerated  for  the  same 
reasons  that  international  impressment  was  not  tolerated. 

This  is  not  theory.  Whole  industries  have  tried  the  closed  shop 
and  discarded  it,  not  on  theory  or  policies,  but  because  it  failed. 
The  sense  that  they  were  protected  in  their  jobs  by  economic  com¬ 
pulsion  on  the  employer  demoralized  the  workmen.  It  will  always 
do  so.  If  the  way  to  get  and  keep  a  job  is  to  join  a  union,  men  will 
join  if  the  tribute  be  not  too  high.  But  it  is  too  high,  in  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  advancement,  the  low  purchasing  power  of  wages  paid 
irrespective  of  work  done,  of  independence  and  honor.  But  if  the 
way  to  get  and  hold  a  job  is  to  work  well  men  will  work  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  We  shall  all  then  have  more  to  buy  with  and,  there¬ 
fore,  be  able  to  live  more  comfortably. 

But  the  price  paid  for  the  closed  shop  is  already  high.  Many 
strikes  that  might  have  succeeded  on  other  grounds  alone  have 
failed  because  of  the  injection  of  that  issue.  A  strike  for  a  closed 
shop  is  unlawful  in  many  jurisdictions,  notably  Massachusetts, 
Illinois  and  New  Jersey.  A  strike  throughout  a  trade  in  a  particular 
community  for  a  closed  shop  is  unlawful  in  every  jurisdiction  where 
the  question  has  arisen.  The  law  will  not  tolerate  a  monopoly  control 
of  anything  else  which  men  buy  and  sell  in  the  open  market.  In 
default  of  action  by  the  Government  to  dissolve  a  monopoly  of  labor, 
one  might  be  created  in  a  highly  skilled  craft  by  contracts  willingly 
entered  into  between  employers  and  employees  because  of  their 
merits  and  faithfully  abided  by,  but  not  by  methods  which  directly 
injure  others,  whether  those  methods  be  devised  by  unions  or  em¬ 
ployers.  But  a  closed  shop  has  never  been  accomplished  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  craft  without  great  injury  to  employers  and  workmen. 

However,  the  unions  may  not  think  they  have  spent  enough  for 
their  lesson;  $20,000,000  more  ought  to  drive  the  lesson  home.  To 
everybody  else  the  lesson  will  be  worth  the  price.— Murray  T.  Quigg, 
New  York,  Nov.  13,  1920. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CLOSED  SHOP? 

UNION  LABOR  DEFINITION 

“Closed  shop,”  then,  is  the  term  for  a  shop,  factory,  store,  or  other 
industrial  place  where  workmen  cannot  obtain  employment  without 
being  members  in  good  standing  of  the  labor  union  of  their  trade. 
This  is  demanded  by  the  unions.  Objecting  to  working  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  scabs,  rats,  strike-breakers,  or  other  non-union  workmen, 
they  insist  that  the  shop  shall  be  closed  against  all  employees  who, 
not  already  belonging  to  the  union  of  their  trade,  refuse  to  join  it. 

If  the  Union  is  able  to  coerce  the  employer,  or  he  is  friendly 
enough  to  yield  without  coercion,  this  demand  is  granted,  and  that 
establishment  is  consequently  a  “  closed  shop.”  But,  if  the  employer 
will  not  yield  without  coercion,  and  the  union  is  unable  to  coerce 
him,  then  non-unionists  as  well  as  unionists  may  obtain  employment 
and  the  establishment  is  consequently  known  as  an  “  open  shop.” 
No  term  has  come  into  vogue  for  establishments  which  exclude 
unionists  from  employment.  The  reason  probably  is  that  no  em¬ 
ployers  make  this  exclusion. — Bridgemeris  Magazine,  official  organ 
of  the  Iron  Workers’  Union. 

A  NON-UNIONIST’S  DESCRIPTION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  I  have  read  that  the  Church 
League  of  Industrial  Democracy  has  decided  to  combat  the  nation 
wide  movement  for  the  open  shop.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  these 
gentlemen  to  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  closed  shop  system 
and  see  the  fallacy  of  their  stand. 

A  closed  shop  means  that  the  labor  union’s  officials  have  the 
sole  control  of  placing  labor  men  in  shops  to  work,  as  before  an 
employer  is  allowed  to  employ  a  man  the  man  must  get  a  card  from 
the  local  business  manager.  This  enables  the  business  manager 
to  place  his  favorite  men  in  the  best  positions,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  efficient  and  old  employees.  These  men  also  create  discontent 
and  agitate  hatred  against  their  employers. 

The  most  vicious  rule  of  the  union  is  to  deny  to  the  employer 
the  right  to  hire  and  fire.  It  means  when  the  business  agent  places 
a  man  in  your  business  his  position  is  good  for  life.  The  employer 
can  never  discharge  him.  This  outrages  the  most  sacred  principle 
of  conduct  between  men,  “  Do  not  do  unto  others  what  you  do  not 
like  to  be  done  to  you.”  Can  you  imagine  the  protest  the  working¬ 
men  would  raise  if  an  employer  would  force  a  man  to  work  in  his 
factory  against  his  will!  That  would  be  plain  slavery. 

The  results  of  a  closed  shop  are  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Honest 
leaders  of  the  union  are  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  results  of 
their  creation.  *  *  *  The  majority  of  the  workers  are  honest  and 
do  not  approve  of  this  sabotage,  but  they  are  in  dread  and  fear  of 
the  few  agitators  and  ringleaders.  We  are  headed  for  disaster  if 
the  union  should  be  able  to  organize  all  industries  and  install  the 
order— high  wages  and  no  work.  Teresa  Katz. 
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THE  OPEN-SHOP  PROBLEM 

There  is  a  national  movement  among  employers  in  favor  of  an 
open  shop.  There  are  many  cities  and  towns  whose  progress  and 
welfare  have  been  retarded  and  injured  by  the  tyranny  of  local  trades 
unions  who  have  been  strong  enough  to  stop  building  and  other 
improvements  by  their  exorbitant  demands,  not  only  as  to  wages, 
but  also  as  to  hours  and  other  terms.  They  have  been  able  to  defeat 
any  attempt  to  bring  in  nonunion  men,  either  to  take  the  place  of  or 
to  supplement  union  labor.  These  conditions  have  made  business 
men  desperate,  and  they  have  combined  with  their  fellows  in  other 
towns  and  cities  to  end  the  abuse.  The  movement  has  been  much 
aided  and  stimulated  by  the  revelations  of  corruption  and  despotism 
in  the  New  York  Building  Trades  Union  under  one  Brindell.  The 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  entire  community  by  Brindell  and  his 
associates,  in  which  some  employers  seem  to  have  connived,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  Its  direct  effect  has  been  so  to  decrease 
the  construction  as  to  keep  up  the  rents  everywhere  and,  indeed, 
to  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  furnish  decent  shelter  for  the  poor. 

With  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  such 
a  perversion  of  the  labor  union  every  disinterested  person  must 
deeply  sympathize.  Every  man  has  the  right  and  should  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  labor  on  such  terms  as  he  will,  and  any  body  of 
men  who  physically  obstruct  him  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  the 
improvement  of  this  opportunity  are  wrong  and  are  fundamentally 
lawless.  They  may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  right  of  labor,  refuse 
to  work  with  him,  and  to  that  extent  they  may  lawfully  make  the 
exercise  of  his  right  more  difficult,  in  that  they  may  thus  induce  an 
employer  not  to  employ  him  or  continue  him  in  employment.  Beyond 
this  they  may  not  go.  When  they  thus  succeed  in  excluding  a  non¬ 
union  man  from  work  under  a  common  employment  they  are  creating 
a  closed  shop.  This  is  lawful  and  within  their  right ;  but  it  is  unsocial 
and  should  be  resisted,  if  possible,  by  employers.  When  the  latter 
unite  to  fight  it,  they  should  have  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  public  will  sustain  them  in  the  struggle. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  a  misuse  of  the  term  “  open  shop  ” 
to  disguise  a  movement  which  has  for  its  object  not  the  mere  defeat 
of  those  labor  unions  who  insist  on  the  closed  shop,  but  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  labor  unions  generally.  There  is  a  class  of  employers  who 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in  the  combinations  of  working¬ 
men,  who  regard  the  strike  as  an  unmitigated  instrument  of  evil,  and 
who  look  forward  to  stamping  out  labor  unionism  by  a  combination 
of  employers  who  will  refuse  to  employ  union  men  at  all,  who  will 
discharge  men  who  join  a  union  and  who  will  include  in  their  con¬ 
tracts  of  employment  a  clause  by  which  the  employee  binds  himself 
during  his  employment  not  to  belong  to  a  union.  Such  employers 
are  within  their  lawful  right  in  making  such  contracts  and  refusing 
employment  to  union  men;  but  the  shop  they  are  conducting  is  not 
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an  open  shop.  It  is  a  closed  nonunion  shop.  It  is  just  as  unsocial 
as  the  closed  shop  of  the  labor  union  and  deserves  no  more  support 
or  sympathy  from  good  men  or  from  the  public  than  the  other.  It  is 
the  custom  of  Bourbon  employers  engaged  in  fighting  labor  unionism 
to  the  death  to  call  a  closed  nonunion  shop  an  open  shop  and  to  call 
the  movement  to  kill  unionism  an  open-shop  movement.  This  is 
a  deceitful  misuse  of  the  term. 

There  is  in  industrial  controversy  and  its  changing  phases  as 
much  human  nature  as  anywhere.  During  the  war  and  in  the  period 
of  extraordinary  industrial  activity  which  followed  it  labor  was  in 
great  demand ;  and  after  the  patriotic  restraint  of  the  war  had  ceased 
to  operate  upon  the  workingman  they  conceived  that  a  millennium 
had  come,  in  which  their  own  will  was  the  only  determining  factor 
in  fixing  their  wages.  The  exorbitant,  unreasonable  and  unreasoning 
course  of  many  labor  unions  disgusted  the  community.  The  attitude 
of  the  men  of  the  unions  was  that  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand 
was  suspended  by  the  control  of  unionism  and  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  economic  law.  They  were  swollen  with  pride  and  blind  in 
their  obduracy.  They  broke  contracts  without  apology  and  laughed 
at  the  disapproval  of  their  leaders.  Then  came  the  strikes  which 
failed — the  steel  strike,  the  Boston  police  strike,  the  coal  strike  and 
many  others,  by  the  waste  and  uselessness  of  which  the  patience  of 
the  public  was  exhausted.  The  iron  entered  the  souls  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  and  they  were  led,  many  of  them,  into  this  fight  to  end 
labor  unionism. 

Now  hard  times  have  come,  workingmen  have  been  discharged 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  savings  of  those  who  had  sense 
enough  to  save  from  their  high  wages,  and  there  were  not  as  many 
as  there  should  have  been,  are  being  drawn  upon,  and  many  face  a 
winter  of  hardship  and  no  work.  In  such  times  labor  unions  are 
not  prosperous  and  do  not  grow.  Members  cease  to  pay  their  dues 
and  drop  out.  Discipline  and  teamwork  among  them  grow  less 
effective.  The  Bourbon  employers  rejoice  in  this  situation  as  one 
most  favorable  to  their  plan  of  eliminating  unionism  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  field.  They  rejoice  in  such  a  decision  as  that  which  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  the  other  day  in  the  Duplex  Printing  Co.  case,  as 
if  it  arrayed  the  courts  against  the  principle  of  unionism.  Thus  they 
run  into  the  same  swollen  pride  as  that  which  labor  union  men  in¬ 
dulged  in  after  the  armistice,  and  which  has  since  had  such  a  fall. 

Such  extremists  among  employers  are  very  unwise  and  do  not 
help  the  public  weal.  The  principle  of  combination  among  working¬ 
men  is  indispensable  to  their  welfare  and  their  protection  against  the 
tyranny  of  employers.  That  they  often  abuse  the  power  will  not  lead 
to  depriving  them  of  it.  When  they  abuse  the  power  by  violating 
municipal  law  and  injuring  the  rights  of  others  the  courts  will  restrain 
them,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  the  Danbury  hatters’  case  and 
the  Duplex  printing  case.  But  the  thing  denounced  in  those  cases 
was  not  the  combination  of  men  to  raise  wages  or  improve  terms  of 
employment;  it  was  the  method  of  the  combination  in  seeking  by 
duress  to  compel  customers  of  their  employers  to  injure  the  trade 
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of  those  employers  by  withholding  their  custom.  Courts  cannot  settle 
industrial  controversies.  They  can  only  keep  the  contestants  in  the 
legal  field  of  their  controversy.  Now,  in  that  field  the  closed  shop 
on  each  side  is  lawful;  the  courts  will  not  restrain  it;  but  it  is  hard, 
selfish,  unsocial  and  in  the  end  reacts  upon  the  users.  Employers 
and  employees  should  shun  it  and  come  together  in  the  open  shop, 
allowing  those  who  decide  to  join  or  form  unions  to  do  so  and  to  act 
together  in  dealing  with  their  employer,  and  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  join  unions  to  work  peaceably  and  to  deal  with  their  employer 
individually  or  through  chosen  committees,  as  they  will.  Such 
freedom  of  collective  bargaining  will  make  for  a  better  understanding 
for  mutual  forbearance  and  for  industrial  peace.  But  if  the  employers 
are  now  to  unite  in  an  effort  by  closed  nonunion  shops  to  suppress 
labor  unions  in  hard  times  and  to  establish  a  bulwark  against  their 
revival  when  demand  for  labor  returns,  they  are  attempting  the 
unwise,  the  unjust  and  the  impossible.  They  will  have  their  effort 
for  their  pains  and  nothing  more,  and  they  will  have  obstructed 
rather  than  have  promoted  industrial  progress.— Former  President 
William  Howard  Taft  (Copyrighted  article  in  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  reprinted  here  by  its  permission). 


A  TYPICAL  CASE 

At  one  of  the  tables  sat  a  little  old  man.  His  eyes  are  still  bright 
and  his  figure  erect.  It  sounds  like  fiction  but  it  is  the  plain  truth. 
While  he  drank  his  coffee  and  ate  his  bread,  he  was  willing  to  talk. 

“  Have  you  got  a  job  for  me?  ”  he  asked.  “  I  can  do  most  any¬ 
thing,  although  lately  I’ve  been  a  rag  picker.  People  seem  to  think 
that  eighty-five  is  old.  It  isn’t.  A  man  can  work  just  as  well  at 
eighty-five  as  he  can  at  fifty !  ” 

“  Where  are  your  relations?  ”  said  I.  “  Isn’t  there  any  one  to 
take  care  of  you?  ”  He  is  a  great  little  old  man.  So  are  many  of 
the  jobless  and  hungry  ones  who  meet  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn  at 
Mother’s ;  great,  if  you  rate  them  by  their  souls !  Get  up  early  some 
morning  and  go  down  there  and  have  breakfast  with  them,  if  you 
want  to  find  out  what  they  really  are.  The  little  old  man  looked  at 
me  reprovingly.  “  I  have  a  daughter,”  he  said.  “  She  teaches 
languages  and  is  principal  of  a  girls’  school  in  the  South.  She  makes 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year.” 

“  Doesn’t  she  send  you  any?  ”  said  I,  persistently  and  rudely. 
The  little  old  man  laughed.  “  She  does  when  I  tell  her  where  I  am,” 
he  said.  “  Why  should  I  trouble  her,  I  am  thankful  that  she  is  all 
right.  I  have  money  to  pay  the  Salvation  Army  twenty  cents  a  night 
for  my  bed.  Mother  serves  me  with  my  coffee.  I  will  probably 
live  to  be  very  old.  My  mother  is  in  Switzerland  and  she  is  one 
hundred  and  nineteen !  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  burden  on  my  daugh¬ 
ter  when  I  am  able  to  work.” — Another  illustration  from  Jean 
Comerford’s  remarkable  account  of  “  The  Richest  Woman  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  in  The  Republican  of  February  19, 1921.  (See  page  40.) 


THE  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STEEL 

INDUSTRY 


Without  discussing  for  the  present  the  merit  or  demerit  of  labor 
unions,  it  may  be  observed  that  union  labor  leaders  openly  state 
that  they  seek  to  unionize  or,  as  they  say,  “  organize  ”  the  whole 
industry  of  this  country.  Those  who  do  not  contract  or  deal  with 
unions,  although  they  do  not  combat  them,  insist  upon  absolute 
freedom  to  both  employer  and  employe  in  regard  to  employment 
and  the  management  of  the  shops.  The  non-union  employes  and 
their  employers  both  stand  for  the  open  shop.  The  unions  argue 
for  the  closed  shop  or,  as  the  leaders  now  term  it,  “  the  right  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  through  labor  union  leaders.” 

Every  proposition  contended  for  by  the  labor  union  leaders  at 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington  would  irresistibly 
lead  to  domination  of  the  shops  and  of  the  men  by  the  union  labor 
leaders.  Every  position  taken  by  the  other  side  centered  on  the 
open  shop.  This  is  the  great  question  confronting  the  American 
people  and,  in  fact,  the  world  public.  From  80  per  cent,  to  90  per 
cent,  or  more  of  labor  in  this  country  is  non-union.  It  is  for  them 
and  the  employers  generally  and  the  large  class  of  men  and  women 
who  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  employers  or  wage-earners,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  is  best  for  the  whole  community  to  have 
industry  totally  organized.  Judging  by  experience,  we  believe  it 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  employer  and  employe  and  the  general 
public  to  have  a  business  conducted  on  the  basis  of  what  we  term 
the  “  open  shop,”  thus  permitting  any  man  to  engage  in  any  line  of 
employment,  or  any  employer  to  secure  the  services  of  any  workman 
on  terms  agreed  upon  between  the  two,  whether  the  workman  is 
or  is  not  connected  with  a  labor  union.  The  verdict  of  the  people 
at  large  will  finally  decide  this  matter,  and  the  decision  will  be  right. 

The  labor  unions  claim  that  collective  bargaining  through  different 
forms  of  shop  organization  made  up  of  the  employes  tends  to  limit 
the  extension  of  unions;  while  the  non-union  employes  and  then- 
employers  insist  that  collective  bargaining  through  labor  unions 
means  that  employes  are  forced  to  join  the  unions,  as  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  represented.  So  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole 
argument  returns  to  the  main  proposition  of  open  or  closed  shop. 

In  the  Conference  there  was  no  objection  offered  by  anyone  to 
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some  form  of  collective  bargaining  as  between  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers,  provided  both  were  free  from  “  outside  ”  representation 
and  direction.  *  *  * 

I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  in  this  family  of  industrial  workers 
consisting  of  2000  members  of  the  most  important  basic  industry, 
to  claim  that  we  have  demonstrated  in  practice  we  are  on  a  plane 
which  is  higher  and  better  than  ever  before  occupied  by  this  industry 
in  this  country;  that  we  have  been  striving  to  deserve  the  approval 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  business  and  our  decisions ;  that  we 
have  sought  the  confidence  of  our  employes,  our  customers,  our 
competitors,  our  principals,  who  own  the  properties  we  manage,  and 
the  general  public. 

And  yet  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  could  not  discover  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  further  improvement;  if  we  failed  to  read  or  listen  to 
the  criticisms  of  others;  if  we  let  pass  the  requests  or  suggestions 
of  our  workmen  for  changes  which  they  believe  would  be  proper 
concerning  their  employment;  if  we  neglected  to  give  our  employes, 
individually  or  in  groups,  opportunities  to  discuss  with  the  managers 
all  questions  of  mutual  interest;  if  we  minimize  in  any  degree  the 
well  recognized  fact  that  the  public  good  is  of  prime  importance  and 
that  private  interests  must  be  subordinated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  know  from  long  experience  that  I  am  appealing  to  a  sympathetic 
audience  in  behalf  of  a  continued  effort  on  our  part  to  be  even  more 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  right-thinking  person 
who  is  familiar  with  our  industrial  life. 

Considerable  has  been  said  in  public  of  late  concerning  the  attempt 
to  spread  the  doctrine  of  bolshevism  in  this  country.  All  of  us  have 
known  for  some  time  that  there  has  been  some  inoculation  even  in 
this  best  of  countries.  Still  we  deny  that  there  is  danger  of  serious 
trouble.  There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this  disease  and  that  is  to 
stamp  it  out,  to  meet  it  boldly  wherever  it  can  be  found,  to  expose 
it  and  give  it  no  chance  for  development.  *  *  *  Any  one  who  doubts 
the  ability  of  the  proper  authorities  to  protect  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  people  against  bolshevism  and  other  similar  doctrines,  fails 
to  appreciate  the  courage  of  our  citizens  and  the  terrible  force  and 
strength  of  their  subdued  calmness  when  surrounded  by  threatened 
danger. 

For  ourselves,  let  us  be  fair  and  just,  considerate  and  determined, 
hopeful  and  complacent.  We  shall  emerge  from  the  waves  of  unrest 
which  naturally  follow  the  demoralization  and  terrors  of  war,  and  as 
a  people  will  be  better  and  stronger  than  ever. — From  Elbert  H.  Gary’s 
Semi-Annual  Address  as  President  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  October  24,  1919. 
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INDIVIDUAL  CONTRACT  IN  INDUSTRY 


It  is  desirable  that  every  person  who  enters  into  industry  under¬ 
stand  the  advantages  of  the  individual  contract  thoroughly  when 
making  such  contract,  so  that  he  will  not  be  influenced  by  any  one 
who  may  have  ulterior  motives  in  trying  to  force  a  wedge  between 
him  and  his  employer.  The  individual  contract  in  industry  has  the 
following  advantages : 

1.  It  stabilizes  the  job  for  the  employee,  as  it  guarantees  to  him 
wages  and  conditions  for  a  definite  period. 

2.  It  preserves  to  the  employee  his  natural  and  constitutional 
rights:  (a)  to  liberty;  (b)  to  pursuit  of  happiness;  to  come  and  go 
unmolested ;  (c)  to  work  or  not  to  work ;  (d)  to  make  his  own  contract ; 
(e)  to  secure  greater  returns  from  initiative  and  honest  effort. 

3.  It  protects  the  employee  from  the  domination  and  dictation  of 
third  parties,  who  attempt  to,  and  often  do,  determine  where,  when 
and  how  the  individual  shall  work,  for  whom,  for  how  long,  and  for 
how  much.  This  is  a  form  of  economic  serfdom  and  a  restriction 
of  inherent,  constitutional  rights  of  the  American  citizen  which  is 
absolutely  unsound  and  which  the  individual  contract  helps  to  secure 
him  against. 

4.  It  puts  the  relations  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  upon 
a  high  plane  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  which  is  the  only 
stable  relation  that  can  exist  in  industry.  It  is  a  moral  obligation 
by  which  each  is  individually  bound. 

5.  It  brings  the  employer  and  the  employee  closer  together,  which 
is  essential  to  common  understanding  and  pleasant  relationship. 
Both  are  partners  in  productive  industry,  which  is  the  foundation 
and  support  of  all  the  people.  The  non-producers  who  are  supported 
by  this  partnership  should  not  disturb  the  pleasant  relationship 
between  the  partners. 

6.  It  promotes  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self-confidence  in 
the  employee,  which  is  American  in  spirit  through  and  through. 

7.  It  stimulates  the  ambition  and  initiative  of  the  individual, 
and,  therefore,  leads  to  a  happier  life. 

8.  It  promotes  individuality  and  emphasizes  the  individual  man. 
The  American  workman  desires  individual  recognition  and  not 
mass  recognition. 

9.  It  provides  a  definite  time  and  means  for  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  to  discuss  wages  and  shop  conditions,  etc.,  which  affect  that 
particular  man  in  his  particular  job. 

10.  It  enables  the  employee  as  an  individual  to  have  a  more 
definite  control  over  his  own  income  and  expenditures,  and  thus 
save  money  for  himself  and  his  family.  He  can  make  use  of  a 
family  budget,  which  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  regulating  his 
expenditures,  with  a  great  degree  of  confidence  and  assurance  that 
the  income  will  be  as  estimated.  This  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
getting  ahead. 

11.  It  opens  the  way  to  the  advancement  of  the  individual. 

12.  It  adds  dignity  to  industrial  work. 
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13.  It  places  responsibility  on  the  management.  In  industrial 
relations,  as  well  as  in  other  business  relations,  success  is  pretty 
well  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  you  meet  the  terms  of 
your  contract. 

14.  It  places  a  definite  responsibility  on  the  man.  Every  one 
has  a  deep-seated  respect  for  his  word. 

15.  It  is  economically  sound  because  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
proper  reward  for  proper  effort.  Every  man’s  reward  should  be  in 
direct  accordance  with  his  production  and  with  his  economic  service. 
The  employer  and  employee  together  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
proper  reward  for  his  service.  There  are  no  others  who  can  correctly 
decide  this  question. 

16.  It  is  in  accordance  with  natural  law.  Nature  rewards  every 
man  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and  effort.  Any  disregard  or 
violation  of  this  law  is  bound  to  react  against  the  violator  and  the 
community  in  time. 

17.  The  general  public  respects  contracts,  and  gives  little  support 
to  men  or  institutions  that  fail  to  live  up  to  them.  This  is  very 
desirable  from  every  standpoint. 

18.  All  men  who  have  made  a  marked  success  in  life  have 
advanced  through  their  own  individual  initiative,  ambition  and 
effort. — Booklet  of  Tri-City  Manufacturers’  Association,  Moline,  Ill. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  one  of  the  keenest  politicians  who  ever 
lived,  but  matched  against  Lincoln  he  was  like  a  local  champion 
trying  to  play  chess  with  the  boy  wonder.  Douglas  saw  the  board 
as  it  was  set  at  the  moment;  Lincoln  saw  it  as  it  would  stand  years 
afterwards.  In  the  great  debates  of  1858,  he  deliberately  threw 
away  his  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  to  keep  Douglas  out  of  the 
White  House.  “  If  you  ask  those  questions  about  slavery,  Douglas 
will  answer  them  in  a  way  that  will  win  him  the  senatorship !  ” 
exclaimed  Lincoln’s  friends  when  the  now  famous  queries  on  slavery 
were  laid  before  them.  They  received  the  calm  reply:  “Douglas 
can’t  answer  those  questions  and  be  president  ” — and  the  event 
proved  that  Lincoln  was  right.  *  *  * 

No  man  who  remained  long  in  close  contact  with  Lincoln  ever 
doubted  his  intellectual  eminence.  His  cabinet  began  by  despising 
him,  and  ended  by  reverencing  him.  There  was  not  a  man  in  it 
who  did  not  think  himself  the  president’s  superior  in  1861 — nor  one 
who  did  not  look  upon  Lincoln  with  almost  superstitious  awe  in  1865. 

The  gentlest  and  most  unselfish  kindliness  guided  by  an  intellect 
of  eagle  vision  and  backed  by  a  will  of  flint — that  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Not  often  in  history  have  such  qualities,  so  joined  together, 
been  found  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty. — Chicago  Journal. 


We  are  no  more  against  organizations  of  capital  than  against 
organizations  of  labor.  We  welcome  both,  demanding  only  that 
each  shall  do  right  and  shall  remember  its  duty  to  the  Republic. — 
Roosevelt  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  3,  1903. 
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MISTAKES 

OF  THE  INTERCHURCH  STEEL  REPORT 

A  decent  Christian  optimism  will  believe  that  good  must  come 
out  of  the  labors  of  such  a  group  of  devout  and  beneficent  souls  as 
were  appointed  by  the  Interchurch  Movement  to  inquire  into  the 
famous  steel  strike  of  September  22,  1919.  If  the  wrath  of  men 
may  be  made  to  praise  God,  then  certainly  the  mistakes  of  good  men 
will  yield  as  much. 

Nevertheless  such  mistakes  are  deplorable,  and  if  they  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  to  us  they  should  be  repudiated  for  the  sake 
of  fairness. 

I  assume  that  you  are  not  influenced  by  the  advantage  which 
might  accrue  to  you  for  espousing  either  the  side  of  the  strikers  or 
that  of  the  Corporation,  and  that  your  impartiality  is  like  that  of 
Brutus — “  Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  in  the  other  and  I  will 
look  on  both  indifferently.”  This  impartiality,  however,  does  not 
require  you  to  abandon  the  standpoint  of  chivalry ;  for  in  the  contests 
of  life  you  are  obligated  to  be  especially  attentive  to  the  cry  of  the 
needy  or  the  unprotected.  But  God  never  abandons  justice  in  order 
to  be  merciful;  neither  should  we. 

The  first  mistake  of  the  Interchurch  Commission  was  its  blind 
espousal  of  the  principle  of  “  collective  bargaining.”  It  is  a  good 
principle,  but  there  are  limits  to  its  realm  and  there  is  serious  danger 
of  stepping  over  those  limits  into  the  abyss  of  error.  That  labor 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  men  of  its  own  choosing  is  ethi¬ 
cally  self-evident  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  spread 
its  application  over  a  tremendously  wide  area  of  industry  with  its 
three  million  members.  Men  who  can’t  speak  so  well  as  they  can 
toil  may  ask  a  professional  labor  leader  to  speak  for  them. 

Men  who  can’t  think  so  clearly  through  the  confusion  of  industry 
may  appoint  others  to  dictate  the  terms  of  their  welfare  and  make 
contracts  for  them.  These  functions  are  effectively  performed  by 
labor  unions  of  many  kinds. 

But  the  bright  advantages  of  this  “  collective  bargaining  ” 
seem  to  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  our  Commission  of  inquiry  so 
that  they  failed  to  see  another  principle  equally  important  and 
more  fundamental. 

This  other  principle  is  the  “freedom  of  contract” — that  a  man  is 
free  to  do  business  with  those  of  his  own  choosing.  This  is  more 
fundamental  than  the  other,  because  freedom  to  act  directly  is  more 
basic  than  the  freedom  to  be  represented.  This  principle  is  vital 
to  all  healthy  competition  and  our  Government  has  broken  into 
pieces  huge  corporations  because  they  have  compelled  men  to  do 
business  with  them  instead  of  honoring  their  freedom  to  do  business 
with  whom  they  choose.  Anyone  who  appreciates  our  anti-trust 
laws  must  see  the  magnitude  and  the  value  of  this  human  right, 
but  our  Commission  seemed  to  be  strangely  blind  to  it. 
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The  Steel  Corporation  does  not  choose  to  do  business  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  Federation  has  an  enormous 
influence  among  laborers  such  as  the  Corporation  needs  to  employ, 
and  it  conceivably  might  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  the  Federation;  but  the  Corporation  claims  that  both 
its  own  interests  and  the  welfare  of  its  employees  are  best  served 
by  refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
claims  that  its  steel  products  can  be  and  are  sold  at  a  much  cheaper 
cost  to  the  public,  that  it  can  and  does  pay  higher  wages,  and  that 
it  can  and  does  afford  vastly  more  rewards  for  individual  effort  and 
industry  than  would  be  possible  if  it  should  yield  to  the  appeals  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor  to  negotiate  with  them. 

Now  we  have  to  concede  that  the  managers  of  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  know  their  own  business  and  the  capabilities  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  even  better  than  our  Interchurch  Commission 
know  them.  But  even  though  the  Steel  Corporation  be  in  error, 
that  error  is  not  to  be  punished  by  taking  from  it  the  freedom 
to  choose,  or  to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  the  Federation.  Any 
intimidation  or  compulsion  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  severely 
condemned  by  churchmen;  but  our  Commission  utters  not  one 
word  in  protest.  *  *  * 

The  second  serious  blunder  of  our  Commission  is  vitally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first;  but  it  looks  in  another  direction.  It  was  their 
offer  to  mediate  the  strike  last  December  5th,  when  the  conflict 
was  a  little  over  two  months  old.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers; 
but  beware  the  job.  *  *  *  I  suspect  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  are  as  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees 
as  are  the  members  of  our  Interchurch  Commission;  and  I  believe 
that,  in  any  instance  where  the  Corporation  may  have  overlooked 
an  employee’s  welfare,  the  discovery  of  it  by  our  Commission  would 
be  no  offense  to  the  Corporation,  even  though  its  correction  might 
be  difficult  or  impracticable.  *  *  * 

They  offered  to  mediate  between  the  head  of  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
was  a  proposal  simply  absurd.  *  *  *  But  the  effect  was  a  serious 
one  upon  the  Commission.  It  gave  them  a  stinging  sense  of  the 
refusal  to  negotiate ;  just  as  the  labor  unions  had  felt  it.  The  Inter- 
church  Commission,  feeling  itself  snubbed  by  Mr.  Gary’s  refusal 
to  deal  with  the  American  Federation  through  them,  commenced 
the  study  of  the  steel  business  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  this 
aloofness,  *  *  *  and  readily  believing  a  lot  of  testimony  secured 
from  other  malcontents,  who  were  disappointed  in  not  having  the 
unions  recognized.— Rev.  E.  Victor  Bigelow,  Andover,  Mass.,  before 
the  Boston  Ministers’  Meeting. 


The  constant  jurisdictional  quarrels  within  the  building  trades 
alone — childish  but  industrially  destructive — are  doing  more  to  bring 
organized  labor  into  disrepute  than  any  outside  attack  could  possibly 
accomplish.— Evening  Star,  Washington. 
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OPEN  SHOP  OR  CLOSED  SHOP? 


Your  body  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food— the  body  is  an 
engine;  food  is  fuel;  life  is  combustion.  Better  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  your  food  and  up  to  a  certain  point  you  increase  your 
strength.  Go  on  increasing  it,  and  you  reach  a  point  where  you  get 
Diminishing  Returns.  Go  on  increasing  your  food  and  you  get 
death.  *  *  *  Labor  unions  well  illustrate  the  Law  of  Diminishing 
Returns.  Labor  unions  have  increased  wages,  shortened  hours, 
introduced  government  factory  inspection,  have  partially  done  away 
with  child-labor,  and  done  many  other  useful,  excellent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  things. 

But  when  labor  unions  go  beyond  the  pivotal  point  and  attempt  to 
dictate  the  amount  of  the  output,  forbidding  any  man  to  earn  more 
than  so  much;  decide  on  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  workmen, 
that  is,  who  shall  advance  and  who  shall  not;  tear  out  work  that  has 
been  done  by  non-union  men  and  require  that  it  shall  be  done  by 
union  men ;  insist  that  you  must  join  a  union  or  else  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  work — then  the  union  has  passed  the  pivotal  point  and  has 
ceased  to  give  an  equitable  return. 

When  your  children  do  not  go  to  school  for  fear  of  the  cry  of 
“  scab  ”;  when  your  wife  dare  not  hang  out  the  washing  in  the  back¬ 
yard  for  fear  of  the  cry  of  “  scab  ”;  when  you  hesitate  to  go  to  your 
work,  knowing  that  you  may  be  carried  home  on  a  shutter;  when 
brickbats  take  the  place  of  reason  and  the  Walking  Delegate  says 
“  Carry  a  Union  card  or  take  out  an  Accident  Policy  ” — then  things 
have  gone  so  far  that  in  self-protection  the  Union  must  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  laid  low  with  a  link-pin.  *  *  * 

Here  we  get  an  institution  that  supports  a  large  number  of  men 
who  do  not  work ;  who  can  call  a  strike  or  call  it  off ;  who  can  prey 
on  both  employee  and  employer  at  will.  *  *  *  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  Union  where  the  men  were  called  together  to  discuss  methods 
and  means  to  better  the  business  that  supplied  them  with  work?  *  *  * 

Labor  union  organizers  constantly  fan  the  fallacy  that  employers 
are  the  enemies  of  the  men  to  whom  they  supply  work;  that  capital 
is  at  war  with  labor,  and  that  success  lies  in  secretly  combining  against 
capital.  The  organizers  and  helpers  are  really  paid  attorneys,  and 
their  business  is  to  distort  the  truth  for  their  own  interests.  *  *  * 
With  the  Open  Shop  the  Labor-Union  is  a  good  thing — it  brings  men 
together,  and  that  which  cements  friendships  and  makes  for  brother¬ 
hood  is  well. 

But  the  Closed  Shop  creates  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  between  union  and  non-union  men.  It  says, 
“  Once  a  laborer  always  a  laborer.”  It  stops  the  law  of  evolution; 
it  throttles  ambition;  it  stifles  endeavor;  it  tends  to  make  tramps  of 
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steady  and  honest  working  men.  Working  men  who  own  homes 
cannot  afford  to  join  unions,  and  men  who  are  in  unions  cannot 
afford  to  invest  in  homes.  Because  to  strike  is  not  a  matter  of  choice ; 
they  have  to  throw  up  their  jobs  at  the  crook  of  the  finger  of  a  man 
who,  perhaps,  has  no  home,  no  wife,  no  children,  no  aged  parents. 
Men  over  forty  who  go  on  strike  do  not  get  back.  Strikes  are  ordered 
by  young  men  who  have  no  property  interests,  no  family  ties  and 
nothing  to  lose.  *  *  * 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  controlled  by  eleven  men. 
These  are  not  working  men.  They  may  have  been  once,  but  now 
they  live  on  the  labor  of  others.  They  undertake  to  manipulate 
and  regulate  the  lives  of  those  who  toil,  and  take  toll  for  their  service. 
*  *  *  From  being  a  benefit  the  labor  union  has  become  a  burden. 
The  few  men  who  control  the  labor  unions  have  created  a  phantom 
in  their  minds  called  “  Capital,”  which  they  think  is  after  them  and 
is  going  to  shunt  laborers  into  the  ditch.  They  have  frightened  the 
laborers  so  long  with  ghost-stories  that  they  have  come  to  believe 
their  own  fabrications.  *  *  * 

The  Open  Shop  means  liberty;  the  Closed  Shop  means  slavery. 
Moreover,  it  means  faction,  feud,  strife,  violence.  The  Open  Shop 
will  make  employers  considerate,  the  labor  unions  cautious.  *  *  * 
Men  are  men,  and  safety  lies  in  the  balance  of  power. — Elbert 
Hubbard,  1910. 


A  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME 
COURT  ON  LAWLESSNESS 

Industrial  liberty,  like  civil  liberty,  must  rest  on  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  law.  Disregard  the  law  in  either,  however  good  your  motives, 
and  you  have  anarchy.  The  plea  of  trades  unions  for  immunity,  be 
it  from  injunctions  or  from  liability  for  damages,  is  as  fallacious  as 
the  plea  of  the  lynchers.  If  lawless  methods  are  pursued  by  trades 
unions,  whether  by  violence,  or  by  intimidation,  or  by  the  peaceful 
infringement  of  rights,  that  lawlessness  must  be  put  down  at  once 
and  at  any  cost. — Louis  D.  Brandeis. 


To  do  good  to  the  least  of  these  our  brethren  is  to  do  good  to 
ourselves.  Each  member  that  is  at  work  helps  the  whole  body 
politic.  To  exercise  the  arm  sends  the  life-giving  streams  into  the 
whole  body.  Let  us  keep  our  people  at  useful  work,  so  that  “  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love.” — Congressman  R.  Wayne  Parker,  New  Jersey. 
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WHAT  HENRY  GEORGE,  LABOR-UNION  CAN¬ 
DIDATE  FOR  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  1886, 
SAID  LATER  ABOUT  LABOR  UNIONS 

While  within  narrow  lines  trades-unionism  promotes  the  idea  of 
the  mutuality  of  interests,  and  often  helps  to  raise  courage  and 
further  political  education,  and  while  it  has  enabled  limited  bodies 
of  working  men  to  improve  somewhat  their  condition,  and  gain,  as 
it  were,  breathing  space,  yet  it  takes  no  note  of  the  general  causes 
that  determine  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  strives  for  the  elevation 
of  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  body  by  means  that  cannot  help  the 
rest.  *  *  *  To  apply  the  principle  of  trades-unions  to  all  industry, 
as  some  dream  of  doing,  would  be  to  enthrall  men  in  a  caste  system. 

Union  methods  are  superficial  in  proposing  forcibly  to  restrain 
overwork  while  utterly  ignoring  its  cause,  and  the  sting  of  poverty 
that  forces  human  beings  to  it.  And  the  methods  by  which  these 
restraints  must  be  enforced  multiply  officials,  interfere  with  personal 
liberty,  tend  to  corruption,  and  are  liable  to  abuse. 

Labor  associations  can  do  nothing  to  raise  wages  but  by  force. 
It  may  be  force  applied  passively,  or  force  applied  actively,  or  force 
held  in  reserve,  but  it  must  be  force.  They  must  coerce  or  hold  the 
power  to  coerce  employers ;  they  must  coerce  those  among  their  own 
numbers  disposed  to  straggle;  they  must  do  their  best  to  get  into 
their  hands  the  whole  field  they  seek  to  occupy,  and  force  other 
working  men  either  to  join  them  or  to  starve.  *  *  * 

Labor  associations  of  the  nature  of  trade-guilds  or  unions  are 
necessarily  selfish.  By  the  law  of  their  being  they  must  fight,  regard¬ 
less  of  who  is  hurt.  They  ignore,  and  must  ignore,  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us,  which  a  true  political  economy  shows  is  the  only  way  to  the  full 
emancipation  of  the  masses. 

They  must  do  their  best  to  starve  workmen  who  do  not  join  them. 
They  must  by  all  means  in  their  power  force  back  the  “  scab,”  *  *  * 
a  fellow  creature  seeking  work — a  fellow  creature,  in  all  probability, 
more  pressed  and  starved  than  those  who  bitterly  denounce  him, 
and  often  with  the  hungry,  pleading  faces  of  wife  and  child  behind 
him.  And  in  so  far  as  they  succeed,  what  is  it  that  trades-guilds  and 
unions  do  but  to  impose  more  restriction  on  natural  rights ;  to  create 
“trusts”  in  labor;  to  add  to  privileged  classes  other  somewhat 
privileged  classes ;  to  press  the  weaker  to  the  wall? 

I  speak  without  prejudice  against  trades-unions,  of  which  for 
years  I  was  an  active  member.  I  state  the  simple,  undeniable  truth 
when  I  say  their  principle  is  selfish  and  incapable  of  large  and  per¬ 
manent  benefits,  and  their  methods  violate  natural  rights  and 
work  hardship  and  injustice.  Intelligent  trades-unionists  know  it 
and  the  less  intelligent  vaguely  feel  it. — Quoted  from  Henry  George’s 
“  Open  Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.”  (Henry  George  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  book,  Progress  and  Poverty .) 
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A  female  elephant  was  walking  through  the  jungle.  Inad¬ 
vertently  she  stepped  on  a  mother  bird  that  was  trying  to 
guard  her  nest  nearby.  Peeling  something  unusual  under 
her  foot,  she  looked  down  and  saw  the  crushed  body  of  the 
bird.  She  saw,  too,  the  nest  and  the  open  mouths  of  the 
chicks  therein.  Addressing  the  birdies  she  said,  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  kill  your  mother.  That’s  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
I  would  do  intentionally.  I’ve  been  a  mother  myself  and  I 
know  what  a  mother’s  feelings  are.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  have  killed  her;  now  what  ought  I  to  do  about  it?  I  guess 
it’s  up  to  me  to  take  her  place  and  do  for  you  what  she  would 
do.”  And  the  elephant  sat  down  upon  the  nest!  The 
motive  was  admirable,  but  the  result  was  disastrous.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  disaster  fell  precisely  on 
those  who  were  intended  to  be  helped ! 

How  many  good  people,  thoroughly  well  intentioned, 
really  kindly  disposed,  unconsciously  emulate  this  elephant. 
They  would  really  and  truly  like  to  lift  people  to  heaven, 
but  the  net  result  of  their  efforts  is  in  the  other  direction. 
A  group  of  eminently  respectable  people  recently  undertook 
to  “investigate”  the  workings  of  a  large  business  organiza¬ 
tion.  With  the  best  of  intentions  their  report,  based  on  very 
meager  information,  was  entirely  misleading.  It  has  created 
wrong  impressions  regarding  the  company  investigated. 
These  good  people  really  intended  to  help  the  world;  they 
have  only  hurt  it. 

The  motives  of  most  people  are  good.  No  one  need  pat 
himself  on  the  back  and  feel  that  he  is  specially  to  be  admired 
because  he  loves  his  fellow-men  and  would  be  glad  to  serve 
all  mankind.  That  is  not  the  special  virtue  of  the  few;  it 
is  the  normal  feeling  of  every  decent  man  and  woman.  If 
wishes  were  automobiles,  we’d  all  ride  in  limousines.  With¬ 
out  in  the  slightest  challenging  a  person’s  motives  we  may 
utterly  differ  with  his  methods  and  feel  it  our  duty  to 
expose  and  oppose  them  with  vigor  and  determination. 
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WE  LIVE  IN  TWO  WORLDS 

It  is  well  for  ns  all  to  remember  that  we  live,  not  in  one 
world  but  in  two  worlds — one  material,  the  other  moral.  In 
the  moral  world,  motives  count  for  everything.  It,  is  great 
comfort  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  in  the  final  reckoning  the 
All-Wise  and  Absolutely- Just  Judge  will  determine  our 
merits  and  demerits  not  by  our  poor  achievements,  not  by 
what  under  our  human  limitations  we  have  actually  accom¬ 
plished,  but  by  what  in  our  inmost  soul  we  intended  to  do 
and  with  our  utmost  ability  we  tried  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  material  world  motives  count 
for  absolutely  nothing.  For  example,  a  devoted  mother 
has  for  weary  weeks  been  watching  by  the  bedside  of  her 
sick  child.  After  midnight  she  falls  into  a  sleep.  The  child 
moves  uneasily  and  gives  a  little  cry.  The  quick  ear  of 
affection,  which  would  have  been  oblivious  to  a  crash  of 
thunder,  hears  the  cry  of  the  loved  one.  The  mother  soothes 
the  sick  child  into  quietness,  and  then  in  the  dim  light  she 
notes  that  it  is  time  to  administer  the  medicine.  Almost, 
blinded  by  her  weariness,  she  makes  a.  mistake  and  admin¬ 
isters  a  deadly  poison.  How  would  the  effect  of  that  poison, 
given  thus  by  a  mother’s  loving  hand,  compare  with  what  it 
would  be  if  administered  by  a  villain  intent  on  taking  the 
child’s  life?  Of  course,  it  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

In  the  material  world  we  are  rewarded  or  punished  not 
for  what  we  intend  to  do  but  what  we  actually  do  do.  Old 
Dame  Nature  is  absolutely  heartless.  But  she  is  absolutely 
and  invariably  just.  And  in  the  end,  of  course,  that  is  the 
kindest  way  for  her  to  act.  One  does  not  have  to  be  very 
old  to  know  that  one  must  keep  from  touching  a  hot  stove. 
And  fewer  people  are  burned  under  Nature’s  invariable 
rule  than  if  the  result  were  ever  in  doubt.  Just  severity  is 
kinder  than  vacillating  “affection.” 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE? 

Which  ship  would  you  choose  on  which  to  take  your 
family  across  the  ocean,  one  commanded  by  the  best  man, 
morally,  that  you  know,  but  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
seamanship,  or  another  ship  whose  commanding  officer  is 
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not  an  admirable  character,  breaking  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
mandments,  but  who  knows  and  loves  a  ship  and  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has  a  fine  record  for  seamanship? 
Would  there  be  any  room  for  doubt  or  delay  in  deciding? 

Which  would  you  rather  work  for,  a  man  of  the  kindliest 
nature  but  incompetent  as  a  business  man,  who  might  or 
might  not  meet  his  payroll,  or  a  gruff  but  hard-headed  and 
competent  man  who  could  be  depended  on  to  meet  his  bills 
promptly,  including  the  payroll?  Would  it  take  any  sensible 
person  long  to  make  up  his  mind  which  is  the  better  to  have 
as  an  employer? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  ship  captain  to  be  a 
rowdy  or  a  villain  to  be  a  good  seaman.  The  chances  are  that 
being  a  good  seaman  is  simply  part  of  his  character  of  good 
man  generally.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  be  gruff  or  unkind  in  order  to  be  a  good  business 
man.  The  rule  is  that  the  good  business  man  is  also  a  reason¬ 
able  and  just  and  kindly  disposed  man. 

What  was  the  immortal  plea  on  Calvary?  It  was, 
“Father,  forgive  them.”  Why?  “They  know  not  what 
they  do.”  He  understood  thoroughly  that  if  they  knew 
better  they  would  do  better. 

LOVE  AND  LIGHT 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  part  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  the  writer  at  the  banquet  of  the  J oint  Meeting  of 
the  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York,  on  September  24, 1913 : 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time  in 
the  imperial  city  that  “sat  upon  her  seven  hills  of  beauty  and 
ruled  the  world.  ’  ’  Of  course  we  went  to  each  of  those  seven  hills, 
including  the  Palatine  Hill  on  which  had  stood  the  palace  of  the 
Cassars.  The  outline  of  the  palace  was  still  to  be  seen.  Here  the 
walls  were  level  with  the  ground;  there  higher  than  one’s  knee. 
Here  they  were  as  high  as  one ’s  head ;  there  higher  than  the  hands 
could  reach.  Among  other  places  we  went  into  a  great  room,  about 
as  long  as  this  room  and  twice  as  wide.  This,  we  were  told,  had 
been  the  throne  room.  One  end  of  this  room  was  semi-circular. 
At  the  center  of  the  half  circle  had  stood  the  throne  of  Caesar. 

I  took  a  position  near  where  the  throne  had  stood  and  gave  free 
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rein  to  my  fancy.  In  imagination  I  rebuilt  that  great  palace,  placed 
Caesar  again  on  the  throne,  with  royal  robes  about  his  person,  and 
in  his  hands  and  on  his  head  the  symbols  of  authority.  I  repeopled 
that  room  with  the  pride  and  chivalry  of  that  imperial  city.  Then 
in  the  midst  of  that  pomp  and  power  I  asked  myself  to  think  of 
someone  there  present  raising  the  question,  “When  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  shall  have  rolled  away,  whose  influence  will  be  greater  in 
the  world,  that  of  the  mighty  man  who  sits  here  on  the  throne, 
the  man  at  whose  frown  men  tremble,  or  that  of  a  certain  carpenter 
now  working  in  a  small  shop,  in  a  small  town,  in  the  far-away  Roman 
province  of  Judea,  the  village  of  Nazareth  ?  ’  ’  Probably  if  that  ques¬ 
tion  had  then  been  asked  it  would  have  seemed  too  foolish  to  require 
an  answer. 

Then  I  came  out  of  my  dream  and  looked  around.  The  palace 
had  crumbled;  only  broken  walls  marked  the  place  where  it  had 
stood.  The  throne  was  gone,  as  was  the  influence  of  the  man  who 
had  occupied  it.  But  as  I  looked  out  over  the  broken  walls  upon 
the  mighty  city,  I  saw  on  all  sides  the  heavenward-pointing  spires 
of  churches  erected  in  honor  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  And 
I  remembered  that  what  I  saw  in  this  city  could  be  seen  in  other 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  dominion  of  Csesar  had  for 
centuries  been  ended;  that  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  was 
covering  the  earth,  extending  far  beyond  the  proudest  limits  ever 
achieved  by  imperial  Rome. 

Then  came  to  me  the  question,  “What  is  the  essential  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this?”  The  answer  was  not  hard  to  find.  The  power  of 
Cassar  rested  on  force ;  that  of  Christ  on  love.  And  the  lesson  was 
that  love  is  stronger  than  force,  more  enduring  than  power.  And 
love  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure  you  are  building.  Your 
answer  to  the  question  of  old  is,  “Yes,  I  am  my  brother’s  keeper.” 
But  to  accomplish  worthy  results  something  more  than  love  is 
required.  With  love  there  must  be  light ;  with  heart  there  must  be 
head ;  with  sentiment  there  must  be  sense. 

The  newspapers  have  been  carrying  the  story  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  planning  to  raise  a  fund 
of  twenty  million  dollars  with  which  to  fight  the  movement 
of  employers  toward  what  is  known  as  the  open  shop,  under 
which  men  are  employed  regardless  of  membership  or  non¬ 
membership  in  a  “union.”  Having  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  coming  thus  into  contact  with  all  the  labor 
leaders  of  that  time,  many  of  whom  are  still  at  the  head  of 
organized  labor,  the  writer  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  there 
is  real  foundation  for  the  story.  But  the  reason  assigned 
for  attempting  to  gather  such  a  large  war  chest  (not  a  diffi- 
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cult  undertaking  for  organized  labor  to  achieve — it  has  many 
millions  in  its  coffers  already)  was  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  lots  of  money  in  order  to  fight  “Big  Business.’ ’  For 
nearly  ten  years,  until  April,  1920,  the  writer,  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  was  at  the  very 
heart  of  one  of  the  many  lines  of  big  business  and  can,  there¬ 
fore,  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  and  performances. 

On  March  29, 1912,  the  writer  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  this  general  subject.  He  has  recently 
reread  that  address.  It  said  what  he  thought  was  true  when 
the  address  was  delivered.  He  still  thinks  it  true  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  he  believes  it  pertinent  to  the  situation  now  with 
us,  so  he  has  decided  to  give  it  here  in  its  entirety,  making 
a  separate  chapter  (Chapter  XLVII)  of  it.  All  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  fact  known  to  the  writer  that  have 
occurred  since  the  address  was  delivered  are  indicated 
in  footnotes. 


INITIATIVE 

The  world  bestows  its  big  prizes  both  in  money  and  in  honors, 
for  but  one  thing.  And  that  is  Initiative. 

What  is  Initiative?  I’ll  tell  you :  It  is  doing  the  right  thing  with¬ 
out  being  told. 

But  next  to  doing  the  right  thing  without  being  told,  is  doing  it 
when  you  are  told  once.  That  is,  Cany  the  Message  to  Garcia. 
Those  who  can  carry  a  message  get  high  honors,  but  their  pay  is 
not  always  in  proportion. 

Next,  there  are  those  who  never  do  a  thing  until  they  are  told 
twice.  Such  get  no  honors  and  small  pay. 

Next,  there  are  those  who  do  the  right  thing  only  when  Necessity 
kicks  them  from  behind,  and  these  get  indifference  instead  of  honors 
and  a  pittance  for  pay.  This  kind  spends  most  of  its  time  polishing 
a  bench  with  a  hard-luck  story. 

Then,  still  lower  down  in  the  scale  than  this,  we  have  the  fellow 
who  will  not  do  the  right  thing  even  when  some  one  goes  along  to 
show  him  how  and  stays  to  see  that  he  does  it.  He  is  always  out  of 
a  job  and  receives  the  contempt  he  deserves,  unless  he  happens  to 
have  a  rich  pa,  in  which  case  Destiny  patiently  awaits  around  the 
comer  with  a  stuffed  club. 

To  which  class  do  you  belong? — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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Only  out  of  production  can  we  all  grow  prosperous,  and  every  aid 
to  production  that  does  not  involve  human  waste  is  a  benefit  to  society. 
If  the  added  production  is  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  human  being  then 
it  does  not  help  society,  because  even  from  a  cold  standpoint  of 
economics  it  tends  toward  overproduction  by  destroying  in  the  very 
making  of  the  product  those  who  would  directly  or  indirectly  buy 
that  product.  Whatever  are  the  evils  in  the  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  work  (and  there  are  many  of  them),  those  evils  are  not  going 
to  be  cured  by  producing  less. 

That  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  distribution.  That  will  provide 
humanity  with  one  bone  instead  of  two  to  snarl  about.  As  I  said 
before,  I  am  in  favor  of  every  possible  device  which  will  increase  the 
productivity  of  human  labor  and  increase  its  standards.  This  is 
best  done  with  the  assistance  of  science.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  really  scientific  management  *  *  *  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  the  parties  to  industry  and  not  only  one  of  them.  As  an  employer 
I  should  know  that  it  would  be  short-sighted  to  expect  to  get  steadily 
more  from  my  workers  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  steadily  less. 

The  better  industrial  engineers,  who  are  interested  in  improving 
industry  and  not  merely  in  coddling  employers,  know  this  to  be  a  fact 
and  they  regard  an  inequality  in  pay— that  is,  pay  which  is  less  than 
the  performance  as  a  waste  of  human  resource,  and  pursue  such 
wastes  as  belligerently  as  they  pursue  any  other  wastes.' 

The  old  “  ca’  canny  ”  methods,  *  *  *  the  limitation  of  production, 
the  idea  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  this  world  to 
do  and  that  it  must  be  spread  out  thin,  are  dead  and  ought  never  to 
be  revived,  and  never  will  be  revived.  As  an  employer  I  should 
discriminate  between  the  union  organized  for  work  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  falsely  called  a  li  union  ”  which  is  organized  to  prevent  work. — 
In  the  Forum  for  July,  1920. 


THE  LABOR  UNION  PUZZLE 

One  thing  is  even  more  astonishing  than  the  two  astonishing 
facts  of  building  trade  corruption  to  which  we  alluded  yesterday. 
This  is  the  easy  way  in  which  the  labor  unions— the  men  composing 
these,  we  mean— allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  catspaws  of 
crooked  schemers.  *  *  * 

And  why  do  men  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  pawns  in  a  game 
of  graft  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  called  out  from  their  jobs  here, 
there  or  anywhere  at  any  time  and  on  any  old  excuse,  or  none,  by 
an  irresponsible  individual  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  pose  as  a 
leader?  Do  these  men  never  suspect,  have  they  never  suspected, 
that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  labor  or  of  unionism  that  they  were 
acting  in,  but  that  of  selfish  and  crooked  greed,  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  betraying  labor  to  line  the  pockets  of  one  or  more  scoundrels? 

Yet  the  members  of  the  unions  as  a  mass  are  intelligent  and 
honest.  They  mean  to  be  good  citizens.  Why  do  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  hypnotized !— New  York  Sun. 
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THE  REAL  CAUSES  OF  LABOR’S  BETTERMENT 

Many  of  us  have  accepted  the  claims  of  some  men  that  they 
and  their  followers  are  responsible  for  the  advanced  position  of  the 
American  workman  and  the  shortened  work  day.  If  we  stop  and 
think,  we  find  that  this  can  not  be  so ;  that  these  claims  do  not  square 
with  the  facts.  The  truth  is — the  advance  in  wealth  and  comforts 
of  the  American  people  in  the  past  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  is  due 
to  the  following  causes :  * 

z.  The  abundant  and  various  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States — coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  petroleum,  etc.,  as  well  as  vast 
acreage  of  fertile  soil. 

2.  The  introduction  and  development  of  labor-saving  inventions 
— the  steamboat,  locomotive,  cotton  gin,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  self-binder,  knitting  machinery,  shoemaking  machinery,  etc. 

3.  The  enormous  development  and  expansion  of  the  use  of  coal 
for  steam  and  steam-power  machinery;  also  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  electric  direct-current  and  alternating-current 
generators  and  motors,  which  permit  power  to  be  generated  in  one 
place  and  used  in  another. 

4.  Modern  methods  of  management,  including  the  introduction 
of  highly  specialized  machinery,  larger  machinery  units,  better  plant 
layouts,  construction,  and  the  routing  of  materials  in  production. 

5.  The  initiative,  ambition,  application  and  energy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  American  in  his  daily  work. 

All  of  these  things  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  heavier 
burden  of  production  from  the  man  to  the  machine ;  also,  of  greatly 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  individual,  thus  making  pos¬ 
sible  a  shorter  work  day  with  increased  production  to  supply  our 
increased  needs  and  desires. 

If  we  think  still  further,  we  will  find  that  if  the  future  growing 
wants  of  the  people  are  to  be  supplied  and  a  greater  relief  to  the 
worker  be  obtained,  it  must  come  through  the  continued  co-operation 
of  the  employer  and  the  employed  in  a  further  transfer  of  the  burden 
of  production  to  mechanical  power,  and  in  further  development  and 
perfection  of  the  means  referred  to  above. — Booklet  of  the  Tri-City 
Manufacturers  Association,  Moline,  Ill. 


I  prefer  to  work  with  moderate,  with  rational,  conservatives, 
provided  only  that  they  do  in  good  faith  strive  forward  toward  the 
light.  But  when  they  halt  and  turn  their  backs  to  the  light  and  sit 
with  the  scorners  on  the  seats  of  reaction,  then  I.must  part  company 
with  them.  We,  the  people,  cannot  turn  back.  Our  aim  must  be 
steady,  wise  progress.; — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

♦Fundamental  to  all  these  should  have  been  placed  the  protective  tariff,  failure  to  have 
which  is  always  seriously  felt  even  with  all  else  present.  It  is  impossible  for  our  own  people  to 
have  employment  or  get  wages  if  our  country’s  work  is  being  done  in  other  lands. 
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FRANCE’S  LABOR  FEDERATION 


General  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  necessity — though  the  necessity 
will  be  recognized — of  dissolving  by  court  decree  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  of  France.  Such  action  means  the  discrediting 
and  largely  the  disorganizing  of  a  great  institution,  which  began  its 
career  with  higher  promises  of  usefulness  than  any  other  such  body 
in  the  world,  and  which  was  based  upon  many  of  the  most  admirable 
principles.  Formally  authorized  by  the  Government,  it  ranked  almost 
as  a  department  of  the  Government,  and  its  central  offices  comprised 
such  a  scientifically  organized  establishment  for  the  study  of  economic 
questions  and  the  direction  of  industrial  activities,  as  was  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  to  be  found. 

This  once  great  institution  has  fallen  into  deserved  disrepute  and 
has  at  last  suffered  a  dissolution  which  will  compel  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  if  it  is  to  continue  in  existence  in  any  form,  because  it  would 
not  confine  itself  to  its  original  purposes.  Those  purposes  were 
“  The  study  and  defence  of  economic,  industrial,  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests.”  For  those  and  for  those  alone  it  was  chartered 
by  the  Government.  So  long  as  it  confined  itself  to  them  it  did  a 
work  of  great  practical  beneficence  and  commanded  the  sympathy 
and  confidence  of  the  nation. 

But  it  went  into  politics.  Not  satisfied  with  the  interests  of 
“  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture,”  it  extended  its  activities  into 
the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  Government.  In  defiance  of 
the  law  it  sought  to  affiliate  with  itself  the  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  postal,  telegraph,  telephone  and  railroad  services;  and 
from  these  went  on  to  include  the  teachers  in  public  schools,  the 
police,  and  even  the  enlisted  men  in  the  army  and  navy.  Nor  was 
there  any  secret  as  to  its  object  in  so  doing.  It  was  not  to  “  defend 
the  interests  ”  of  these  Government  employees,  for  there  was  no 
serious  complaint  that  their  interests  were  imperilled,  or  impaired. 
It  was  simply  in  order  to  have  them  “  in  the  organization  ”  so  that 
they  could  all  be  called  out  in  a  general  strike  for  the  political  coercion 
of  the  Government.  Then,  if  the  miners  in  the  North  went  on  strike 
for  any  purpose,  all  the  functions  of  the  Government  could  be  para¬ 
lyzed,  so  as  to  compel  it  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  striking  miners. 
Or  if  some  ambitious  labor  leader  wanted  a  certain  law  enacted  or  a 
certain  bill  defeated,  the  Government  could  be  coerced  into  compli¬ 
ance  by  the  threat  of  a  universal  strike  which  would  comprise  all 
of  its  own  employees. 
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Obviously,  such  a  system  was  intolerable.  Poor  Frankenstein 
might  do  it,  but  no  rational  Government  could  permit  itself  to  be 
dominated  in  that  fashion  by  an  organization  of  its  own  creation.  It 
was  very  patient,  even  to  the  extent  of  enduring  several  general 
strikes,  or  attempts  at  them.  But  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  could  not  go;  and  when  that  was  reached,  the  Federation  had  to 
mend  its  ways  or  be  dissolved. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  overlooked,  even  in 
this  country.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  larger  organiza¬ 
tion  than  its  French  namesake,  though  it  has  never  had  so  thoroughly 
equipped  a  central  office  as  was  that  in  Paris.  It,  too,  has  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  affiliate  with  itself  all  Government  employees. 
Its  attempts  to  “  unionize  ”  the  police  of  Boston  and  other  cities  are 
still  fresh  though  not  fragrant  in  mind.  Let  us  exculpate  it  from  any 
such  design  to  control  the  Government  as  was  cherished  in  France. 
Yet  we  have  been  reminded  a  thousand  times  that  the  possession 
of  power  is  often  a  temptation  to  use  it.  Even  without  any  such 
intention,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  “  unionized  ”  Government  em¬ 
ployees  could  not  be  expected  to  perform  their  duties  with  entire 
loyalty  and  impartiality. 

We  do  not  expect — certainly  no  rational  man  could  desire — the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  French  Feder¬ 
ation.  But  it  is  axiomatic  that  like  causes  produce  like  results.  If 
such  a  catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided,  it  must  be  through  avoidance 
of  its  causes,  through  avoidance  of  the  errors  which  in  France  were 
fatal.  For  this  is  certain,  that  Government  is  a  non-variable  factor 
in  the  problem.  The  French  Government  could  not  permit  itself  to 
be  controlled  by  strikes,  and  neither  can  the  American  Government. 
All  efficient  Governments  must  be  alike  in  that  respect;  wherefore 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  labor  organizations  must  be  determined 
by  their  varying  characters.  An  organization  which  does  what  the 
French  Federation  did,  must  be  suppressed,  under  no  matter  what 
Government.  Any  which  comports  itself  as  the  American  Federation 
generally  has,  may  hope  for  perpetuity  under  any  free  Government 
in  the  world. — Harvey's  Weekly. 


As  soon  as  society  tolerates  the  rule  that  a  man  shall  not  pursue 
his  trade  excepj  he  be  a  member  of  a  particular  union,  and  that  an 
industry  will  not  be  allowed  to  function  except  through  that  union, 
it  artificially  protects  that  union  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  reward  and 
punishment  and  removes  all  incentive  for  good  conduct.  If  unions 
are  to  progress  by  service  rather  than  by  force,  and  society  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  incentive  for  such  service,  the  cause  of  human  liberty  must 
be  protected  so  that  any  workman  will  not  be  seriously  impeded  in 
the  exercise  of  his  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship  merely  because 
he  is  not  a  union  man.  Any  other  course  would  be  monopoly  in  its 
worst  form  and  with  its  worst  consequences. — Walter  Gordon  Merritt. 
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THE  FUTILITY  OF  IT 


It  is  a  painful  operation — this  getting  back  to  normal  prices. 
With  one  voice  we  have  been  howling  for  them  these  past  three  or 
four  years.  But  when  the  long  prayed-for  fall  sets  in  and  begins 
to  affect  profits,  wages — the  little  old  family  income  in  whatever 
form — that’s  different.  We’re  all  agin  it  then,  and  we’re  going  to 
punish  the  rest  of  the  public  that  wants  our  work,  our  product,  our 
money,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  sitting  tight  on  what  we  have — 
service,  raw  material  or  capital — until  it  comes  to  our  terms. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  a  society  composed  of  only  two  men  on 
a  lone  sea  island.  They  discover  that  by  a  systematic  division  of 
labor  they  can  make  a  living  more  easily  than  by  working  separately. 
One  takes  up  the  task  of  producing  raw  material ;  the  other,  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  But  they  become  jealous  and  suspicious  of  one  another. 
One  says:  “  Unless  you  do  more  work  I’m  going  to  do  less.”  The 
other  replies :  “If  that’s  the  way  you  feel  about  it  I’ll  quit  altogether 
and  wait  until  you  put  a  higher  value  upon  my  services.” 

Both  are  well  satisfied  for  a  time  with  their  pride  of  will.  Then 
they  begin  to  get  hungry  and  at  last  realize  that  they  must  either  go 
to  work  as  before  or  dissolve  their  cooperative  arrangement  and 
each  produce  and  manufacture  according  to  his  own  needs.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  they  will  resume  their  old  division  of  labor  but  not 
until  they  have  suffered  such  a  loss  that  they  may  never  catch  up 
with  where  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  engaged  in  the  foolish 
and  futile  deadlock. 

Just  this  is  what  is  happening  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  No!  We  are  not  referring  to  the  farmer,  the  cotton  grower, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  capitalist  or  the  worker,  but 
to  all  of  them !  Most  of  us  are  too  prone  to  look  at  things  exclusively 
from  our  individual  economic  point  of  view.  We  fail  to  see  ourselves 
and  each  other  as  we  are  able  to  include  in  one  detached  vision  the 
two  foolish  men  in  the  partnership  described  above. 

The  grain  growers,  aroused  by  a  falling  market,  have  undertaken 
to  prevent  the  marketing  of  their  product  at  what  they  regard  as 
ruinous  prices.  “  Night  riders  ”  throughout  the  Southwest  are 
engaged  in  a  terrorist  movement  to  force  gins  to  suspend  operations 
until  the  price  of  cotton  goes  up.  It  was  reported  a  short  time  ago 
that  cloth  mills  were  closing  down  because  they  were  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  orders,  and  when  that  point  was  reached  prices  would 
tumble.  Workers  in  many  industries  have  struck  for  higher  wages, 
though  increased  pay  and  curtailment  of  production  through  strikes 
could  have  but  the  effect  of  adding  more  weight  to  the  crushing 
burden  of  prices.  An  investigator  for  the  New  York  Tribune  reports 
that  “  if  you  have  paid  $55,  $65,  or  $75  for  a  suit  of  clothes  recently, 
about  $20  to  $30  of  those  prices  was  due  to  strikes.” 
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No  man  can  be  blamed  for  taking  his  own  part  in  the  economic 
scramble.  Indeed  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  if  he  would  hold  his  own. 
Nevertheless,  this  does  not  nullify  the  fact  brought  out  in  the  simple 
illustration  of  the  economic  society  composed  of  two  men.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  disposing  of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  interdependent 
society  and  that  if  we  strike  against  one  another  we  are  heading 
straight  for  starvation  or  such  a  break-up  of  the  present  division  of 
labor  that  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to  grow  his  own  food  and  weave 
his  own  clothing ;  and  that  the  producer  of  raw  material  will  have  to 
manufacture  his  own  shoes  and  machinery,  saw  his  own  lumber, 
cure  his  own  tobacco. 

Such  a  reversion  to  primitive  society  is,  of  course,  unthinkable, 
for  before  that  state  is  reached  we  shall  all  begin  to  realize  how  short¬ 
sighted  we  have  been  and  go  back  to  work  on  the  old  job,  each  doing 
his  special  task  that  contributes  to  the  world’s  living.  But  mean¬ 
time,  with  occupational  strikes  and  underproduction,  we  can  waste 
for  ourselves  more  wealth  than  it  took  to  win  the  war. 

Each  occupational  group  may  have  its  wrongs.  These  can  be 
remedied  without  loss  if  worked  out  in  sober  tolerance  and  not  in 
the  bad  tempered  obsession  that  somebody  is  always  grabbing  and 
that  that  somebody  is  always  the  other  fellow.  To  fight  for  one’s 
rights  with  a  full  perspective  of  the  whole  economic  field  and  the 
problems  of  the  other  fellow  gives  one  as  much  of  an  advantage  over 
the  man  fighting  blindly,  with  no  vision  except  of  the  object  in  front 
of  him,  as  has  the  commander  of  an  army  standing  on  an  elevation 
that  overlooks  the  battalions  of  the  contending  hosts  on  the  plain 
below. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


DENVER’S  OPEN  SHOP  DECLARATION 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  April  14,  1920: 

Resolved :  That  we  believe  in  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  action 
and  contract  as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

We  oppose  no  man  or  set  of  men  in  the  assertion  of  such  rights 
in  lawful  ways.  We  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to  exercise 
his  rights  of  suffrage,  his  right  of  religious  belief,  his  right  to  contract. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  his  dependents  regardless  of  his  political,  religious  or  labor 
affiliations.  We  recognize  the  rights  of  both  union  and  non-union 
labor  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  join  or  refuse  to  join  a  union  as 
he  pleases.  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  full  discussion  between 
employers  and  employees  of  issues  that  arise  between  them.  We 
declare  the  use  of  force,  violence,  blacklist,  boycott  or  lockout  as  a 
means  of  contesting  such  issues,  to  be  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Therefore:  We  are  unalterably  in  favor  of  the  “  open  shop  ” — 
open  to  both  union  and  non-union  men. 
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PART  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN  OF  COLORADO 
FUEL  &  IRON  COMPANY 

Joint  conferences  shall  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President,  at 
places  to  be  designated  by  him,  not  later  than  three  weeks  following 
the  annual  election  of  representatives,  and  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  four  months  thereafter,  as  the  operating  officers  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  or  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  employees  may  find 
desirable.  The  purpose  of  these  joint  conferences  shall  be  to  receive 
reports  of  Joint  Committees,  to  discuss  freely  matters  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  to  the  Company  and  its  employees,  embracing 
a  consideration  of  suggestions  to  promote  increased  efficiency  and 
production,  to  improve  working  and  living  conditions,  to  enforce 
discipline,  avoid  friction,  and  to  further  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
between  the  Company’s  officers  and  employees. 

At  the  joint  conferences  the  Company  shall  be  represented  by 
its  President  or  his  representative  and  such  other  officials  as  the 
President  may  designate.  The  employees  shall  be  represented  by 
their  elected  representatives.  The  Company’s  representatives  shall 
not  exceed  in  number  the  representatives  of  the  employees.  The 
Company  shall  provide,  at  its  own  expense,  appropriate  places  of 
meeting  for  the  conferences. 

The  joint  conferences  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  President  of 
the  Company,  or  such  executive  officer  as  he  may  designate.  Each 
conference  shall  select  a  Secretary  who  shall  record  its  proceedings. 
The  record  of  proceedings  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  presiding  officer. 

The  first  joint  conference  held  in  each  year  shall  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  joint  committees  on  industrial  relations,  which  joint  committees 
shall  be  regarded  as  permanent  committees  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  duties  as  are  herein  set  forth,  or  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
conferences.  These  joint  committees  shall  be  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  at  any  time  throughout  the  year  with  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Social  and  Industrial  Betterment,  the  President,  the  President’s 
Executive  Assistant,  or  any  officer  of  the  Operating  Department  of 
the  Company:  (a)  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Cooperation  and 
Conciliation,  to  be  composed  of  twelve  members ;  (b)  Joint  Committee 
on  Safety  and  Accidents,  to  be  composed  of  twelve  members;  (c) 
Joint  Committee  on  Sanitation,  Health  and  Housing,  to  be  composed 
of  twelve  members;  (d)  Joint  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  composed  of  twelve  members. 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  several  joint  committees  on 
industrial  relations,  the  employees’  representatives  shall,  as  respects 
each  committee,  designate  one-half  the  number  of  members,  and 
the  President  of  the  Company  or  his  representative  the  other  half. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Industrial  Cooperation  and  Conciliation 
may,  of  its  own  initiative,  bring  up  for  discussion  at  the  Joint  Confer¬ 
ences,  or  have  referred  to  it  for  consideration  and  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  Company  at  any  time  throughout 
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the  year,  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order  and  discipline,  Company  stores,  etc.,  etc.  *  *  * 

There  shall  be  on  the  part  of  the  Company  and  its  employees,  a 
strict  observance  of  the  federal  and  state  labor  laws  and  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  rules  and  regulations  supplementing  the  same. 

The  wage  rates  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  superintendents  of 
the  several  departments  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
representative  or  other  employee  upon  request.  The  rules  in  re¬ 
gard  to  working  conditions  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  subdivision. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  by  the  Company  or  by  any  of 
its  employees  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any 
society,  fraternity  or  union. 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  Works, 
and  the  direction  of  the  working  forces,  shall  be  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Company,  and,  except  as  expressly  restricted,  this  right  shall 
not  be  abridged  by  anything  contained  herein. 

There  shall  be  posted  in  each  subdivision  a  list  of  offenses  for 
commission  of  which  by  an  employee,  dismissal  may  result  without 
notice.  For  other  offenses,  employees  shall  not  be  discharged  with¬ 
out  first  having  been  notified  that  a  repetition  of  the  offense  will  be 
cause  for  dismissal.  A  copy  of  this  notification  shall,  at  the  time  of 
its  being  given  to  an  employee,  be  sent  also  to  the  President’s  Indus¬ 
trial  Representative  and  retained  by  him  for  purposes  of  future  refer¬ 
ence.  Nothing  herein  shall  abridge  the  right  of  the  Company  to 
relieve  employees  from  duty  because  of  lack  of  work.  Where  relief 
from  duty  through  lack  of  work  becomes  necessary,  men  with  families 
shall,  all  things  being  equal,  be  given  preference.  *  *  * 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  mentioned,  every  employee 
shall  have  the  right  of  ultimate  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  concerning  any  condition  or  treatment  to  which  he  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  and  which  he  may  deem  unfair.* 


We  cannot  look  for  improved  business  until  the  tariff  and  internal 
revenue  legislation  are  outlined  and  government  extravagance 
stopped. — U.  S.  Senator  Boies  Penrose. 

I  speak  for  administrative  efficiency,  for  lightened  tax  burdens, 
for  sound  commercial  practices,  for  adequate  credit  facilities,  for 
sympathetic  concern  for  all  agricultural  problems,  for  the  omission 
of  unnecessary  interference  of  government  with  business,  for  an 
end  to  government’s  experiment  in  business,  and  fot  more  efficient 
business  in  government  administration.  With  all  of  this  must  attend 
a  mindfulness  of  the  human  side  of  all  activities,  so  that  social, 
industrial  and  economic  justice  will  be  squared  with  the  purposes  oi 
a  righteous  people. — President  Harding’s  Inaugural  Address. 

*  A  24-page  pamphlet  giving  the  entire  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.,  Denver. 
This  pamphlet,  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken,  gives  the  Industrial  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan  inaugurated  as  a  result  of  the  tour  of  inspection  of  the  properties  by  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  the  company,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in  1915. 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  appeals  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
enact  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  Governor 
Nathan  L.  Miller  in  his  annual  message  to  reform  the  organization 
and  powers  of  the  Industrial  Commission  so  as  to  provide  for  a  single¬ 
headed  Commission,  with  a  Board  of  three,  to  be  allotted  to  discharge 
exclusively  quasi-judicial  and  legislative  functions,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  authority  to  investigate  labor  conditions  and  to  deal  with  labor 
disputes ;  and  that  to  that  effect  legislation  be  enacted — 

i.  To  declare  all  organizations  having  for  their  purpose  the  con¬ 
trol  of  wages  or  conditions  of  employment,  by  joint  action  on  the 
part  of  employees  or  employers,  to  be  charged  with  a  public  interest, 
and  hence  properly  and  necessarily  subject  to  public  supervision 
and  regulation.  2.  To  provide  that  all  such  organizations  shall  have 
capacity  to  hold  property  and  sue  and  be  sued,  in  their  corporate 
names,  in  all  respects  as  though  they  were  individuals. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  and  records  of 
such  organizations,  including  insurance  funds  and  similar  activities, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  accounts  and  records  of  street-railway  and 
similar  corporations  are  supervised.  4.  To  provide  for  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  every  vote  upon  the  question  of  ordering  a  strike,  including  the 
following :  (a)  no  such  vote  to  be  taken  until  after  a  summary  inquiry 
by  public  authority  concerning  the  matters  in  dispute,  (b)  every  per¬ 
son  voting  to  be  furnished  with  a  statement  made  by  public  authority 
of  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  (c)  every  such  vote  to  be  taken  by 
secret  ballot,  and  (d)  an  honest  count  and  freedom  from  intimida¬ 
tion  and  corrupt  influences  to  be  safeguarded  by  public  authority. 

Further,  it  is  recommended  that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  employment  relations  in  the  field  (a)  of  govern¬ 
ment  employment,  Federal,  State  or  Municipal,  (b)  of  the  public 
utility  service,  and  (c)  of  private  industry.  In  all  three  there  are 
common  rights  and  obligations,  but  insofar  as  the  right  to  strike  or 
lockout  is  concerned  the  nature  of  the  government  service  and  public 
utility  operations  requires  that  they  should  be  considered  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view  than  private  industry. 

In  government  employment  the  orderly  and  continuous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  governmental  activities  is  imperative.  No  public  servant 
can  obey  two  masters;  he  cannot  divide  his  allegiance  between  the 
government  which  he  serves  and  a  private  organization  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  might  obligate  him  to  suspend  his  duties  or 
agree  to  assist  him  morally  or  financially  if  he  does. 

In  public  utility  service  the  public  interest  and  welfare  must  be 
the  paramount  and  controlling  consideration.  The  State  should 
impose  such  regulations  as  will  assure  continuous  operation,  at  the 
same  time  providing  adequate  means  for  the  prompt  hearing  and 
adjustment  of  complaints  and  disputes. — L.  F.  Loree,  Chairman 
of  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 
BIG  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

The  subject  for  this  forenoon  may  be  broadly  entitled 
“Big  Business  and  Labor.  ’ ’  The  topic  having  already  been 
treated  quite  fully  in  detail  as  to  one  line  of  business,  per¬ 
haps  I  can  best  make  my  modest  contribution  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  taking  a  general  view.  I  shall  try  to  look  at  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  eyes  of  an  earnest  man  who  must  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  should  not  prove  a  hard  task 
for  me,  because  work  has  been  the  experience  of  my  life. 

THE  WAGE-EARNER’S  NATURAL  DESIRES 

The  things  desired  by  me  as  a  workingman  may  be 
grouped  into  two  classes :  First,  the  things  desired  now ;  sec¬ 
ond,  those  desired  for  the  future. 

What  I  desire  first  of  all  is  employment,  the  chance  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  That  is  the  fundamental  thing,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  all  other  considerations  in  this  line  are  of 
minor  importance.  No  one  can  fully  understand  the  value 
of  having  employment  who  has  not  been  under  the  necessity 
of  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work.  Employment  hav¬ 
ing  been  secured,  the  question  of  compensation  assumes 
larger  importance.  Later  on,  as  I  become  accustomed  to 
having  work  at  fair  wages,  the  question  of  working  hours 
may  arise.  Still  later,  I  may  come  to  attach  importance  to 
working  conditions,  whether  they  are  safe  or  unsafe,  health¬ 
ful  or  unhealthful.  I  may  inquire  what  provisions  are  made 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  how  much  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  risk  of  the  employment  I  should  as  a  working¬ 
man  assume. 

Looking  to  the  future,  what  do  I  naturally  desire?  My 
prime  desire  for  the  future  is  steadiness  of  employment, 
that  I  have  opportunity  to  work  as  many  months  in  the  year 
as  possible.  Closely  related  comes  the  question  of  per¬ 
manency.  How  many  years  can  I  count  on  having  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  line  ?  Can  I  count  on  finding  in  it  a  life-work, 
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and  prepare  myself  accordingly?  How  far  does  the  employ¬ 
ment  offer  opportunity  for  promotion,  for  getting  on  in  the 
world?  What  chance  will  there  be  for  me  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner?  What  provision  for  old  age  does  the  employ¬ 
ment  promise? 

To  me  as  a  workingman,  which  offers  the  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  to  these  vital  questions,  big  business  or  little 
business?  I  cannot  afford  to  make  any  mistake  about 
this  matter. 

BIG  BUSINESS  ENLARGES  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

First,  as  to  my  chance  of  employment:  What  I,  as  a 
workingman,  offer  in  the  market  is  the  most  perishable  of 
all  commodities.  If  a  man  desiring  to  sell  his  farm  cannot 
find  a  buyer  to-day,  he  may  find  one  next  month  or  next 
year.  Meantime,  the  property  may  actually  increase  in 
value.  The  goods  that  a  merchant  does  not  sell  to-day,  he 
may  hope  to  dispose  of  to-morrow  or  next  week.  But  the 
man  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  with  a  day’s  work  for 
sale  must  sell  it  that  day  or  the  coming  of  sunset  finds  it 
lost  wholly  and  forever.  So  to  me,  as  a  workingman,  the 
first  imperative  need  is  employment.  Which  offers  me  the 
better  chance  for  securing  employment,  big  business  or 
little  business? 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  great  field  of  transportation.  Up 
to  about  a  hundred  years  ago  all  the  centuries  had  failed 
to  develop  any  means  of  transportation  aside  from  animal 
power  of  some  kind,  except  the  uncertain  use  of  wind-power 
on  some  waters.  It  is  only  about  eighty  years,  within  the 
lifetime  of  many  men  still  among  us,  since  the  railway  came 
into  being.  Prior  to  the  railway  the  acme  of  land  trans¬ 
portation  was  the  stage-coach.  That  was  the  day  of  small 
things.  The  coming  of  the  railway  was  practically  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  big  business.  How  has  its  coming  affected  the 
opportunity  for  getting  employment  in  transportation? 

It  is  part  of  the  law  of  progress  that  the  superior  shall 
displace  the  inferior.  So  the  first  effect  of  the  railway  was 
to  drive  out  of  business  the  stage-coach  and  the  wayside  inn, 
with  all  that  they  implied  in  the  line  of  employment.  Since 
1830,  when  railroading  began,  the  population  of  the  United 
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States  has  increased  sevenfold.  But  during  that  period  the 
number  of  our  people  employed  in  transportation  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  a  hundredfold.  In  other  words,  in  the 
field  of  transportation  the  coming  of  big  business  in  this 
country  has  multiplied  each  man’s  chance  of  employment 
by  more  than  twelve. 

How  about  other  crafts'?  When  the  spinning  of  yarn 
and  the  weaving  of  cloth  were  done  by  hand,  few  people 
were  able  to  find  regular  money-making  employment  in 
those  trades.  Such  inventions  as  the  spinning- jenny  and  the 
power-loom  vastly  increased  each  person’s  chance  for  get¬ 
ting  employment  in  making  cloth.  The  invention  of  the 
sewing  machine  has  largely  increased,  compared  with  the 
increase  in  population,  the  number  of  persons  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  wearing  apparel.  The  making  of  gar¬ 
ments  has  become  big  business  in  large  part,  and  in  that 
part  affords  to  each  person  more  opportunity  for  work  than 
was  offered  in  the  days  of  little  business  in  this  line  or  is 
afforded  now  in  that  part  of  the  garment-making  field 
occupied  by  little  business.  The  invention  of  the  telegraph 
and  that  of  the  telephone  have  not  only  increased  very 
greatly  the  chance  for  work  in  transmitting  messages  but 
have  practically  opened  an  entirely  new  field  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Both  are  chiefly  operated  as  big  business.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  paper-making,  in  typesetting  and  in  printing 
generally  have  resulted  in  big  business  in  nearly  all  these 
fields  and  at  the  same  time  have  vastly  increased  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  paper  and  printing  industries. 

Except  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  these  improve¬ 
ments  and  others  that  seemed  to  compete  with  existing 
methods  were  all  opposed  by  wage-earners  at  the  time  of 
their  introduction  on  the  ground  that  they  would  rob  people 
of  employment.  On  that  ground  the  early  machines  were 
destroyed  by  those  whose  earnings  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
They  honestly  thought  that  “labor-saving  machinery” 
meant  the  employment  of  fewer  workers.  But  it  is  coming 
to  be  understood  that,  while  improved  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  do  at  first  reduce  employment  in  specific  cases,  their 
ultimate  effect  is  to  increase  employment. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  REWARD  IS  EFFICIENCY 

And  the  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  coming  to  be 
understood.  It  is  that  by  scientifically  reducing  the  cost  of 
products  the  good  things  of  life  are  brought  within  the  reach 
of  many  more  people,  the  market  for  them  is  thus  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  vastly  increased  volume  of  consumption 
in  turn  increases  the  demand  for  labor.  In  the  stage-coach 
days  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  was  an  event,  one  that 
came  to  the  average  person  hardly  once  a  year.  Indeed,  to 
most  people  it  never  came.  To-day  a  trip  of  a  thousand 
miles  is  simply  an  ordinary  matter,  and  people  encircle  the 
earth  for  a  vacation.  For  every  person  who  in  the  old  days 
traveled  a  hundred  miles,  scores  now  travel  a  thousand. 
For  every  person  who  in  the  old  days  of  handweaving  and 
handsewing  got  one  new  suit  or  dress  a  year,  a  hundred  now 
get  two  or  more  new  suits  or  dresses  a  year.  For  every 
person  who  in  the  old  days  took  in  all  one  weekly  paper, 
hundreds  now  take  dailies  and  weeklies  and  monthlies ;  and 
the  number  of  books  in  the  average  home  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously. 

The  average  man  of  to-day  can  command  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  kings  even  a 
century  ago.  How  have  the  good  things  of  fife  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  so  many  of  our  people?  Primarily  by 
increased  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution.  This 
efficiency  has  been  secured  in  large  part  by  utilizing  more 
and  more  the  forces  of  nature  and  by  production  on  "a  large 
scale,  thus  making  it  possible  to  reduce  very  greatly  the 
necessary  margin  of  profit  on  each  item. 

Pardon  me  if  I  emphasize  this.  My  experience  has 
shown  me  the  need  for  such  emphasis.  During  my  service 
in  Congress  I  was  for  ten  years  on  the  Committee  on  Labor. 
I  thus  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the  national  leaders 
of  labor  organizations,  for  some  of  whom  I  learned  to  have 
a  high  regard.  In  many  of  the  statements  made  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  name  of  labor  there  seemed  to  be  one  oft- 
repeated  error.  It  was  rarely  if  ever  put  into  words,  but 
it  was  the  unspoken  major  premise  of  many  an  attempted 
syllogism,  the  unstated  basis  of  many  an  appeal.  If  it  had 
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been  put  into  words,  the  statement  would  have  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “There  is  just  so  much  work  to  be  done; 
the  loss  of  it  each  worker  does,  the  more  workers  will  have  to 
be  employed.”  The  doctrine  was  that  inefficiency  is  the 
mother  of  employment.*  To  me  that  seems  a  very  serious 
fundamental  error.  And  in  my  judgment  any  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  workingmen  that  is  based  on 
such  an  error  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  mother  can  give  each  of  her  sons  more  pie  is  to  make 
a  bigger  pie  or  more  pies.  There  must  be  more  to  divide 
before  it  becomes  possible  for  each  one  to  get  a  larger  share. 

Efficiency  helps  to  enlarge  employment.  Big  business 
promotes  efficiency.  So  big  business  helps  to  enlarge 
employment. 

BIG  BUSINESS  IMPROVES  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Returning  now  to  my  theme,  it  seems  clear  that  as  to 
opportunity  for  employment  big  business  offers  me  as  a 
workingman  more  chance  than  does  little  business.  How 
about  the  next  item,  wages  ?  Let  us  again  begin  our  investi¬ 
gation  with  transportation.  How  do  the  wages  earned  to¬ 
day  by  engineers  and  firemen,  by  conductors  and  brakemen, 
by  train  despatchers  and  station  men,  by  railway  employees 
generally,  compare  with  those  that  were  earned  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  field  in  the  days  of  small  things,  the  days  of  the 
stage-coach  ?  Ask  any  elderly  man  who  has  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  conditions  then,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  lowest 
wages  now  paid  by  the  railroads  are  higher  than  the  highest 
that  were  paid  to  transportation  men  in  the  stage-coach 
days.  Not  only  are  the  railway  employees  paid  more  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  than  were  paid  to  the  corresponding  em¬ 
ployees  on  or  about  stage-coaches,  but  as  to  most  things  each 
dollar  will  buy  more  now  than  it  would  buy  then.  And 
to-day,  where  are  the  highest  salaries  and  wages  paid?  Are 
they  not  paid  by  the  larger  companies  ?  As  is  admitted  even 
by  critics  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  wages 
in  the  steel  industry  have  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

*  In  a  recent  utterance  of  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor,  quoted  on  page  476  of  this  book,  he  indicates  that  he  is  aware 
of  and  opposed  to  this  economic  fallacy. 
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since  the  organization  of  that  company.*  On  the  score  of 
wages,  then,  big  business  seems  to  promise  me  more  than 
does  little  business. 

How  about  hours  of  labor?  Of  course,  the  men  who  get 
to  the  front  are  not  clock-watchers.  No  man  ever  achieved 
great  results  on  an  eight-hour  day.  And  yet  it  is  natural 
and  right  for  employees  to  desire  regular  and  reasonable 
working  hours.  As  a  rule,  the  man  in  any  business  who  puts 
in  the  longest  hours  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
nearer  one  is  to  the  boss  the  longer  his  hours  are  likely  to 
be.  Take  the  farmer.  In  the  busy  seasons  his  hours  are 
often  “from  sun  to  sun”  or  longer.  And  the  fewer  men  he 
employs  the  longer  their  work  hours  are  likely  to  be.  Only 
on  a  big  farm,  where  the  work  can  be  systematized  and  cer¬ 
tain  men  can  be  assigned  to  “the  chores,”  can  the  hours  of 
labor  be  made  regular  and  not  too  long.  In  the  sweatshop 
the  daily  hours  of  work  are  measured  only  by  human  endur¬ 
ance  ;  in  the  big  clothing  factories  the  hours  are  shorter  and 
more  regular.  The  more  I  examine  into  the  matter  the 
clearer  it  becomes  to  me  that  big  business  offers  me  as  a 
workingman  more  reasonable  hours  than  does  little  business. 

The  other  working  conditions,  those  relating  to  health¬ 
fulness  and  safety,  have  already  been  so  fully  discussed 
to-day  that  I  shall  merely  refer  to  them  very  briefly.  To 
render  conditions  of  labor  healthful  and  safe  costs  money. 
Only  companies  of  considerable  capital  can  afford  to  make 
such  provisions  for  health  and  safety  as  every  right-minded 
employer  would  like  to  have.  And  it  is  only  when  plants 
attain  considerable  size  that  it  becomes  practicable  to  assign 
one  or  more  capable  persons  to  the  special  duty  of  looking 
after  such  conditions  of  work. 

Moreover,  public  opinion  is  a  great  regulator.  But  the 
general  public  takes  little  interest  in  small  plants,  while  on 
big  ones  is  turned  the  searchlight  of  publicity.  Conduct 
which  in  small  companies  does  not  even  cause  comment  is 
severely  criticized  and  condemned  in  large  companies.  The 

*  Since  then  the  increase  has  reached  160  per  cent.  In  addition,  during 
the  eight  years  since  this  address  was  delivered,  the  Corporation  has  spent  over 
$76,000,000  in  promoting  health,  safety  and  happiness  among  its  employees 
in  mines  and  mills. 
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larger  the  company  the  more  care  it  must  exercise  to  avoid 
unfair  criticism. 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the  disposition  of  the  men  at 
the  head  of  big  companies.  Most  men  would  rather  be  kind 
than  unkind.  But  in  the  severe  struggle  of  life  men  often 
feel  under  the  necessity  of  being  more  harsh  than  they  really 
wish  to  be.  The  men  at  the  head  of  big  business  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  far  removed  personally  from  the  temptation  to 
harshness,  and  yet  can  remember  the  severity  of  the  average 
man’s  struggle,  that  they  have  both  the  disposition  and  the 
ability  to  be  especially  considerate  of  their  less  successful 
brethren.  One  of  the  real  difficulties  met  by  these  men  is 
that  of  knowing  what  is  actually  being  done  or  left  undone 
by  their  subordinates.  But  that  problem,  too,  is  being  solved. 

EVIDENCE  IN  CONFIRMATION 

Mr.  Bolling  *  has  given  us  a  brief  but  vivid  account  of 
the  really  admirable  work  along  these  fines  that  is  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  much  thought  and  millions  of  money 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Confirmatory  of 
Mr.  Bolling’s  statement  is  the  testimony  of  the  head  of  one 
of  the  large  independents  which  compete  in  the  market  with 
the  Corporation.  This  testimony  was  given  last  winter  at 
a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  is  generally  known,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  makes  about  half  of  the  iron  and 
steel  produced  in  this  country.  The  other  half  is  made  by 
independent  companies.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these  indepen¬ 
dents  are  themselves  very  large,  several  of  them  employing 
more  than  10,000  men.  Among  the  large  competitors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  with  plants  in  seven  states,  of  which  Mr. 
John  A.  Topping  is  the  head.  Testifying  on  February  17th 
last  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Topping 
said:  “The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  is  well 
known,  are  the  greatest  producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
world.  As  a  competitor  of  that  company  I  want  to  say  that 
they  have  done  more  to  uplift  labor  and  create  better  living 

*  Colonel  Raynal  C.  Bolling,  who  was  killed  in  France  in  the  great  war, 
was  then  General  Counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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conditions,  and  they  have  stood  more  strongly  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  wages,  than  any  other  producer  of  iron  and  steel. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  it  has  been  that  they  have  had  the 
ability  to  do  it.  They  have  had  the  earning  power  that  per¬ 
mitted  it.  The  smaller  companies — the  so-called  indepen¬ 
dent  companies — have  had  to  meet  that  competition.  As  a 
result,  since  1900,  I  ascribe  the  increase  in  wages  more 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Steel  Corporation  than  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor.  ’  ’ 

How  about  accidents?  How  much  of  the  inherent  risk 
of  my  employment  must  I,  as  a  workingman,  assume  ?  Only 
in  recent  years  has  this  question  been  seriously  asked. 
Through  all  the  centuries  of  small-scale  business  it  was  held 
that  each  workingman  must  personally  bear  the  risks  of  the 
trade  in  which  he  earned  his  living.  And  this  was  the  rea¬ 
sonable  view.  Otherwise,  one  serious  accident  might  bank¬ 
rupt  the  firm  or  company.  It  then  seemed  necessary  in  the 
general  interest,  including  that  of  the  employees  themselves, 
that  the  employer  should  be  free  from  liability  for  acci¬ 
dents  except  in  cases  where  the  fault  was  clearly  his.  Only 
with  the  coming  of  big  business,  extending  over  large  areas 
so  that  an  accident  would  usually  be  small  in  financial  re¬ 
sults  compared  with  the  strength  of  the  company,  could  the 
policy  be  adopted  of  placing  on  the  business  itself,  as  one 
of  the  costs  of  production,  the  inherent  risks  of  the  industry. 
As  to  accidents,  then,  both  as  to  their  prevention  through 
safety  devices  and  as  to  their  compensation  in  case  they 
occur,  big  business  is  clearly  better  for  me  as  a  workingman 
than  little  business. 

BIG  BUSINESS  PROMOTES  STEADINESS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

And  now,  which  holds  out  to  me  more  promise  for  the 
future? 

How  about  steadiness  of  employment?  I  have  learned 
that  alternate  chills  and  fever  undermine  health.  I  do  not 
crave  a  life  of  alternate  feast  and  famine.  As  I  figure  the 
matter,  it  is  better  for  me  to  earn  $1000  a  year  working  fifty 
weeks  and  having  two  weeks  of  vacation  than  to  earn  $1200 
a  year  working  twenty  weeks  and  having  thirty-two  weeks 
of  vacation.  In  the  one  case  I  get  about  twenty  dollars  a 
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week.  By  living  sensibly  I  can  keep  within  my  income  and 
even  save  a  part  of  it.  In  the  other  case  I  would  be  getting 
$60  a  week  while  at  work.  I  would  probably  feel  rich  and  act 
rich.  I  understand  human  nature  well  enough  to  know  that 
during  the  income  period  I  would  probably  key  my  expendi¬ 
tures  to  at  least  a  $30-to-$40-a-week  rate.  Even  at  this 
seemingly  moderate  rate  my  income  would  not  see  me 
through  the  year.  To  every  person  idle  time  brings  special 
temptations.  It  is  for  idle  hands  that  “Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still.”  Holidays  are  proverbially  hard  on  savings. 
So  I  have  soberly  concluded  that  on  the  whole  for  me,  as  a 
workingman,  steadiness  of  employment  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  rate  of  wages. 

Which  offers  me  more  promise  of  steady  employment, 
big  business  or  little  business  ?  Little  business  is  necessarily 
local  in  its  operation  and  seasonal  in  its  demands.  This 
week  there  may  be  a  rush  of  orders ;  then  may  come  a  long 
period  of  slackness  in  demand.  Big  business,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  covers  in  its  operations  a  large  area  with  its 
varying  needs,  and  thus  has  better  opportunity  than  little 
business  to  secure  continuity  of  demand.  And  in  case  of 
temporarily  slackened  demand,  big  business  can  afford  bet¬ 
ter  than  little  business  to  pile  up  goods  for  future  require¬ 
ments.  Thus,  with  broad  vision  and  an  extensive  field  of 
operations,  backed  by  large  capital,  big  business  can  more 
effectively  than  little  business  equalize  its  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  year  and  can  thus  render  employment  more 
steady.  Of  course,  no  company  or  corporation,  big  or  little, 
can  guarantee  steady  employment  to  every  one  on  its  rolls ; 
but  it  seems  clear  that  employment  is  more  likely  to  be 
steady  in  big  business  than  in  little  business. 

How  about  the  permanence  of  employment?  Writing  to 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  recently,  an  intelligent  work¬ 
ingman  put  it  this  way :  “I  have  seen  the  evil  of  the  old  ways, 
when  a  house  doing  well  to-day  was  confronted  on  the  next 
day  by  a  rival  slashing  prices,  a  trade  war  following  and 
resulting  in  the  survival  only  of  the  strongest.  For  us  wage- 
earners  what  was  the  outcome?  Thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  compelled  to  seek  new  jobs,  with  all  the  accompanying 
suffering  till  the  new  jobs  were  obtained.  Even  if  we  got 
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work  with  the  surviving  house,  a  reduction  in  wages  usually 
resulted.  Under  present  conditions  we  at  least  go  home  with 
the  certainty  of  constant,  steady  work  and  the  certainty  of 
wages  being  paid.” 

The  experience  of  this  man  is  borne  out  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  reports  of  both  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  standard  author¬ 
ities  of  world-wide  reputation,  which  show  that  about 
ninety -five  per  cent,  of  the  commercial  failures  in  the  United 
States  year  by  year  occur  in  small  business.  And  common 
observation  confirms  all  this,  as  well  as  the  conclusion  based 
upon  it.  In  thinking  over  the  people  of  our  acquaintance 
who  have  for  years  had  continuous  employment,  we  recall 
that  nearly  all  of  them  are  employed  in  big  business  of 
some  kind. 

BIG  BUSINESS  AFFORDS  MORE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROMOTION 

But  it  is  often  asserted  that  big  business  is  closing  on 
young  men  the  door  of  opportunity.  My  judgment  as  an 
observing  wage-earner  is  that  such  an  assertion  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  disproved  by  experience.  The  very  per¬ 
manence  of  employment  afforded  by  big  business  gives 
opportunity  to  devote  time  and  money  to  fitting  oneself  for 
larger  usefulness  and  greater  responsibilities.  And  the 
magnitude  of  the  possible  rewards  is  an  incentive  to  ambi¬ 
tion.  What  does  experience  show?  Take  the  men  in  high 
positions  in  big  business — in  manufacturing,  in  railroading, 
in  banking,  in  merchandising,  or  in  any  other  line — what  is 
their  history?  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  rose  from 
the  ranks. 

But  is  the  way  still  open?  Never  so  wide  open  as  now. 
Looking  back  over  my  boyhood  days,  I  see  each  business 
owned  by  the  man  at  the  head  of  it.  In  most  cases  this  man 
had  founded  it,  and  one  of  his  most  cherished  ambitions  was 
to  transmit  the  business  to  his  descendants,  so  that  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  it  should  bear  the  family  name.  This 
was  a  most  praiseworthy  ambition,  and  the  working  out  of 
it  often  resulted  in  great,  good.  But  with  the  owner  so 
minded,  what  chance  had  any  boy  outside  of  the  owner’s 
family  to  get  to  the  head  of  that  business?  Little,  unless  the 
sons  turned  out  badly,  an  undesirable  thing.  And 
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establishments  could  then  be  started  with  less  capital,  per¬ 
haps,  than  now.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  in  just  such 
small  enterprises  that  most  of  the  failures  come. 

There  are  twenty  times  as  many  chances  for  a  man  to 
reach  a  commanding  place  in  the  community,  with  an  annual 
income  of  $5000  to  $50,000  or  more,  now  than  there  were  in 
niy  boyhood.  Why  is  this?  The  funds  to  operate  big  busi¬ 
ness  are  gathered  from  thousands  of  sources.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  large  enterprises  are  not  the  sole  owners  but 
are  trustees  for  the  owners.  To  attain  such  positions  of 
trust  they  must  command  confidence.  To  maintain  their 
standing  they  must  show  results.  Unquestioned  character 
and  demonstrated  capacity  are  their  keys  to  the  doors  of 
progress  and  promotion.  The  head  of  a  big  business,  with 
his  great  responsibilities,  would  hesitate  to  place  even  his 
own  son  in  one  of  its  important  positions  until  the  young 
man  had  given  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work.  Favor 
counts  for  less  and  merit  counts  for  more  in  business  now 
than  ever  before.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  big  busi¬ 
ness.  So  for  me  as  a  workingman,  ambitious  to  rise  on  my 
own  merits,  big  business  offers  better  opportunity  and  more 
of  it  than  does  little  business. 

OWNERSHIP  IN  BIG  BUSINESS  EASIER  TO  GET  AND  SAFER  TO  HAVE 

But  in  days  gone  by  young  men  did  sometimes  become 
partners.  Certainly,  and  so  they  do  to-day  and  more  fre¬ 
quently.  In  the  old  days  a  partnership  depended  largely 
on  the  will  of  the  owner.  The  employee  had  little  voice  in 
the  matter.  And  this  was  right.  Partnership  is  at  best  a 
very  dangerous  method  of  combining  capital.  In  partner¬ 
ship  each  partner  has  full  authority  to  act  for  and  bind  the 
firm.  Conversely,  each  member  of  the  firm  is  responsible 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  firm.  With  the  best  of  intentions 
one’s  partner  may  make  a  mistake  which  will  not  only  cause 
the  loss  of  all  that  one  has  invested  in  the  business  but  may 
also  wipe  out  all  of  one’s  other  property.  But  the  owner¬ 
ship  in  corporations  is  divided  up  into  shares  so  small — 
usually  $100  each — and  the  shares  of  the  large  corporations 
are  on  sale  every  day,  that  any  employee  can  become  a  part 
owner  in  even  the  largest  company  to  the  extent  of  his  de- 
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sires  and  ability.  And  this  he  can  do  much  more  safely  than 
in  a  partnership.  He  takes  no  risk  beyond  his  investment. 
And  as  the  newspapers  show  day  by  day  the  market  value 
of  the  stocks,  he  can  sell  his  stock  or  buy  more  whenever 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  Many  large  corporations  offer  to  their 
employees  special  opportunities  for  becoming  owners  of 
their  stock.  So  that,  as  a  workingman,  I  can  to-day  become 
one  of  the  owners  in  big  business  more  easily  and  more 
safely  than  I  could  or  can  in  little  business. 

HOW  ABOUT  PROVISION  FOR  OLD  AGE? 

And  now,  finally,  how  about  provision  for  the  time  when 
I  can  no  longer  work?  Fear  of  want  in  old  age  is  the  night¬ 
mare  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  civilized  men.  To  lay  by 
a  competency  for  the  evening  of  life  prompts  much  of  human 
effort.  The  love  of  money  is  no  doubt  the  root  of  much  evil, 
but  usually  that  applies  to  money  sought  for  present  gratifi¬ 
cation.  The  desire  to  provide  for  old  age  is  the  root  of 
much  of  the  honorable  effort  of  life,  and  lies  at  the  base  of 
much  practical  virtue.  Which  offers  me  better  opportunity 
for  peace  of  mind  about  old  age,  big  business  or  little  busi¬ 
ness?  The  answer  is  obvious.  All  that  has  thus  far  been 
said  indicates  what  that  answer  must  be.  But  in  addition  to 
all  that,  many  companies  make  definite  provision  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  who  have  rendered  long  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  on  a  pension  that  shall  secure  them  from  anxiety 
about  income  during  their  declining  years.  But  such  pro¬ 
visions  are  being  made  only  by  large  corporations,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  made  by  any  other. 

So  that,  after  calmly  surveying  the  fieid,  it  seems  clear 
that  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  big  business 
offers  me  more  as  a  workingman  than  does  little  business. 

GOOD  WORKS  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  FAITH 

Of  course  nothing  human  is  perfect.  This  is  earth,  not 
heaven.  But  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  even  in 
heaven  it  was  possible  for  an  unscrupulous  self-seeker  to 
mislead  quite  a  number  of  angels  by  alluring  promises  of 
impossible  things.  The  result  is  well  known.  Mere  fault¬ 
finding  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world.  It  requires 
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little  but  a  disposition.  It  is  said  that  a  farmer  on  being 
congratulated  on  the  fine  crop  prospects  answered,  “Yes, 
there  will  probably  be  a  bumper  crop ;  but  big  crops  are 
hard  on  the  land.”  Honest,  intelligent,  and  pertinent  criti¬ 
cism  should  be  welcomed.  But  usually  the  men  whose 
criticisms  would  be  most  valuable  are  the  slowest  to  offer 
them.  Knowing  the  difficulties  of  achievement,  they  are 
likely  to  be  modest  about  offering  suggestions.  “In  the 
bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.”  But 
age  knows  better.  To  the  inexperienced  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible  and  most  things  are  easy.  Experience  tells  a 
different  story. 

The  poisoning  of  wells  is  no  longer  regarded  as  right 
even  in  war.  But  is  it  not  a  worse  crime  against  a  person 
even  than  poisoning  his  body,  to  poison  his  mind?  And  what 
shall  be  thought  of  those  who  deliberately  poison  the  minds 
of  their  friends?  Sometimes,  under  the  guise  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  workingmen,  suggestions  of  evil  are  made  without 
just  cause,  suggestions  that  really  do  wage-earners  mental 
and  spiritual  harm.  Suspicion  is  easily  aroused,  especially 
against  those  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  All  of  us 
need  to  watch  carefully  lest  we  break  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment.  Sad  to  say,  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  distrustful 
can  often  find  grounds  for  suspicion.  But  as  I  move  around 
my  fellowmen  the  daily  wonder  to  me  is  not  that  some  oc¬ 
casionally  do  wrong  but  that  under  many  and  strong  tempta¬ 
tions  so  many  people  live  upright  lives.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  of  sustaining  influences  in  life  is  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us.  It  is  only  the  person  who  believes  in  you  who 
can  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  you.  It  is  because  your 
mother  never  lost  faith  in  you  that  her  influence  with  you  for 
good  has  been  so  great.  It  is  faith,  not  doubt,  that  moves 
the  world  to  better  things.  Those  who  needlessly  or  reck¬ 
lessly  break  down  mutual  trust  among  men  are  public 
enemies  of  the  worst  type. 

LIBERTY  IS  SIMPLY  REASONABLE  FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE 

When  the  sensible  workingman  is  told  that  the  provisions 
being  made  by  large  corporations  for  pensions  and  such 

thina-s  are  intended  to  enslave  him,  he  answers,  “Freedom 
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and  slavery  are  very  elastic  terms.  Before  I  got  married  I 
was  entirely  free  to  do  many  things  that  I  cannot  properly 
do  now.  But  I  regard  the  joys  of  family  life,  with  all  its 
sacred  associations,  as  worth  far  more  to  me  than  the 
freedom  that  I  cheerfully  relinquished.  When  I  bought  the 
house  in  which  I  live  I  was  able  to  make  only  a  small  cash 
payment.  For  years  thereafter  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  spend 
otherwise  the  money  needed  to  make  the  remaining  pay¬ 
ments  as  they  came  due.  My  wife  and  I  denied  ourselves 
many  things  that  we  would  have  been  glad  to  buy.  But  we 
were  happy  thus  to  curtail  our  liberty,  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
so,  because  we  found  joy  in  the  thought  of  making  a  home 
for  the  babies.  In  every  relation  of  life  men  voluntarily 
deny  themselves  certain  liberties  in  order  to  attain  results 
that  they  prize  more.  That  is  not  slavery ;  it  is  freedom  to 
choose  what  one  prefers.  As  a  workingman  I  know  that 
faithful,  long-continued  service  is  of  value  to  the  company, 
something  for  which  it  can  afford  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  know  that  unfaithfulness,  disloyalty,  undependableness 
are  worse  than  worthless.  If  any  one  tells  me  that  my  em¬ 
ployers  are  selfish,  I  answer,  ‘Of  course  they  are.  And  so 
am  I.  But  that  does  not  prevent  either  of  us  from  having 
sense  enough  to  deal  fairly  by  the  other.  ’  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  all  men  of  large  affairs,  are 
showing  their  personal  interest  in  these  problems  by  their 
presence  here  today.  And  speaking  now  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute,  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of 
these  men  in  establishing  it  was  to  give  candid  and  careful 
consideration  to  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  men 
working  in  mines  and  mills,  and  to  secure  cooperation  among 
the  producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  Already  the  seven-day  week  and  the  long  shift,  both 
of  which  had  always  prevailed  in  such  operations  as  are 
necessarily  continuous,  have  been  practically  eliminated  in 
the  plants  of  the  larger  companies,  and  much  has  been  done 
m  the  solution  of  other  problems,  including  that  of  hours  of 
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labor.*  Along  these  lines  the  men  composing  the  Institute 
are  trying  to  do  more  and  better  and  sooner  than  legislation 
could  reasonably  require  in  industries  generally. 

In  these  problems  there  are  more  difficulties  than  out¬ 
siders  realize.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  desirable 
to  do.  Then  comes  the  problem  of  how  much  of  it  can  be 
done,  and  how  best  to  do  it.  Business  is  carried  on  primarily 
for  profit.  Men  handling  other  people’s  property  are  in 
honor  bound  to  treat  it  as  a  trust.  Philanthropy  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  to  be  paid  for  by  oneself.  Directors  cannot 
properly  act  as  philanthropists  at  the  expense  of  their  stock¬ 
holders.  Nor  do  self-respecting  employees  wish  anything 
resembling  charity.  But,  as  a  means  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  loyalty,  thus  securing  more  profit  to  both  employer  and 
employed,  directors  may  with  clear  consciences  spend  com¬ 
pany  money  to  secure  healthfulness  and  safety  in  working 
conditions  and  to  provide  against  disabilities  resulting  from 
accidents  and  old  age.  And  my  experience  is  that  in  cases 
of  doubt  directors  are  glad  to  see  a  way  to  do  properly  the 
generous  things  that  their  hearts  dictate  and  their  judg¬ 
ments  approve. 

Perfection  has  not  been  reached,  of  course,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  strongly  in  the  right  direction.  The  saying,  “Cor¬ 
porations  have  no  souls,”  was  bom  when  corporations  were 
all  small.  It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  the  bigger  the 
corporation  the  more  soul  it  must  have.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  so  much  intelligent  thought 
been  given  to  the  just  and  humane  conduct  of  business  as 
now.  And  big  business  is  leading  the  way. 

In  order  that  we  may  increase  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  among 
the  employees  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  improve  our¬ 
selves  mentally,  morally,  socially  and  physically,  advance  our  edu¬ 
cation,  strengthen  our  characters,  increase  our  earning  power  and 
be  a  credit  and  honor  to  ourselves,  the  Company  and  our  City,  State 
and  Country,  we,  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Fellowship 
Club,  adopt  these  by-laws,  which  we  stand  in  honor  bound  to  respect 
and  obey. — Preamble  to  By-Laws  of  Fellowship  Club  of  Common¬ 
wealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Clarence  H.  Howard,  Pres’dent. 

*  The  imperative  demands  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath  gave  this  move¬ 
ment  a  temporary  set-back;  but  the  movement  forward  has  been  vigorously 
begun  again. 
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“  COLLIER’S  WEEKLY  ”  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
STRIKE  PREVENTION 

The  key  to  Collier’s  plan  is  this:  “  Every  strike  has  been  settled 
by  men  sitting  around  a  table.  Why  not  make  this  settlement  before 
the  strike  begins?  ” 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  disputes  between  relatively  small 
groups  of  people  from  interfering  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  entire 
community.  *  *  *  The  rights  of  the  social  body  as  a  whole  are 
paramount.  *  *  *  Every  one  has  more  at  stake  in  preserving  the 
rights  of  society  than  he  can  have  in  any  personal  claims  that  conflict 
therewith.  *  *  *  Of  course  the  conditions  should  be  fair  to  employers 
and  employees  alike. — George  E.  Roberts,  Vice  President,  National 
City  Bank,  New  York. 

Any  proposition  formulated  by  any  element  of  our  national  life 
that  plans  the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  with  (i)  authority  to  summon  contestant  parties  in  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  to  give  testimony;  (2)  authority  to  render  a  decision, 
whether  the  decision  is  acceptable  or  unacceptable  to  the  parties 
involved,  is  a  good  proposition. — George  L.  Berry,  President,  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  forty-eight  years,  and  we 
never  had  a  general  strike.  We  have  had  differences,  but  these 
differences  have  been  talked  over  jointly  and  brought  to  a  settle¬ 
ment.  *  *  *  I  have  always  wanted  them  to  see  our  side  of  the 
question,  and  I  have  wanted  to  realize  theirs.— G.  H.  Barbour, 
Chairman,  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit. 

Labor  leaders,  as  I  know  them,  and  I  have  had  much  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  subject,  exercise  every  possible  influence  to 
prevent  industrial  warfare.  Their  knowledge  of  contentions  prompts 
that  feeling.  It  is  the  representative  of  the  mob  who  favors  industrial 
warfare.— James  Duncan,  President,  International  Granite  Cutters’ 
Association,  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Kansas  law  establishes  a  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  to 
render  impartial  justice.  *  *  *  After  the  entire  effort  at  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  has  been  exhausted  by  interested  men  sitting 
around  the  table  and  the  effort  to  compose  the  controversy  has 
failed,  then  three  judges,  representing  the  impartial  justice  of  digni¬ 
fied  government,  take  up  the  facts  in  the  controversy  and  render  a 
decision  which,  when  approved,  becomes  the  law  in  relation  to  that 
controversy— Governor  H.  J.  Allen,  Topeka. 
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Every  war  has  been  settled  in  some  manner.  Some  wars  might 
as  well  have  been  settled  before  they  were  fought.  But  there  are 
wars  that  had  to  be  fought  for  the  sake  of  human  freedom  and 
progress.  *  *  *  Trade-union  workers  do  not  want  strikes,  but  there 
are  some  things  worse  than  strikes.  *  *  *  Strikes  do  cause  incon¬ 
veniences.  *  *  *  Introduction  of  machinery  caused  inconvenience 
to  the  workers.  It  caused  tragedies  in  thousands  of  lives.  But  the 
machinery  came  and  we  are  glad  that  it  came.  *  *  *  The  labor 
movement  offers  to  all  employers  the  peaceful  process  of  negotiation. 
*  *  *  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  of  lockouts  on  the  part  of 
employers.  Samuel  Gompers,  President,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Washington. 


I  believe,  I  advocate,  and  I  practice  the  principle  that  the  work¬ 
men  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  representation,  and  collective 
representation,  in  treating  for  wages  and  conditions  with  their  em¬ 
ployers.  I  believe  that  such  representatives,  however,  as  they  may 
select  must  come  from  their  own  ranks  and  not  from  the  ranks  of 
some  industrial  or  local  that  knows  nothing  of  the  conditions  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  work.  *  *  *  I  believe  that  the  best  man 
should  have  the  best  pay.  I  believe  in  paying  for  efficiency.— Charles 
M.  Schwab,  Chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  New  York. 

Until  labor  is  accorded  justice  by  other  methods,  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  depriving  labor  of  the  right  to  leave  the  service 
of  any  employer  that  refuses  to  accord  justice.— W.  S.  Carter, 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
Cleveland. 

When  labor  strikes  and  gets  its  wages  advanced  it  pays  twice  : 
first,  in  loss  of  time  and  in  wages;  second,  in  increased  cost  of  its 
own  product,  of  which  it,  constructively,  is  the  purchaser.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  labor  is  not  going  to  keep  on  striking.  If  it 
is  the  only  apparent  weapon,  it  will  be  used  even  though  it  hurts 
labor  more  than  any  one  else. — Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  of  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  &  Brother,  New  York. 

The  costs  of  strikes  are  borne  by  the  consumer.  Working  men 
and  women  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  consuming  public, 
and  they,  therefore,  bear  the  costs  of  strikes.  *  *  *  Arbitration 
machinery  functions  only  where  the  parties  to  it  have  discussed  and 
have  reached  some  agreement  on  the  principles  under  which  the 
machinery  will  operate. — Sidney  Hillman,  President,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  New  York. 

Industrial  good  will  is  dependent  upon  understanding ;  and  edu¬ 
cation,  together  with  free  discussion  of  problems  and  grievances, 
furnishes  the  basis  on  which  improvement  must  be  built. — L.  F.  Swift, 
President,  Swift  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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If  representatives  of  employers  would  sit  around  the  conference 
tables  with  representatives  of  workers,  *  *  *  it  would  at  any  rate 
give  us  an  industrial  armistice.  *  *  *  Probably  there  is  no  method 
of  abolishing  strikes  except  by  removing  the  underlying  causes  of 
industrial  disorder. — Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington. 

The  National  Founders’  Association  is  unalterably  of  the  opinion 
that  employers  and  employees  should  discuss  all  angles  of  any  con¬ 
troversy  before  a  strike  or  lockout  is  called.  It  is  opposed  to  admitting 
unauthorized  outsiders  to  such  conferences,  especially  those  repre¬ 
senting  organizations  which  are  not  responsible  legally,  morally  or 
financially  for  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  which  employers  are  forced 
to  live  up  to. — William  H.  Barr,  President,  Buffalo. 

While  the  organized  workers  are  willing  to  do  everything  within 
reason  to  bring  about  peace  and  concord  in  the  industrial  world,  they 
cannot  consent  to  the  relinquishing  of  the  right  to  strike,  because 
without  that  right  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  deal  fairly  with  them.  If  some  plan  can  be  evolved  for 
bringing  employer  and  employee  together  in  conference,  so  that 
differences  can  be  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  justice,  it 
will  find  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  organized  labor. — Labor 
Clarion,  San  Francisco. 


HARDING  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  1920 

The  big  thing  for  all  America  to  realize  now  and  always  is  the 
dignity  of  productive  labor.  No  matter  how  humble,  the  producers 
are  the  makers  of  the  essentials  of  civilization.  *  *  * 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  which  are  everlasting.  Neither 
our  own  nor  the  world’s  salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  through  any 
patent  nostrum,  through  any  miracle  of  statesmanship,  through  any 
government  panacea.  *  *  * 

In  a  land  of  opportunity  with  standards  of  wage  and  living  the 
best  in  the  world  I  want  to  go  on  in  good  conscience  until  we  evolve 
the  ideal  relationship  where  men  may  labor  with  a  soul  in  their  tasks, 
just  as  management  knows  it  is  to  be  rewarded  and  genius  is  con¬ 
fident  in  its  triumphs.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  reward  of  merit ; 
there  can  never  be;  but  in  the  scales  of  justice  we  must  see  that 
reward  balances  evenly  with  merit. 
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LABORER  FINDS  $36,000 

Joe  Ullman,  a  laborer  in  a  plant  in  Harvey,  Ill.,  came  along  2000 
years  late  or  Diogenes,  in  his  quest  for  an  honest  man,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  tagged  Joe  and  hung  up  his  lantern. 

Joe  is  a  beachcomber.  Times  have  been  hard  for  him  and  he  was 
snooping  along  the  beach,  picking  up  driftwood  to  cook  his  scanty 
meal  and  keep  from  freezing,  when  he  stumbled  upon  a  mail  sack 
containing  $36,000  in  bills.  It  had  been  dropped  by  some  careless 
employe  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

Joe  gasped  as  he  surveyed  the  fortune.  Then  he  crammed  the 
money  back  into  the  sack  and  made  for  the  nearest  police  station. 

“  This  is  no  place  to  bring  mail  sacks,”  said  the  desk  sergeant. 

“  Don’t  tempt  me  any  more,”  he  begged,  “  I  am  only  working 
half  time,  and  the  wife  and  kiddies  are  on  half  rations — just  take  a 
look  at  what’s  in  that  sack.” 

The  sergeant  did  so  and  promptly  got  in  touch  with  the  Harvey 
postal  authorities  and  the  Illinois  Central  offices.  The  railroad 
officers  made  it  clear  that  Joe  need  not  worry  about  the  half  rations 
from  now  on.  They  say  they  are  looking  for  men  of  his  moral  fiber. — 
Associated  Press,  Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1921. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  IN  STRIKES 

The  State  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  presents  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  of  wages  through  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
last  five  years,  aggregating  $42,579,066,  and  amounting  to  $14,514,195 
last  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  suspension  of  earnings  on  the 
invested  capital  of  industry  affected  during  the  period  of  the  strike, 
and  the  costs  to  connected  lines  of  industry  and  trade  not  directly 
involved.  Altogether  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  that 
in  the  last  five  years  a  total  of  $50,000,000  must  be  charged  off,  for 
this  item,  on  the  debit  side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  State’s 
prosperity. 

Will  the  credit  side,  including  increases  in  wages  conceded  as  a 
consequence  of  strikes,  or  betterment  of  conditions  of  labor  convert¬ 
ible  into  tangible  values,  balance  this  expense?  Or  can  the  average 
workingman  who  has  had  an  experience  in  a  strike  sit  down  with 
paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out  for  himself  a  gain  in  wages  secured 
through  such  action  sufficient  to  offset  his  loss  of  earning  time,  plus 
his  strike  assessments  or  dues? — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
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SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WARFARE 


To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  and  expedient  to  compel  unions 
and  their  members,  in  carrying  on  strikes,  to  respect  prevailing 
inhibitions  against  anti-social  conduct  and  to  conform  to  them  as 
other  citizens  and  business  institutions  are  compelled  to  conform? 

Contract  rights  are  enforced  as  against  other  citizens  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Shall  we  do  nothing  to  compel  labor  organizations  to  respect 
such  rights?  Arbitration  awards  have  the  sanctity  of  contract.  Shall 
labor  unions  be  free  to  foment  and  support  strikes  for  their  over¬ 
throw?  The  duty  of  railroad  and  steamship  lines  to  serve  the  public 
without  discrimination  is  sanctified  by  time-honored  recognition. 
Shall  labor  unions  have  the  unqualified  right  to  strike  against  the 
carriage  of  non-union  men  and  merchandise?  Employers  controlling 
the  necessities  of  life,  like  coal,  are  not  permitted  to  shut  off  produc¬ 
tion  and  freeze  society  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  higher  prices. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  injure  the  public  by  obstructing  the 
channels  of  trade  so  that  merchandise  of  their  competitors,  which 
the  public  wishes  to  buy,  shall  be  excluded  from  public  markets. 
For  similar  reasons  it  is  beyond  the  pale  for  truckmen  and  fish- 
handlers  to  leave  fish  rotting  on  the  docks  of  New  York  because 
caught  by  non-union  fishermen  in  Edgartown,  Massachusetts.  It 
is  restrictive  of  the  producer’s  right  to  remain  unorganized  if  he  so 
desire,  and  a  denial  of  the  consumer’s  right  of  choice — his  right  of 
commercial  suffrage.  Shall  labor  organizations  be  permitted  to 
strike  for  such  purposes  and  with  such  results?  *  *  * 

Shall  the  intervention  of  society  be  limited  to  the  suppression  of 
force  and  violence  in  industrial  disputes,  or  shall  it  extend  to  other 
anti-social  activities  of  disciplined  labor  organizations  which  are 
excessively  hurtful  and  oppressive  to  the  people  at  large?  Should 
the  law  progress,  as  it  has  progressed  in  other  fields,  to  include 
within  its  prohibitions  many  situations  heretofore  left  to  moral  re¬ 
straint  but  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  shown  to  need 
regulation?  Out  of  this  issue  has  grown  much  discussion  and  many 
experiments ;  but  unfortunately  neither  the  discussion  nor  the  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  shaped  by  those  who  combine  an  open  mind  with 
long  observation  of  the  principles  involved.  *  *  * 

The  right  to  carry  on  industrial  warfare  through  collective  action 
is  no  more  a  part  of  individual  liberty  than  the  right  of  citizens  pri¬ 
vately  to  organize  armies.  The  right  to  strike,  lockout,  picket  and 
boycott,  as  a  plan  of  concerted  action,  is  a  right  of  combination  subject 
to  more  radical  and  drastic  regulation  than  individual  rights.  Rights 
of  combination  are  relative  and  not  absolute.  The  country  recognized 
this  distinction  when  it  passed  anti-trust  laws.  *  *  * 

The  strike  at  the  best  is  an  unpleasant  necessity — the  lesser  of 
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two  evils — and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  yet  thought  of 
any  other  expedient  which  will  adequately  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  great  body  of  employed.  To  call  it  divine  is  ludicrous.  The 
typical  strike  is  essentially  a  most  ugly  affair.  Its  only  virtue  arises 
from  its  coercive  and  injurious  effect;  its  only  excuse  is  social  neces¬ 
sity.  *  *  * 

The  spirit  of  protest  as  expressed  in  a  strike  is,  on  the  whole, 
wholesome  and  desirable.  It  has  been  an  instrument  of  great  social 
service  and  has  directed  much  needed  attention  and  consideration 
toward  the  problems  and  wants  of  the  workers  in  all  industries 
and  communities.  *  *  * 

The  objective  of  society  should  be  to  eliminate  premature, 
unnecessary  and  unjust  strikes  and  lockouts,  without  closing  the 
door  to  the  usefulness  of  the  strike  in  appropriate  cases  as  a  last 
resort.  The  time  has  arrived  when  society,  not  the  employers,  should 
point  out  where  its  proper  function  ends  and  where  its  use  becomes 
anti-social  and  intolerable.  *  *  * 

Where  the  employer  is  willing  to  arbitrate,  it  is  outrageous  to 
permit  the  picketing  of  his  establishment.  Unions  should  not  be 
permitted  the  same  freedom  to  overthrow  the  principle  of  the  open 
shop  as  they  are  permitted  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  anti-union 
shop.  The  open  shop  is  in  furtherance  of  human  liberty,  while  the 
closed  shop,  whether  union  or  non-union,  is  against  human  liberty. 
Strike  activities  where  the  object  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
human  liberty  should  be  less  restricted  than  strike  activities  to  cur¬ 
tail  human  liberty.  No  attempt  to  force  men  into  a  union  or  out  of 

a  union  is  to  be  encouraged.  *  *  *  . 

Out  of  the  struggle  of  man  for  law  and  order,  in  all  his  relations, 
there  emerges  a  moral  code  which  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  in  industry  as  it  is  to  national  and  international  govern¬ 
ment.— Walter  Gordon  Merritt.  (Free  copies  of  the  valuable  pam¬ 
phlet  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  taken  can  be  had  from  the 
League  for  Industrial  Rights,  135  Broadway,  New  York.) 


Champions  of  labor  complain  of  the  tyranny  and  arbitrariness  of 
capitalists  and  exploiters.  But  injustice  cannot  be  overcome  by 
onposing  injustice,  nor  tyranny  shamed  by  tyranny  again.  It  is  not 
a  mere  Sunday  school  maxim  that  evil  is  to  be  overcome  with  good ; 
it  is  a  law  of  life,  and  applicable  in  the  workshop  and  the  market- 
place,  in  business  and  politics,  quite  as  much  as  on  the  Sabbath. 

If  the  labor  unions  want  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  public 
opinion  and  on  their  membership,  if  they  wish  to  grow  so  strong 
that  employers  will  heed  when  they  speak,  they  must  build  their 
power  upon  justice  and  base  their  claims  upon  reasonableness  and 
common  sense.  For  any  other  foundation  but  that  which  is  right 
and  fair  will  crumble  with  time.— Arthur  Brisbane  in  Washington 


THE  COLORADO  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN 

The  right  of  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  their 
mutaal  advancement  is  incontestable;  and  under  our  modem  con¬ 
ditions,  the  organization  of  Labor  is  necessaiy  just  as  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Capital.  Both  should  make  their  contribution  toward  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The  labor 
union,  among  its  other  achievements,  has  undoubtedly  forced  public 
attention  upon  wrongs  which  employers  of  to-day  would  blush  to 
practice.  But  employers  as  well  as  workers  are  more  and  more 
appreciating  the  human  equation  and  realizing  that  mutual  respect 

semsh™sSS*P*°*UCe  larg6r  and  b6tter  r6SUltS  than  susPicion  and 

While  it  is  true  that  the  organization  of  Labor  has  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  a  function  to  perform  as  the  organization  of  Capital,  it  can¬ 
not  be  gainsaid  that  evils  are  liable  to  develop  in  either  of  these 
forms  of  association  Combinations  of  Capital  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted  in  an  unworthy  manner,  contrary  to  law  and  in  disregard  of 

nnt  /ntf rest,s  of  both  Labor  311(1  the  Public.  Such  combinations  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned  or  too  vigorously  dealt  with.  Although 
combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  such  publicity  is  geneSr- 
y  given  to  their  unsocial  acts  that  all  combinations  of  Capital, 

nnlw 61  t  y  m?n,aged  or  broadly  beneficent,  are  thereby  brought 
n?  T  P1C1°n’  blkf^lse>. 11  sometimes  happens  that  combinations 
of  Labor  are  conducted  without  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 

eH1P+>^fr  u1-  the  public;  and  methods  and  practices  are  sometimes 
adopted  which,  because  unworthy  and  unlawful,  are  deserving  of 
public  censure.  Such  organizations  of  labor  bring  discredit  §and 
suspicion  upon  other  organizations  which  are  legitimate  and  useful 

iff  if  th^  C.?se,  W!,tb  hnproper  combinations  of  Capital,  and  they 
should  be  snmlarly  dealt  with.  But  the  occasional  failure  in  the 
working  of  the  principle  of  the  organization  of  Labor  or  of  Capital 
ould  not  prejudice  any  one  against  the  principle  itself  for  the 
principle  is  absolutely  sound.  P  ’  I0r  me 

th«?e^aUSe  ^VllS  hav?  deveIoPed  and  may  develop  as  a  result  of 
^  eimCrTmg  C0.mPlexities  m  industrial  conditions,  shall  we  deny 
ourselves  the  maximum  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  using 
the  new  devices  of  progress?  We  cannot  give  up  the  corporation 
and  industry  on  a  large  scale;  no  more  can  we  givePUp  the  organiza- 
t{?“  °f  lab+ k  human  Pr°Sress  depends  too  much  upon  them.  Purely 
m  be+some  fYenue  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 

onntsSie';^.011'  °f  ^  de»eDds  ““ 

S’  Wk'oveJ 

MSutCnotCSd^‘y’  Tf  °f  the  8101,1111  for  disp“  e  Ashes' 
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with  the  wireless  telephone,  can  devise  some  sort  of  social  X-ray 
which  shall  enable  the  vision  of  men  to  penetrate  the  barriers  which 
have  grown  up  between  men  in  our  machine-burdened  civiliza¬ 
tion?  *  *  * 

Assuming  that  Labor  and  Capital  are  partners,  and  that  the  fruits 
of  industry  are  their  joint  product,  to  be  divided  fairly,  there  remains 
the  question:  What  is  a  fair  division?  The  answer  is  not  simple 
the  division  can  never  be  absolutely  just;  and  if  it  were  just  to-day, 
changed  conditions  would  make  it  unjust  to-morrow.  But  certain 
it  is  that  the  injustice  of  that  division  will  always  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  it  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness.  *  *  * 

For  many  years  my  father  and  his  advisers  had  been  increasingly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  and  other  economic  prob¬ 
lems;  and  with  a  view  to  making  a  contribution  toward  their  solution, 
had  had  under  consideration  the  development  of  an  institute  for 
social  and  economic  research.  While  this  general  subject  was  being 
studied,  the  industrial  disturbances  in  Colorado  became  acute. 
Their  many  distressing  features  gave  me  the  deepest  concern.  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  felt  there  was  something  fundamentally  wrong 
in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  made  possible  the  loss  of  human  lives, 
engendered  hatred  and  bitterness,  and  brought  suffering  and  priva¬ 
tion  upon  hundreds  of  human  beings.  I  determined,  therefore,  that 
in  so  far  as  it  lay  within  my  power  I  would  seek  some  means  of 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  similar  conflicts  arising  elsewhere  or  in 

the  same  industry  in  the  future.  *  *  * 

It  has  always  been  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  management 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  that  its  employees  should 
be  treated  liberally  and  fairly.  However,  it  became  clear  that  there 
was  need  of  some  more  efficient  method  whereby  the  petty  frictions 
of  daily  work  might  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  justly,  and  of  some 
machinery  which,  without  imposing  financial  burdens  upon  the 
workers,  would  protect  the  rights,  and  encourage  the  expression  of 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  men — not  merely  of  those  men 
who  were  members  of  some  organization  but  of  every  man  on  the 
company’s  payroll.  The  problem  was  how  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  each  employee;  more  than  that,  how  to  foster  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  of  both  the  stockholders  and  the  employees  through 
bringing  them  to  realize  the  fact  of  their  real  partnership.  *  * 

This  plan  is  not  hostile  to  labor  organizations;  there  is  nothing 
in  it,  either  expressed  or  implied,  which  can  rightly  be  so  construed ; 
neither  membership  in  a  union  nor  independence  of  a  union  will 
bring  a  man  either  preference  or  reproach,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of 

the  company  is  concerned.  ***  ,  . 

This  plan  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  necessarily  far  from  perfect, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Carefully 
as  it  has  been  worked  out,  experience  will  undoubtedly  develop 
ways  of  improving  it. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  ^ _ _ 

*  Complimentary  copies  of  a  booklet  containing  this  entire  plan  can  be  had  from  Mr. 

Rockefeller  at  26  Broadway,  New  York. 
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HOOVER  ON  COOPERATION  AMONG 
PRODUCERS 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  problems  before  the  country  is  that 
growing  out  of  our  industrial  development.  The  enormous  industrial 
expansion  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  lifted  the  standard  of  living  and 
comfort  beyond  any  dream  of  our  forefathers.  Our  economic  system 
under  which  it  has  been  accomplished  has  given  stimulation  to 
invention,  to  enterprise,  to  individual  improvement  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  it  presents  a  series  of  human  and  social  difficulties. 

The  congestion  of  population  is  producing  subnormal  conditions 
of  life.  The  vast  repetitive  operations  are  dulling  the  human  mind. 
The  intermittency  of  employment,  due  to  the  bad  coordination  of 
industry,  the  great  waves  of  unemployment  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
economic  tides,  produce  infinite  wastes  and  great  suffering.  Our 
business  enterprises  have  become  so  large  and  complex  that  the  old 
personal  relationship  between  employer  and  worker  has  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  capable  of 
drafting  in  advance  a  plan  that  will  solve  these  multiple  difficulties 
and  preserve  the  system  which  makes  individual  initiative  possible. 

We  have  built  up  our  civilization,  political,  social  and  economic, 
on  the  foundation  of  individualism.  We  have  found  in  the  course  of 
development  of  large  industry  upon  this  system  that  individual  initia¬ 
tive  might  be  destroyed  by  allowing  concentration  of  industry  and 
service,  and  thus  an  economic  domination  of  groups  over  the  whole. 
While  our  present  system  of  individualism  under  controlled  capital¬ 
ism  may  not  be  perfect,  the  alternative  offers  nothing  that  warrants 
its  abandonment.  Our  thought,  therefore,  needs  to  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  this  structure  and  not  to  its  destruction. 

A  profound  development  in  our  economic  system,  apart  from 
control  of  capital  and  service  during  the  last  score  of  years,  has  been 
the  great  growth  and  consolidation  of  voluntary  local  or  national 
associations.  We  have  the  growth  of  great  employers’  associations, 
great  farmers’  associations,  great  merchants’  associations,  great 
bankers’  associations,  great  labor  associations — all  groups  striving 
by  political  agitation,  propaganda  and  other  measures  to  advance 
group  interest. 

If  the  engineers  can  be  of  service  in  bringing  about  cooperation 
between  these  great  economic  groups  they  will  have  performed  an 
extraordinary  service.  The  engineers  should  be  able  to  take  an 
objective  and  detached  point  of  view.  Their  calling  in  life  is  to  offer 
expert  service  in  constructive  solution  of  problems  to  the  individuals 
in  any  of  these  groups. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  of  unparalleled  speculation, 
extravagance  and  waste.  We  shall  now  not  only  reap  its  inevitable 
harvest  of  unemployment  and  readjustment,  but  we  shall  feel  the 
real  effect  of  four  years  of  world  destruction  and  from  it  economic 
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and  social  problems  will  stand  out  in  vivid  disputation.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  from  extremists  on  one  side  about  the  domination  of  the 
employer,  and  on  the  other  about  domination  of  organized  labor. 

There  are  certain  areas  of  conflict  of  interest,  but  there  is  between 
these  groups  a  far  greater  area  of  common  interest  and  if  we  can  find 
measures  by  which,  through  cooperation,  the  field  of  common 
interest  could  be  organized,  then  the  area  of  conflict  would  be  in 
the  largest  degree  eliminated. 

In  this  connection  the  employer  sometimes  overlooks  a  funda¬ 
mental  fact  in  connection  with  organized  labor  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  its  membership  and  of  its  direction 
are  individualists  in  their  attitude  of  mind  and  in  their  social  outlook ; 
that  the  expansion  of  socialist  doctrines  finds  its  most  fertile  area  in 
the  ignorance  of  many  workers,  and  yet  the  labor  organizations,  as 
they  stand  today,  are  the  greatest  bulwark  against  socialism. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  labor  leaders  overlook  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  high  standards  of  living,  our  productivity,  it 
can  only  be  in  a  society  in  which  we  maintain  the  utmost  possible 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and,  further,  that  in  the  long 
run  we  can  only  expand  the  standard  of  living  by  the  steady  increase 
of  production  and  the  creation  of  more  goods  for  division  among  the 
same  numbers. — From  Address  before  Executive  Council  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  Nov.  19,  1920. 


The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors  for  wages 
a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  for  another  while,  and  at  length  hires 
another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and 
prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy  and  progress  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
— Lincoln,  Message  to  Congress,  December,  1861. 


PLAIN  TALK  TO  THE  SOVIET 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that,  at  the  very  outset,  the  Harding  administra¬ 
tion  makes  clear  to  Soviet  Russia  what  its  position  is  as  to  resumption 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  thing  has  been  done  in  a 
masterful  way — succinct  and  straight  to  the  point.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  done  precisely  as  this  administration  might  have  been  expected 
to  do  it;  that  is,  through  a  note  from  Secretary  Hughes,  instead  of 
by  presidential  dictum.  *  *  *  Russia  may  have  any  kind  of  state  it 
chooses  so  far  as  the  United  States  government  is  concerned  there¬ 
with,  but  Russia  can’t  expect  to  do  business  with  the  United  States 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  economic  system  prevails.  There  must  be 
guarantees  for  property  rights  and  for  the  right  to  live.  Labor  must 
be  free,  and  there  must  be  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contract.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  capital,  per  se,  is  entitled  to  good  standing 
in  any  economic  system. — Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune. 
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ARMOUR  &  COMPANY’S  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN 

The  Directors  of  the  company  have  decided  to  establish  a  medium 
whereby  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  employees  and  the  com¬ 
pany  may  be  discussed  and  adjusted.  To  properly  exercise  this 
function,  the  employees  must  learn  and  recognize  the  responsibility 
that  the  business  has  to  the  public  and  its  limitations  in  the  matter 
of  providing  for  the  needs  of  both  its  owners  and  the  workers. 

The  success  of  the  business  is  measured  by  the  returns  to  the 
owners  and  employees  and  by  its  service  to  the  public.  No  business 
can  succeed  if  it  does  not  serve  all  three.  Disagreement  means 
business  failure — no  dividends  for  the  owners,  no  wages  for  the 
workers,  no  service  for  the  public.  With  a  view  to  making  real 
cooperation  possible,  a  plan  has  been  evolved  whereby  employees 
are  to  share  with  the  management  in  the  knowledge  of  all  conditions 
of  mutual  interest.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  plan : 

Principles — To  give  employees  voice  as  to  conditions  of  labor. 
To  provide  expeditious,  orderly  procedure  for  prevention  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  Equal  representation  for  employers  and  employees. 

Representation — Generally,  one  employee  representative  to  each 
200  employees.  Not  less  than  five  employee  representatives  on 
Conference  Board. 

Management  Representation — Management  to  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  boards  equal  in  number  to  employees’  representatives. 

Duties  and  Powers — Board  may  consider  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on:  Employment  and  working  conditions,  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  safety  and  prevention  of  accidents,  health  and  plant  sanitation, 
hours  of  labor,  educational  and  plant  publications,  recreation  and 
athletics,  employees’  transportation  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
interest.  Board  concerned  solely  with  policies.  Execution  in  hands 
of  the  management. 

Procedure  of  Plant  Board — Matters  presented  through  represen¬ 
tatives  or  through  Secretary  of  board.  Employees  have  privilege  of 
appearing  before  board.  May  elect  three  spokesmen.  Board  may 
call  any  employee  before  it.  After  investigation  and  discussion  the 
board  will  vote  on  all  matters.  Employee  and  management  groups 
vote  separately,  each  being  recorded  as  a  unit.  In  case  of  tie,  matter 
reopened  and  attempt  made  to  reach  agreement.  If  matter  remains 
a  tie,  it  may,  on  request  of  either  group,  be  referred  to  General 
Superintendent.  He  will,  within  ten  days,  propose  a  plan  of  settle¬ 
ment  or  refer  matter  to  General  Conference  Board.  If  he  does 
neither,  matter  may  go  to  arbitration. 

General  Conference  Board — General  Conference  Board  formed 
on  basis  of  one  employee  representative  for  the  first  500  employees 
and  one  additional  for  each  1,000.  Management  to  name  equal 
number  of  representatives. 

Arbitration — Where  agreement  impossible,  matter  may  by  mutual 
consent  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration. 

Decisions — All  decisions  by  General  Conference  Board  binding 
on  plants  affected. — J.  Ogden  Armour,  President. 
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GOOD  WAGES  FOR  GOOD  WORK 

In  industry  good  wages  and  good  work  are  equally  important. 
Good  work  makes  a  good  product.  Good  wages  make  a  good  market. 

A  high  standard  of  wages  means  a  high  purchasing  power,  and  it 
should  be  one  of  the  business  objects  of  employers  to  maintain  a 
general  high  standard  of  wages  in  order  to  maintain  a  general  market 
for  their  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  the  intelligent 
purpose  of  the  labor  unions  to  meet  any  depressed  situation  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  increasing  productivity,  and  removing  hampering  union  rules 
which  interfere  with  productivity  and  profits.  / 

The  first  requisite  for  the  payment  of  good  wages  is  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  make  enough  money  to  be  able  to  pay  good  wages.  Wealth 
can  not  be  distributed  until  it  is  created,  and  whatever  interferes 
with  the  creation  of  wealth  interferes  with  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  wages  as  well  as  in  profits. 

When  union  rules  interfere  with  the  creation  of  wealth  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  welfare  of  labor  as  much  as  they  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  capital.  As  a  matter  of  mathematical  fact,  they  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  labor  a  great  deal  more  than  they  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  capital,  because  about  go  per  cent  of  the  wealth  created 
is  distributed  in  wages,  and  capital  is  well  content  with  anything  like 
io  per  cent  of  the  wealth  created.  *  *  *  And  everything  from  human 
skill  to  labor-saving  machinery  which  increases  production  increases 
wealth,  and  increases  the  welfare  of  the  entire  human  race. 

The  greater  comforts,  luxuries,  conveniences  and  advantages 
that  modern  man  possesses  over  the  men  of  former  ages  are  due 
directly  to  increased  productivity,  which  puts  many  of  these  comforts 
and  advantages  within  the  reach  of  all.  Still  greater  skill,  still  greater 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  productive  machinery  will  provide  still 
greater  comforts,  conveniences  and  advantages,  and  place  them  at 
the  disposal  of  absolutely  all.  Whenever  labor  by  restrictive  rules, 
or  capital  by  curtailing  production,  interferes  with  the  creation  of 
wealth,  it  interferes  with  the  material  development  of  the  race  and 
with  the  common  possession  of  the  advantages  of  modern  produc¬ 
tivity  as  far  as  each  restrictive  act  is  operative. 

There  are  two  fundamental  facts  to  be  recognized:  First,  that 
productivity  is  necessary  for  permanently  high  wages;  and  second, 
that  high  wages  are  essential  to  general  prosperity.  The  less  the 
productivity,  the  less  there  is  to  be  distributed  in  profits  and  wages. 

And  since  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  or  any  other 
country  are  wage-earners,  and  general  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  mass,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  only  liberal  wages 
will  create  general  prosperity  and  the  general  purchasing  power, 
which,  in  turn,  means  the  prosperity  of  every  individual  and  of  every 
individual  business.  Let  us,  therefore,  pay  good  wages  for  good 
work  and  give  good  work  for  good  wages.  For  only  by  such  coop¬ 
erative  effort  can  we  create  the  fullest  productivity,  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  and  the  greatest  prosperity. — William  Randolph 
Hearst,  in  Hearst’s  Magazine. 
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HUMAN  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN 


With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  the  industrial  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  its  greetings  to 
the  employers  and  the  employes  in  the  Philadelphia  district  and 
expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  the  coming  twelve  months  may  be 
free  from  industrial  disturbances  of  every  nature.  It  hopes,  too,  the 
new  year  may  usher  in  an  era  of  greater  understanding  between 
employers  and  employes,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  dependence 
each  has  upon  the  other,  with  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  their 
basic  aims  and  interests  are  mutual. 

Labor  is  dependent  upon  capital  for  employment,  for  manage¬ 
ment,  for  tools  with  which  to  work  and  for  the  markets  into  which 
the  products  of  toil  are  disposed.  Capital  is  dependent  upon  labor 
for  the  production  with  which  to  supply  the  demand  it  creates. 

The  old  saying,  “  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  applied 
nowhere  with  greater  force  than  in  the  relationship  between  employer 
and  employe. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  industrial 
plants  where  employers  and  employes  are  jointly  working  out  their 
own  problems  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  fairness  and  justness.  The 
recent  conference  between  certain  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  headed  by  General  Atterbury,  and  representatives  of  the 
employes  of  that  great  system  is  the  most  outstanding  example 
of  the  moment* 

After  all,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  problems  and  details  of  operation  in 
each  plant  or  unit  of  employment  are  peculiar  to  it  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences  therein  can  only  be  effected  intelligently  and 
permanently  by  a  mutually  sympathetic  understanding. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  employers  who  have  not  already  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for  a  proper  type  of  leadership 
with  their  employes  will,  in  the  coming  year,  make  this  their  first 
business  in  an  honestly  human  way,  taking  the  time  necessary  to 
study  and  understand  the  viewpoint,  the  desires  and  the  necessities 
of  their  employes. 

For  various  reasons,  which  may  have  seemed  good  and  sufficient, 
too  many  employers  have  neglected  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  human  relations  with  their  employes ;  they  have  failed  to  provide 
proper  incentives  and  encouragement  and  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  the  end  that  their  employes  should  become  more  loyal,  taking  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  business  and  thinking  along  construc¬ 
tive,  healthful  lines. 

In  the  absence  of  this  type  of  leadership  emanating  from  the 
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employer  the  vacancy  thereby  created  has  too  frequently  been  filled 
by  the  radical  spokesman  who  has  found  an  entrance  and  a  more 
or  less  fertile  field  for  anti-production  and  anti-American  propaganda. 
Employers  facing  this  sort  of  a  situation  should  examine  themselves 
and  the  course  they  have  pursued  before  they  criticize  their  workmen 
too  severely. 

It  has  been  reported  that  some  employers,  charging  that  their 
employes  took  advantage  of  them  during  the  war  by  curtailing  pro¬ 
duction  and  constantly  demanding  more  money,  intend  now,  when 
they  have  what  they  call  “  the  whip  hand,”  to  make  their  employes 
pay  the  penalty. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  this  attitude  and  condemn  any 
attempt  to  put  it  into  effect.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  no  employer  will 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  his  own  personal  gain. 

If  in  the  general  liquidation  of  values  in  any  industry  a  reduction 
in  wages  is  necessary  to  continue  operation,  it  should  come  only 
after  all  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  the  present 
level  through  the  practice  of  economy  and  through  greater  production 
on  the  part  of  labor  itself. 

We  earnestly  urge  all  employers  to  make  the  first  step  in  the 
liquidation  of  wages  through  encouraging  their  workmen  to  secure 
greater  production  and  to  continue  paying  the  present  rates  so  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  We  urge  upon  employers,  too,  that  they 
devise  satisfactory  means  within  their  own  establishments  for  in¬ 
forming  employes  with  regard  to  the  general  conditions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  when  wage  reductions  become  necessary,  if  they  do, 
that  the  reasons  for  it  are  frankly  and  fully  given  to  the  workers. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  clear,  understandable  way,  so  each  employe 
has  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  thereby  is  encouraged 
to  put  his  best  efforts  into  his  work. 

We  furthermore  earnestly  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  by 
employers  to  prevent  unemployment  by  making  work  for  their 
employes  in  every  way  possible  until  greater  industrial  activity  is 
resumed,  and  that  employers  and  employes  cooperate  unselfishly 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  their  own  interest,  to 
secure  an  early  resumption  of  industrial  activity. 

If  both  employers  and  employes,  realizing  their  dependence  upon 
one  another,  will  quit  finding  fault,  one  with  the  other,  and  in  place 
thereof  put  forth  an  honest  effort  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
other’s  problems  and  viewpoints,  and  endeavor  to  help  instead  of 
hinder,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  reach  a  satisfactory  and 
permanent  adjustment  of  all  labor  difficulties. 

When  we  reach  that  place,  then  all  of  the  time  and  money  wasted 
today  in  needless  disputes  or  misunderstandings  will  be  turned  into 
productive  performance  to  the  benefit,  the  honor  and  the  glory  of 
this  great  nation  and  every  one  of  its  citizens. — Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
Chairman  Industrial  Relations  Committee. 
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FOR  LABOR  UNIONS:  A  RECIPE  FOR 
IMMORTALITY 


If  the  labor  union  wishes  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  principle  of 
immortality  in  organization  life,  it  must  stop  thinking  so  much  about 
organization  and  think  very  much  more  about  the  essentials  of  the 
cause  of  the  working  man.  At  the  outset,  it  ought  to  turn  its  back 
now  and  forever  on  the  narrow  view  which  makes  everything  turn 
on  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  a  union  card.  It  ought  to 
declare  that  its  interest  is  in  but  three  things :  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  good  wages,  and  the  highest  possible  standard  of  craftsman¬ 
ship;  and  place  its  approval  on  these  things  wherever  found.  It 
should  take  the  ground  that  it  has  no  quarrel  and  no  cause  of  differ¬ 
ence  with  any  industrial  organization,  union  or  non-union,  where 
wages,  conditions  and  output  meet  certain  tests.  It  ought  to  make 
its  campaigns  wholly  on  the  basis  of  the  service  it  is  capable 
of  rendering. 

This  would  necessarily  imply  the  working  out  of  definite  stand¬ 
ards,  which,  taken  together,  would  constitute  the  labor  union  standard 
of  industrial  health,  fairness  and  well-being.  The  labor  unions  at 
present  have  no  definite  standards.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  no  definite  requirements ;  they  have.  But  a  requirement  and  a 
standard  are  two  very  different  things.  A  requirement  is  a  thing 
demanded ;  a  standard  is  an  unchanging  unit  to  measure  other  things 
by.  The  difficulty,  for  example,  in  attempting  to  satisfy  an  unreason¬ 
able  child  is  that  the  child  is  so  definite  as  to  requirements,  and  so 
indefinite  as  to  standards. 

A  real  labor  union  standard  would  have  to  be  founded  on  a  real 
philosophy — a  complete  and  well-thought-out  working  theory  of  the 
relation  of  the  workman  to  industry.  No  mere  disposition  to  increase 
wages  from  time  to  time  as  much  as  may  be  possible  can  possibly 
fill  the  place  of  such  a  theory.  If  organized  labor  is  to  take  a  per¬ 
manent  and  recognized  place  among  the  institutions  of  the  time,  it 
cannot  do  this  by  any  mere  display  of  power;  whatever  the  late  War 
did  or  did  not  prove,  it  proved  that  the  mere  display  of  power  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  insures  the  immortality  of  party,  caste, 
or  Government.  Modern  men  do  not  back  down  before  power  as 
such  at  all;  they  yield  respect  only  to  the  foundations  of  power;  and 
power  in  a  democracy  can  have  no  permanent  foundation  except 
in  service. 

America  At  Work  does  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  labor  unions 
are  being  opposed  to-day  by  some  prejudiced  men,  by  some  narrow 
men,  by  some  men  of  feudal  instincts  and  of  chilled-steel  selfishness. 
But  this  is  not  the  opposition  that  counts.  It  is  not  the  opposition 
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that  need  be  reckoned  with.  Labor  unions  are  also  being  opposed 
to-day,  not  in  blind  prejudice  and  hot  blood,  but  in  response  to  the 
verdict  of  the  sober  second  thought,  by  a  large  group  of  enlightened 
Americans  who  recognize  the  fact  that  all  “  closed  shop  ”  organiza¬ 
tions  are  despotisms.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  in  question.  *  *  *  It  may  be  simply  a  labor  union,  which 
cares  not  a  copper  how  good  a  workman  a  man  is,  what  wages  he 
gets,  what  shop  conditions  he  works  under,  or  what  his  citizenship 
and  his  labor  are  worth  to  his  fellow-men,  and  asks  only  whether  he 
has  a  union  card.  All  such  organizations  are  doomed.  To  put  the 
emphasis  on  organization,  and  not  the  end  of  organization,  is  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  container  and  forget  the  contents. 

Either  the  labor  union  of  the  present  day  has  a  definite  theory 
as  to  the  desires  and  demands  of  working  men  at  the  hands  of  society 
or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  the 
greater  its  power  the  more  certain  it  is  to  end  in  the  ditch  beside 
the  road. 

But  above  all  things  else  the  labor  union  must  regard  the  union, 
first  and  last,  as  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  must  be  willing  at  any 
time  to  modify  its  form,  change  its  machinery,  abolish  old  plans  and 
substitute  new  ones,  if  circumstances  indicate  that  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  workers  through  more  efficient  service  by  high- 
class  craftsmanship  point  that  way.  In  suggesting  this,  we  are  not 
setting  any  impossible  standard.  We  are  not  supposing  for  a  minute 
that  editing  union  labor  charters  and  constitutions  could  edit  selfish¬ 
ness  and  short-sightedness  out  of  human  nature.  We  are  only 
asking  that  union  labor  go  as  far  as  modem  churches  and  schools, 
modem  physicians  and  insurance  companies  have  gone  in  putting 
the  emphasis  on  the  end  and  not  the  means,  on  the  aims  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  not  on  membership  in  the  organization  itself.  The  closed 
shop  idea  runs  square  against  all  the  essentials  of  modem  democracy 
— for  the  way  of  democracy  is  to  test  everything  by  service,  to  go 
back  of  the  label  and  try  the  contents. 

When  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  becomes  enlightened 
enough  to  declare  that  it  is  interested  to  push  itself  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  labor  field  that  need  its  help  in  order  to  attain  the  ends 
of  good  wages,  good  conditions,  and  high  craftsmanship — when  it 
proclaims  this  creed  in  public  and  lives  by  it  in  private,  then  and  not 
till  then  will  its  power  be  of  the  kind  that  endures.  “  He  that  saveth 
his  life  shall  lose  it  ”  is  as  true  of  organizations  as  it  is  of  men.  If  a 
man  or  an  organization  wants  to  make  itself  desired  and  cherished 
for  all  time,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  forget  itself  in  the  widest  possible 
service  of  its  cause. — America  At  Work. 


Under  present-day  conditions  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  business  world  as  it  is  to  have  organizations — unions — 
among  wage-workers.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  in  each  case  only 
this :  that  good,  and  not  harm,  shall  follow. — Roosevelt  at  Providence, 
August  23,  1902. 
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WE  STAND  FOR  THE  “OPEN  SHOP” 


An  “  Open  Shop  ”  is  one  wherein  any  man  can  work  who  wants 
to.  Its  name  distinguishes  it  from  the  shop  which  is  closed  to  all 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  a  labor  union.  The  “  Open  Shop  ”  is 
by  no  means  new.  American  industries  were  all  organized  on  the 
principle  upon  which  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  rests.  The  “  Closed,  or 
Union  Shop  ”  is  a  relatively  new  departure. 

There  are  several  marked  differences  between  the  “  Open  ”  and 
the  “  Closed  Shop.”  In  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  the  employer  selects 
his  employes  for  their  ability;  in  the  “  Closed  Shop  ”  employes  need 
no  qualification  other  than  membership  in  the  union.  *  *  *  In  the 
“  Open  Shop  ”  the  employer  determines  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
output;  in  the  “  Closed  Shop  ”  the  output  is  regulated  by  union 
officials,  who  need  have  no  interest  in  either  the  shop,  the  product 
or  the  city.  In  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  the  conduct  of  the  establishment 
is  regulated  by  the  employer,  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  industry, 
the  employes  and  city  at  heart;  in  the  “  Closed  Shop  ”  the  industry 
is  regulated  by  radical  leaders,  whose  interests  are  often  entirely 
personal.  In  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  the  working  hours  are  devoted 
to  productive  work;  in  the  “Closed  Shop”  union  affairs  are  for¬ 
warded  in  hours  paid  for  by  the  employer.  In  the  “  Open  Shop  ” 
every  man  is  paid  according  to  his  ability;  in  the  “Closed  Shop” 
employes  engaged  in  the  same  work  are  paid  the  same  daily  wage. 
In  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  a  man  may  increase  his  income  by  his  industry 
and  initiative ;  in  the  “Closed  Shop”  neither  virtue  is  encouraged. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  leaders  of  American  industries  are 
men  who  have  been  employes.  With  “  Closed  Shop  ’’conditions  their 
opportunities  would  never  have  arrived.  The  “  Open  Shop  ”  opens 
the  gates  of  opportunity  for  workers;  the  “Closed  Shop”  locks 
them.  The  basis  of  the  “  Open  Shop  ”  is  a  full  day’s  work  for  a 
full  day’s  pay.  We  do  not  question  the  right  of  labor  to  form  unions. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  destroy  labor  unions.  There  is,  however,  an 
element  in  labor  unions,  particularly  among  the  paid  leaders,  who, 
through  self-interest,  seek  to  use  the  unions  to  create  industrial 
unrest,  misunderstanding  between  employers  and  employes,  and  to 
limit  production.  These  men,  through  misrepresentation  and  spe¬ 
cious  arguments,  seek  to  impress  their  unlawful  and  un-American 
ideas  on  the  rank  and  file  of  union  membership.  These  paid  leaders 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  attempt  to  impose  the  “  Closed  Shop,” 
with  its  lack  of  opportunity  to  the  worker,  on  American  industry. 

The  “  Closed  Shop  ”  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  to  make  union 
labor  a  privileged  class — exempt  from  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  “  Closed  Shop  ” 
would  eventually  deprive  us  of  our  rights  of  citizenship — of  our  blood- 
bought  freedom — it  would  nullify  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  As  patriotic,  freedom-loving  citizens,  in  common  with  every 
true  American  institution,  we  oppose  the  “  Closed  Shop  ”  and 
stand  unequivocally  for  the  “  Open  Shop.”— Industrial  Relations 
Committee,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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STRIKE  INSURANCE 

The  most  important  task  facing  the  present  administration  is 
the  reestablishment  of  a  constitutional  government  in  the  United 
States.  The  laws  of  the  country  must  be  respected  and  property 
rights  must  be  preserved,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  purposes 
to  see  that  this  is  done. — Attorney  General  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 


Strike  Insurance  recognizes  the  right  to  strike  for  which  Mr. 
Gompers  is  so  strenuously  insistent,  and  this  insurance  meets  the 
exercise  of  this  right  in  a  logical  and  economical  way.  The  object 
of  a  strike  is  to  force  an  issue  by  an  act  which  will  cause  the  employer 
loss  of  fixed  charges  and  net  profits.  But  when  the  employees  realize 
that  the  employer  is  indemnified  against  such  losses,  the  inducement 
to  strike  is  cut  away  by  removing  the  incentive;  radical  tendencies 
are  checked,  and  the  issue  stands  or  falls  on  its  merits.  If  it  stands, 
arbitration  results  between  the  two  parties,  neither  of  which  has  any 
advantage  over  the  other. 

Statistics  show  that  in  one  section  of  industry  where  strike 
insurance  has  been  adopted,  strikes  have  been  reduced  67%.  In 
Germany,  in  the  year  1913,  63.7%  of  all  employers,  employees  and 
manufacturers  were  covered  by  strike  insurance  which  had  its 
beginning  in  1904.  In  that  country  this  insurance  has  curtailed 
the  number  and  duration  of  strikes  40%.  In  1913  in  five  great 
industries  in  Germany,  over  90%  of  those  engaged  were  insured 
against  strikes.  When  we  consider  that  the  annual  wastage  due  to 
strikes  in  the  United  States  is  five  billion  dollars,  we  can  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  thought  of  what  it  would  mean  to  every 
industry  and  citizen  if  this  annual  wastage  might  be  reduced  even 
40%  as  in  Germany.  Two  billions  saved  would  run  the  National 
Government;  in  normal  times  would  solve  the  housing  problem; 
would  put  our  educational  system  upon  the  level  it  ought  to  occupy. 
—Robert  D.  Bardwell,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  Harvey’s  Weekly. 


It  is  time  for  the  unions  to  undo  all  their  regulations  that  make 
for  waste  and  bad  feeling,  and,  while  protecting  the  worker  from  the 
greed  or  tyranny  of  his  boss,  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  fall  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire  and  come  under  union  rules  that  are  as 
absurd  as  the  will  of  a  martinet  boss.  After  all,  the  basic  principles 
of  conduct  are  simple.  They  are:  Be  fair.  Be  reasonable.  And 
do  as  you’d  be  done  by. — Arthur  Brisbane  in  Washington  Times. 


Duty  determines  destiny.  Destiny  which  results  from  duty  per¬ 
formed  may  bring  anxiety  and  perils,  but  never  failure  and  dishonor. 
Pursuing  duty  may  not  always  lead  by  smooth  paths.  Another  course 
may  look  easier  and  more  attractive,  but  pursuing  duty  for  duty’s  sake 
is  always  sure  and  safe  and  honorable.  McKinley  at  Chicago,  1898. 
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LABOR  LEADERS  TRYING  TO  OUST  RADICALS 


Direct  steps  to  eliminate  radicalism  from  any  control  in  organized 
labor  and  to  meet  the  menace  of  increasing  unemployment  are  being 
taken  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  its  executive 
council  in  session  here. 

Already  a  decisive  victory  over  radical  elements  within  the  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  achieved  at  one  point,  and  the  far  reaching  nature 
of  the  conferences  of  the  council  for  a  week,  dealing  with  the  economic 
problems,  appeared  to-night  to  foreshadow  some  action  looking  to 
closer  cooperation  between  labor  and  capital  to  meet  unemployment. 

Conservative  leaders  in  the  federation  have  pounded  away  on 
the  radical  question  for  several  months,  insisting  on  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  stand  by  the  controlling  body,  but  reports  of  increasing  un¬ 
employment  have  now  brought  that  subject  into  a  position  of  equal 
importance. 

Although  leaders  were  reticent  to-day,  it  developed  that  certain 
members  of  the  council  felt  it  should  deal  emphatically  with  radicals 
attempting  to  bore  from  within.  They  believe  conservatism  must 
characterize  labor’s  leadership. 

This  sentiment  was  based  on  two  premises — first,  that  organized 
labor  cannot  hope  to  exert  great  power  in  ensuing  years  if  its  founda¬ 
tions  are  weakened  by  the  permeation  of  certain  radical  doctrines 
and,  second,  that  the  next  Administration  will  be  conservative.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  was  said  in  some  quarters,  labor  could  gain  little 
from  the  new  Congress  unless  it  established  conservative  policies. 
In  the  reorganization  of  the  committee  to  unionize  the  steel  workers 
the  conservative  element  showed  its  strength.  *  *  * 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  federation,  has  declared  against 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  radicals  from  Europe,  and  the  federa¬ 
tion  itself  is  having  no  intercourse  with  radical  foreign  labor  groups. 
Federation  leaders  expect  to  go  before  Congress  committees  at  every 
opportunity  to  check  the  rush  of  immigrants  from  radical  sections  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Increased  restrictions  will  be  urged. 

Immigration  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  unemployment, 
recognized  by  labor  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  The  situation  was 
characterized  by  several  labor  officials  as  somewhat  alarming. 
Continued  admission  of  immigrants,  thousands  of  whom  are  without 
skill  or  trade,  was  regarded  as  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  *  *  * 

There  was  no  indication  as  to  labor’s  plans  to  reach  a  common 
ground  with  capital  regarding  radicals.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
pressure  will  be  exerted  for  refusing  sanction  to  radicals’  strikes 
unless  grounds  are  uncompromising.  It  was  regarded  as  certain 
that  employees  and  employers  would  get  together  on  specific  prob¬ 
lems. — Associated  Press,  Washington,  Nov.  17,  1920. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PEACE  IN  INDUSTRY 


Extreme  and  radical  union  men  protest  that  the  open  shop 
destroys  organization  of  labor.  It  must  be  either  all  union  or  no 
organization.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a  proposition  is  enough 
to  condemn  it.  The  notion  that  the  union  is  useless  unless  it  can 
dominate  and  enforce  its  will  is  a  foolish  notion.  Men  who  regard 
the  union  in  this  light  overlook  what  is  in  fact  best  in  unionism. 

If  unionism  does  not  make  better  workmen,  it  is  of  no  service  to 
the  community.  If  the  union  has  a  real  reason  for  existence,  it  is  in 
making  better  workmen  and  in  promoting  their  interests  with  em¬ 
ployers.  If  it  cares  little  about  the  former  and  places  all  the  emphasis 
upon  the  latter  object,  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  what  it  will  be 
if  it  endures.  The  idea  that  industry  should  be  all  union  or  none, 
therefore,  is  not  necessary  in  the  primary  aims  of  unionism. — 
Topeka  Capital. 


LABOR  TO  SPEED  ITSELF  UP 

Hopeful  signs  of  the  awakening  of  organized  labor  to  its  duties 
and  its  opportunities  come  from  the  meetings  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Federation  which  have  been  held  in  Washington. 

On  the  heels  of  the  announcement  that  the  council  has  decided 
upon  a  campaign  to  purge  labor  of  radical  leadership — a  campaign 
of  which  the  first  fruits  is  the  deposting  of  William  Z.  Foster,  who 
precipitated  the  unnecessary,  ill-advised  and  disastrous  strike  in 
the  steel  industry — come  further  revelations  of  a  more  reasonable 
and  helpful  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  toward  the  industrial  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  country. 

This  change  of  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  council,  in  consultation  with  industrial  engineers,  to  speed 
up  production  and  eliminate  waste. 

If  labor  will  act  itself  earnestly  to  the  attainment  of  these  two 
ends,  it  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  power  of  the  country 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  hour.  An  increase  in  production  and  a 
scaling  down  of  the  percentage  of  waste  will  furnish  material  impetus 
to  the  movement  toward  lower  prices  which  are  an  essential  feature 
of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

Already  there  are  signs  in  the  ranks  of  some  labor  organizations 
that  the  American  workingman  is  recovering  from  the  demoralization 
of  the  period  immediately  after  the  armistice,  and  is  making  an  effort 
to  give  something  like  a  full  day’s  work  for  the  high  wage  he  is  getting. 

The  adoption  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
of  a  platform  in  which  “  a  full  day’s  work  for  a  full  day’s  pay  ”  is  an 
important  plank,  will  give  the  force  of  an  organized  movement  to 
the  efforts  now  being  made  in  that  highly  desirable  direction. 

By  bending  its  forces  to  the  furtherance  of  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign  to  speed  up  production  and  reduce  waste,  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  will  be  performing  a  valuable  service,  not  only  to  the 
country  but  particularly  to  labor  itself.— New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  COOPERATING 

There  are  multiplying  signs  that  labor  and  capital  are  getting 
together.  It  is  announced  that  9,000  employes  of  the  Pullman 
Company  have  voluntarily  offered  to  take  less  pay  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  company  during  the  period  of  readjustment.  And 
there  are  several  such  incidents.  As  an  initiative  of  capital,  take 
the  notice  to  its  employes  by  the  Brainers  &  Armstrong  Company  of 
New  London.  They  are  manufacturers  of  silk  goods.  The  company’s 
announcement  of  resumption  says  that  it  will  lose  by  operation,  but 
resumes  so  that  its  employes  may  be  given  work.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  states  that  manufacturers  generally  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  maintain  wages  as  well  as  operation. 

It  remains  true  that  some  wages  must  be  reduced  and  that  there 
must  be  some  unemployment.  But  industrial  hardships  may  be 
mitigated  by  meeting  them  in  the  spirit  illustrated  above.  The  Steel 
Corporation,  with  all  its  faults,  has  always  been  among  the  first  to 
raise  wages  and  among  the  last  to  raise  prices.  One  of  its  traditions 
is  that  prices  must  be  cut  before  wages.  If  it  is  compelled  to  reduce 
prices  to  get  business,  it  may  be  that  the  workers  must  accept  lower 
wages  to  get  employment. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  nothing  novel  in  principle  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  that  employers  should  care 
for  their  “  faithful  and  skilled  ”  staffs  during  trade  reverses.  That 
is  both  the  interest  and  established  practice  of  employers  in  good 
standing.  Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  he  valued  his  staff  more  than  his 
plant,  for  he  could  buy  a  plant  but  not  a  staff.  Even  the  overtures  of 
the  Pullman  workers  for  wage  reductions  are  not  novel.  In  the 
80s  and  90s  there  were  examples  of  right  dealing  in  industry  under 
tests  more  trying  than  the  present.  When  capital  and  labor  meet 
on  terms  fair  to  each,  neither  may  get  all  that  either  would  like,  but 
the  wolf  can  be  kept  from  the  doors  of  both.— The  New  York  Times. 


PROTECTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

General  Smuts,  having  just  won  a  crucial  political  victory,  is 
wisely  seeking  to  consolidate  it  by  developing  the  national  resources 
of  South  Africa  and  promoting  its  commercial  and  industrial  expan¬ 
sion.  His  announced  plan  is  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  coal,  iron  and 
base  metal  deposits,  to  protect  industries  already  established  but 
threatened  by  foreign  competition,  to  encourage  new  industries 
such  as  wool  and  leather  manufacture,  so  that  raw  materials  now 
largely  exported  may  be  worked  up  into  finished  articles  at  home,  and 
to  improve  agriculture.  *  *  *  South  Africa  has  before  it  the  example 
*  *  °m*n*°n  ^ana(^a  the  commonwealth  of  Australia 

It  is  therefore  likely  that  at  no  distant  date  the  spectacle  wili 
be  presented  of  a  high  protective  tariff  in  force  throughout  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. —  Woshington  Post. 
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SELECTED  IMMIGRATION 
BASED  ON  CHARACTER  AND  CAPACITY 

From  the  beginning  this  country  has  prided  itself  on 
being  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  Traced 
bach  far  enough,  we  are  all  immigrants.  To  the  ambitious 
of  all  countries  this  has  long  been  the  chief  land  of  promise. 
Every  country  of  Europe  has  contributed  some  of  its  bravest 
and  best  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation.  And  even  yet  our 
national  resources  have  only  in  part  been  developed.  We 
have  room  here  yet  for  millions  more  of  good  people.  This 
is  still  the1  great  land  of  opportunity.  We  are  enriched  by 
receiving  from  other  lands  people  who  come  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  who  have  in  them  the  capacity  to  become 
good,  helpful,  useful  citizens. 

Naturally  in  the  mighty  inflow  from  other  lands  have 
come  some  whom  we  would  have  been  better  without.  Some 
have  left  the  lands  of  their  birth  for  their  country’s  good, 
have  even  been  helped  to  emigrate.  Our  hospitality  has  been 
so  open-hearted  that  we  have  not  tried  seriously  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  desirable  immigrants  and  undesirable  ones. 
But  in  our  favored  land,  even  some  of  those  who  have  left 
their  old  homes  under  a  cloud  have  caught  the  American 
spirit.  The  transplanting  has  given  them  new  courage,  a 
new  viewpoint,  fresh  opportunity,  and  they  have  made  good. 

But  the  “melting  pot”  is  giving  signs  of  having  been 
worked  too  hard.  Not  all  have  proved  worthy  of  their 
opportunities.  They  have  come  in  the  wrong  spirit  and 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  of  the  kind  of  people  out  of 
which  good  citizens  are  to  be  expected  to  develop.  It  seems 
necessary  that  hereafter  we  exercise  more  care  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  those  who  seek  our  shores. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  admitting  some  aliens  and 
denying  admission  to  others  the  nation  is  strictly  within  its 
rights,  and  that  in  duly  discriminating  it  is  simply  doing 
justice  not  only  to  its  own  people  but  also  to  the  well-inten¬ 
tioned  among  those  who  desire  here  an  opportunity.  What 
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should  govern  in  the  selection?  Not  primarily  the  country 
from  which  he  or  she  hails.  We  have  had  very  desirable 
immigrants  from  every  country  in  Europe,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  world  from  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
have  come.  Not  the  amount  of  money  possessed,  except  that 
we  have  a  right  to  feel  assured  that  he  or  she  will  not  be¬ 
come  a  burden  on  the  community.  Untold  thousands  have 
come  to  us  in  the  steerage  who  later  went  to  visit  their  old 
home  in  the  first  cabin.  Even  a  literary  test  is  not  entirely 
convincing.  While  education  is  an  advantage,  some  of  our 
worst  immigrants  have  been  educated.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  it  acted  as  a  handicap,  some  people  who  could  hardly 
read  or  write  have  developed  into  fine  and  useful  citizens. 

The  only  real  test  is  easy  to  state  but  hard  to  apply.  Has 
he  or  she  a  sound  body  and  a  healthy  mind?  Is  his  or  her 
record  clear?  Is  he  or  she  well  disposed  toward  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  to  our  form  of  government?  Does  he  or 
she  come  to  render  service  as  the  basis  of  reward?  What 
useful  service  is  he  or  she  capable  of  rendering?  Is  he  or 
she  amenable  to  advice  as  to  where  to  go  in  this  country? 

Where  should  the  tests  be  applied?  Clearly  it  is  only 
fair  and  right  that  they  should  be  applied  first  in  the  home 
country  of  the  prospective  immigrant,  where  the  facts  can  be 
most  readily  ascertained.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to  let 
him  or  her  go  to  the  expense  and  risk  the  dangers  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  ocean  only  to  learn  on  arriving  here  that  the  door 
is  closed.  Common  humanity  requires  that  the  first  sifting 
be  made  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  home  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  immigrant.  And  it  is  the  truest  kindness  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  with  him  or  her. 

We  do  not  need  and  should  not  accept  those  who  are 
likely  to  prove  simply  additions  to  the  overcrowded  slums 
of  our  large  cities.  We  can  use  vast  numbers  of  useful  men 
and  women,  intelligent  and  industrious  people.  And  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  this  country,  as  well  as  to  advantage  of  the 
prospective  immigrants,  that  they  be  helped  to  ascertain 
before  leaving  their  old  homes  where  and  how  they  can  best 
find  useful  employment  in  this  country.  They  should  be 
frankly  told  that  only  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  well  con¬ 
sidered  advice  from  our  national  representatives  will  they 
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be  likely  to  find  here  a  hearty  welcome  and  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  is  a  proper  governmental  function  and  our 
government  owes  it  to  itself  and  these  home-seekers  to 
secure  the  best  possible  talent  in  carrying  out  its  policy  of 
selected  immigration. 


IMMIGRATION  COMMISSIONER  GENERAL 
HUSBAND  SAYS 

There  is  land  enough  in  this  country  for  millions  of  small  farms, 
land  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  opening  in  the  West  for 
entry,  land  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  that  is  now  swamp  but  that 
can  be  drained  and  put  to  use,  and  still  other  land  in  the  East  that 
has  been  abandoned  for  farming  by  the  drift  of  our  population  to 
the  cities. 

Our  plan  is  not  to  replace  American  farmers  with  foreigners,  but 
to  create  new  farms  and  make  new  farmers,  thereby  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  Our  immigration  problem  is  largely  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  distribution  of  the  immigrants. 

The  majority  of  our  immigrants  are  peasants,  and  essentially 
farmers.  American  labor,  under  present  conditions,  never  would 
take  up  in  large  tracts,  the  land  now  idle,  but  by  cutting  them  up 
into  small  farms  and  offering  them  to  the  immigrant,  we  will  offer 
him  a  chance  to  realize  his  life’s  dream — to  own  land — and  at  the 
same  time  we  will  be  rendering  an  economic  service  to  the  country. 

Our  plan  is  not  to  scatter  these  people  out  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  and  put  them  up  against  the  problems  that  our  pioneers 
went  through.  Neither  do  we  plan  to  start  foreign  settlement  com¬ 
munities  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  we  plan  to  group  them, 
somewhat  on  the  European  village  plan,  and  offer  them  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  expert  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  instruction 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  aid  them  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  Farm  Loan  act. 

By  handling  the  immigration  problem  in  this  manner,  we  will 
do  away  with  the  “  red  ”  danger.  The  farm,  with  the  advantages 
we  can  offer,  will  be  the  best  sort  of  an  Americanization  school. 
We  must  divert  immigration  from  the  crowded  industrial  centres. 
The  change  from  European  rural  life  to  conditions  in  some  of  our 
big  factory  cities  is  too  much  for  human  nature  to  stand.  Our  em¬ 
ployment  service,  which  has  been  shot  at  so  often,  but  which  Congress 
saw  fit  to  continue,  can  be  made  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  service. 

The  flow  of  immigration  to  the  cities  has  been  a  matter  largely 
of  “  follow  the  leader.”  A  few  of  the  early  arrivals  from  each  Euro¬ 
pean  district,  have  stayed  in  the  cities  and  the  bulk  of  the  others, 
following  naturally,  lodged  there.  We  believe  the  current  can  be 
diverted  to  the  farming  sections  by  the  same  process. 
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Many  fail  to  appreciate  our  country’s  need  of  the  immigrant  or 
the  large  and  important  place  he  fills  in  its  growth  and  development. 
It  was  the  immigrant  who  founded  this  country.  Without  him  to-day 
the  manufacturers  could  scarcely  turn  a  wheel,  our  great  factories 
would  cease  to  function  and  our  industrial  activities  would  be  wholly 
impotent.  How  important,  therefore,  that  the  immigrant  should  be 
accorded  decent  consideration  by  our  immigration  officials  and  com¬ 
mittees,  and  given  a  welcome  in  our  churches  and  public  schools,  our 
parks  and  places  of  amusement.  Let  the  immigrant  know  America 
is  his  opportunity  and  this  government  is  his  friend.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  immigrant  make  his  best  contribution  to  our  American 
life  and  labor.  *  *  * 

Our  nation  has  abundance  of  room.  Europe  has  120  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  Asia  has  over  50  to  the  square  mile,  North  America 
with  8,589,591  square  miles  has  only  about  16  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Belgium  has  673  people  to  the  square  mile,  while 
states  like  Washington,  Oregon,  Texas  and  others  have  less  than  one 
person  to  the  square  mile.  Should  immigrants  come  to  this  country 
at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  per  annum,  it  would  require  over  100  years 
to  bring  about  an  equality  with  Europe  in  the  matter  of  population 
to  the  square  mile.  *  *  * 

In  conference  with  the  large  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies, 
the  managers  told  me  that  there  were  considerably  less  than  100 
passenger  ships  bringing  steerage  to  this  country.  If  we  assume  an 
average  of  1000  steerage  to  each  ship  (although  many  carry  less  than 
400),  the  total  for  one  trip  of  all  vessels  would  be  only  100,000. 
Assuming  that  these  100  vessels  make  ten  round  trips  a  year,  the 
total  steerage  would  be  but  1,000,000.  Add  to  this  the  aliens  arriving 
in  the  first  and  second  cabins,  approximately  300,000,  we  would  have 
1,300,000  aliens.  *  *  *  In  view  of  the  great  number  who  would  like 
to  come,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this  nation  should  not 
have  the  privilege  of  picking  its  1,300,000.  We  can  skim  the  cream 
off  of  European  immigration,  taking  the  finest  and  best.  Personally 
I  believe  the  open  door  advocates  on  the  one  side  and  the  total 
exclusionists  on  the  other  miss  the  whole  question  at  issue.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  real  need  for  clean-hearted,  clean-minded,  clean-limbed 
immigration.  While  some  industries  are  suffering  through  cancella¬ 
tions  of  war  contracts,  others  are  paying  fabulous  prices  for  labor. 
The  problem  of  immigration  is  to  see  that  no  one  gets  into  this 
country  who  should  not  get  in,  and  to  see  that  no  one  is  kept  out  who 
should  get  in.  *  *  *  Some  method  of  preferential  selection  must  be 
immediately  put  in  operation  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  There  is 
nothing  so  inhuman,  and  certainly  nothing  so  unbusiness-like,  as  to 
bring  millions  of  people  to  America  and  begin  here  the  process  of 
sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  *  *  *  The  best  bill  will  be  the  one 
that  provides  for  scientific  selection  on  the  other  side  and  intelligent 
distribution  on  this  side.— From  his  address  to  the  Illinois  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  1921. 
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FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BORN 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  Americanizing  the  foreigner.  You  can¬ 
not  give  him  a  pill  and  have  him  wake  up  an  American.  You  cannot 
make  him  an  American  by  teaching  him  the  language  or  teaching 
him  some  of  our  great  state  papers.  What  we  want  to  do  is  not 
simply  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  make  him  a  citizen ;  it  is  to  make 
him  a  good  citizen.  That  is  our  object.  No  democracy  can  go  on 
as  it  should  unless  the  majority  of  the  people  are  good  citizens. 

The  alien  differs  from  the  rest  of  us  only  by  the  lapse  of  a  few 
generations.  We  are  all  of  us  foreign  born  if  you  go  back  a  few 
generations.  *  *  *  It  is  the  friendly  welcoming  hand  that  he  wants. 
Some  posts  of  the  American  Legion  have  caught  the  idea  in  a  very 
promising  way.  *  *  *  I  often  believe  that  there  is  no  agitator  of 
evil  we  need  fear  except  injustice.  When  you  have  injustice  on  a 
large  scale  you  are  preparing  the  ground  for  those  who  come  around 
and  bank  on  injustice  in  order  to  further  their  own  ideas.  If  an 
anarchist  or  revolutionary  orator  gets  up  and  tries  to  stir  a  crowd 
to  do  unlawful,  revolutionary  things,  his  chances  of  success  are  pretty 
good  if  most  of  the  people  in  that  crowd  have  grievances,  either  real 
or  imaginary.  *  *  * 

These  immigrants  have  perfectly  good  civilizations  of  their  own. 
They  have  manners  and  customs  which  are  just  as  dear  to  them  as 
ours  are  to  us.  They  come  here,  as  a  rule,  with  a  wholly  friendly 
feeling  toward  this  country.  They  would  not  have  come  if  they  had 
not  had  that  feeling.  They  are  ready  to  learn  about  us.  They  are 
eager  to  learn.  They  don’t  like  much  the  idea,  the  word,  of  being 
Americanized.  It  looks  as  if  a  superior,  patronizing  race  had  set 
out  to  show  them  its  ways,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  tired,  and 
disloyal,  and  ashamed  of  their  own  ways.  They  resent  that  attitude. 
They  are  proud  of  the  things  that  they  have  got  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors.  They  are  ready  to  be  good  Americans,  eager  to  be 
good  Americans;  but  they  would  like  a  little  friendliness,  a  little 
consideration,  a  little  tact  shown  in  the  process.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  way  in  which  American  citizenship  is  going  to  succeed 
or  to  fail  in  the  trial  of  assimilating  people  who  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth.— Arthur  Woods,  former  Police  Commissioner, 
New  York,  in  Forum. 


HENRY  FORD  SAYS 

Folks  are  too  much  ruled  by  their  fears.  *  *  *  The  only  ambition 
some  have  is  the  ambition  to  get  idle.  *  *  *  Work  is  the  only  secret 
of  keeping  young — work  and  duty  and  faith;  faith  in  yourself  and 
faith  that  other  men  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  faith  that  the 
world  is  run  on  the  right  principle  and  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 
*  *  *  But  you’ve  got  to  do  your  duty. — Quoted  by  Bruce  Barton  in 

The  American  Magazine. 
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PATRIOTIC  SALUTATORY  OF  AN  ITALL4N- 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  PRINTED  IN  BOSTON 
WHOLLY  IN  ENGLISH 


The  purpose  of  the  Italian  News  is  to  supply  the  newspaper  needs 
of  many  thousands  of  people  of  Italian  birth  or  descent.  These 
Americans  have  not  found,  and  do  not  expect  to  find,  either  in  the 
Italian  weeklies  printed  and  circulated  hereabouts,  or  in  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies,  the  sort  of  news,  the  kind  of  social  gossip,  the 
variety  of  short  story  and  miscellany,  which  they  would  like.  The 
News  will  do  its  best  to  please  them. 

What  fault  do  we  find  with  the  Italian-American  press?  In  many 
instances  that  it  is  something  else  before  it  is  American;  that  it 
gives  us  the  latest  available  news  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
when  what  we  of  the  younger  generation  are  interested  in  is  the 
House  of  Representatives;  that  it  talks  of  Genoa  when  we  would 
know  of  Philadelphia;  of  Napoli  and  Palermo,  when  New  York 
interests  us ;  that  it  connects  us  by  wire  with  Rome  when  we  should 
prefer  to  hear  from  Washington. 

And  let  no  man  charge  us  that  we  are  “  ashamed  of  our  origin.” 
On  the  contrary,  we  thank  the  good  God  for  every  drop  of  the  Italian 
blood  which  courses  through  our  veins.  Ashamed  of  Italy !  To  be 
ashamed  of  united  Italy  would  be  to  be  ashamed  of  Aquinas,  and 
Dante,  Columbus,  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Galileo,  Napoleon!  Each  name  thrills  us,  as 
we  write  it  here,  with  joy  and  pride  of  race. 

And  yet?  And  yet,  dear  friends,  this  is  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  America !  Two  of  the  three  young  men  who  have  associ¬ 
ated  themselves  in  this  enterprise  have  been  employed  for  many 
years  on  Boston  newspapers.  The  third  has  had  an  honorable 
career  in  law  practice.  All  three  are  products  of  the  schools  of 
Boston.  Their  life  has  been  American;  their  thoughts  are  Ameri¬ 
can;  their  hearts  are  American.  They  find  thousands  like  themselves 
as  they  move  about  in  the  daily  life  of  the  city. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  older  folk,  born  in  Italy,  should  have 
tender  regard  for  the  land  of  their  birth.  We  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  As  children,  we  hung  raptly  on  every  word  with  which 
they  told  us  of  the  beauties  of  Turin,  Venice,  Florence,  Messina. 
A  thousand  times  we  promised  ourselves  a  visit  to  the  Old  Countrv 
The  promise  stands— the  dream  is  still  a  dream.  *  *  * 

There  is  considerable  talk  nowadays  of  “  Americanizing  ”  the 
oreigner.  We  think  there  is  equal  need  of  Americanizing  some 
mericans.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  best  American  interests 

w  Al^e  MCafS  ?01?  Italy’  and  the  children  of  Americans  from  Italy. 
We  shall  stand,  always,  for  AMERICA  FIRST.  J 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

“MEN  WHO  ARE  MAKING  AMERICA” 

Under  this  title  B.  C.  Forbes,  of  New  York,  editor  of 
Forbes  Magazine,  gave  to  the  world  in  1917  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  books  ever  published.  In  442  pages  it  tells  how 
fifty  leading  business  men  of  America  climbed  the  ladder  of 
success.  Of  the  fifty  thus  selected,  24  were  bom  poor,  17  in 
moderate  circumstances,  and  9  rich;  40  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  4  in  Scotland,  4  in  Germany,  1  each  in 
England  and  Canada.  Only  4  in  the  list  were  under  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  only  a  few  of  the  others  would  at  fifty  have 
won  entrance  to  such  a  list.  The  average  age  was  sixty-one, 
while  12  were  over  seventy. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  study¬ 
ing  the  careers  of  these  men  were  stated  by  him  thus: 
“Worth  alone  counts.  The  only  caste  in  America  is  merit. 

*  *  *  Most  of  them  had  to  pay  the  price  of  success.  *  *  * 
Nine  times  in  ten  success  is  won  by  those  who  deserve  to  win 
it.  *  *  *  The  little  man  cannot  continue  to  fill  a  big  place 
creditably.  *  *  *  No  normal  person  need  fail  because  of 
early  handicaps  of  birth  or  environment.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
money  but  the  joy  of  achievement,  the  joy  of  creating,  of 
developing  something,  that  spurs  on  most  men  who  become 
factors  of  the  first  importance  in  the  business  world.  Prov¬ 
idence  would  seem  to  have  ordained  that  the  man  who  serves 
most  shall  reap  most.  *  *  *  Without  men  of  this  calibre, 
without  stalwarts  capable  of  organizing  and  successfully 
conducting  business  enterprises,  no  nation  can  long  hold  its 
place  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

The  sketches  in  the  book  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  Extracts  from  the  first  five  sketches  follow: 

J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR 

J.  Ogden  Armour  is  at  heart  as  democratic  as  was  his  fatheA 

*  *  *  When  Philip  D.  Armour  died,  sixteen  years  ago,  Armour 
&  Co.  did  a  business  of  $100,000,000  a  year;  now  they  do 
$500,000,000.  And  the  brains,  the  active  directing  head,  the 
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planner  and  architect  and  developer  of  Armour  &  Co.,  is  J.  Ogden 
Armour.  *  *  *  J.  Ogden  Armour  is  the  largest  merchant  in 

Christendom  or  heathendom.  Also,  he  is  the  largest  individual 
employer  of  workers,  some  40,000  of  them.  Armour  &  Co.  has  no 
stockholders ;  it  is  purely  a  family  concern.  *  *  * 

I  told  Armour  very  frankly  what  my  ideas  about  him  had  been — 
after  I  found  out,  by  careful  investigation,  that  they  were  all  wrong. 
He  laughed — and  gave  me  straight-from-the-shoulder  explanations. 
“I  have  no  social  ambitions,”  he  said.  “My  ambition  is  to  run 
Armour  &  Co.  successfully  and  to  give  a  great  many  young  men 
a  chance  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  My  associates  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  my  closest  friends,  my  chums.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  fun 
there  is  in  working  with  them  and  being  with  them,  I  wouldn’t,  I 
couldn’t,  stay  in  business.  Without  sentiment  the  work  would  be 
too  hard.”  Years  ago  Mr.  Armour  was  offered  $130,000,000  for  his 
company,  but  unhesitatingly  declined  it.  “What  could  I  do  with 
$130,000,000?”  he  remarked  when  I  asked  him  about  this  inci¬ 
dent.  *  *  *  “To  get  the  right  kind  of  men  we  begin  early.  We  are 
more  particular  about  the  hiring  of  office-boys  than  about  any  other 
thing  connected  with  Armour  &  Co.,  for  the  office-boys  of  to-day  will 
become  our  department  managers  to-morrow.  We  select  them 
with  that  in  view.  We  practically  never  go  outside  for  a  high- 
priced  man.”  *  *  * 

Here  let  me  digress.  Mr.  Armour  happened  to  remark  one  day, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  bright  youth,  that  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
in  life  was  developing  young  men.  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Armour,  ’  ’  said  the  youth, 
“you  need  not  look  any  further.  You  can  start  right  here,  ”  pointing 
to  himself.  Mr.  Armour  did  start  right  there.  To-day  the  youth 
is  vice-president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Mr.  Armour’s  right-hand  man 
and  most  trusted  associate,  Robert  J.  Dunham.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Armour’s  modesty,  indeed,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  his 
having  been  misunderstood  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  He  shuns 
interviewers.  “I  had  hoped  to  dodge  you,”  he  frankly  told  me 
when  I  waylaid  him;  “I  told  Dunham  to  steer  yon  off.”" 

GEORGE  F.  BAKER 

The  man  with  the  hardest  shell  and  the  softest  heart  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  ”  Thus  did  one  of  the  country’s  leading  bankers  describe  George 
F.  Baker,  the  closest  associate  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  to-day 
the  most  powerful  national  banker  in  Wall  Street,  *  *  *  and  per¬ 
haps  the  third  richest  living  American.  *  *  *  Yet  those  who 

know  Mr.  Baker  intimately  declare  that  he  is  the  fairest  of  men, 
that  the  public  are  mistaken  in  thinking  he  is  interested  only  in 
adding  to  a  fortune  of  perhaps  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  that 
he  has  a  charming  personality  beneath  the  taciturn  exterior  he  shows 
to  the  masses.  *  *  * 
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Just  after  the  1907  panic  had  been  brought  under  control,  Mr. 
Baker  arrived  slightly  late  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  at  the  Union 
League  Club.  In  inner  circles  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  rendered  yeoman  service  during  the  storm,  and  his  appearance 
was  greeted  with  applause,  which  swelled  into  resounding  volume 
as  he  walked  across  the  floor  to  his  seat.  ‘  ‘  I  could  not  get  home 
quick  enough  to  tell  her  about  it,”  remarked  Mr.  Baker  sadly  to 
the  friend  who  reported  this  incident  to  me.  His  wife  had  died  in 
the  interval.  *  *  * 

He  has  never  indulged  in  offensive  extravagances,  never  paraded 
unwonted  luxuries,  never  flaunted  his  wealth  in  the  face  of  people 
less  wealthy  than  himself.  His  friends  say  that  his  domestic  life 
was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  harmony.  *  *  *  George  F. 

Baker’s  intimate  friends  talk  admiringly,  not  to  say  lovingly,  of 
him.  They  declare  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  his  tremendous  finan¬ 
cial  influence,  that  he  never  attempts  to  lord  it  over  other  people, 
that  he  is  actuated  by  the  most  patriotic  motives  in  all  his  endeavors. 

ALFRED  C.  BEDFORD 

When  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  serving  his  term  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  young  man  walked  down  Broadway,  New  York, 
looking  for  a  job.  Thirty-three  years  later  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  directors’  table  as  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  J ersey,  the  parent  company  of  the  whole  Standard  Oil 
organization.  “How  did  you  get  a  foothold  on  the  ladder  of  suc¬ 
cess?”  I  asked  Mr.  Bedford.  “When  I  got  a  position  as  an  office- 
boy  I  was  always  on  the  alert  to  make  myself  useful.  I  often 
volunteered,  after  my  own  work  was  done,  to  count  the  cash  for 
the  cashier,  to  draw  off  balances  for  the  bookkeeper,  make  up  vouch¬ 
ers,  carry  books  to  the  safe,  and  do  every  little  job  I  could  see 
needed  doing,  ’  ’  he  replied.  *  *  *  ‘  ‘  My  first  promotion  I  attribute 
to  my  willingness  to  do  more  than  was  expected  of  me,  and  to  the 
insight  I  had  obtained  into  business  methods.  ”  *  *  * 

‘  ‘  My  advice  to  every  young  man  would  be  this :  Do  everything 
you  are  told;  do  it  willingly,  cheerfully,  enthusiastically — and 
then  look  around  for  more  work  to  do.  Don’t  measure  your  work 
by  hours  but  by  what  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  from  the  time  you 
enter  in  the  morning — and  be  early  rather  than  late — until  the 
place  closes  in  the  evening.  *  *  *  Read  and  study  and  think 

along  the  lines  of  your  business.  Learn  what  it  is  all  about,  what 
service  it  contributes  to  making  the  world  go  round  more  comfor¬ 
tably  and  efficiently.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  ahead,  of 
acquiring  as  much  foresight  as  possible.  Have  imagination  and 
vision.*  *  *  Do  one  thing  at  a  time.  If  your  job  for  the  moment 
is  to  keep  books,  master  bookkeeping.  *  *  *  If  you  start  in  a 

manufacturing  department,  first  master  that  department  and  then 
learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned  about  other  departments.  *  *  * 
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Learn  the  outlet  and  uses  of  your  manufacture — the  market  for 
your  manufacture.  *  *  *  The  fellow  who  is  content  to  jog  along  in 
a  rut  in  one  department  will  still  be  about  where  he  began.  ”  *  *  * 

“I  have  no  patience  with  6mart  Alecks.  *  *  *  Do  just  what 
is  reasonable  whether  you  are  dealing  with  an  employer  or  a 
customer  or  a  competitor  or  with  labor.  Avoid  short  cuts. 
Success  that  is  worth  while  is,  after  all,  very  largely  a  matter 
of  plain,  everyday  morality  combined  with  tremendous  industry 
and  a  Reserved  reputation  for  integrity  and  for  fairness  toward 
the  other  fellow.”  *  *  * 

Gone  are  Rogers,  Flagler,  Payne,  Pratt,  McGee,  Tilford,  Worden, 
Brewster,  and  Archbold — all  men  of  vision  and  force,  of  enterprise 
and  courage.  In  their  stead  are  rising  up  a  new  race,  a  younger 
group,  of  whom  A.  C.  Bedford,  W.  C.  Teagle,  F.  W.  Weller,  H.  C. 
Folger,  H.  L.  Pratt,  Dr.  W.  M.  Burton  and  W.  S.  Rheem  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL 

Next  to  the  reaping  machine,  which  drove  famine  from  the 
world,  America’s  greatest  gift  to  modem  civilization  has  been  the 
telephone.  The  name  of  its  inventor,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
will  live  down  the  ages.  *  *  *  The  world  scoffed  at  the  first 

telephone,  just  as  it  scoffed  at  McCormick’s  first  crude  reaper,  at 
Fulton’s  first  steamship,  at  Field’s  first  transatlantic  cable-laying 
project,  at  Morse’s  first  telegraph,  at  Goodyear’s  first  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts,  at  Wright’s  first  aeroplane,  and  at  Edison’s  electric  light¬ 
ing  experiments.  *  *  * 

Unlike  most  famous  inventors,  Doctor  Bell  did  not  spring  from 
obscurity  and  poverty.  His  father  was  a  scholar  and  scientist  of 
note,  and  young  Bell  received  a  ripe  education.  But  he  did  not 
escape  the  common  fate  of  inventors  and  pioneers.  His  struggles 
with  poverty  came  with  early  manhood  instead  of  in  boyhood.  *  *  * 
He  was  often  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  borrowing  half-dollars 
for  a  meal,  sharing  this  lot  with  his  dynamic  colleague,  Theodore 
N.  Vail.  *  *  *  I  can  give  from  Doctor  Bell’s  own  lips  the 

story  of  the  birth  of  the  telephone,  surely  a  narrative  worthy  of  a 
place  in  history. 

“As  a  young,  unknown  man,  I  had  been  experimenting  with 
a  multiple  telegraph  apparatus  and  I  went  to  Washington  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  venerable  Professor  Henry,  a  great  authority  on 
electricity,  an  idea  I  had  conceived  for  transmitting  speech  by 
wires.  He  was  sympathetic  and  encouraging,  and  expressed  such 
deep  interest  that  1  talked  with  him  quite  freely.  He  told  me  that 
he  thought  I  had  the  germ  of  a  great  invention.  I  told  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  had  not  the  electrical  knowledge  necessary  to  bring  it 
into  existence.  He  replied,  ‘Get  it.’  I  look  back  upon  that  as  a 
crucial  period  of  my  life.  I  was  encouraged  instead  of  discouraged 
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*  *  I  had  to  go  to  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Watson,  to 
learn  about  electricity  by  my  own  experiments.  No  electrician 
would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  ridiculous  experi¬ 
ments  we  tried.  ”  *  *  * 

One  man  who  had  faith  in  his  revolutionary  device  was  Gardner 
G.  Hubbard,  the  inventor’s  father-in-law,  a  man  of  means  and  of 
business  talent.  He  threw  himself  into  the  project  enthusiastically 
and  fought  valiantly  to  introduce  the  telephone  into  practical  use. 
*  *  *  Europe  began  to  ring  with  Bell’s  fame,  but  his  fortune 
did  not  keep  step.  Materials  were  expensive,  customers  were  hard 
to  drum  up,  and  one  or  two  of  the  early  long-distance  lines  would 
not  at  first  work  satisfactorily.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Theodore  N. 
Vail,  a  young  man  of  boundless  energy  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
consented  to  join  Bell  and  Hubbard.  *  *  *  Like  most  really 

great  men,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  modest,  so  modest  that  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  part  played  by  others 
in  the  development  of  the  telephone.  “When  I  look  back,”  he  says, 
‘  ‘  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  telephone,  I  can  remember  men  whose 
names  are  hardly  ever  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  telephone, 
yet  who,  by  their  advice  and  their  sympathy  and  their  financial 
support,  laid  the  very  foundations  of  what  we  have  to-day.  ’  ’ 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

Andrew  Carnegie  will  probably  leave  the  smallest  fortune  of 
any  American  Croesus.  *  *  *  Carnegie  has  given  away  $325,- 
000,000  and  has,  I  am  told,  less  than  $30,000,000  left.  *  *  *  In 
27  years  he  sold  out  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  *  *  *  for  $300,- 
000,000  in  bonds,  $100,000,000  in  preferred  stock,  and  $90,000,- 
000  in  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He 
took  the  bonds  and  his  partners  took  the  stock. 

In  his  Gospel  of  Wealth  he  formulated  this  cardinal  article  of 
his  faith :  ‘  ‘  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  man  who  dies  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  millions  of  available  wealth,  which  was  free  for  him 
to  administer  during  life,  will  pass  away  ‘unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung,’  no  matter  to  what  use  he  leaves  the  dross  he  cannot  take 
with  him.  Of  such  as  these  the  public  verdict  will  then  be:  ‘The 
man  who  thus  dies  rich  dies  disgraced.  ’  ’  ’  Elsewhere  he  has  recor¬ 
ded:  “I  would  as  soon  leave  to  my  son  a  curse  as  the  almighty 
dollar.”  *  *  *  [Mr.  Carnegie  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter, 

Margaret,  now  Mrs.  Roswell  T.  Miller. — J.  T.  M.] 

History  contains  only  one  character  comparable  to  Carnegie — 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Carnegie  created  a  new  era,  the  era  of  stupen¬ 
dous  philanthropy.  *  *  *  He  has  given  donations  for  7000 

church  organs.  *  *  *  Fuller  knowledge  has  modified  my  pre¬ 

conceived  views  and  removed  many  misconceptions.  *  *  *  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  employer  ever  shared  his  profits  so 
generously  with  his  co-workers  as  did  Carnegie.  *  *  *  “No  man 
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ever  made  so  many  men  millionaires  or  shared  his  profits  so  lav¬ 
ishly,  ’  ’  is  the  verdict  of  such  men  as  Schwab  and  Corey  who  shared 
freely  of  his  bounties  and  bonuses. 

The  other  forty-five  sketches  were  of  Henry  P.  Davison, 
Robert  Dollar,  William  L.  Douglas,  James  B.  Duke,  T. 
Coleman  DuPont,  George  Eastman,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
James  A.  Farrell,  Henry  Ford,  James  B.  Forgan,  Henry  C. 
Frick,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  William  A.  Gaston,  George  W. 
Goethals,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
August  Heckscher,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Samuel  Insull,  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  Minor  C.  Keith,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  William  H.  Nichols, 
John  H.  Patterson,  George  W.  Perkins,  George  M.  Reynolds, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Julius  Rosenwald,  John  D.  Ryan,  Jacob 
H.  Schitf,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  John  G.  Shedd,  Edward  C. 
Simmons,  James  Speyer,  James  Stillman,  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  John  N.  Willys,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Frank  W. 
Woolworth  and  John  D.  Archbold.  [Railroad  men  were 
reserved  for  a  separate  volume.— J.  T.  M.] 

Every  state  in  the  Union  can  point  with  pride  to  useful 
citizens  who  began  life  as  poor  boys  and  through  industry, 
intelligence,  integrity  and  indomitableness  have  rendered 
noteworthy  services  to  their  country  and  the  world  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  reward  therefor  fame  and  fortune.  In  the 
writer’s  home  state  of  Minnesota,  among  the  most  striking 
examples  may  be  mentioned  James  J.  Hill,  Thomas  B. 
Walker,  Frederick  Weyerhauser,  Thomas  Lowry,  the  Pills- 
burys,  the  Washburns  and  Archbishop  Ireland. 


THIS  IS  THE  DAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

It  was  on  the  n  :25  p.  m.  main  line  train  of  the  Pennsy.  At  West 
Philadelphia  a  big,  broad-shouldered,  kindly  faced  man  in  worker’s 
garb  entered  the  smoker  and  took  a  seat  alongside  a  newspaper  man. 
The  two  got  into  conversation  and  “  talked  shop,”  for  the  man  in 
worker’s  garb  was  a  locomotive  engineer  and  long  ago  the  newspaper 
man  was  a  railroad  man. 
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You  were  lucky  to  get  out  of  the  railroad  business,”  said  the 
engineer.  “There’s  nothing  in  it  for  a  man  but  just  wages.  There’s 
a<^vancement*  All  the  good  jobs  are  gobbled  up  by  the 
rich  fellows.  It’s  the  same  in  most  every  other  business,  too.” 

Is  what  the  engineer  said  true?  He  believes  it  is.  He  is  an 
honest,  worthy  man.  He  bears  the  stamp  of  honesty  and  decency  in 
his  bright,  clear  eyes.  Many  other  men  say  what  he  says,  think  what 
he  thinks.  Suppose  we  investigate. 

Henry  Ford  unquestionably  is  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  machinist  and  jack  of 
all  trades  in  Detroit.  Greatest  in  the  periodical  publishing  field  is 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  He  started  as  a  newsboy  in  Portland,  Me. 
Men  of  every  land  and  every  clime  give  pause  when  Thomas  A.  Edison 
speaks.  Yet  Edison  was  a  train  “butcher,”  peddling  papers,  candies 
and  such  to  travelers  out  in  Michigan.  Herbert  Hoover,  one  of  the 
most  remarkably  able  men  of  this  age,  had  to  go  out  as  an  orphan 
boy  and  earn  a  living  as  mucker  in  a  mine. 

From  a  tiny  bicycle  repair  shop  in  Dayton,  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  came  to  be  mastermen  of  the  air.  The  biggest  figure  in  finance 
in  the  Middle  West  is  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  and  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Chicago.  His  first  job 
was  office  boy  of  a  little  country  bank  in  Panola,  la.  Frederick 
Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie,  rose  from  a  brakeman.  W.  W. 
Atterbury,  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  was  a  machinist. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  electrical  field, 
was  a  draftsman.  The  fact  that  he  is  crippled,  terribly  crippled,  did 
not  handicap  him  in  his  rise  to  world  prominence.  John  Carty,  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  started  in  the  Boston  office 
of  the  company  at  $5  a  week. 

Michael  I.  Pupin  came  to  America  a  boy  stowaway  in  an  immigrant 
ship,  worked  for  years  as  a  farm  hand,  then  as  a  porter,  and  yet  to  him 
America  must  give  credit  for  long-distance  telephony.  Samuel  M. 
Vauclain,  masterman  of  the  locomotive  industry,  was  a  machinist  and 
is  a  first-class  one  to-day. 

John  A.  Hill,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  locomotive  engineer 
on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  When  he  landed  in  New  York  he  took 
a  job  at  $18  a  week.  When  he  died  he  was  forty-eight  years  old  and 
had  built  up  perhaps  the  greatest  trade  publishing  business  of  the 
world.  He  was  the  publisher  of  Power,  The  American  Machinist  and 
six  or  eight  other  great  journals.  He  gave,  on  an  average,  fourteen 
tons  of  mail  matter  a  day  to  the  New  York  postoffice.  Today  the 
business  he  founded  is  merged  with  that  of  the  McGraw  interests  and 
operated  as  the  McGraw-Hill  Company. 

And  to  put  a  bit  of  flavor  and  sentiment  as  a  tailpiece  to  this  list  it 
may  be  asked  if  you  ever  sang  or  heard  the  song  “Sweet  Marie”? 
The  man  who  wrote  that  song,  and  who  later  became  nationally 
known  as  a  minor  poet,  fired  the  locomotive  of  which  John  A.  Hill  was 
engineer  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.  His  name?  Cy  Warman. 

No  opportunity  today?  Ridiculous.  There  never  was  greater 
opportunity.  The  world  needs  men  of  brains,  energy,  initiative  as 
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never  before.  The  world  is  your  oyster.  Men  once  abased  them¬ 
selves  before  royalty.  Not  now.  Men  once  kowtowed  to  a  so-called 
aristocracy  of  race.  Not  now.  Money  has  been  a  power  of  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  and  will  continue  to  be  of  tremendous  influence,  but 
the  greatest  power  in  human  phase  is  in  character  and  intellect. 
Mankind  to-day  knows  no  aristocracy  greater  than  the  Aristocracy  of 
Brains.  With  the  Aristocracy  of  Brains  comes  the  Democracy  of 
Wealth. — Richard  Spillane  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


HOW  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  LEADERS  RISE 

When  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  a  laborer  in  a  steel  mill  his  wife 
consented  to  give  up  her  little  sewing  room,  so  that  he  could  establish 
a  modest  laboratory  to  conduct  all  sorts  of  chemical  experiments  to 
test  the  quality,  the  strength  and  the  characteristics  of  various  iron 
and  steel  products.  Carnegie  wasn’t  paying  young  Schwab  for  the 
many,  many  hours  of  studious  toil  spent  in  that  laboratory  nightly. 
But  when  Schwab  was  only  twenty-four  the  boss  of  the  plant  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Carnegie  with  this  remark:  “  Here’s  a  young  fellow 
who  knows  as  much  about  the  running  of  this  mill  as  I  do.”  Carnegie 
immediately  exhibited  interest,  and  on  the  sudden  death  of  the  boss, 
not  so  very  long  afterward,  Schwab  was  placed  in  charge. 

A.  C.  Bedford,  now  chairman  of  the  Standard  Ofl  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  switched  from  a  ribbon  counter  to  a  business  office  when  a 
youth  and,  eager  to  do  more  than  he  was  paid  to  do,  he  volunteered 
to  assist  an  auditor  who  was  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
office.  Young  Bedford  gladly  stayed  after  horn's  to  add  up  long  rows 
of  figures,  do  multiplication  and  division,  fetch  and  replace  ledgers 
and  otherwise  make  himself  useful.  With  what  result?  The  auditor 
began  to  teach  him  bookkeeping  and  later  the  principles  of  accounting 
and  finance.  The  millionaire  owner  of  the  business  learned  to  turn 
to  Bedford  for  information,  made  him  his  private  secretary,  then  his 
right-hand  man,  and  when  the  Standard  Oil  took  over  the  business 
Bedford’s  abilities  were  recognized  and  he  was  rapidly  promoted 
and  promoted  until  he  reached  the  presidential  chair. 

A  lad  by  the  name  of  Tom  Wilson  became  a  clerk  in  a  Chicago 
stockyard.  He  was  engaged  to  do  and  was  paid  to  do  nothing  but 
office  work.  He  did  this  work,  but  he  contrived  to  spend  every 
moment  of  his  own  time  out  in  the  yards  among  the  cattle,  the  sheep 
and  the  pigs,  and  in  the  different  departments  where  the  actual 
packing  operations  were  going  on.  He  was  supposed  only  to  keep 
track  of  the  movements  of  refrigerator  cars.  Very  shortly,  however, 
he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  keeping  the  refrigerator  cars  in  repair. 
By  and  by  he  was  given  other  more  responsible  duties,  solely  because 
he  had  learned  to  reach  out  and  do  more  than  he  was  being  paid  to 
do.  He  became  president  of  the  company  (Morris  &  Co.)  and  is 
now  head  of  his  own  company,  Wilson  &  Co. 
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Henry  P.  Davison,  the  foremost  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
when  a  messenger  boy  in  a  country  bank,  arrived  early  every  morning, 
did  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  before  the  bank  opened 
for  business  and  eagerly  seized  every  chance  to  make  himself  helpful 
to  the  young  man  filling  the  position  ahead.  Davison  fitted  himself 
for  this  position  and  got  it.  He  next  taught  the  new  messenger  how 
to  do  his  (Davison’s)  work  and  then  applied  himself  to  studying  the 
duties  of  the  man  ahead.  When  the  next  shift  came  not  only  was 
Davison  qualified  for  promotion,  but  he  had  trained  some  one  to 
take  his  own  place.  His  record  won  him  a  letter  from  a  director, 
which  gained  him  a  hearing  by  a  New  York  banker  interested  in 
forming  a  new  financial  institution.  This  led  to  Davison’s  gaining 
a  foothold  in  the  metropolis.  During  the  1907  panic  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan  found  young  Davison  the  most  helpful  banker  in  the  city  in 
tackling  and  solving  the  many  grave  problems  that  then  arose.  At 
forty  Davison  earned  the  blue  ribbon  of  American  banking — a  part¬ 
nership  in  the  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  employs  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  workers.  How  Harry  B.  Thayer  became  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  vast  army  is  interesting  and  pertinent. 
While  managing  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
he  encountered  difficulty  once,  when  the  president  was  away  in 
Europe,  in  getting  materials  from  the  factory  in  Chicago.  Thayer 
hopped  on  a  train,  investigated  the  situation  and  soon  had  the  factory 
running  satisfactorily.  This  naturally  made  a  hit  with  the  boss. 
Next  Thayer,  in  addition  to  attending  to  the  work  he  was  being 
paid  to  do  in  New  York,  devoted  much  time  to  studying  the  problems 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  people,  who  bought  apparatus  and  other 
supplies  from  him.  Mr.  Vail,  president  of  the  telephone  company, 
in  time  learned  to  rely  upon  Thayer  more  than  upon  any  one  in  his 
own  organization  to  solve  the  knotty  problems  connected  with  tele¬ 
phone  instruments,  switchboards,  etc.  His  selection  as  Vail’s  chief 
lieutenant  followed  in  due  course  and,  shortly  before  he  died,  Mr. 
Vail  promoted  Thayer  to  the  presidency. 

After  all,  aren’t  we  all  paid  by  results?  Aren’t  we  all  rewarded, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  how  much  we  produce?  Isn’t  one  reason 
for  the  failure  of  so  many  of  us  to  progress  our  inability  to  realize  this? 
The  truth  is  that  the  rise  of  many  of  our  most  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  business,  financial  and  industrial  leaders  was  due  to  their  grasping 
of  the  fact  early  in  life  that  they  would  be  rewarded  according  to 
results.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  do  more  than  they  apparently 
were  at  the  moment  being  paid  to  do. — B.  C.  Forbes. 


In  order  to  succeed  we  need  leaders  of  inspired  idealism,  leaders 
to  whom  are  granted  great  visions,  who  dream  greatly  and  strive 
to  have  their  dreams  come  true;  who  can  kindle  the  people  with  the 
fire  from  their  own  burning  souls.  The  leader  for  the  time  being, 
whoever  he  may  be,  is  but  an  instrument.— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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SCHOONMAKER’S  FINE  TRIBUTE 

Go  abroad.  Examine  the  Old  World  well.  See  all  that  it  will 
show.  After  looking  upon  it  all,  from  St.  Peter’s  to  Pekin,  return. 

If  there  was  not  an  American  flag  over  the  ship  that  took  you 
away,  and  if  there  be  not  one  over  the  craft  that  brings  you  home, 
when  you  enter  your  harbor  and  again  see  that  flag,  the  red  of  it  will 
look  redder  to  you,  and  the  white  of  it  whiter,  and  the  blue  of  it 
bluer,  and  the  constellation  of  its  stars  more  magnificent  than  ever 
before  you  thought  they  were.  Your  heart  will  leap  to  your  throat 
and  you  will  cry  out,  as  every  returning  American  does,  “  Oh,  after 
all,  over  there  lies  God’s  Own  Country.” 

And  it  is  God’s  own  country.  And  I  believe  that  Providence 
purposely  hid  this  land  from  the  sight  of  men  during  all  the  ages 
back,  until  men  learned  how  to  govern  men  for  the  sake  of  men 
themselves.  When  He  saw  that  men  had  learned  how  to  do  that, 
and  then  only,  did  He  permit  Columbus  to  discover  this  Promised 
Land,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  oceans  so  deep  and  so  wide  that 
Liberty,  once  established  here,  could  never,  never  be  disturbed  by 
any  foreign  jealousy. 

And  who  are  they  that  have  been  directed  hither?  Surely  the 
Celt,  surely  the  Teuton,  surely  the  Hollander,  surely  the  Old  World 
men  that  dared  take  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones 
from  the  lands  of  their  birth,  three  thousand  miles  away,  among 
strangers,  to  better  their  condition.  They  were  the  brave,  they  were 
the  courageous;  they  were  the  souls  Nature  picked  out  there  and 
transplanted  here  when  she  started  at  last  to  breed  a  race  of  men. 
The  Americans  are  the  progeny  of  the  enterprising,  of  the  coura¬ 
geous,  of  the  heroic. 

And  if  it  took  courage  to  come  three  thousand  miles  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  what  of  that  which  lasted  further  west?  Providence  has  placed 
our  people  according  to  their  talent  and  according  to  their  strength. 
They  have  already  yielded  the  breed  of  fighting  men  who  master 
upon  the  land  and  who  prevail  upon  the  sea.  Such  people  will  keep 
what  they  acquire,  and  what  they  possess  they  will  protect. — F.  X 
Schoonmaker  in  “  The  Peddlers’  License” 


They  came  to  get;  they  remain  to  give. 

They  came  to  a  strange  country;  now  it  is  home. 

With  all  proper  affection  for  the  old  land  of  their  fathers,  dearer  yet 
is  the  new  land  of  their  children.— James  T.  McCleary. 


“Here’s  to  the  sight  of  it, 
Blue,  red  and  white  of  it, 
And  the  great  might  of  it, 

In  this  vast  world. 

Oh,  may  the  light  of  it 
Speak  out  the  right  of  it, 

In  the  great  flight  of  it, 
Where  it’s  unfurled.  *  *  * 
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Here’s  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Halyards  and  pole  of  it 
Show  that  the  soul  of  it 
Signifies  right. 

May  every  dream  of  it, 
Stars,  bars  and  seams  of  it, 
Reflect  victory’s  gleam  of  it 
Each  day  and  night.” 


PART  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT  MARSHALL’S 
INSPIRING  VALEDICTORY 

A  government  dedicated  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  can  find  its  perfect  accom¬ 
plishment  only  in  representatives  brave  and  strong  enough  to  rise 
above  the  ambitions,  passions  and  prejudices  of  individuals  and 
groups.  Representative  government  was  intended  to  guarantee  these 
inalienable  rights  of  men  through  the  exactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  calculated  to  preserve  and  promote  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men.  Religions  die  because  priests  mumble  their  creeds  but 
have  no  faith  in  their  gods.  Governments  go  to  wreck  because 
their  statesmen  shout  aloud  their  shibboleths  but  let  a  friendly 
enemy  pass  the  ford.  *  *  * 

I  freely  grant  the  right  of  this  people  to  change  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  adopt  other  basic  principles;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  let 
it  be  done  decently  and  directly  so  that  all  of  us  may  know  it.  The 
old  faith  has  already  too  many  sleek  and  smiling  Joabs  asking  of 
it,  “  Is  it  well  with  thee,  my  brother?  ”  While  the  old  order  endures 
let  representatives  represent  the  old  ideals ;  let  it  be  understood  that 
they  are  not  mere  bellboys,  subject  to  calls  for  legislative  cracked 
ice  every  time  the  victims  of  a  debauch  of  greed,  gambling,  or  im¬ 
providence  feel  the  fever  of  frenzied  need.  The  life  is  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment.  *  *  * 

I  go  but  you  remain.  I  leave  with  the  same  inarticulate  cry  in 
my  soul  with  which  I  came  to  you :  My  country !  It  is  no  new  nor 
unusual  cry  for  the  American,  but  it  has,  I  fear,  myriad  concepts. 
To  some  it  means  broad  acres  and  fertile  fields;  to  many,  opportunity 
for  personal  preferment;  to  a  thoughtless  few,  the  right  to  utter 
every  vagrant  word  which  finds  lodgment  in  a  mind  diseased;  to 
the  half  educated,  that  democracy  should  be  governed  as  soon  by 
the  infant’s  cry  as  by  the  prophet’s  warning.  But  to  me  it  is  but  the 
composite  voice  of  all  the  good  and  wise  and  self-sacrificing  souls 
who  trod  or  tread  its  soil,  calling  for  that  liberty  which  is  law-en- 
crowned,  preaching  that  doctrine  which  seeks  not  its  own  but  the 
common  good;  and,  above  all,  warning  us  by  the  memory  of  the  dead 
and  the  hope  of  the  unborn  to  close  our  ears  to  the  mouthings  of 
every  peripatetic  reformer  who  tells  us  that  the  way  to  sanctify  the 
Republic  is  to  remove  every  landmark  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  boundaries  of  national  and  individual  life.  *  *  * 

It  is  no  new  religion  we  need.  Our  creed  should  be :  One  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism — the  Lord  of  Justice,  who  was  with  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Valley  Forge,  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox,  Pershing  on 
the  fields  of  France ;  the  faith  that  under  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  democracy  permanently  can  endure;  the  baptism  of 
that  spirit  which  will  not  be  content  until  no  man  is  above  the  penal¬ 
ties  and  no  man  beyond  the  protection  of  our  laws. 

Let  him  who  goes  and  him  who  stays  remember  that  he  who 
saves  his  life  at  the  loss  of  his  country’s  honor,  loses  it,  and  he  who 
loses  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  country’s  honor,  saves  it.— Senate 
Chamber,  March  4,  1921. 
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THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to 
support  its  constitution ;  to  obey  its  laws ;  to  respect  its  flag ;  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. — William  Tyler  Page,  Friendship 
Heights,  Md. 


THE  MAKING  OF  AMERICA 

God  built  him  a  continent  of  glory  and  filled  it  with  treasures 
untold.  He  carpeted  it  with  soft  rolling  prairies  and  pillared  it  with 
thundering  mountains.  He  studded  it  with  soft-flowing  fountains 
and  traced  it  with  long,  winding  streams.  He  graced  it  with  deep- 
shadowed  forests  and  filled  it  with  song. 

Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  peoples  and  summoned  the 
bravest  among  them.  They  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each 
bearing  a  gift  and  a  hope.  The  glow  of  adventure  was  in  their  eyes, 
and  in  their  souls  the  glory  of  hope. 

And  out  of  the  bounty  of  earth  and  the  labors  of  man,  out  of 
the  longings  of  hearts  and  the  prayers  of  souls,  out  of  the  memories 
of  age  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  God  fashioned  a  nation  of  love, 
blessed  it  with  purpose  sublime  and  called  it  America.— Rabbi  Abra 
Hillel  Silver. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  AMERICANS 

Our  fathers’  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light ; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

— Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith:  “  America.” 
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APPENDIX 


THE  NATIONAL  NEED  OF  THIS  BOOK 

AND  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ITS  AUTHOR 

(Editorial  in  The  Protectionist,  Boston,  for  January,  1921) 


The  November  election  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
“  America  First.”  We  shall  continue  to  be  in  every  way  a  good 
neighbor,  but  we  shall  not  forget  that  our  first  duty  is  to  our  own 
people.  When  Congress  is  called  into  extra  session  next  March, 
one  of  the  biggest  services  it  can  render  the  country  is  to  pass  as 
soon  as  possible  a  new  tariff  law  which  will  afford  amply  adequate 
protection  to  every  American  industry.  It  should  protect  all  or  none. 
There  must  be  no  favorites. 

With  this  patriotic  view  prevailing,  whenever  one  of  our  industries 
is  under  consideration  all  the  others  will  co-operate  to  see  that  it  is 
treated  fairly.  In  this  way  only  can  the  tariff  law  be  made  and  kept 
equitable  and  therefore  stable.  It  is  natural  that  each  Senator  and 
Representative  should  think  first  of  the  interests  of  his  state  or  dis¬ 
trict.  How  can  the  national  view  be  best  impressed,  so  that  the 
accepted  motto  in  Congress  will  be  “  All  for  a  square  deal  to  each  ”? 
We  all  need  reminding  over  and  over  again  that  the  injunction 
“  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them,”  not  only  was  righteous  doctrine  nineteen  centuries  ago, 
but  that  it  remains  today  the  surest  foundation  of  worldly  wisdom. 

The  tariff  is  a  national  problem,  and  it  can  be  wisely  dealt  with 
only  when  treated  from  the  national  standpoint.  Not  unnaturally 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  desire  to  serve  and  please  their 
respective  constituencies.  How  can  these  constituencies  best  be 
taught  that  mere  short-sighted  selfishness  is  self-defeating  and 
ought  to  be?  How  can  they  be  influenced  to  demand  only  the  right 
things  in  the  tariff,  and  to  be  just  as  eager  that  other  industries  should 
have  fair  treatment  as  that  they  should  have  it  themselves?  As  a 
rule,  people  are  inclined  to  be  fair,  so  the  answer  is  that  a  campaign 
of  education  must  be  begun  immediately,  so  that  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  will  have  support  at  home  in  making 
the  best  and  fairest  tariff  law  that  they  can  frame. 

THE  NEED  OF  AN  UP-TO-DATE  TARIFF  BOOK 

For  sixteen  years  the  tariff  has  not  been  the  paramount  issue  in 
a  national  campaign.  Since  then  a  large  majority  of  those  who  took 
oart  in  the  recent  election  and  will  participate  in  the  next  have  become 
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voters.  In  the  recent  campaign  comparatively  little  was  made  of 
the  Tariff  by  either  party,  most  of  the  stress  being  laid  on  foreign 
policies  rather  than  on  domestic  issues.  So  in  order  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  have  proper  support  at  home  in  making 
the  best  possible  tariff  law,  nationally  considered,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  campaign  of  education  among  the  American  people  be  begun 
now  and  pushed  vigorously.  How  can  this  best  be  done? 

Molders  of  public  opinion — editors,  writers,  teachers,  preachers, 
leaders  of  club  life,  bankers  and  merchants,  doctors  and  lawyers, 
captains  of  industry  and  leaders  of  labor,  and  others — must  first 
be  inspired  with  the  right  views  on  the  subject.  To  this  end  pam¬ 
phlets  are  useful,  but  they  are  liable  to  get  lost  and  not  be  available 
when  needed.  Magazines  and  newspapers  are  indispensable,  but 
their  utterances  are  rarely  preserved.  The  real  foundation  of 
this  patriotic  campaign  must  be  the  bound  volume,  the  book,  which 
after  being  read  will  be  preserved  in  one’s  library  and  loaned  to 
friends,  thus  becoming  a  center  of  continuing  influence. 

A  well  written  book,  not  too  bulky,  economic  rather  than  political 
in  its  method,  setting  forth  clearly  and  comprehensively  not  only 
fundamental  principles  but  also  the  important  applications  thereof, 
a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  average  young  man  or 
woman  and  yet  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  expert, 
such  a  book  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  country  in  all  sections 
and  all  callings,  can  do  more  than  any  other  agency  in  the  greatly- 
needed  campaign  of  education. 

Protectionists  themselves  need  to  become  more  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  before  of  the  wisdom,  the  justice  and  the  overshad¬ 
owing  importance  to  the  general  welfare  of  a  consistently-national, 
amply-adequate  protective  tariff  law,  and  be  able  to  do  their  part  in 
convincing  others.  The  problems  of  the  near  future  are  largely 
those  of  business;  and  the  fundamental  problem  of  business  is  to 
have  any  business  to  consider.  Hence  the  mighty  importance  to  all 
of  the  next  tariff  law. 

THE  BEST  MAN  TO  WRITE  IT 

Who  is  the  best  man  or  woman  to  prepare  such  a  book?  Only 
the  very  best  qualified  can  do  justice  to  this  important  task.  To  write 
such  a  book  one  must  possess  in  a  high  degree  a  rare  combination 
of  qualifications.  He  must  have  a  logical  mind  and  a  judicial  temper. 
He  must  know  thoroughly  the  history  and  philosophy  of  tariff  opera¬ 
tions  in  tins  and  other  countries.  He  must  be  master  of  the  art  of 
clear  and  convincing  expression.  He  must  be  able  to  command  and 
hold  attention.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  attract  the  average  person 
to  consider  carefully  subjects  that  are  usually  regarded  as  «  dry.” 
He  must  be  a  man  of  unquestionable  courage  and  sincerity,  one  who, 
while  treating  opposing  views  with  candor  and  courtesy,  will  unequivo¬ 
cally  tell  the  truth.  He  must  have  had  personal  experience  that 
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Who  is  the  man  for  the  occasion?  Fortunately  there  is  the  man 
tor  the  occasion,  one  with  the  necessary  qualifications  and  equipment, 


who  has  foreseen  this  need  and  is  just  now  finishing  such  a  book  as 
will  meet  the  situation.  The  name  of  this  man  is  James  T.  McCleary. 
He  was  for  fourteen  years  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Minnesota, 
during  the  later  years  being  a  leading  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  which  originate  all  bills  for  tariff  legislation. 

On  February  12, 1896,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  monetary 
system  seemed  to  be  crumbling  under  fierce  assaults  in  Congress, 
in  magazines  and  in  newspapers,  when  hosts  of  men  eminent  in 
public  and  private  life  felt  driven  to  compromise  with  error,  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  Minnesota,  where  it  was  dangerous  to 
antagonize  the  demand  for  “  free  silver,”  made  in  the  House  a 
straight-from-the-shoulder  speech  unequivocally  standing  by  the 
gold  standard  and  utterly  demolishing  the  arguments  for  “  free 
silver.”  In  the  national  campaign  of  that  year,  the  most  bitterly 
contested  of  all  our  national  campaigns,  that  speech  became  by  far 
the  leading  document  for  sound  money.  Its  known  circulation  ex¬ 
ceeded  eleven  millions  of  copies — the  record  circulation  among 
congressional  speeches  in  our  history.  This  clearheaded  and  cour¬ 
ageous  congressman  was  this  same  James  T.  McCleary.  Right 
after  his  inauguration  in  March,  1897,  William  McKinley  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  owed  his  election  to  the  public-spirited  and  intel¬ 
ligent  devotion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  adding  that  among  those  leaders  by  far  the  most  important 
were  two,  Mark  Hanna,  who  managed  the  campaign,  and  James  T. 
McCleary,  who  made  the  argument  on  which  it  was  won. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress,  Mr.  McCleary  had  been  for  some 
ten  or  eleven  years  instructor  in  economics  in  one  of  Minnesota’s 
educational  institutions,  and  was  author  of  a  widely  known  book  on 
Civics.  He  served  in  Congress  seven  terms  and  was  then  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  as  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  charge 
of  the  transportation  of  mails  on  land  and  sea.  Resigning  that  posi¬ 
tion,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
from  which  he  resigned  in  April  last,  after  having  done  his  part  in 
establishing  the  Institute  in  its  world-wide  reputation  for  beneficent 
work  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Neither  in  Congress  nor  in  a  campaign  was  Mr.  McCleary  ever 
known  to  “  play  politics  ”  with  any  question.  He  sought  the  truth 
and  told  it.  He  is  well  known  personally  or  by  reputation  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation.  It  is  believed  by  competent  judges  that  Mr. 
McCleary  is  the  best  man  in  the  country  to  write  this  much  needed 
book  on  the  tariff.  The  book  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  January, 
and  should  meet  a  welcome  reception  from  all  protectionists,  and 
earnest  study  by  all  opponents  of  this  American  policy. 

We  published  a  chapter  from  Mr.  McCleary’s  book  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  The  Protectionist,  and  elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give 
another  instructive  chapter  from  the  book.  The  title  of  the  book  will 
be  “  Protection  our  Proper  Permanent  Policy.” 
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